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It  iB  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  publication  of  Professor  Liebig'a  Organic  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  constitutes 
an  era  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Agricultural  Science.  Its  acceptance  as  a  standard  is  tmavoidahU;  far 
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r.„ifw7  PfK«  contains  a  mass  of  information.  I  would  earnestly  advise  all  practical  men,  and  all  interested  in 
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«^t£  *  .     .  P^^^^^^xu*^  ®^'  ^®'^^  ^y  proceeding  on  correct  principles."— Zm^^n's  Gardener's  Magazine. 
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o«H  vS     tf^e  Pu^JC  will  discoTer  its  merits,  and  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  the  library, 
J,—^*^"^  ^  P?    .  ^1  the  advanced  man  of  science  and  the  student,  we  venture  to  say  is  certain;  and  it  muat  i»- 
ereaae  the  respect  entertained  for  Chemistry  wherever  it  is  read."— C^micai  QazeHU.  »  »"u  ii,  luuai.  u^ 
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TO 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 


FOR 


THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    SCIENCE. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  modern  times  is  the  combination  of 
large  numbers  of  individuals  representing  the  whole  intelligence  of  nations,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  advancing  science  by  their  united  efforts,  of  learning  its  pro- 
gress, and  of  communicating  new  discoveries.  The  formation  of  such  associations 
is,  in  liselif  an  evidence  that  they  were  needed. 

!t  is  not  every  one  who  is  called  by  his  situation  in  life  to  assist  in  extending 
the  bounds  of  science ;  but  all  mankind  have  a  claim  to  the  blessings  and  benefits 
which  accrue  from  its  earnest  cultivation.  The  foundation  of  scientific  institutions 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  these  benefits,  and  this  acknowledgment  proceeding  from 
whole  nations  may  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  empiricism. 

Innumerable  are  the  aids  afforded  to  the  means  of  life,  to  manufactures  and  to 
commerce,  by  the  truths  which  assiduous  and  active  inquirers  have  discovered  and 
rendered  capable  of  practical  application.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  practical  utility 
of  these  truths  which  is  of  importance.  Their  influence  upon  mental  culture  is 
most  beneficial ;  and  the  new  views  acquired  by  the  knowledge  of  them  enable  the 
mind  to  recognise,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom,  for 
the  unfathomable  profundity  of  which,  language  has  no  expression. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  "  British  Association  for 
tlie  Advancement  of  Science,"  the  honourable  task  of  preparing  a  Report  upon  the 
state  of  Organic  Chemistry  was  imposed  upon  me.  In  the  present  work  I  present 
the  Association  with  a  part  of  this  report. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  develope,  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  the  present  state 
of  science,  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry  in  general,  and  the  laws  of 
Organic  Chemistry  in  particular,  in  their  application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology  \ 
to  the  causes  of  fermentation,  decay,  and  putrefaction ;  to  the  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentations,  and  to  nitrification.  The  conversion  of  woody  fibre  into  wood 
and  mineral  coal,  the  nature  of  poisons,  contagions,  and  miasms,  and  the  causes 
of  their  action  on  the  living  organism,  have  been  elucidated  in  their  chemical 
relations. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  I  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to 
subjects  which  so  well  merit  to  engage  their  talents  and  energies.  Perfect  Agri- 
culture is  the  true  foundation  of  all  trade  and  industry — it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
riches  of  states.  But  a  rational  system  of  Agriculture  cannot  be  formed  without 
the  application  of  scientific  principles ;  for  such  a  system  must  be  based  on  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  nutrition  of  vegetables,  and  with  the  in- 
fluence of  soils  and  action  of  manure  upon  them.     This  knowledge  we  must  seek 
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from  chemistry,  which  teaches  the  mode  of  investigating  the  compostion  and  of 
studymg  the  characters  of  the  different  substances  from  which  plants  derive  their 
nourishment. 

The  chemical  forces  play  a  part  in  all  the  processes  of  the  living  animal  organ- 
ism; and  a  number  of  transformations  and  changes  in  the  living  body  are  exclu- 
sively dependent  on  their  influence.  The  diseases  incident  to  the  period  of  growth 
of  man,  contagion  and  contagious  matters,  have  their  analogues  in  many  chemical 
processes.  The  investigation  of  the  chemical  connection  subsisting  between  those 
actions  proceeding  in  the  living  body,  and  the  transformations  presented  by  chemical 
compounds,  has  also  been  a  subject  of  my  inquiries.  A  perfect  exhaustion  of  this 
subject,  so  highly  important  to  medicine,  cannot  be  expected  without  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  physiologists.  Hence  I  have  merely  brought  forward  the  purely  chemical 
part  of  the  inquiry,  and  hope  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject 

Since  the  time  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  "Agricultural  Chemistry,"  no 
chemist  has  occupied  himself  in  studying  the  applications  of  chemical  principles  to 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  to  organic  processes.  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow 
the  path  marked  out  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  based  his  conclusions  only  on 
that  which  was  capable  of  inquiry  and  proof.  This  is  the  path  of  true  philoso- 
phical inquiry,  which  promises  to  lead  us  to  truth— the  proper  object  of  our 
research.  •* 

In  presenting  ^his  report  to  the  British  Association  I  feel  myself  bound  to  convey 
my  smcere  thanks  to  Dr.  Lyon  Plairfair,  of  St.  Andrew's,  for  the  active  assistanc'e 
which  has  been  afforded  me  in  its  preparation  by  that  intelligent  young  chemist, 
during  his  residence  in  Giessen.  I  cannot  suppress  the  wish  that  he  may  succeed 
m  being  as  useful,  by  his  profound  and  weU  grounded  knowledge  of  chemistry 
as  his  talents  promise.  " 


Gi'tsen,  September  1,  1853. 


JUSTUS  LIEBIG. 
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IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  former  edition  of  this  work  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  report  on  the 
present  state  of  Organic  Chemistry.  The  state  of  a  science  such  as  this  could  not 
be  exhibited  by  a  systematic  treatise  on  organic  compounds,  but  by  showing  that 
the  science  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  useful  in  its  practical  applications. 

The  work  was  written  by  a  Chemist,  and  addressed  to  Chemists.  The  author 
did  not  flatter  himself  that  his  opinions  would  be  so  eagerly  embraced  by  agricul- 
turists, as  circumstances  have  shown  to  be  the  case.  Hence  his  language  and  style 
were  less  adapted  for  them  than  for  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  abstract 
details  of  chemical  science.  But  the  eager  reception  of  the  work  by  agriculturists 
has  shown  that  they  possess  an  ardent  desire  to  profit  by  the  aids  offered  to  them 
by  Chemistry.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  adapt  the  work  for  those  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  that  science  a  peculiar  object  of  study. 

The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  effect  this  change.  In  doing  so,  it  was  necessary 
to  retain  the  original  character  of  the  work ;  hence  those  alterations  omy  have 
been  made  which  are  calculated  to  render  the  work  more  generally  useful.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  author  was  not  to  write  a  "  System  of 
Agricuhural  Chemistry,"  but  to  furnisn  a  "Treatise  on  the  Chemistry  of  Agricul- 
ture."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  doctrines 
of  Chemistry  will  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  any  of  the  principles  here 
developed. 

The  author  has  enriched  the  present  edition  with  many  valuable  additions ; 
allusion  may  be  particularly  made  to  the  practical  illustration  of  his  principles 
furnished  in  the  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Soils.  The  analyses  of  soils  contained 
in  that  chapter  will  serve  to  point  out  the  culpable  negligence  exhibited  in  the 
examination  of  English  soils.  Even  in  the  analyses  of  professional  chemists, 
published  in  detail,  and  with  every  affectation  of  accuracy,  the  estimation  of  the 
most  important  ingredients  is  neglected.  How  rarely  do  we  find  phosphoric  acid 
among  the  products  of  their  analyses  ?  potash  and  soda  would  appear  to  be 
absent  from  all  soils  m  the  British  territories !  Yet  these  are  invariable  constituents 
of  fertile  soils,  and  ace  conditions  indispensable  to  their  fertility. 

Primrose^  JVavemher  22,  1852, 


ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY 


IN    ITg   APPLICATION    TO 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOaY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


The  object  of  Chemistry  is  to  examine 
'nto  the  composition  of  the  numerous  modifi- 
cations of  matter  whicn  occur  in  the  organic 
and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  to 
investigate  the  laws  by  which  the  combina- 
tion and  decomposition  of  their  parts  is 
effected. 

Although  material  substances  assume  a 
vast  variety  of  forms,  yet  chemists  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  more  than  fifty-five 
bodies  which  are  simple,  or  contain  only 
one  kind  of  matter,  and  from  these  all  other 
substances  are  produced.  They  are  con- 
sidered simple  only  because  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  they  consist  of  two  or  more 
parts.  The  greater  number  of  the  elements 
occur  in  the  inorganic  kingdom.  Four  only 
are  found  in  organic  matter. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  limit  to  their 
number  must  render  it  more  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  their  union  is  effected,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  combinations.  Hence 
chemists  have  only  lately  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  bodies 
generated  by  organized  beings.  A  few 
years  have,  however,  sufficed  to  throw 
much  light  upon  this  interesting  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  numerous  facts  have 
been  discovered  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  importance  in  their  practical  apphca- 
tions. 

The  pecuhar  object  of  organic  chemistry 
is  to  discover  the  chemical  conditions  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  perfect  development  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  generally  to  in- 
vestigate all  those  processes  of  organic 
nature  which  are  due  to  the  operation  of 
chemical  laws.  Now,  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  all  living  beings  is  dependent  on  the 
reception  by  them  of  certain  substances, 
which  are  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  their 
*rame.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  life  and  growth  of 
living  beings  depend,  involves  the  study  of 
those  substances  which  serve  them  as  nutri- 
ment, as  well  as  the  investigation  of  the 
sourf  es  whence  these  substances  are  derived, 
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and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  ttxf 
process  of  assimilation. 

A  beautiful  connection  subsists  between 
the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture. Inorganic  matter  affords  food  to 
plants,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  yield 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  animals.  Th^ 
conditions  necessary  for  animal  an  J  veget- 
able nutrition  are  essentially  different.  An 
animal  requires  for  its  development,  and  foi 
the  sustenance  of  its  vrtal  functions,  a  cer- 
tain class  of  substances  which  can  only  be 
generated  by  organic  beings  possessed  of 
life.  Although  many  animals  are  entirely 
carnivorous,  yet  their  primary  nutriment 
must  be  derived  from  plants ;  for  the  animals 
upon  which  they  subsist  receive  their  nour- 
ishment from  vegetable  matter.  But  plants 
find  new  nutritive  material  only  in  inorganic 
substances.  Hence  one  great  end  of  veget- 
able life  is  to  generate  matter  adapted  for 
the  nutrition  of  animals  out  of  inorganic 
substances,  which  are  not  fitted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Now  the  purport  of  this  work  is,  to 
elucidate  the  chemical  processes  engaged  in 
the  nutrition  of  vegetables. 

The  first  part  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  matters  which  supply 
the  nutriment  of  plants,  and  of  the  changes 
which  these  matters  undergo  in  the  living 
organism.  The  chemical  compounds  which 
afK)rd  to  plants  their  principal  constituents, 
viz.,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  will  here  come 
under  consideration,  as  well  as  the  relations- 
in  which  the  vital  functions  of  vegetables 
stand  to  those  of  the  animal  economy  and  to 
other  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  will  treat  of 
the  chemical  processes  which  effect  the 
complete  destruction  of  plants  and  animals 
after  death,  such  as  the  peculiar  modes  of 
decomposuion,  usually  described  as /ermcn- 
tatton,  putrefaction,  and  decay;  and  in  this 
part  the  changes  which  organic  substances 
undergo  in  their  conversion  into  inorganic 
compounds,  as  well  as  the  causes  which 
determine  these  changes,  will  become  matter 
of  inquiry. 
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PART  I. 

OF  THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  IN  THE  NUTRITION  OF  VEGETABLFS- 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  THE  CONSTITUENT  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANTS. 


The  ultimate  constituents  of  plants  are 
those  which  form  organic  matter  in  general, 
namely.  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and 
Oxygen.  These  elements  are  always  pre- 
sent in  plants,  and  produce  by  their  union 
the  various  proximate  principles  of  which 
they  consist.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  their  individual  charac- 
ters, for  it  is  only  by  a  correct  appreciation 
of  these  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the 
functions  which  they  perform  in  the  veget- 
able organization. 

Carbon  is  an  elementary  substance,  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  range  of  affinity. 
With  oxygen  it  unites  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  gaseous  compounds  known 
under  the  names  of  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonic oxide.  The  former  of  these  is  emit- 
ted in  immense  quantities  from  many  vol- 
canoes and  minerid  springs,  and  is  a  product 
of  the  combustion  and  decay  of  organic 
matter.  It  is  subject  to  be  decomposed  by 
various  agencies,  and  its  elements  then  ar^ 
range  themselves  into  new  combinations. 
Carboo  is  familiarly  known  as  charcoal,  but 
m  this  state  it  is  mixed  with  several  earthy 
bodies ;  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity  it  con- 
stitutes the  diamond. 

Hydrogen  is  a  very  important  constituent 
0^ vegetable  matter.  It  possesses  a  special 
affinity  for  oxygen,  with  which  it  unites  and 
forms  water.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena 
of  decay  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  this 
affinity,  and  many  of  the  processes  engaged 
in  the  nutrition  of  plants  originate  in  the 
attempt  to  gratify  it.    Hydrogen,  when  in 

u  r  ^u^  °^  *  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^y  combustible,  and 
the  lightest  body  known;  but  it  is  never 
found  in  nature  in  an  isolated  condition. 
Water  is  the  most  common  combination  in 
which  it  is  presented;  and  it  may  be  re- 
,  moved  by  various  processes  from  the  oxygen, 
with  which  it  is  united  in  this  body. 

JSitrogm  is  quite  opposed  in  its  chemical 
characters  to  the  two  bodies  now  described. 
Its  principal  characteristic  is  an  indifference 
to  all  other  substances,  and  an  apparent  re- 
luctance to  enter  into  combination  with 
ehem.  When  forced  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances to  do  80,  it  seems  to  remain  in  the 
combination  by  a  w  intrticz;  and  very 
flight  forces  effect  the  disunion  of  these 
feeble  compounds. 
Yet  nitrogen  is  an  inyariable  constituent 


of  plants,  and  during  their  life  is  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  vital  powers.  But  when 
the  mysterious  principle  of  life  has  ceased 
to  exercise  its  influence,  this  element  re- 
sumes its  chemical  character,  and  materially 
assists  in  promoting  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  by  escaping  from  the  compounds  of 
which  it  formed  a  constituent. 

Oxygen,  the  only  remaining  constituent 
of  organic  matter,  is  a  gaseous  element, 
which  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  It  is  the  agent  em- 
ployed in  effecting  the  union  and  disunion 
ot  a  vast  number  of  compounds.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  all  other  elements  in  the  extensive 
range  of  its  affinities.  The  phenomena  of 
combustion  and  decay  are  examples  of  the 
exercise  of  its  power. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  generally  diffused 
element  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for, 
besides  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  it  is  a  com- 
ponent of  almost  all  the  earths  and  minerals 
found  on  its  surface.  In  an  isolated  state  it 
is  a  gaseous  body,  possessed  of  neither  taste 
nor  smell.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  hence  is  usually  found  dissolved  in  rain 
and  snow,  as  well  as  in  the  water  of  running 
streams. 

Such  are  the  principal  characters  of  the 
elements  which  constitute  organic  matter ; 
but  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  in  what 
form  they  are  united  in  plants. 

The  substances  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  every  vegetable  are  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, in  the  proper  relative  proportions  for 
forming  water.  Woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum,  for  example,  are  such  compounds 
of  carbon  with  the  elements  of  water.  In 
another  class  of  substances  containing  car- 
bon as  an  element,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
again  present;  but  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
is  greater  than  would  be  required  for  produc- 
ing water  by  union  with  the  hydrogen.  The 
numerous  organic  acids  met  with  in  plants 
belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  this  class 

A  third  class  of  vegetable  compounds 
contains  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  no  oxy- 
gen, or  less  of  that  element  than  would  be 
required  to  convert  all  the  hydrogen  into 
water.  These  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  the  elements  of 
water,  and  an  excess  of  hydrogen.  Such 
are  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  wax,  and  the 
resins.  Many  of  them  have  acid  characters. 
The  juices  of  all  vegetables  contain  or- 
ganic acids,  generally  combined  with  the 
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inorganic  bases,  or  metallic  oxides;  for  these 
metalic  oxides  exist  in  every  plant,  and  may 
be  detected  in  its  ashes  after  incineration. 

J^trogen  is  an  element  of  vegetable  albu- 
men and  gluten ;  it  is  a  constituent  of  the 
•acid,  and  of  what  are  termed  the  **  indiffer- 
ent substances''  of  plants,  as  well  as  of 
those  peculiar  vegetable  compounds  which 
possess  all  the  properties  of  metallic  oxides, 
and  are  known  as  "  organic  bases." 

Estimated  by  'ts  proportional  weight,  ni- 
trogen forms  only  a  very  small  part  of  plants ; 
but  it  is  never  entirely  absent  from  any  part 
of  them.  Even  when  it  does  not  absolutely 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  particular 
part  or  organ,  it  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
fluids  which  pervade  it. 

It  follows  from  the  facts  thus  far  detailed, 
that  the  development  of  a  plant  requires 
the  presence,  first,  of  substances  containing 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  capable  of  yield- 
ing these  elements  to  the  growing  organism ; 
secondly,  of  water  and  its  elements;  and 
lastly,  of  a  soil  to  furnish  the  inorganic 
matters  which  are  likewise  essential  to  ve- 
getable life. 

OF  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

In  the  normal  state  of  growth  plants  can 
only  derive  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  of 
importance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  com- 
position of  these,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  from  which  of  their  con- 
stituents the  nourishment  is  afforded. 

The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  has 
been  examined  by  many  chemists  with  great 
care,  and  the  result  of  their  researches  have 
shown,  that  its  principal  constituents  are 
always  present  in  the  same  proportion. 
These  are  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, the  general  properties  of  which  have 
been  already  described.  One  hundred  parts, 
by  weight,  of  atmospheric  air  contain  23' 1 
parts  of  oxvgen,  and  76*9  parts  of  nitrogen  ; 
or  100  volumes  of  air  contain  nearly  21 
volumes  of  oxygen  gas.  From  the  exten- 
sive range  of  affinity  which  this  gas  pos- 
sesses, it  is  obvious,  that  were  it  alone  to 
constitute  our  atmosphere,  and  left  un- 
checked to  exert  its  powerful  effects,  all  na- 
ture would  be  one  scene  of  universal  destruc- 
tion. It  is  on  this  account  that  nitrogen  is 
present  in  the  air  in  so  large  proportion.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  it  does 
not  possess  any  disposition  to  unite  with  oxy- 
gen, and  exerts  no  action  upon  the  processes 
proceeding  on  the  earth.  These  two  gases 
are  intiniately  mixed,  by  virtue  of  a  pro- 
perty which  all  gasses  possess  in  common, 
of  diffusing  themselves  equally  through 
every  part  of  another  gaa,  with  which  they 
are  placed  in  contact. 

Althougti  oxygen  and  nitrogen  form  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere, 
yet  they  are  not  the  only  substances  found 
m  it.  Watery  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
materially  modify  its  properties.    The  for- 


mer of  these  falls  upon  the  earth  as  rain, 
and  brings  with  it  any  soluble  matter  which 
it  meets  in  its  passage  through  the  air. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  discharged  in  im- 
mense quantities  from  the  active  volcanoes 
of  America,  and  from  many  of  the  mineral 
springs  which  abound  in  various  parts  of 
Europe;  it  is  also  generated  during  the 
combustion  and  decay  of  organic  matter. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  detected  in  every  part  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  its  presence  has  been 
looked  for.  Saussure  found  it  even  in  the 
air  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  where  it 
could  not  be  produced  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  vegetable  matter.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  performs  a  most  important  part  in  the 
process  of  vegetable  nutrition,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  belongs  to  another  part  of  the 
work. 

Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  (a 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen)  are 
the  final  products  of  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  In  an  isolated  condition, 
they  usually  exist  in  the  gaseous  form. 
Hence,  on  their  formation,  they  must  escape 
into  the  atmosphere.  But  ammonia  has  not 
hitherto  been  enumerated  among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  air,  although,  according  to 
our  view,  it  can  never  be  absent.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  it  exists  in  extremely  mi- 
nute quantity  in  the  amount  of  air  usually 
subjected  to  experiment  in  chemical  analy- 
sis; it  has  consequently  escaped  detection. 
But  rain  which  falls  through  a  large  extent 
of  air,  carries  down  in  solution  all  tha^  re- 
mains in  suspension  in  it.  Now  ammonia 
always  exists  in  rainwater,  and  from  this 
fact  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  invariably 
present  in  the  atmosphere.  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  at  its  presence  when  we  consider 
that  many  volcanoes  now  in  activity  emit 
large  quantities  of  it.  This  subject  will, 
however,  be  discussed  more  fully  in  anothei 
part  of  the  work. 

Such  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  from  which  plants  derive  their 
nourishment ;  for  although  other  matters  are 
supposed  to  exist  in  it  in  minute  quantity, 
yet  they  do  not  exercise  any  influence  on 
vegetation,  nor  has  even  their  presence  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

OF   SOILS. 

A  soil  may  be  considered  a  magazine  oi 
inorganic  matters,  which  are  prepared  by 
the  plant  to  suit  the  purposes  destined  for 
them  in  its  nutrition.  The  composition  and 
uses  of  such  substances  cannot,  however, 
be  studied  with  advantage,  until  we  have 
considered  the  manner  in  which  the  organic 
matter  is  obtained  by  plants. 

Some  virgin  soils,  such  as  those  of  Ame- 
rica, contain  vegetable  matter  in  large  pro- 
portion ;  and  as  these  have  been  found  emi- 
nently adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  most 
plants^  the  organic  matter  contained  in  them 
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has  naturally  been  recognised  as  the  cause 
of  their  fertility.  To  this  matter,  the  term 
•*  regeiable  mould"  or  humu8  has  been  ap- 
plied. Indeed,  this  peculiar  substance  ap- 
pears to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
phenomena  of  yegetalion,  that  vegetable 
physiologists  have  been  induced  to  ascribe 
the  fertihly  of  every  soil  to  its  presence.  It 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  principal  nu- 
triment of  plants,  and  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  them  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow.  It  is  itself  the  product  of  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  must,  therefore,  con- 
tain many  of  the  constituents  which  are 
found  in  plants  during  life.  Its  action  will, 
therefore,  be  examined  in  considering  whence 
these  constituents  are  derived. 


ABSORPTION  OF  HUMIS. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF    THE    ASSIMILATION    OF    CARBON. 
COMPOSITION  OF  HUMUS. 

The  humus,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  is  described  by  chemists  as  a  brown 
substance  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  only 
slightly  so  in  water,  and  produced  during 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters  by 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  k  has,  how- 
ever, received  various  names  according  to 
the  different  external  characters  and  chemi- 
cal properties  which  it  presents.  Thus, 
ulmin,  huinic  acid,  coal  of  humus,  and  humin, 
are  names  applied  to  modifications  of  humus. 
They  are  obtained  by  treating  peat,  woody 
fibre,  soot,  or  brown  coal  with  alkalies ;  by 
decomposing  sugar,  starch,  or  sugar  of  milk 
by  means  of  acids;  or  by  exposing  alkaline 
solutions  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids  to  the 
action  of  the  air. 

The  modifications  of  humus  which  are 
soluble  in  alkalies,  are  called  humic  acid; 
while  those  which  are  insoluble  have  re- 
ceived the  designations  o[  humin  and  coal  of 
huwMS, 

The  names  given  to  these  substances 
might  cause  it  to  be  supposed  that  their 
composition  is  identical.  But  a  more  erro- 
neous notion  could  not  be  entertainad  ;  since 
even  sugar,  acetic  acid,  and  resin  do  not 
differ  more  widely  in  the  proportions  of  their 
constituent  elements,  than  do  the  various 
modifications  o{  humus. 

Humic  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drate of  potash  upon  sawdust  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  accurate  analysis  of  Peligot, 
72  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  the  humic  acid 
obtained  from  turf  and  brown  coal  contains, 
according  to  Sprengel,  only  58  per  cent.; 
that  prod  ced  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  sugar,  57  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  Malaguti;  and  that,  lastly,  which  is 
obtained  from  sugar  or  from  starch,  by  means 
of  muriatic  acid,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  Stein,  C4  per  cent.  All  these  analyses 
have  been  repeated  with  care  and  accuracy, 


and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  ;he  respective 
cases  has  been  found  to  agree  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  differen    chemists  above  men- 
tioned ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
varieties  of  humus  to  the  mere  difference  in 
the  methods  of  analysis  or  degrees  of  ex- 
pertness  of  the  operators.     Malaguti  states, 
moreover,  that  humic  acid  contains  an  equal 
number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, that  is  to  say,  that  these  elements 
exist  in  it  in  the   proportions  for  forming 
water;   while,  according  to  Sprengel,  the 
oxygen  is  in  excess,  and  Peligot  even  esti- 
mates the  quantity  of  oxygen  at  14  equiva- 
lents, and  the  hydrogen  at  only  6  equiva- 
lents, making  the  deficiency  of  hydrogen  as 
great  as  8  equivalents.    And  although  Mul- 
der* has   very  recently  explained  many  of 
these  conflicting  results,  by  showing  that 
there  are  several  kinds  of  humus  and  humic 
acids  essentially  distinct  in  their  characters, 
and  fixed  in   their  composition,  yet  he  has 
afforded  no  proof  that  the  definite  compounds 
obtained  by  him  really  exist,  as  such,  in  the 
soil.     On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  potash  and 
ammonia,  which  he  employed  in  their  pre- 
paration. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  chemists 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating  all 
products  of  the  decompoeition  of  organic 
bodies  which  had  a  brown  or  brownish 
black  colour,  by  the  names  of  humic  acid  or 
humin,  according  as  they  were  soluble  or 
insoluble  in  alkalies ;  although  in  their 
composition  and  mode  of  origin,  the  sub- 
stances thus  confounded  might  be  in  no 
way  allied. 

Not  the  slightest  ground  exists  for  the  be- 
lief that  one  or  other  of  these  artificial  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matters  exists  in  nature  in  the  form  and  en- 
dowed with  the  properties  of  the  vegetable 
constituents  of  mould;  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  that  one  of  them  exerts 
any  influence  on  the  growth  of  plants  eilhei 
in  the  way  of  nourishment  or  otherwise. 

Vegetable  physiologists  have,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  imputed  the  known  pro- 
perties of  the  humus  and  humic  acids  of 
chemists  to  that  constituent  of  mould  which 
has  received  the  same  name,  and  in  this 
way  have  been  led  to  their  theoretical  no- 
tions respecting  the  functions  of  the  latter 
substance  in  vegetation. 

The  opinion  that  the  substance  called 
humus  is  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  that  the  carbon  entering  into 
its  composition  serves  in  some  form  or 
other  to  nourish  their  tissues,  is  considered 
by  many  as  so  firmly  established  that  any 
new  argument  in  its  favour  has  been  deemed 
unnecessary ;  the  obvious  difference  in  the 
growth  of  plants  according  to  the  known 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  humus  in  the  soil, 

♦  Bulletin  des  Scienc.  Phys.  et  Natur.  de  Neerl. 
1840,  p.  1—102. 


Beemed  to  afford  incontestable  proof  of  its 
correctness.* 

Yet,  this  position,  when  submitted  to  a 
strict  examination,  is  found  to  be  untenable, 
and  it  becomes  evident  from  most  conclusive 
proofs  that  humus  in  the  form  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  soil,  does  not  yield  the  smallest 
nourishment  to  plants. 

The  adherence  to  the  above  incorrect 
opinion  has  hitherto  rendered  it  impossible 
or  the  true  theory  of  the  nutritive  process 
m  vegetables  to  become  known,  and  has  thus 
deprived  us  of  our  best  guide  to  a  rational 
practice  in  agriculture.  Any  great  improve- 
ment in  that  most  important  of  all  arts  is  in- 
conceivable without  a  deeper  and  more  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  substances  which 
nourish  plants,  and  with  the  sources  whence 
they  are  derived ;  and  no  other  cause  can 
be  discovered  to  account  for  the  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  up  to  the  present  time,  than 
that  modern  physiology  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry. 

In  the  following  inquiry  we  shall  suppose 
the  humus  of  vegetable  physiologists  to  be 
redlly  endowed  with  the  properties  recog- 
nised by  chemists  in  the  brownish  black  de- 
posits which  they  obtain  by  precipitating  an 
alkdhne  decoction  of  mould  or  peat  by 
means  of  acids,  and  which  they  name  humic 
acid. 

Humic  acid,  when  first  precipitated,  is  a 
flucculent  substance,  is  soluble  in  2500 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  combines 
with  alkalies,  lime  and  magnesia,  forming 
compounds  of  the  same  degree  of  solubility. 
(Sprengel.) 

Vegetable  physiologists  agree  in  the  sup- 
position that  by  the  aid  of  water  humus  is 
rendered  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  But  according  to  the  ob- 
servation of  chemists,  humic  acid  is  soluble 
only  when  newly  precipitated,  and  becomes 
completely  insoluble  when  dried  in  the  air, 
or  when  exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the 
freezing  temperature.     (Sprengel.) 

Both  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer,  therefore,  are  destructive  of  the  solu- 
bility of  humic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  capability  of  being  assimilated  by  plants. 
So  that,  if  it  is  absorbed  by  plants,  it  must 
be  in  some  altered  form. 

The  correctness  of  these  observations  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  treating  a  portion  of 
good  mould  with  cold  water.  The  fluid  re- 
mains colourless,  and  is  found  to  have  dis- 
solved less  than  100,000  part  of  its  weight 
of  organic  matters,  and  to  contain  merely 
the  salts  which  are  present  in  rainwater. 

Decayed  oak  wood,  likewise,  of  which 
humic  acid  is  the  principal  constituent,  was 
found    by  Berzelius  to  yield  to  cold  water 

*  This  remark  applies  more  to  German  than 
to  English  botanists  and  physiologists.  In  Eng- 
land, the  idea  that  humus,  as  such,  affords  nour- 
ishment to  plants  is  by  no  means  general  ;  but  on 
the  Continent,  the  views  of  Berzelius  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  almost  universally  adopted. — Ed. 


only  slight  traces  of  soluble  materials  ;  and 
I  have  myself  verified  this  observation  on 
the  decayed  wood  of  beech  and  fir. 

These  facts,  whicn  show  that  humic,  in 
its  unaltered  condition,  cannot  serve  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants,  have  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  physiologists ;  and  hence  they  have 
assumed  that  the  lime  or  the  different  alka* 
lies  found  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables  render 
soluble  the  humic  acid  and  fit  it  for  the  pro  • 
cess  of  assimulation. 

Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  do  exist  in 
the  different  kinds  of  soil  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  such  soluble  compounds  with 
the  humic  acid. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  humic  acid  is 
absorbed  by  plants  in  the  form  of  that  salt 
which  contains  the  largest  pjoportion  of 
humic  acid,  namely,  in  the  form  of  humate 
of  lime,  and  then  from  the  known  quantity 
of  the  alkaline  bases  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  plants,  let  us  calculate  the  amount  ol 
humic  acid  which  might  be  assimulaied  in 
this  manner.  Let  us  admit,  likewise,  that 
potash,  soda,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  have  the  same  capacity  of  satu- 
ration as  lime  with  respect  to  humic  acid, 
and  then  we  may  take  as  the  basis  of  our 
calculation  the  analysis  of  M.  Berthier,  who 
found  that  1000  lbs.  of  dry  fir  wood  yielded 
4  lbs.  of  ashes,  and  that  in  every  100  lbs.  of 
these  ashes,  after  the  chloride  of  potassium 
and  sulphate  of  potash  were  extracted,  53 
lbs.  consisted  of  the  basic  metallic  oxides, 
potash,    soda,    lime,    magnesia,  iron,  and 


manganese. 


One  Hessian  acre*  of  woodland  yields 
annually,  according  to  Dr.  Heyer,  on  an 
average,  2920  lbs.  of  dry  fir  wood,  which 
contain  6.17  lbs.  of  metallic  oxides. 

Now,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Mala- 
guti and  Sprengel,  1  lb.  of  lime  combines 
chemically  with  12  lbs.  of  humic  acid  ;  6.17 
lbs.  of  the  metallic  oxides  would  accordingly 
introduce  into  the  trees  67  lbs.  of  humic 
acid,  which,  admitting  humic  acid  to  con- 
tain 58  per  cent,  of  carbon,  would  corres- 
pond to  100  lbs.  of  dry  wood.  But  we  have 
seen  that  2920  lbs.  of  fir  wood  are  really 
produced. 

Again,  if  the  quantity  of  humic  acid 
which  might  be  introduced  into  wheat  in 
the  form  of  humates  is  calculated  from  the 
known  proportion  of  metallic  oxides  exist- 
ing in  wheat  straw,  (the  sulphates  and 
chlorides  also  contained  in  thp  ashes  of  the 
straw  not  being  included,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  wheat  growing  on  1  Hessian  acre 
would  receive  in  that  way  63  lbs.  of  humic 
acid,  corresponding  to  93.6  lbs.  of  woody 
fibre.  But  the  extent  of  land  just  mentioned 
produces,  independently  of  the  roots  and 
grain,  1961  lbs.  of  straw,  the  composition 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  woody  fibre. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  these  cal- 

■  1        ■  ^^  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■      I    ■      ■      ■     ■■  ■■■    ■■■■  ■  I  ^„^^ 

*  One  Hessian  acre  is  equal  to  40,000  tsquare 
feet,  Hessian,  or  26,910  square  feet,  English  moa- 
6un9« 
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culations  that  the  basic  metallic  oxides 
which  have  served  to  introduce  Itumic  acid 
into  the  plants  do  not  return  to  the  soil, 
«ince  it  is  certain  that  they  remain  fixed  in 
the  parts  newly  formed  during  the  process 
of  growth. 

Let  us  now  calculate  the  quantity  of 
humic  acid  which  plants  can  receive  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  viz. 
the  agency  of  rainwater. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Er- 
furt, one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Ger- 
many, during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  is  stated  by  Schubler  to  be 
19.3  lbs.  over  every  square  foot  of  surface; 
1  Hessian  acre,  or  26,910  square  feet,  con- 
sequently receive  771,000  lbs.  of  rainwater. 
If,  now,  we  suppose  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  this  rain  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  a 
summer  plant,  which  ripens  four  months 
after  it  is  planted,  so  that  not  a  pound  of 
this  water  evaporates  except  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant ;  and  if  we  farther  assume  that 
the  water  thus  absorbed  is  saturated  with 
humate  of  lime  (the  most  soluble  of  the  hu- 
mates,  and  t':at  which  contains  the  largest 
proportion  oi  humic  acid ;)  then  the  plants 
thus  nourished  would  not  receive  more  than 
330  lbs.  of  humic  acid,  since  one  part  of 
humate  of  lliue  requires  2500  parts  of  water 
for  solution. 

But  the  extent  of  land  which  we  have 
mentioned  produces  2843  lbs.  of  corn  (in 
grain  and  straw,  the  roots  not  included,)  or 
22,000  lbs.  of  beet  root  (without  the  leaves 
and  small  radicle  fibres.)  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  330  lbs.  of  humic  acid,  supposed  to 
be  absorbed,  cannot  account  for  the  quantity 
of  carbon  contained  in  the  roots  and  leaves 
alone,  even  if  the  su-pposition  were  correct, 
that  the  whole  of  the  rainwater  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plants.  But  since  it  is  known 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rainwater 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
evaporates  through  plants,  the  quantity  of 
carbon  which  can  be  conveyed  into  them  in 
any  conceivable  manner  by  means  of  humic 
acid  must  be  extremely  trifling,  in  compa- 
rison with  that  actually  produced  in  vege- 
tation. 

Other  considerations  of  a  higher  nature 
con  lute  the  common  view  respecting  the 
nutrtive  office  of  humic  acid,  in  a  manner 
80  clear  and  conclusive  that  it  is  difficuh  to 
conceive  how  it  could  have  been  so  gene- 
rally adopted. 

Fertile  land  produces  carbon  in  the  form 
of  wood,  hay,  grain,  and  other  kinds  of 
growth,  the  masses  of  which  differ  in  a  re- 
markable degree. 

2920  lbs.  of  firs,  pines,  beeches,  &c.  grow 
as  wood  upon  one  Hessian  acre  of  forest 
land  with  an  average  soil.  The  same  super- 
fices  yields  2755  lbs.  of  hay. 

A  similar  surface  of  corn  land  gives  from 
19,000  to  22,000  lbs.  of  beet  root,  or  881  lbs. 
of  rye,  and  1961  lbs.  of  straw,  160  sheaves 
of  15.4  lbs.  each,— in  all,  2843  lbs. 

One  hundred  parts  of  dry  fir  wood  con- 


tain 38  parts  of  carbon ;  therefore,  2920  Ibj. 
contain  1109  lbs.  of  carbon. 

One  hundred  parts  of  hay,*  dried  in  air, 
contain  44.31  parts  carbon.  Accordingly, 
2755  lbs.  of  hay  contain  1111  lbs,  of  carbon. 
Beet  roots  contain  from  89  to  89.5  parts 
water,  and  from  10.5  to  II  parts  solid  mat- 
ter,  which  consists  of  from  8  to  9  per  cent 
sugar,  and  from  2  to  2^  per  cent,  cellukir 
tissue.  Sugar  contains  42.4  percent;  eel 
lular  tissue,  47  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

22,000  lbs.  of  beet  root,  therefore,  if  they 
contain  9  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  2  per  cent 
of  cellular  tissue,  would  yield  1032  lbs.  ot 
carbon^  of  which  833  lbs.  would  be  due  to 
the  sufifar,  and  198  lbs.  to  the  cellular  tissue; 
the  carbon  of  the  leaves  and  small  roots  not 
being  included  in  the  calculation. 

One  hundred  parts  of  straw,t  dried  in  air 
contain  38  per  cent,  of  carbon;  therefore, 
1961  lbs.  of  straw  contain  745  lbs.  of  carbon. 
One  hundred  parts  of  corn  contain  43  parts 
of  carbon  ;  882  lbs  must,  therefore,  contain 
379  lbs.— in  all,  1124  lbs.  of  carbon. 

26,910  square  feet  of  wood  and  meadow 
land  produce,  consepuently,  1109  lbs.  of 
carbon  ;  while  the  same  extent  of  arable  land 
yields  in  beet  root,  without  leaves,  1032  lbs., 
or  in  corn,  1124  lbs. 

It  must  be  concluded  from  these  incon- 
testable facts,  that  equal  surfaces  of  cu  ti- 
vated  land  of  an  average  fertility  produce 
equal  quantities  of  carbon;  yet,  how  unlike 
have  been  the  different  conditions  of  the 
growth  of  the  plants  from  which  this  has 
been  deduced! 

Let  us  now  inquire  whence  the  grass  in 
a  meadow,  or  the  wood  in  a  forest,  receives 
its  carbon,  since  there  no  manure — no  car- 
bon— has  been  given  to  it  as  nourishment  ? 
and  how  it  happens,  that  the  soil,  thus  ex- 
hausted, instead  of  becoming  poorer,  be- 
comes every  year  richer  in  this  element? 

A  certain  quantity  of  carbon  is  taken 
every  year  from  the  forest  or  meadow,  in 
the  form  of  wood  or  hay,  and,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  soil  aug- 
ments ;  it  becomes  richer  m  humus. 

It  is  said  that  in  fields  and  orchards  all 
the  carbon  which  may  have  been  taken 
away  as  herbs,  as  straw,  as  seeds,  or  as 
fruit,  is  replaced  by  means  of  manure ;  and 
yet  this  soil  produces  no  more  carbon  than 
that  of  the  forest  or  meadow,  where  it  is 
never  replaced.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that 
the  laws  for  the  nutrition  of  plants  are 
changed  by  culture, — that  the   sources   of 


•  100  parts  of  hay,  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)and 
burned  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  stream  of  oxygen 
gas,  yielded  51.93  water,  165.8  carbonic  acid,  and 
6.82  of  ashes.  This  gives  45  87  carbon.  5.76  hy- 
drooren,  31.55  oxygen,  and  6.82  ashes.  Hav.  dried 
in  the  air,  loses  11.2  p.  c.  water  at  100°  "C.  (212 
F.)— (Z)r.  Will) 

t  Straw  analyzed  in  the  same  manner,  and  dried 
at  100°  C,  gave  46.37  p.  c.  of  carbon,  5.68  p.  c.  of 
hydrogen,  43.93  p.  c.  of  oxygen,  and  4.02  p.  c.  of 
ashes.  Straw  dried  in  the  air  at  1(X)°  C.  lost  18  p. 
0.  of  water. — Dr.  WUl. 


carbon  for  fruit  or  grain,  and  for  grass  or 
trees,  are  different. 

It  is  not  denied  that  manure  exercises  an 
influence  upon  the  development  of  plants ; 
but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  positive  cer- 
tainty, that  it  neither  serves  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  carbon,  nor  has  any  influence 
upon  it,  because  we  find  that  the  quantity 
of  carbon  produced  by  manured  lands  is 
not  greater  than  that  yielded  by  lands  which 
are  not  manured.  The  discussion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  manure  acts  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  question,  which  is, 
the  origin  of  the  carbon.  The  carbon  must 
be  derived  from  other  sources ;  and  as  the 
soil  does  not  yield  it,  it  can  only  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  atmosphere. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of 
carbon  in  plants,  it  has  never  been  con- 
sidered that  the  question  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  origin  of  humus.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  humas  arises 
from  the  decay  of  plants.  No  primitive 
humus,  therefore,  can  have  existed — for 
plants  must  have  preceded  the  humus. 

Now,  whence  did  the  first  vegetables  de- 
rive their  carbon  ?  and  in  what  form  is  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  atmosphere  ? 

These  two  questions  involve  the  conside- 
ration of  twc  most  remarkable  natural  phe- 
nomena, which  by  their  reciprocal  and  un- 
interrupted influence  maintain  the  life  of  the 
individual  animals  and  vegetables,  and  the 
continued  existence  of  both  kingdoms  of  or- 
ganic nature. 

One  of  these  questions  is  connected  with 
the  invariable  condition  of  the  air  with  re- 
spect to  oxygen.  One  hundred  volumes  of 
air  have  been  found,  at  every  period  and  in 
every  climate,  to  contain  21  volumes  of 
oxygen,  with  such  small  deviations  that  they 
must  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  observation. 

Although  the  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  appears  very 
great  when  represented  by  numbers,  yet  it 
is  not  inexhaustible.  One  man  consumes 
by  respiration  25  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  in 
22  hours;  10  cwt.  of  charcoal  consume 
32,066  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  during  its  com- 
bustion; and  a  small  town,  like  Giessen, 
Twith  about  7000  inhabitants)  extracts  yearly 
from  the  air,  by  the  wood  employed  as  fuel, 
more  lhan*55i  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  this 
gas. 

When  we  consider  facts  such  as  these, 
our  former  statement,  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  does  not  diminish 
in  the  course  of  ages* — that  the  air  at  the 

{)resent  day,  for  example,  does   not  contain 
ess  oxygen  than  that  found  in  jars  buried 


If  the  atmosphere  possessed,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, the  same  density  as  it  do(?s  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  it  would  have  a  height  of  24,555 
Parisian  feet ;  but  it  contains  the  vapour  of  water, 
80  that  we  may  assume  its  height  to  be  one  geo- 
graphical mile  =32,843  Parisian  feet.  Now  the 
radius  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  860  geographical 
miles ;  hence  the 


for  1800  years  in  Fompeii— appears  quite 
incomprehensible,  unless  some  source  exists 
whence  the  oxygen  abstracted  is  replaced. 
How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  thus 
invariable  1 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
another ;  namely,  what  becomes  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  produced  during  the 
respiration  of  animals,  and  by  the  proces^ 
of  combustion?  A  cubic  foot  of  oxygen 
gas,  by  uniting  witn  carbon  so  as  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  does  not  change  its  volume. 
The  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  ex- 
tracted from  the  atmosphere,  produce  the 
same  number  of  billions  of  cubic  feel  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  immediately  supply  its 
place. 

The  most  exact  and  most  recent  expert 
ments  of  De  Saussure,  made  in  every  sea- 
son for  a  space  of  three  years,  have  shown, 
that  the  air  contains  on  an  average  0*000415 
of  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  so 
that,  allowing  for  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
experiments,  which  must  diminish  the 
quantity  obtained,  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  regarded  as 
nearly  equal  to  1-1000  part  of  its  weight. 
The  quantity  varies  according  to  the  sea 
sons ;  but  the  yearly  average  remains  con- 
tinually the  same. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
proportion  was  less  in  past  ages ;  and  never- 
theless, the  immense  masses  of  carbonic 
acid  which  annually  flow  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  so  many  causes,  ought  percepti- 
bly to  increase  its  quantity  from  year  to 
year.  But  we  find  that  all  earlier  observers 
describe  its  volume  as  from  one-half  to  tea 
times  greater  than  that  which  it  has  at  the 
present  time ;  so  that  we  can  hence  at  most 
conclude  that  it  has  diminished. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  remain  unchanged  by  lapse  of  time, 
must  stand  in  some  fixed  relation  to  one 
another;  a  cause  must  exist  which  prevents 
the  mcrease  of  carbonic  acid  by  removing 
that  which  is  constantly  forming;  and  there 

Volume  of  atmosphere  =9,307,500  cubic  miles. 

=  cube  of  210*4  miles. 
Volume  of  oxygen        =  1,954,578  cubic  miles. 

=  cube  of  125  miles. 
Vol.  of  carbonic  acid    =3,8627  cubic  miles. 

=  cube  of  157  miles. 
The  maximum  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  has  not  here  been  adopted,  but 
the  mean,  which  is  equal  to  0  000415. 

A  man  daily  consumes  45,000  cubic  inches 
(Parisian.)  A  man  yearly  consumes  9505*2  cubic 
feet.  100  million  men  yearly  consume  9,505,- 
200,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Hence  a  thousand  million  men  yeoily  consume 
079745  cubic  miles  of  oxygen.  But  the  air  ia 
rendered  incapable  of  supporting  the  process  of 
respiration,  when  the  quantity  of  its  oxygen  i» 
decreased  12  per  cent. ;  so  that  a  thousand  million 
men  would  make  the  air  unfit  for  respiration  in  a 
million  years.  The  consumption  of  oxygen  by 
animals,  and  by  the  process  of  combustion,  is  not 
introduced  into  the  calculation. 
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must  be  some  means  of  replacing  the  oxy- 
gen, which  is  removed  from  the  air  by 
the  processes  of  combustion  and  putre- 
faction, as  well  as  by  the  respiration  of 
anmials. 

Both  these  causes  are  united  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetable  life. 

The  facts  which  we  have  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages  prove  that  the  carbon  of 
plants  must  be  derived  exclusively  from  the 
atmosphere.  Now,  carbon  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  only  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  therefore,  in  a  state  of  combination 
with  oxygen. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  likewise, 
that  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  form 
the  principal  constituents  of  vegetables ;  the 
quantity  of  the   substances  which   do  not 
possess   this   composition    being  in  a  very 
small  proportion.     Now,  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  in  the  whole  mass  is  less  than 
in  carbonic  acid  ;  for  the  latter  contains  two 
equivalents   of  oxygen,  while  one  only  is 
required  to  unite  with  hydrogen  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  water.     The  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  contain  oxygen  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  this,  are,  comparatively,  few  in 
number;  indeed,  in  many  the  hydrogen  is  in 
great  excess.     It  is  obvious,  that  when  the 
hydrogen  of  water  is  assimilated  by  a  plant, 
the  oxygen  in  combination  with  it  must  be 
liberated,  and  will  afford  a  quantity  of  this 
♦  ieiiif^nt  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  plant, 
li  liiks  be  the  case,  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  carbonic  acid  is  quite  unnecessary  in  the 
process  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  it  will 
consequently  escape  into  the  atmosphere  in 
a  gaseous  form.   It  is,  therefore,  certain,  that 
plants  must  possess  the   power  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid,  since  they  appropriate 
Its  carbon  for  their  own  use.     The  forma- 
tion of  their  principal  component  substances 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  carbon  of  the   carbonic   acid 
from  the  oxygen,  which  must  be  returned  to 
the  atmosphere,  while   the   carbon   enters 
into  combination  with  water  or  its  elements. 
The  atmosphere  must  thus  receive  a  volume 
of  oxygen   for  every   volume  of   carbonic 
acid  which  has  been  decomposed. 

This  remarkable  property  of  plants  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  certain  man- 
ner, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  person 
to  convince  himself  of  its  existence.  The 
leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  a  plant  ab- 
sorb carbonic  acid,  and  emit  an  equal 
volume  of  oxygen.  They  possess  this  pro- 
perty quite  independently  of  the  plant;  for  if, 
after  being  separated  from  the  stem,  they  are 
pieced  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid, 
and  exposed  in  that  condition  to  the  sun's 
light,  the  carbonic  acid  is,  after  a  time, 
found  to  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
water.  If  ihe  experiment  is  conducted  un- 
der a  glass  receiver  filled  with  water,  the 
oxygen  emitted  from  the  plant  may  be  col- 
ected  and  examined.  When  no  more  oxy- 
gen ffas  is  evolved,  it  is  a  sign  that  all  the 
dissolved  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed ;  but 
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the  operation  recommences  if  a  new  portion 
of  it  IS  added. 

Plants  do  not  emit  gas  when  placed  in 
water  which  either  is  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  or  contains  an  alkali  that  protects  it 
from  assimilation. 

These  observations  were  first  made  by 
Priestly  and  Sennebier.  The  excellent  ex- 
periments of  De  Saussure  have  farther 
shown,  that  plants  increase  in  weight  dur- 
ing the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  and 
separation  of  oxygen.  This  increase  in 
weight  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  quantity  of  carbon  assimilated  ;  a  fact 
which  confirms  the  view,  that  t4ie  elements 
of  water  are  assimilated  at  the  same  time. 

The  life  of  plants  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  animals,  in  a  most  simple  man- 
ner, and  for  a  wise  and  sublime  purpose. 

The  presence  of  a  rich  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation may  be  conceived  without  the  con- 
currence of  animal  life,  but  the  existence  of 
animals  is  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  the 
life  and  development  of  plants. 

Plants  not  only  afford  the  means  of  nutri- 
tion for  the  growth  and  continuance  of  ani- 
mal organization,  but  they  likewise  furnish 
that  whidh  is  essential  for  the  support  of  the 
important  vital  process  of  respiration ;  for, 
besides  separating  all  noxious  matters  from 
the  atmosphere,  they  are  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  pure  oxygen,  which  supplies  the 
loss  which  the  air  is  constantly  sustaining. 
Animals  on  the  other  hand  expire  carbon, 
which  plants  inspire;  and  thus  the  compo- 
sition of  the  medium  in  which  both  exist, 
namely,  the  atmosphere,  is  maintained  con- 
stantly unchanged. 

It  may  be  asked — is  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  atmosphere,  which  scarcely 
amounts  to  1-1 0th  per   cent.,  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  vegetation  on  the 
surlace  of  the  earth, — is  it  possible  that  the 
carbon  of  plants  has  its  origin  from  the  air 
alone?    This  question   is  very   easily  an- 
swered.    It  is  known,  that  a  column  of  air 
of  2441  lbs.  weight  rests  upon  every  square 
Hessian  foot  (=0.567  square  foot  English) 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  diameter  ot 
the  earth  and  its  superficies  are  likewise 
known,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
can  be  calculated  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
The  thousandth  part  of  this  is  caroonic  acid, 
which  contains  upwards  of  27  per  cent,  car- 
bon.    By  this  calculation  it  can  be  shown, 
that  the  atmosphere  contains   3306  billion 
lbs.  of  carbon  ;  a  quantity  which  amounts  to 
more  than  the  weight  ot  all  the  plants,  and 
of  all  the  strata  of  mineral  and  brown  coal, 
which  exist  upon  tne  earth.     This  carbon 
is,  therefore,  more  than  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes   for  which  it   is  required.      The 
quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  seawater  is 
proportionally  still  greater. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  suppose 
the  superficies  of  the  leaves  and  other  green 
parts  of  plants,  by  which  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  is  effected,  to  be  double  that  of 
the  soil  upon  which  they  grow,  a  supposi 


tion  which  is  mucn  under  the  truth  in  the 
case  of  woods,  meadows,  and  corn  fields ; 
and  if  we  farther  suppose  that  carbonic  acid 
equal  to  0.00067  of  the  volume  of  the  air, 
or  1-1 000th  of  its  weight  is  abstracted  from 
it  during  every  second  of  time,  for  eight 
hours  daily,  by  a  field  of  53,814  square  feet 
(=—  2  Hessian  acres ;)  then  those  leaves 
would  receive  1102  lbs.  of  carbon  in  two 
aundred  days.* 

But  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  a  plant  can  cease  for  any 
one  moment  during  its  life.  The  roots  and 
other  parts  of  it,  which  possess  the  same 
power,  absorb  constantly  water  and  carbonic 
acid.  This  power  is  independent  of  solar 
light.  During  the  day,  when  the  plants  are 
in  the  shade,  and  during  the  night,  carbonic 
acid  is  accumulated  in  all  parts  of  their 
structure ;  and  the  assimilation  of  the  carbon 
and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen  commence 
from  ttie  instant  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
strike  them.  As  soon  as  a  young  plant 
breaks  through  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  begins  to  acquire  colour  from  the  top 
downwards  ;  and  the  true  formation  of 
woody  tissue  commences  at  the  same  time. 

The  proper,  constant,  and  inexhaustible 
sources  of  oxygen  gas  are  the  tropics  and 
warm  climates,  where  a  sky,  seldom  cloud- 
ed, permits  the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  an  immeasurably  luxuriant  ve- 
getation. The  temperate  and  cold  zones, 
where  artificial  warmth  must  replace  defi- 
cient heat  of  the  sun,  produce,  on  the  con- 
trary, carbonic  acid  in  superabundance, 
which  is  expended  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
tropical  plants.  The  same  stream  of  air, 
which  moves  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  brings  to  us 
in  its  passage  from  the  equator,  the  oxygen 
generated  there,  and  carries  away  the  car- 
conic  acid  formed  during  our  winter. 

The   experiments   of  De  Saussure   have 

*  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  air  in  a  given  time,  is  shown  by 
the  following  calculation.  Dirring  the  whitewash- 
ing of  a  small  chamber,  the  superficies  of  the 
walls  and  roof  of  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  105 
square  metres,  and  which  receives  six  coats  of 
lime  in  four  days,  carbonic  acid  is  abstracted  from 
the  air,  and  the  lime  is  consequently  converted, 
on  the  surface,  into  a  carbonate.  It  has  been  ac- 
curately determined  that  one  square  decimetre  re- 
ceives in  this  way,  a  coating  oi  carbonate  of  lime 
which  weighs  0.732  grammes.  Upon  the  105 
square  metres  already  mentioned  there  must  ac- 
cordingly he  formed  7686  grammes  of  carbonate 
of  Hme.  which  contain  4325.6  grammes  of  carbo- 
nic acid.  The  weight  of  one  cubic  decimetre  of 
carbonic  acid  being  calculated  at  two  grammes, 
(more  ac;  urately  1.97978.)  the  above  mentioned 
surface  must  absorb  in  four  days  2.163  cubic  me- 
tres of  carbonic  acid.  2500  square  metres  (one 
Hessian  acre)  would  absorb,  under  a  similar  treat- 
ment, 51^  cubic  metres=1818  cubic  feet  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  four  days.  In  200  days  it  would  ab- 
sorb 2575  cubic  metres=  904,401  cubic  feet,  which 
contain  11,353  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid,  of  which  3304 
lbs.  are  carbon,  a  quantity  three  times  as  great  as 
that  which  is  assimilated  by  the  leaves  and  roots 
growing  upon  the  same  space. 


proved,  that  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  con- 
tain more  carbonic  acid  than  the  lower, 
which  are  in  contact  with  plants ;  and  that 
the  quantity  is  greater  by  night  than  by  day, 
when  it  undergoes  decomposition. 

Plants  thus  improve  the  air  by  the  remo- 
val of  carbonic  acid,  and  by  the  renewal  of 
oxygen,  which  is  immediately  applied  to 
the  use  of  man  and  animals.  The  horizon- 
tal currents  of  the  atmosphere  bring  with 
them  as  much  as  they  carry  away,  and  the 
interchange  of  air  between  the  upper  and 
lower  strata,  which  their  difference  of  tem- 
perature causes,  is  extremely  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  horizontal  movements 
of  the  winds.  Thus  vegetable  culture 
heightens  the  healthy  state  of  a  country, 
and  a  previously  healthy  country  would  be 
rendered  quite  uninhabitable  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  cultivation. 

The  various  layers  of  wood  and  mineral 
coal,  as  well  as  peat,  form  the  remains  of  a 
primeval  vegetation.  The  carbon  which 
they  contain  must  have  been  originally  in 
the  atmosphere  as  carbonic  acid  in  which 
form  it  was  assimilated  by  the  plants  which 
constitute  these  formations.  It  foUoAvs  from 
this,  that  the  atmosphere  must  be  richer  in 
oxygen  at  the  present  time  than  in  former 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The  increase 
must  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  these 
carboniferous  deposits.  Thus,  during  the 
formation  of  353  cubic  feet  of  Newcastle 
splint  coal,  the  atmosphere  must  have  re 
ceived  643  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  produced 
from  the  carbonic  acid  assimdated,  and  also 
158  cubic  feet  of  the  same  gas  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  water.  In  for 
mer  ages,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  must 
have  contained  less  oxygen,  but  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  than  it 
does  at  the  present  time,  a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  the  richness  and  luxuri- 
ance of  the  earlier  vegetation. 

But  a  certain  period  must  have  arrived  in 
which  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  air  experienced  neither  increase 
nor  diminution  in  any  appreciable  quantity. 
For  if  it  received  an  additional  quantity  to 
its  usual  proportion,  an  increased  vegetation 
would  be  the  natural  consequence,  and  the 
excess  would  thus  be  speedily  removed. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gas  was  less 
than  the  normal  quantity,  the  progress 
of  vegetation  would  be  retarded,  and  the 
proportion  would  soon  attain  its  proper 
standard. 

The  most  important  function  in  the  life 
of  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  in  their  as- 
similation of  carbon,  is  the  separation,  we 
might  almost  say  the  generation,  of  oxygen. 
No  matter  can  be  considered  as  nutritious, 
or  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
which  possesses  a  composition  either  simi- 
lar to  or  identical  with  theirs,  and  the  as- 
similation of  which,  therefore,  could  take 
place  without  exercising  this  function.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  nutrition  of  ani 
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Dials.  Hence  such  substances  as  sugar^ 
starch,  and  gum,  which  are  themselves  pro- 
ducts of  plants,  cannot  be  adopted  for  as- 
similation. And  this  is  rendered  certain  by 
the  experiments  of  vegetable  physiologists, 
who  have  shown  that  aqueous  solutions  of 
these  bodies  are  imbibed  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  their  struc- 
ture, but  are  not  assimilated,  they  cannot, 
therefore,  be  employed  in  their  nutrition. 
We  could  scarcely  conceive  a  form  more 
convenient  for  assimilation  than  that  of 
gum,  starch,  and  sugar,  for  they  aL  contain 
the  elements  of  woody  fibre,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  proportions. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  we  shall 
adduce  satisfactory  proofs  that  decayed 
woody  fibre  (humus)  contains  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water,  without  an  excess  of 
oxygen  ;  its  composition  differing  from  that 
of  woody  fibre  in  its  being  richer  in  carbon. 

Misled  by  this  simplicity  in  its  constitu- 
tion, physiologists  found  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  mode  of  the  formation  of 
Woody  fibre ;  for  they  say,*  humus  has  only 
to  enter  into  combination  with  water,  in 
order  to  effect  the  formation  of  woody  fibre, 
and  other  substances  similaily  composed, 
such  as  sugar,  starch,  and  gum.  But  they 
forget  that  their  own  experiments  have  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  the  inaptitude  of  these 
substances  for  assimilation. 

All  the  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the 
modus  operandi  of  humus  have  their  ori^^ia 
m  the  false  notions  entertained  respecting 
the  most  important  vital  functions  of  plants  j 
analogy,  that  fertile  source  of  error,  having, 
unfortunately,  led  tovthe  very  unapt  com- 
parison of  the  vital  functions  of  plants  with 
those  of  animals. 

Substances,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  &c., 
which  contain  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water,  are  products  of  the  life  of  plants 
which  live  only  while  they  generate  them. 
The  same  mav  be  said  of  humus,  for  it  can 
be  formed  in  plants  like  the  former  sub- 
stances. Smithson,  Jameson,  and  Thomson, 
found  that  the  black  excretions  of  unhealthy 
elms,  oaks,  and  horse  chesnuts,  consisted  oi 
humic  acid  in  combination  with  alkalies. 
Berzelius  detected  similar  products  in  the 
bark  of  most  trees.  Now,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  diseased  organs  of  a  plant  possess 
the  power  of  generating  the  matter  to  which 
its  substance  and  vigour  are  ascribed  ? 

How  does  it  happen,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
the  absorption  oi  carbon  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  plants  is  doubted  by  all  botanists 
and  vegetable  physiologists,  and  that  by  the 
greater  nvM^iber  the  purification  of  the  air  by 
means  of  them  is  wholly  denied? 

The  action  of  plants  on  the  air  in  the 
absence  of  light,  that  is  during  night,  has 
been  much  misconceived  by  botanists,  and 
from  this  we  may  trace  most  of  the  errors 
which  abound  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
writings.    The  experiments  of  Ingenl^ouss 

*  Meyeii,  Pfanzenphysiologie,  II.  S.  141. 


were  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  tnis  un- 
certainty of  opinion  regarding  the  influence 
of  plants  in  purifying  the  air.  His  obser- 
vation that  green  plants  emit  carbonic  acid 
in  the  dark,  led  De  Saussure  and  Grischow 
to  new  investigations,  by  which  they  ascer- 
tained that  under  such  conditions  plants  do 
really  absorb  oxygen  and  emit  carbonic  acid ; 
but  that  the  whole  volume  of  air  undergoes 
diminution  at  the  same  time.  From  the 
latter  fact  it  follows,  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas  absorbed  is  greater  than  the 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  separated ;  for,  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  no  diminution  could 
occur.  These  facts  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
the  views  based  on  them  have  been  so  false, 
that  nothing,  except  the  total  want  of  obser- 
vation and  the  utmost  ignorance  of  the 
chemical  relations  of  plants  to  the  atmos- 
phere, can  account  for  their  adoption. 

It  is  known  that  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
a  number  of  other  gases,  exercise  a  pecu- 
liar, and  in  general,  an  injurious  influence 
upon  living  plants.  Is  it,  then,  probable,  that 
oxygen,  one  of  the  most  energetic  agents  in 
nature,  should  remain  without  influence  on 
plants  when  one  of  their  peculiar  processes 
of  assimilation  has  ceased  1 

It  is  true  that  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  arrested  by  absence  of  light. 
But  then,  namely,  at  night,  a  true  chemical 
process  commences,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  aii,  upon  the 
organic  substances  composing  the  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit.  This  process  is  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable 
organism,  because  it  goes  on  in  a  dead  plant 
exactly  as  in  a  living  one. 

The  substances  composing  the  leaves  of 
different  plants  being  known,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  to  calcu- 
late which  of  them,  during  life,  should  ab- 
sorb most  oxygen  by  chemical  action  when 
the  influence  of  jight  is  withdrawn. 

The  leaves  and  green  parts  of  all  plants 
containing  volatile  oils  or  volatile  constitu- 
ents in  general,  which  change  into  resin  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  should  absoro 
more  than  other  parts  which  are  free  from 
such  substanjces.  Those  leaves,  also,  which 
contain  either  the  constituents  of  nutgalls, 
or  compounds  in  which  nitrogen  is  present, 
ought  to  absorb  more  oxygen  than  those 
which  do  not  contain  such  matters.  The 
correctness  of  these  inferences  has  been  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  observations  of  De 
Saussure  j  for,  while  the  tasteless  leaves  of 
the  Agave  americana  absorb  only  0*3  of 
their  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  dark,  during 
24  hours,  the  leaves  of  the  Pinus  Mies, 
which  contain  volatile  and  resinous  oils, 
absorb  10  times,  those  of  the  Quercus  Rnb\tr 
containing  tannic  acid  14  times,  and  the 
balmy  leaves  of  the  Populus  alba  21  times 
that  quantity.  This  chemical  action  is 
shown  very  plainly  also,  in  the  leaves  of 
the  Cotyledon  calyeirmm,  the  Cacaliajicoides, 
and  others ;  for  they  are  sour  like  sorrel  in 
the  morning,  tasteless  at  noon,  and  bitter  in 
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the  evening.     The  formation  of  acids  is  I  oak  wood  contain<i  J,  mnr-.  1,  a 
effected  dunng  the  night  by  a  true  process    correTponds  ^  .his  prZL^^  T 
of  oxidauon:  these  are  deprived  of  their   Larix.P^M»  »„H  i  £,°"'°?u„  l'^.^"'"* 


~7 r,  -.--""&  Y      "^s""-  "y  a  irue  process 

ot  oxidaUon :  these  are  deprived  of  their 
acid  properties  during  the  day  and  evenin<r, 
and  are  changed  by  separation  of  a  part  oT 
their  oxygen  into  compounds  containing 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  in  the  same 
proportions  as  m  water,  or  even  with  an 
excess  of  hydrogen,  which  is  the  composi- 
tion ot  all  tasteless  and  bitter  substances. 

Indeed,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
could  be  estimated  pretty  nearly  by  the  dif- 
ferent periods  which  the  green  leaves  of 
plants  require  to  undergo  alteration  in  colour, 
by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Those 
which  continue  longest  green  wiU  abstract 
less  oxygen  from  the  air  in  an  equal  space 
ol  time,  than  those  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  suffer  a  more  rapid  change.  It  is 
found,  for  example,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Ilex  aquifolium,  distinguished  by  the  dura- 
bility of  their  colour,  absorb  only  0*86  of 
their  volume  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  same  time 
that  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  absorb  8,  and 
those  of  the  beech  9 J  times  their  volume; 
both  the  beech  and  poplar  being  remarkable 
lor  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the 
colour  ot  their  leaves  changes. 

When  the  green  leaves  of  the  poplar,  the 
beech,  the  oak,  or  the  holly,  are  dried  under 
the  air  pump,  with  exclusion  of  light  then 
inoistened  with  water,  and  placed  under  a 
glass   globe   filled  with   oxygen,   they  are 
found  to  absorb  that  gas   in  proportion  as 
they  change  m  colour.   The  chemical  nature 
ot  this  process  is  thus  completely  established. 
Ihe  diminution  of  the  gas  which  occurs  can 
only  be  owing  to  the  union  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  with   those   substances 
which  are  already  in  the  state  of  oxides,  or 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  in  those 
vegetable  compounds  which  c5ntain  it  in 
excess.    The  fallen  brown  or  yellow  leaves 
01  the  oak  contain  no  longer  tannin,  and 
tnose  of  the  poplar  no  balsamic  constituents. 
1  he  property  which  green  leaves  possess 
ot  absorbing  oxygen  belongs  also  to  fresh 

rfn;'^-^''^^rJ^^^  ^'^"^  ^  ^wig  or  from 
the  interior  of  the  trunk  of  a  tre?.  When 
fine  chips  of  such  wood  are  placed  in  a 
moist  condition  under  a  jar  filled  with  oxv- 
pen  the  gas  is  seen  to  diminish  in  volume, 
l^ut  wood  dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  then  moistened,  converts  the 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  without  change 
of  volunie ;  fresh  wood,  therefore,  absor1)s 
most  oxygen. 

MM.  Petersen  and  SchSdler  have  shown, 
hy  the  careful  elementary  analysis  of  24  dif- 

Z«^Tt  °^r'"^'  '^^'  tl^e/ contain  car- 
addition  nf^  "'*•"?'"'  °'^  ^^•"'  ^«h  "le 
Oak  wnJ  "  "^T''  ?"^''"*y  °f  hy<lrogen. 
d^il  ^  i1iro*=??"y  '^'^^n  fro-n  Ihe  tree,  and 

carSn  fi^Q  P^i^'^  ^••)  '=°"'-''"«  4^-432 
carbon,  6.069  hydrogen,  and  44.499  oxygen. 

celt/^^'^'u^  ofhydrogen  which  fs  ne- 
cessary to  combine  with  44.498  oxygen  in 

namely,  5.56j  it  is  evident,  therefore,  tha 


i^m,  P.  Abies,  and  P.  picea  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  amounts  to  l,  and  in  Tilia  euro^ 
pcBa  to  J.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  stands 
in  some  relation  to  the  specific  weight  of  the 
wood ;  the  lighter  kinds  of  wood  contain 
more  of  it  than  the  heavier.  In  ebony  wood 
{Uwspyros  Ebenum)  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen are  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  in 
water. 

The  difference  between  the  composition 
of  the  varieues  of  wood,  and  that  of  simple 
woody  fibre,  depends,  unquestionably,  upon 
the  presence  of  constituents,  in  part  soluble 
and  m  part  insoluble,  such  as  resin  and 
other  matters,  which  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen :  the  hydrogen  of  such 
substances  being  in  the  analysis  of  the  vari- 
ous woods  superadded  to  that  of  the  true 
woody  fibre. 

It  has  previously  been  mentioned  that 
mouldering  oak  wood  contains  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water,  without  any  excess 
ot  hydrogen.  But  the  proportions  of  ivi 
constituents  must  necessarily  have  been  dif- 
ferent, if  the  volume  of  the  air  had  not 
changed  during  its  decay,  because  the  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen  in  those  component 
substances  of  the  wood  which  contained  it 
in  excess  is  here  diminished,  and  this  dimi- 
nution could  only  be  effected  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  consequent  formation 
of  water. 

Most  vegetable  physiologists  have  con- 
nected the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  during 
the  night  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
trom  the  atmosphere,  and  have  considered 
these  actions  as  a  true  process  of  respiration 
in  plants,  similar  to  that  of  animals,  and  like 
It,  having  for  its  result  the  separation  of 
carbon  from  some  of  their  constitutents. 
1  his  opinion  has  a  very  weak  and  unstable 
foundaUon. 

The  carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves  and  by  the  roots,  to- 
gether  with  water,  ceases  to  be  decomposed 
on  the  departure  of  daylight  j  it  is  dissolved 
in  the  juices  which  pervade  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  escapes  every  moment  through 
the  leaves  m  quantity  corresponding  to  that 
ol  the  water  which  evaporates. 

A  soil  in  which  plants  vegetate  vigor- 
ously, contains  a  certain  quantity  of  mois- 
ture which  is  indispensably  necessary  tii 
their  existence.  Carbonic  acid,  likewise.  i.» 
always  present  in  such  a  soil,  whether  it 
has  been  abstracted  from  the  air  or  has  been 
generated  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 
Kain  and  well  water,  and  also  that  from 
other  sources,  invariably  contains  carlx)nic 
acid.  Plants  during  their  life  constantly 
possess  the  power  of  absorbmg  by  their 
roots  moisture,  and,  along  with  it,  air  and 
carbonic  acid.  Is  it,  therefore,  surprising 
that  the  carbonic  acid  should  be  returned 
unchanged  to  the  atmosphere,  along  with 
water,  when  light  (the  cause  of  the  fixatioa 
ot  Its  carbon)  is  absent  1 
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Neither  this  emission  of  carbonic  acid  nor 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  has  any  connection 
with  the  process  of  assimilation ;  nor  have 
they  the  slightest  relation  to  one  another; 
the  one  5  a  purely  mechanical,  the  other  a 
purely  chemical  process.  A  cotton  wick, 
mclosed  in  a  lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  Uving  plant  in  the 
night.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  sucked 
up  by  capillary  attraction,  and  both  evapo- 
rate from  the  exterior  part  of  the  wick. 

Plants  which  live  in  a  soil  containing  hu- 
mus exhale  much  more  carbonic  acid  dur- 
ing the  night  than  those  which  grow  in  dry 
situations;  they  also  yield  more  in  rainy 
than  in  dry  weather.  These  facts  point  out 
to  us  the  cause  of  the  numerous  contradic- 
tory observations,  which  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  change  impressed  upon 
the  air  by  living  plants,  both  in  darkness 
and  in  common  daylight,  but  which  are  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  as  they  do  not 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  main  question. 

There  are  other  facts  which  prove  in  a  de- 
cisive manner  that  plants  yield  more  oxygen 
to  the  atmosphere  than  they  extract  from  it; 
these  proofs,  however,  are  to  be  drawn  with 
certainty  only  from  plants  which  live  under 
water. 

When  pools  and  ditches,  the  bottoms  of 
which   are   covered  with   growing  plants, 
freeze  upon  their  surface  in  winter,  so  that 
the  water  is  completely  excluded  from  the 
atmosphere  by  a  clear  stratum  of  ice,  small 
bubbles  of  gas  are  observed  to  escape,  con- 
tinually, during  the  day,  from  the  points  of 
the  leaves  and  twigs.    These  bubbles  are 
seen  most  distinctly  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  upon  the  ice ;  they  are  very  small 
at  first,  but  collect  under  the  ice  and  form 
larger  bubbles.    They  consist  of  pure  oxy- 
gen gas.     Neither  during  the  night,  nor  dur- 
ing the  day  when  the  sun  does  not  shine, 
are  they  observed  to  diminish  in  quantity. 
The  source  of  this  oxygen  is  the  carbonic 
acid  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plants,  but  is  again  supplied 
to  the  water,  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  soil.     If  these  plants 
absorb  oxygen  during  the  night,  it  can  be  in 
no  greater  quantity  than  that  which  the  sur- 
rounding water  holds  in  solution,  for  the 
gas,  which  has  been  exhaled,  is  not  again 
absorbed.    The  action  of  water  plants  can- 
not be  supposed  to  form  an  exception  to  a 
great  law  of  nature,  and  the  less  so,  as  the 
different  action  of  aerial  plants  upon  the  at- 
mosphere is  very  easily  explained. 

The  opinion  is  not  new  that  the  carbonic 
tcid  of  the  air  serves  for  the  nutriment  of 
plants,  and  that  its  carbon  is  assimilated  by 
them ;  it  has  been  admitted,  defended,  and 
argued  for,  by  the  soundest  and  most  intelli- 
gent natural  philosophers,  namely,  by  Priest- 
ley, Sennebier,  De  Saussure,  and  even  by 
Ingenhouss  himself.  There  scarcely  exists 
a  theory  in  natural  science,  in  favour  of 
which  there  are  rao      \lear  and  decisive  ar- 


guments. How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  its  not  being  received  in  its  full  extent  by 
most  other  physiologists,  for  its  being  even 
disputed  by  many,  and  considered  by  a  few 
as  quite  refuted  1 

All  this  is  due  to  two  causes,  which  we 
shall  now  consider. 

One  is,  that  in  botany  the  talent  and  la- 
bour of  inquirers  has  been  wholly  spent  in 
the  examination  of  form  and  structure :  che- 
mistry and  physics  have  not  been  allowed 
to  sit  in  council  upon  the  explanation  of  the 
most  simple  processes ;  iheir  experience  and 
their  laws  have  not  been  employed,  though 
the  most  powerful  means  of  help  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  true  knowledge.  They  have 
not  been  used,  because  their  study  has  been 

neglected.  ,  .      i 

All  discoveries  in  physics  and  m  chemis- 
try, all  explanations  of  chemists,  must  re- 
main without  fruit  and  useless,  because, 
even  to  the  great  leaders  in  physiology,  car- 
bonic acid,  ammonia,  acids,  and  bases,  are 
sounds  without  meaning,  words  without 
sense,  terms  of  an  unknown  language,  which 
awaken  no  thoughts  and  no  associations. 
They  treat  these  sciences  like  the  vulgar, 
who  despise  a  foreign  literature  in  exact 
propoition  to  their  ignorance  of  it;  since 
even  when  they  have  had  some  acquintance 
with  them,  they  have  not  understood  their 
spirit  and  application. 

Physiologists  reject  the  aid  of  chemistry 
in  their  inquiry  into  the  secrets  of  vitality, 
although  it  alone  could  guide  them  in  the 
true  path  ;  they  reject  chemistry,  because  in 
its  pursuit  of  knowledge  it  destroys  the  sub- 
jects of  its  investigation ;  but  they  forget 
that  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  must  dis- 
member the  body,  and  destroy  its  organs,  if 
an  account  is  to  be  given  of  their  form, 
structure,  and  functions.  , 

When  pure  potato  starch  is  dissolved  m 
nitric  acid,  a  ring  of  the  finest  wax  remains. 
What  can  be  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  chemist,  that  each  grain  of  starch  con- 
sists of  concentric  layers  of  wax  and  amylin, 
which   thus    mutually   protect  each   other 
against  the  action  of  water  and  ether  ?    Can 
results  of  this  kind,  which  illustrate  so  com- 
pletely both  the  nature  and  properties  of 
bodies,  be  attained  by  the  microscope  1     Is 
it  possible  to  make  the  gluten  in  a  piece  of 
bread  visible  in  all  its  connections  and  rami- 
fications 1     It  is  impossible  by  means  of  in- 
struments ;  but  if  the  piece  of  bread  is  placed 
in  a  lukewarm  decoction  of  malt,  the  starch, 
and  the  substance  called  dextrine,*  are  seen 
to  dissolve  like  sugar  in  water,  and,  at  last, 
nothing  remains  except  the  gluten,  in  the 


*  According  to  Raspail,  starch  consists  of  vesi- 
cles inclosing  within  them  a  fluid  resembling  gum. 
Starch  may  be  put  in  cold  water  without  bemg 
dissolved  :  but,  when  placed  in  hot  water,  these 
spherules  burst,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  hquid. 
q'his  liquid  is  the  dextrine  of  Biot,  so  called  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  property  of  turning  the 
plane  of  the  polarization  of  light  to  the  right  hand. 
—Ed. 


form  of  a  spongy  mass,  the  minute  pores  of 
which  can  be  seen  only  by  a  microscope. 

Chemistry  offers  innumerable  resources 
of  this  kind  which  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  organs  of 
plants;  but  they  are  not  used,  because  the 
need  of  them  is  not  felt.  The  most  import- 
ant organs  of  animals  and  their  functions 
are  known,  although  they  may  not  be  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  But  in  vegetable  phy- 
sioogy,  a  leaf  is  in  every  case  regarded 
merely  as  a  leaf,  notwithstanding  that  leaves 
generating  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of  lemons 
must  possess  a  different  nature  from  those 
in  which  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  Vitality,  in 
its  peculiar  operations,  makes  use  of  a  spe- 
cial apparatus  for  each  function  of  an  organ. 
A  rose  twig  engrafted  upon  a  lemon  tree 
does  not  bring  forth  lemons,  but  roses. 
Vegetable  physiologists  in  the  study  of  their 
science  have  not  directed  their  attention  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  most  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. 

The  second  cause  of  the  incredulity  with 
which  physiologists  view  the  theory  of  the 
nutrition  of  plants  by  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  is,  that  the  art  of  experi- 
menting is  not  known  in  physiology,  it  being 
an  art  which  can  be  learned  accurately  only 
m  the  chemical  laboratory.  Nature  speaks 
■o  us  in  a  peculiar  language,  in  the  language 
of  phenomena;  she  answers  at  all  times  the 
questions  which  are  put  to  her;  and  such 
questions  are  experiments.  An  experiment 
is  the  expression  of  a  thought :  we  are  near 
the  truth  when  the  phenomena  elicited  by 
the  experiment  corresponds  to  the  thought; 
while  the  opposite  result  shows  that  the 
question  was  falsely  stated,  and  that  the 
conception  was  erroneous. 

The  critical  repetition  of  another's  experi- 
ments must  be  viewed  as  a  criticism  of  his 
opinions ;  if  the  result  of  the  criticism  be 
merely  negative,  if  it  do  not  suggest  more 
correct  ideas  in  the  place  of  those  which  it 
is  intended  to  refute,  it  should  be  disre- 
garded; because  the  worse  experimenter  the 
critic  IS,  the  greater  will  be  the  discrepancy 
between  the  results  he  obtains  and  the  views 
proposed  by  the  other. 

It  is  too  much  forgotten  by  physiologists, 
that  their  duty  really  is  not  to  refute  the  ex- 
periments of  others,  nor  to  show  that  they 
are  erroneous,  but  to  discover  truth,  and 
that  alone.  It  is  startling,  when  we  reflect 
that  all  the  time  and  energy  of  a  multitude 
of  persons  of  genius,  talent,  and  knowledge, 
are  expended  in  endeavours  to  demonstrate 
each  other's  errors. 

r  '^^^.^"^stion  whether  carbonic  acid  is  the 
Ipod  of  plants  or  not  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiments  with  perfect  zeal  and 
good  faith;  the  results  have  been  opposed 

?•  ^"^^view.     But  how  was  fne  inquiry  m- 
fitituted?  ^     ^ 

The  seeds  of  balsamines,  beans,  cresses, 
and  gourds,  were  sown  in  pure  Carrara 
marble,  and  sprinkled  with  water  containing 
carbonic  acid.     The  seeds  sprang,  but  the 


plants  did  not  attain  to  the  development  of 
the  third  small  leaf.  In  other  cases,  they 
allowed  the  water  to  penetrate  the  marble 
from  below,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  they  died. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  they  lived 
longer  with  pure  distilled  water  than  with 
that  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid;  but 
still,  in  this  case  also,  they  eventually  pe- 
rished. Other  experimenters  sowed  seeds 
of  plants  in  flowers  of  sulphur  and  sulphate 
of  baryles,  and  tried  to  nourish  them  with 
carbonic  acid,  but  without  success. 

Such  experiments  have  been  considered 
as  positive  proofs,  that  carbonic  acid  will 
not  nourish  plants ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  instituted  is  opposed  to  all  rules 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  to  all  the  laws 
of  chemistry. 

Many  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
life  of  plants  ;  those  of  each  genus  require 
special  conditions ;  and  should  but  one  of 
these  be  wanting,  although  'the  rest  be  sup- 
plied, the  plants  will  not  be  brought  to  ma- 
turity. The  organs  of  a  plant,  as  well  as 
those  of  an  animal,  contain  substances  of 
the  most  different  kinds;  some  are  formed 
solely  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water, 
others  contain  nitrogen,  and  in  all  plants  we 
find  metallic  oxides  in  the  state  of  salts. 
The  food  which  can  serve  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  organs  of  a  plant,  must  neces- 
sarily contain  all  its  elements.  These  most 
essential  of  all  the  chemical  qualities  of  nu- 
triment may  be  united  in  one  substance,  or 
they  may  exist  separately  in  several ;  in 
which  case,  the  one  contains  what  is  want- 
ing in  the  other.  Dogs  die  although  fed 
with  jelly,  a  substance  which  contains  ni- 
trogen ;  they  cannot  live  upon  white  bread, 
sugar  or  starch,  if  these  are  given  as  food, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  substances. 
Can  it  be  concluded  from  this,  that  these 
substances  contain  no  elements  suited  for 
assimilation?     Certainly  not. 

Vitality  is  the  power  which  each  organ 
possesses  of  constantly  reproducing  itself ; 
for  this  it  requires  a  supply  of  substance ^ 
which  contain  the  constituent  elements 
of  its  own  substance,  and  are  capable 
of  undergoing  transformation.  All  the 
organs  together  cannot  generate  a  single 
element,  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  a  metallic 
oxide. 

When  the  quantity  of  the  food  is  too 
great,  or  is  not  capable  of  undergoing  the 
necessary  transformation,  or  exerts  any  pe- 
culiar chemical  action,  the  organ  itself  is 
subjected  to  a  change  :  all  poisons  act  in  this 
manner.  The  most  nutritious  substances 
may  cause  death.  In  experiments  such  as 
those  described  above,  every  condition  of 
nutrition  should  be  considered.  Besides 
those  matters  wh'rh  form  their  principal 
constituent  parts,  boiti  animals  and  plants 
require  others,  the  peculiar  functions  ot 
which  are  unknown.  These  are  inorganic 
sabstances,  such  as  common  salt,  the  total 
want  of  which  is  in  animals  inevitably  pro- 
ductive of  death.    Plants,  for  tne  same  rea- 
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son,  cannot  live  unless  supplied  wiih  cer- 
tain metallic  compounds. 

If  we  knew  with  certainty  that  there  ex- 
isted a  substance  capable  alone  of  nour- 
ishing a  plant  and  of  bringing  it  to  maturity, 
we  might  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  life  of  all  plants,  by 
studying  its  characters  and  composition.  If 
humus  were  such  a  substance,  it  would 
have  precisely  the  same  value  as  the  only 
single  food  which  nature  has  produced  for 
animal  organization,  namely,  milk  (Prout.) 
The  constituents  of  milk  are  cheese  or 
caseine,  a  compound  containing  nitrogen  in 
large  proportion  ;  butter,  in  which  hydrogen 
abounds ;  and  sugar  of  milk,  a  substance 
with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen in  the  same  proportion  as  in  water.  It 
also  contains  in  solution,  lactate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  common  salt ;  and  a 
peculiar  aromatic  product  exists  in  the  but- 
ter, called  butyric  acid.  The  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  milk  is  a  key  to  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
tion of  all  animals. 

All  substances  which  are  adequate  to  the 
nourishment  of  animals  contain  those  ma- 
terials united,  though  not  always  in  the 
same  form ;  nor  can  any  one  be  wanting  for 
a  certain  space  of  time,  without  a  marked 
effect  on  the  health  being  produced.  The 
employment  of  a  substance  as  food  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  its  capacity  of  assimi- 
lation, and  of  the  conditions  under  which' 
this  takes  place. 

A  carnivorous  animal  dies  in  the  vacuum 
of  an  air  pump,  even  though  supplied  with 
a  superabundance  of  food  ;  it  dies  in  the  air, 
if  the  demands  oT-  its  stomach  are  not  satis- 
fied ;  and  it  dies  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  how- 
ever lavishly  nourishment  be  given  to  it.  Is 
it  hence  to  be  concluded,  that  neither  flesh, 
nor  air,  nor  oxygen,  is  fitted  to  support  life  ? 
Certainly  not. 

From  the  pedestal  of  the  Trajan  column 
at  Rome  we  might  chisel  out  each  single 
piece  of  stone,  if  upon  the  extraction  of  the 
second  we  replaced  the  first.  But  could  we 
conclude  from  this  that  the  column  was  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  not  supported  by  a 
single  piece  of  its  foundation  ?  Assuredly 
not.  Yet  the  strongest  proof  would  have 
been  given  that  each  portion  of  the  pedestal 
could  be  removed,  without  the  downfall  of 
the  column. 

Animal  and  vegetable  physiologists,  how- 
ever, come  to  such  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  the  process  of  assimilation.  They 
institute  experiments,  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  life — with  the  quali- 
ties and  proper  nutriment  of  the  animal  or 
plant  on  which  they  operate — or  with  the 
nature  and  chemical  constitution  of  its 
organs.  These  experiments  are  considered 
by  them  as  convincing  proofs,  while  they 
are  fitted  only  to  awaken  pity. 

Is  it  possible  to  bring  a  plant  to  maturity 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with- 


out the  aid  of  some  substance  contauiing  ni- 
trogen, which  is  an  essential  constituent  oi 
the  sap,  and  indispensable  for  its  produc- 
tion? Must  the  plant  not  die,  however 
abundant  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  may 
be,  as  soon  as  the  first  small  leaves  have 
exhausted  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
seeds? 

Can  a  plant  be  expected  to  grow  in  Car- 
rara marble,  even  when  an  azotised  sub- 
stance is  supplied  to  it,  if  the  marble  be 
sprinkled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  dissolves  the  lime  and 
forms  bicarbonate  of  lime  ?  A  plant  of  the 
family  of  the  Plumbaginece,  upon  the  leaves 
of  which  fine  hornlike,  or  scaly  processes 
of  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed, 
might,  perhaps,  attain  maturity  under  such 
circumstances;  but  these  experiments  are 
only  sufficient  to  prove,  that  cresses,  gourds, 
and  balsamines,  cannot  be  nourished  by 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  in  the  absence  of  mat- 
ter containing  nitrogen.  We  may,  indeed, 
conclude,  that  the  salt  of  lime  acts  as  a 
poison,  since  the  developement  of  plants 
will  advance  farther  in  pure  water,  when 
lime  and  carbonic  acid  are  not  used. 

Moist  flowers  of  sulphur  attract  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  become  acid.  Is 
it  possible  that  a  plant  can  grow  and  flourish 
in  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  with  no 
other  nourishment  than  carbonic  acid  ?  It  is 
true,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  formed 
thus  in  hours,  or  in  days,  may  be  small,  but 
the  property  of  each  particle  of  the  sulphur 
to  absorb  oxygen  and  retain  it,  is  present 
every  moment. 

When  it  is  known  that  piants  require 
moisture,  carbonic  acid,  and  air,  should  we 
choose  as  the  soil  for  experiments  on  their 
growth,  sulphate  of  baryies,  which,  from  its 
nature  and  specific  gravity,  completely  pre- 
vents the  access  of  air? 

All  these  experiments  are  valueless  for  the 
decision  of  any  question.  It  is  absurd  to 
take  for  them  anv  soil,  at  mere  hazard,  as 
long  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  functions 
performed  in  plants  by  those  inorganic  sub- 
stances which  are  apparently  foreign  to 
them.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  mature  a 
plant  of  the  family  of  the  Graminece,  or  of 
the  Equisctitcece,  the  solid  framework  of 
which  contains  silicate  of  potash,  without 
silicic  acid  and  potash,  or  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Oxalic  without  potash,  or  saline  plants 
such  as  the  saltworts  (Sahola  and  Salicomia) 
without  chloride  of  sodium,  or  at  least  some 
salt  of  similar  properties.  All  seeds  of  the 
Graminece  contain  phosphate  of  magnesia ; 
the  solid  parts  of  the  roots  of  the  alth^a  con- 
tain more  phosphate  of  lime  than  woody  fibre. 
Are  these  substances  merely  accidentally 
present  ?  A  plant  should  not  be  chosen  for 
experiment,  when  the  matter  which  it  re 
quires  for  its  assimilation  is  not  well  known. 

What  value,  now,  can  be  attached  to  ex- 
periments in  which  all  those  matters  which 
a  plant  requires  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, besides  its  mere  nutriment^  1  ave  been 


excluded  with  the  greatest  care  ?  Can  the 
laws  of  life  be  investigated  in  an  organised 
being  which  is  diseased  or  dying? 

The  mere  observation  of  a  wood  or  mea- 
dow is  infinitely  better  adapted  to  decide  so 
simple  a  question  than  all  the  trivial  experi- 
ments under  a  glass  globe;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  instead  of  one  plant  there  are 
thousands.  When  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  a  single  cubic  inch  of  their 
soil,  and  know  the  composition  of  the  air 
and  rainwater,  we  are  in  possession  of  all 
the  conditions  necessary  to  their  life.  The 
source  of  the  different  elements  entering  into 
the  composition  of  plants  cannot  possibly 
escape  us,  if  we  know  in  what  form  they 
take  up  their  nourishment,  and  compare  its 
composition  with  that  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  compose  their  structure. 

All  these  questions  will  now  be  examined 
and  discussed.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived  from  the 
atmosphere :  it  still  remains  for  us  to  in- 
quire what  power  is  exerted  on  vegetation 
by  the  numus  of  the  soil  and  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants  and  also  to  trace  the 
sources  of  their  nitrogen. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   THE    ORIGIN   AND   ACTION   OF   HUMUS. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  that  all  plants  and  vegetable 
structures  undergo  two  processes  of  decom- 
position after  death.  One  of  these  is  named 
fermentation;  the  other,  putrefaction,  decay, 
or  ercmacaiisis.* 

It  will  likewise  be  shown,  that  decay  is  a 
slow  process  of  combustion, — a  process, 
therefore,  in  which  the  combustible  parts  of 
a  plant  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  decay  of  woody  fibre  (the  principal 
constituent  of  all  plants)  is  accompanied  by 
a  phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This 
substance,  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen 
gas,  converts  the  latter  into  an  equal  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  decay  ceases  upon 
the  disappearance  of  the  oxygen.  If  the 
carbonic  acid  is  removed,  and  oxygen  re- 
placed, its  decay  recommences,  that  is,  it 
again  converts  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid. 
\Voody  fibre  consists  of  carbon  and  the  ele- 
n\ents  of  water  ;  and  if  we  judge  only  from 
the  products  formed  during  its  decomposi- 
tion, and  from  those  formed  by  pure  char- 
coal, burned  at  a  high  temperature,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  causes  were  the 
same  in  both:  the  decay  of  woody  fibre  pro- 
ceeds, therefore,  as  if  no  hydrogen  or  oxy- 
gen entered  into  its  composition. 


The  word  eremacausis  was  proposed  by  the 
author  some  time  since,  in  order  to  explain  the 
true  nature  of  decay ;  it  is  compouncfed  from 
•^•A*at,  f)y  degrees  and  khvo-k,  burning. 


A  very  long  time  is  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  process  of  combustion,  and  the 
presence  of  water  is  necessary  for  its  main- 
tenance: alkalies  promote  it,  but  acids  re- 
tard it;  all  antiseptic  substances,  such  as 
sulphurous  acid,  the  mercurial  salts,  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  &c.,  cause  its  complete  ces 
sation. 

Woody  fibre  in  a  state  of  decay  is  t:.e 
substance  called  humus,^ 

The  property  of  woody  fibre  t?  ov  nvert 
surrounding  oxygen  gas  into  carbonxi  acid 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  its  decay  ad- 
vances, and  at  last  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
brown  coaly-looking  substance  remains,  in 
which  this  property  is  entirely  wanting 
This  substance  is  called  mould;  it  is  the 
product  of  the  complete  decay  of  woody 
fibre.  Mould  constitutes  the  principal  of  aL 
the  strata  of  brown  coal  and  peat. 

Humus  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  a  soil 
permeable  to  air  as  in  the  air  itself;  it  is  a 
continued  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it 
emits  very  slowly.  An  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  air, 
surrounds  every  particle  of  decaying  humus. 
The  cultivation  of  land,  by  tilling  and  loos- 
ening the  soil,  causes  a  free  and  unob- 
structed access  of  air.  An  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  is,  therefore,  contained  in  every 
fertile  soil,  and  is  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant food  for  the  young  plants  which  grow 
in  it. 

In  spring,  when  those  organs  of  plants 
are  absent  which  nature  has  appointed  for 
the  assumption  of  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  component  substance  of  the 
seeds  is  exclusively  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  roots.  Each  new  radicle  fibril 
which  a  plant  acquires  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  at  the  same  time  a  mouth,  a 
lung,  and  a  stomach.  The  roots  perform 
the  functions  of  the  leaves  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  formation  :  they  extract 
from  the  soil  their  proper  nutriment,  namely, 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  humus. 

By  loosening  the  soil  which  surrounds 
young  plants,  we  favour  the  access  of  air, 
and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  their  food 
is  diminished  by  every  difficulty  which  op- 
poses the  renewal  ot  air.  A  plant  itself 
effects  this  change  of  air  at  a  certain  period 
of  its  growth.  The  carbonic  acid,  which 
protects  the  undecayed  humus  from  farther 
change,  is  absorbed  and  taken  awav  by  thtf 
fine  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  rootf 
themselves ;  this  is  replaced  by  atmospheric 
air,  by  which  process  the  decay  is  renewed, 
and  a  fresh  portion  of  carbonic  acid  formed. 
A  plant  at  this  time  receives  its  food  both 
by  the  roots  and  by  the  organs  above  ground, 
and  advances  rapidly  to  maturity. 

When  a  plant  is  quite  matured,  and  when 

*  The  humic  acid  of  chemists  is  a  product  of  the 
deromposition  of  humus  hy  alkalies;  it  does  not 
exift  in  the  hunjus  of  vegetable  physiologist*. 
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the  organs  by  which  it  obtains  food  from 
the  atmosphere  are  formed,  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  soil  is  no  farther  required. 

Deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  or  its 
complete  dryness,  does  not  now  check  the 
<^owth  of  a  plant,  provided  it  receives  from 
the  dew  and  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  is 
requisite  for  the  process  of  assimilation. 
During  the  heat  of  summer  it  derives  its 
carbon  exclusively  from  the  atmosphere. 

We  do  not  know  what  height  and  strength 
nature  has  allotted  to  plants^  we  are  ac- 
(juainted  only  with  the  size  which  they 
usually  attain.  Oaks  are  shown,  both  in 
London  and  Amsterdam,  as  remarkable 
curiosities,  which  have  been  reared  by  Chi- 
nese gardeners,  and  are  only  one  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  although  their  trunks,  barks, 
leaves,  branches,  and  whole  habitus,  evince 
a  venerable  age.  The  small  parsnep  grown 
at  Teltow,*  when  placed  in  a  soil  which 
yields  as  much  nourishment  as  it  can  take 
up,  increases  to  several  pounds  in  weight. 

The  size  of  a  plant  is  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  the  organs  which  are  destined  to 
convey  food  to  it.  A  plant  gains  another 
mouth  and  stomach  with  every  new  fibre 
of  root,  and  every  new  leaf. 

The  power  which  roots  possess  of  taking 
up  nourishment  does  not  cease  as  long  as 
nutriment  is  present.  When  the  food  of  a 
plant  is  in  greater  quantity  than  its  organs 
r  'quire  for  their  own  perfect  development, 
tiK  ^uj>eiiluous  nutriment  is  not  returned  to 
the  soil,  but  is  employed  in  the  formation  of 
new  organs.  At  the  side  of  a  cell,  already 
formed,  another  cell  arises ;  at  the  side  of  a 
twig  and  leaf,  a  new  twig  and  a  new  leaf 
are  developed.  These  new  parts  could  not 
have  been  formed  had  there  not  been  an 
excess  of  nourishment.  The  sugar  and 
mucilage  produced  in  the  seeds,  form  the 
nutriment  of  the  young  plants,  and  disap- 
pear during  the  development  of  the  buds, 
green  sprouts,  and  leaves. 

The  power  of  absorbing  nutriment  from 
the  atmosphere,  with  which  the  leaves  of 
plants  are  endowed,  being  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  their  surface,  every  increase 
in  the  size  and  number  of  these  parts  is  ne- 
cessarily attended  with  an  increase  of  nutri- 
tive power,  and  a  consequent  farther  de- 
velopment of  new  leaves  and  branches. 
Leaves,  twigs,  and  branches,  when  com- 
pletely matured,  as  they  do  not  become 
larger,  do  not  need  food  for  their  support. 
For  their  existence  as  organs,  they  require 
only  the  means  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  special  functions  to  which  they 
are  destined  by  nature ;  they  do  not  exist  on 
the'.r  own  account. 

We  know  that  the  functions  of  the  leaves 
and  other  green  parts  of  plants  are  to  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  light  and 


•  Teltow  is  a  village  near  Berlin,  where  small 
parsneps  are  cultivated  in  a  sandy  soil ;  they  are 
»^uch  esteemed,  and  weigh  rarely  above  one 
tunce. 


moisture,  to  appropriate  its  carbon.  These 
processes  are  continually  in  operation ;  they 
commence  with  the  first  formation  of  the 
leaves,  and  do  not  cease  with  their  perfect 
development.  But  the  new  products  arising 
from  this  continued  assimilation  are  no 
longer  employed  by  the  perfect  leaves  in 
their  own  increase :  they  serve  for  the  for- 
mation of  woody  fibre,  and  all  the  solid 
matters  of  similar  composition.  The  leaves 
now  produce  sugar,  amylin  or  starch,  and 
acids,  which  were  previously  formed  by  the 
roots  when  they  were  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stem,  buds,  leaves,  and 
branches  of  the  plant. 

The  organs  of  assimilation,  at  this  period 
of  their  life,  receive  more  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere  than  they  employ  in  their 
own  sustenance ;  and  when  the  formation 
of  the  woody  substance  has  advanced  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  expenditure  of  the  nutri- 
ment, the  supply  of  which  still  remains  the 
same,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  blossoms 
are  produced.  The  functions  of  the  leaves 
of  most  plants  cease  upon  the  ripening  of 
their  fruit,  because  the  products  of  their 
action  are  no  longer  needed.  They  now 
yield  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  generally  suffer  a  change  in 
colour,  and  fall  off. 

A  peculiar  "  transformation"  of  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  all  plants  takes  place  in  the 
period  between  blossoming  and  tne  ripening 
of  the  fruit ;  new  compounds  are  produced, 
which  furnish  constituents  of  the  blossoms, 
fruit,  and  seed.  An  organic  chemical 
"transformation"  is  the  separation  of  the 
elements  of  one  or  several  combinations, 
and  their  re-union  into  two  or  several  others, 
which  contain  the  same  number  of  elements, 
either  grouped  in  another  manner,  or  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  Of  two  compounds 
formed  in  consequence  of  such  a  change, 
one  remains  as  a  component  part  of  the 
blossom  or  fruit,  while  the  other  is  separated 
by  the  roots  in  the  form  of  excrementitious 
matter.  No  process  of  nutrition  can  be  con- 
ceived to  subsist  in  aninals  or  vegetables, 
without  a  separation  of  effete  matters.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  an  organized  body  can- 
not generate  substances,  but  can  only  change 
the  mode  of  their  combination,  and  that  its 
sustenance  and  reproduction  depend  upon 
the  chemical  transformation  of  the  matters 
which  are  employed  as  its  nutriment,  and 
which  contain  its  own  constituent  elements. 

Whatever  we  regard  as  the  cause  of  these 
transformations,  whether  the  Vital  Principle, 
Increase  of  Temperature,  Light,  Galvanism, 
or  any  other  influence,  the  act  of  transfor- 
mation is  a  purely  chemical  process.  Com- 
bination and  Decomposition  can  take  place 
only  when  the  elements  are  disposed  to 
these  changes.  That  which  chemists  name 
affinity  indicates  only  the  degree  in  which 
they  possess  this  disposition.  It  will  be 
shown,  when  considering  the  processes  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  that  every 
disturbance  of  the  mutual  attraction  sub- 


sisting between  the  elements  of  a  body  gives 
rise  to  a  transformation.  The  elements  ar- 
range themselves  according  to  the  degrees 
of  their  reciprocal  attraction  into  new  com- 
binations, which  are  incapable  of  farther 
change  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  products  of  these  transformations 
vary  with  their  causes,  that  is,  with  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  on  which  their  production 
depended ;  and  are  as  innumerable  as  these 
conditions  themselves.  The  chemical  cha- 
racter of  an  acid,  for  example,  is  its  un- 
ceasing disposition  to  saturation  by  means 
of  a  base ;  this  disposition  differs  in  intensity 
in  difierent  acids ;  but  when  it  is  satisfied, 
the  acid  character  entirely  disappears.  The 
cliemical  character  of  a  base  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this,  but  both  an  acid  and  a  base, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  their 
pn^perties,  effect,  in  most  cases,  the  same 
kind  of  transformations. 

Hvdrocyanic  acid  and  water  contain  the 
elements  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  urea, 
cyanuric  acid,  cyanilic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  for- 
mic acid,  melam,  ammelin,  mslamin,  azulmin, 
mellon,  hydromelUmic  acid,  allantoin,  ^c.  It 
is  well  known,  that  all  these  very  different 
substances  can  be  obtained  from  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  the  elements  of  water,  by  various 
chemical  transformations. 

The  whole  process  of  nutrition  may  be 
understood  by  the  consideration  of  one  of 
these  transformations. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  for  example, 
when  brought  into  coni&ct  with  muriatic 
acid,  are  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and 
ammonia ;  both  of  these  products  of  decom- 
position contain  the  elements  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  water,  although  in  another  form, 
and  arranged  in  a  different  order.  The 
change  results  from  the  strong  disposition 
or  struggle  of  muriatic  acid  to  undergo  satu- 
ration, in  consequence  of  which  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  water  suffer  mutual  decom- 
position. The  nitrogen  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  unite 
together  and  form  a  base,  ammonia,  with 
which  the  acid  unites;  the  chemical  charac- 
ters of  the  acid  being  at  the  same  time  lost, 
because  its  desire  fur  saturation  is  satisfied 
by  its  uniting  with  ammonia.  Ammonia 
itself  was  not  previously  present,  but  only 
its  elements,  and  the  power  to  form  it.  The 
simultaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  water  in  this  instance  does  not  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  affinity 
of  muriatic  acid  for  ammonia,  since  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  water  contain  no  ammonia. 
An  affinity  of  one  body  for  a  second  which 
is  totally  without  the  sphere  of  its  attrac- 
tions, or  which,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
does  not  exist,  is  quite  inconceivable.  The 
ammonia  in  this  case  is  formed  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  existing  attractive  desire  of  the 
acid  for  saturation.  Hence  we  may  perceive 
how  much  these  modes  of  decomposition,  to 
which  the  name  of  transformations  or  meta- 
morphoses has  been  especially  applied,  differ 
from  the  »rdinary  chemical  ilecompositions. 
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In  consequence  of  the  formation  of  am- 
monia, the  other  elements  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  namely,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water, 
and  form  formic  acid,  the  elements  of  this 
substance  with  the  power  of  combination 
being  present.  Formic  acid  here  represents 
the  excrementitious  matters  ;  ammonia,  the 
new  substance,  assimilated  by  an  organ  of  a 
plant  or  animal. 

Each  organ  extracts  from  the  food  pre- 
sented to  it  what  it  requires  for  its  own  sus- 
tenance; while  the  remaining  elements, 
which  are  not  assimilated,  combine  together 
and  are  separated  as  excrement.  The  ex- 
crementitious matters  of  one  organ  come  in 
contact  with  another  during  their  passage 
through  the  organism,  and  in  consequence 
suffer  new  transformations ;  the  useless  mat- 
ters rejected  by  one  organ  containing  the 
elements  for  the  nutrition  of  a  second  and  a 
third  organ  :  but  at  last,  being  capable  of  no 
farther  transformations,  they  are  separated 
from  the  system  by  the  organs  destined  for 
that  purpose.  Each  part  of  an  organized 
being  is  fitted  for  its  peculiar  functions.  A 
cubic  inch  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs  would  cause  instant 
death,  but  it  is  formed,  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  in  the  intestinal  canal  with- 
out any  injurious  effect. 

In  consequence  of  such  transformations 
as  we  have  described,  excrements  are  formed 
of  various  composition,  some  of  these  con- 
tain carbon  in  excess,  others  nitrogen,  and 
others  again  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The 
kidneys,  liver,  and  lungs,  are  organs  of  ex- 
cretion ;  the  first  separate  from  the  body  all 
those  substances  in  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  is  contained ;  the  second, 
those  with  an  excess  of  carbon ;  and  the 
third,  such  as  are  composed  principally  o-f 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Alcohol,  also,  and 
the  volatile  oils  which  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing assimilated,  are  exhaled  through  the 
lungs,  and  not  through  the  skin. 

Respiration  must  be  regarded  as  a  slow 
process  of  combustion  or  constant  decompo- 
sition. If  it  be  subject  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  processes  of  decomposition  gene- 
rally, the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  cannot 
combine  directly  with  the  carbon  of  com- 
pounds of  that  element  contained  in  the 
blood;  the  hydrogen  only  can  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  undergo  a  higher 
degree  of  oxidation.  Oxygen  is  absorbed 
without  uniting  with  carbon  ;  and  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged,  the  carbon  and  oxygen 
of  which  must  be  derived  from  matters  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  blood.* 

*  The  examination  of  the  air  expired  by  con- 
sumptive persons,  as  well  as  of  their  hlood,  would 
doubtless  throw  much  light  on  the  nature  oi' phthisis 
pulmonaris.  Considered  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  the  decomposition  of  the  blood,  as  it  takes 
place  in  the  lungs,  is  a  true  process  of  putrefac- 
tion. (See  Part  II.)  The  lungs  are  also  the  seat 
of  the  transformation  of  the  various  substances 
contained  in  the  blood.    It  certainly  well  merits 
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All  superabundant  nitrogen  is  eliminated 
from  the  body,  as  a  liquid  excrement, 
through  the  urinary  passages ;  all  solid  sub- 
stances, incapable  of  farther  transformation, 
pass  out  by  the  intestinal  canal,  and  all 
gaseous  matter  by  the  lungs. 

We  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
withheld  by  the  idea  of  a  vital  principhf 
fiom  considering  in  a  chemical  point  of  view 
the  process  of  the  transformation  of  the  food, 
.•\nd  its  assimilation  by  the  various  organs. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  views, 
hitherto  held,  have  produced  no  results,  and 
are  quite  incapable  of  useful  application. 

Is  it  truly  vitality,  which  generates  sugar 
m  the  germ  for  the  nutrition  of  young  plants, 
or  which  gives  to  the  stomach  the  power  to 
dissolve,  and  to  prepare  for  assimilation,  all 
the  matter  introduced  into  it  ?  A  decoction 
of  malt  possesses  as  little  power  to  repro- 
duce itself,  as  the  stomach  of  a  dead  calf; 
both  are,  unquestionably,  destitute  of  life. 
But  when  amylin  or  starch  is  introduced 
into  a  decoction  of  malt,  it  changes,  first 
into  a  gummy-like  matter,  and  lastly  into 
sugar.  Hard-boiled  albumen  and  muscular 
fibre  can  be  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  a 
calf's  stomach,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  mu- 
riatic acid  have  been  added,  precisely  as  in 
the  stomach  itself.*     (Schwann,  Schulz.) 

The  power,  therefore,  to  effect  transfor- 
mations, does  not  belong  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple :  each  transformation  is  owing  to  a 
disturbance  in  the  attraction  of  the  elements 
of  a  compound,  and  is  consequently  a 
purely  chemical  piocess.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  process  takes  place  in  another  form 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  decomposition  of 
salts,  oxides,  or  su-lphurets.  But  is  it  the 
fault  of  chemistry  that  physiology  has  hith- 
erto taken  no  notice  of  tnis  new  form  of 
chemical  action  ? 

Physicians  are  accustomed  to  administer 
whole  ounces  of  borax  to  patients  suffering 
under  urinary  calculi,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  bases  of  all  alkaline  salts  formed  by 
organic  acids  are  carried  through  the  urinary 
passages  in  the  form  of  alkaline  carbonates, 
capable  of  dissolving  calculi  (Wohler.)  Is 
this  rational?  The  medical  reports  state, 
that  upon  the  Rhine,  where  so  much  cream 
of  tartar  is  consumed  in  wine,  the  only  cases 
of  calculous  disorders  are  those  which  are 
imported  from  other  districts.  We  know 
that  the  uric  acid  calculus  is  transformed 
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consideration,  that  the  most  approved  remedies 
for  counteracting  or  stopping  the  progress  of  this 
frightful  malady  are  precisely  those  which  are 
found  most  efficacious  in  retarding  putrefaction. 
Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  much  relief  is  afforded 
by  a  residence  in  works  in  which  empyreumatic 
oils  are  manufactured  by  dry  distillation,  such  as 
manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  gas  or  sal-am- 
moniac. For  the  same  reason,  the  respiration  of 
woodvineear  (pyroligneous  acid,)  of  chlorine,  and 
certain  of  the  acids,  has  been  recognized  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  disease. 

*  This  remarkable  action  has  been  completely 
confirmed  in  this  laboratory  (Giessen,)  by  Dr. 
Vo^jel,  a  highly  disimguished  young  physiologist. 


into  the  mulberry  calculus  (which  contains 
oxalic  acid,)  when  patients  suffering  undei 
the  former  exchange  the  town  for  the  coun- 
try, where  less  animal  and  more  vegetable 
food  is  used.  Are  all  these  circumstances 
incapable  of  explanation?  \ 

The  volatile  oil  of  the  roots  of  valerian 
may  be  obtained  from  the  oil  generated  dur- 
ing the  fermentation  of  potatoes  (Dumas,) 
and  the  oil  of  the  Spircea  tdmaria  from  the 
crystalline  matter  of  the  bark  of  the  willow 
(Piria.)  We  are  able  to  form  in  our  labor- 
atories formic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  urea,  and 
the  crystalline  substances  existing  in  the 
liquid  of  the  allantois  of  the  cow,  all  pro- 
ducts, it  is  said,  of  the  vital  principle.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  this  mysterious  principle 
has  many  relations  in  common  with  chemi- 
cal forces,  and  that  the  latter  can  indeed  re- 
place it.  What  these  relations  are,  it 
remains  for  physiologists  to  investigate. 
Truly  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  this  vital 
principle,  which  uses  every  thing  for  its  own 
purposes,  had  alio  ted  no  share  to  chemical 
forces,  which  stand  so  freely  at  its  disposal. 
We  shall  obtain  that  which  is  obtainable  in 
a  rational  inquiry  into  nature,  if  we  se-  \ 
parate  the  actions  belonging  to  chemical 
powers  from  those  which  are  subordinate  to 
other  influences.  But  the  expression  "  vital 
principle"  must  in  the  mean  time  be  consi- 
dered as  of  equal  value  with  the  terms  gpe- 
cific  or  dipiamic  in  medicine :  every  thing  is 
specific  which  we  cannot  explain,  and 
dynamic  is  the  explanation  of  all  which  we 
do  not  understand ;  the  terms  having  been 
invented  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing ignorance  by  the  application  of  learned 
epithets. 

Transformations  of  existing  compounds 
are  constantly  taking  place  during  the  whole 
life  of  a  plant,  in  consequence  of  which, 
and  as  the  results  of  these  transformations, 
there  are  produced  gaseous  matters  which 
are  excreted  by  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  solid 
excrements  deposited  in  the  bark,  and  fluid 
soluble  substances  which  are  eliminated  by 
the  roots.  Such  secretions  are  most  abun- 
dant immediately  before  the  formation  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  blossoms; 
they  diminish  after  the  development  of  the 
fruit.  Substances  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon  are  excreted  by  the  roots  and 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  Through  the  expul- 
sion of  these  matters  unfitted  for  nutrition, 
the  soil  receives  again  with  usury,  the  car- 
bon which  it  had  at  first  yielded  to  the 
young  plants  as  food,  in  the  fonn  of  car- 
Donic  acid. 

The  soluble  matter  thus  acquired  by  the 
soil  is  still  capable  of  decay  and  putrefaction, 
and  by  undergoing  these  processes  furnishes 
renewed  sources  of  nutrition  to  another  gene- 
ration of  plants;  it  becomes  humus.  The  culti- 
vated soil  is  thus  placed  in  a  situation  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  forests  and  meadows, 
for  the  leaves  of  trees  which  fall  in  the  forest 
in  autumn,  and  the  old  roots  of  grass  in  the 
meadow,  are  likewise  converted  into  humus 


by  the  same  influence  :  a  soil  receives  more 
carbon  in  this  form  than  its  decaying  humus 
had  lost  as  carbonic  acid. 

Plants  do  not  exhaust  the  carbon  of  a  soil 
m  the  normal  condition  of  their  growth ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  add  to  its  quantity.  But 
if  it  is  true  that  plants  give  back  more  car- 
bon to  a  soil  than  they  take  from  it,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  growth  must  depend  upon  the 
reception  of  nourishment  from  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
influence  of  humus  upon  vegetation  is  ex- 
plained by  the  foregoing  facts  in  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Humus  does  not  nourish  plants  by  being 
taken  up  and  assimilated  in  its  unaltered 
state,  but  by  presenting  a  slow  and  lasting 
source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  and  is  the  principal  nutriment 
of  young  plants  at  a  time  when,  being  des- 
titute of  leaves,  they  are  unable  to  extract 
food  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  former  periods  of  the  earth's  history. 
Us  surface  was  covered  with  plants,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  found  in  the  coal 
formations.  These  plants — the  gigantic 
monocotyledons,  ferns,  palms,  and  reeds — 
belong  to  a  class  to  which  nature  has  given 
tne  power,  by  means  of  an  immense  exten- 
sion of  their  leaves,  to  dispense  with  nour- 
ishment from  the  soil.  They  resemble  in 
this  respect  the  plants  which  we  raise  from 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  which  live  while 
yoiing  upon  the  substances  contained  in 
their  seed,  and  require  no  food  from  the  soil 
when  their  exterior  organs  of  nutrition  are 
formed.  This  class  of  plants  is  even  at 
present  ranked  amongst  those  which  do  not 
exhaust  the  soil. 

The  necessity  of  the  existence  of  plants 
such  as  these  at  the  commencement  of  ve- 
getation, must  now  be  apparent.  Humus 
js  a  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  could  not  have  existed 
to  supply  the  first  plants  with  the  food  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  more  deli- 
cate kinds.  Hence  the  plants  capable  of 
flourishing  under  such  circumstances  could 
only  be  those  which  receive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  air  alone.  By  their  decay, 
however,  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  be- 
came supplied  with  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  progress  of  vegetation  must  have  fur- 
nished to  the  earth  materials  adapted  for  the 
development  of  those  plants,  which  depend 
upon  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  soil, 
until  those  organs  are  formed  which  are  des- 
tined for  the  assumption  of  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere. 

The  plants  oi  every  former  period  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  present  by  the 
inconsiderable  development  of  their  roots. 
Fruit,  leaves,  seeds,  nearly  every  part  of  the 
plants  of  a  former  world,  except  the  roots, 
are  found  in  the  brown  coal  formation.  The 
vascular  bundles,  and  the  perishable  cellular 
tissue,  of  which  their  roots  consisted,  have 
been  the  first  to  suffer  decomposition.  But 
when  we  examine   oaks  and  other  trees. 


which  in  consequence  of  revolutions  of  the 
same  kind  occurring  in  later  ages  have  un- 
dergone the  same  changes,  we  never  find 
their  roots  absent. 

The  verdant  plants  of  warm  climates  are 
very  often  such  as  obtain  from  the  soil  only 
a  point  of  attachment,  and  are  not  dependent 
on  it  for  their  growth.  How  extrerael? 
small  are  the  roots  of  the  Cactus,  Seiiirn^ 
and  Sempervivum,  in  proportion  to  their 
mass,  and  to  the  surface  of  their  leaves! 
Large  forests  are  often  found  growing  in 
soils  absolutely  destitute  of  qarbonaceous 
matter;  and  the  extensive  prairies  of  the 
western  continent  show  that  the  carbon 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a  plant  may 
be  entirely  extracted  from  the  atmosphere. 
Again,  in  the  most  dry  and  barren  sand, 
where  it  is  impossible  for  nourishment  to  be 
obtained  through  the  roots,  we  see  the  milky- 
juiced  plants  attain  complete  perfection. 
The  moisture  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of 
these  plants  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  when  assimilated  is  secured  from  eva- 
poration by  the  nature  of  the  juice  itself. 
Caoutchouc  and  wax,  which  are  formed  in 
these  plants,  surround  the  water,  as  in  oily 
emulsions,  with  an  impenetrable  envelope 
by  which  the  fluid  is  retained,  in  the  same 
manner  as  milk  is  prevented  from  evaporat- 
ing by  the  skin  which  forms  upon  it. 
These  plants,  therefore,  become  turgid  with 
their  juices. 

Particular  examples  might  be  cited  of 
plants,  which  have  been  brought  to  maturity, 
upon  a  small  scale,  without  the  assistance 
of  mould ;  but  fresh  proofs  of  the  accuracy 
of  our  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  carbon 
would  be  superfluous  and  useless,  and 
could  not  render  more  striking,  or  more  con- 
vincing, the  arguments  already  adduced.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  left  unmentioned, 
that  common  wood  charcoal,  by  virtue 
merely  of  its  ordinary  well-known  proper- 
ties, can  completely  replace  vegetable  mould 
or  humus.  The  experiments  of  Lukas, 
which  are  appended  to  this  work,  spare  me 
all  further  remarks  upon  its  efl[icacy. 

Plants  thrive  in  powdered  charcoal,  and 
may  be  brought  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  if 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rain  and  the 
atmosphere;  the  charcoal  may  be  previously 
heated  to  redness.  Charcoal  is  the  most 
"indifferent"  and  most  unchangeable  sub- 
stance known  ;  it  may  be  kept  for  centuries 
without  change,  and  is,  therefore,  not  sub- 
ject to  decomposition.  The  only  substanc  es 
which  it  can  yield  to  plants  are  some  salts, 
which  it  contains,  amongst  which  is  silicate 
of  potash.  It  is  known,  however,  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  condensing  gases  within 
its  pores,  and  particularly  carbonic  acid. 
And  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  power  that  the 
roots  of  plants  are  supplied  in  charcoal,  ex- 
actly as  in  humus,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  and  air,  which  is  renewed  as 
quickly  as  it  is  abstracted. 

In  charcoal  powder,  which  had  been  used 
for  this  purpose  by  Lukas  for  several  years, 
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Buchner  found  a  brown  substance  soluble 
in  alkalies.  This  substance  was  evidently 
due  to  the  secretions  from  the  roots  of  the 
plants  which  grew  in  it. 

A  plant  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  in  which 
the  air,  and  therefore  the  carbonic  acid,  can- 
not be  renewed,  dies  exactly  as  it  would  do 
m  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  even 
though  its  roots  be  fixed  in  the  richest  mould. 

Plants  do  not,  however,  attain  maturity, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  charcoal 
powder,  when  they  are  moistened  with  pure 
distilled  water  instead  of  rain  or  river  water. 
Rain  water  must,  therefore,  contain  within 
It  one  of  the  essentials  of  vegetable  life;  and 
it  will  be  shown,  that  this  is  the  presence  of 
a  compound  containing  nitrogen,  the  exclu- 
sion of  which  entirely  deprives  humus  and 
charcoal  of  their  influence  upon  vegetation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE    ASSIMILATION    OF   HYDROGEN. 

The  atmosphere  contains  the  principal 
food  of  plants  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
in  the  state,  therefore,  of  an  oxide.     The 
8ohd  part  of  plants  (woody  fibre)  contains 
carbon  and  the  constituents  of  water,  or  the 
elements  of  carbonic  acid,  together  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  hydrogen.     It  has  for- 
merly been  mentioned' that  water  consists  of 
the  two  ffases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     The 
range  of  affinity  possessed   by  both  these 
elements    is   so   extensive    that  numerous 
causes  occur  which  effect  the  decomposition 
of  water.      Indeed,  there  is  no  compound 
which  plays  a  more  general  or  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  phenomena  of  combina- 
tion and  decomposition.     We  can  conceive 
the  wood  to  arise  from  a  combination  of  the 
carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  elements 
of  water,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light. 
In  this  case,  72.35  parts  of  oxygen,  by  weight, 
must  be  separated  as  a  gas  for  every  27.65 
parts  of  carbon,  which  are  assimilated  by  a 
plant;  for  this  is  the  composition  of  carbonic 
acid  in  100  parts.     Or,  what  is  much  more 
probable,  plants,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, may  decompose  water,  the  hydro- 
gen of  which  is  assimilated  along  with  car- 
bonic acid,  whilst  its  oxygen  is  separated. 
If  the  latter  change  takes  place,  8.04  parts 
of  hydrogen  must  unite  with  100  parts  of 
carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  form  woody  fibre, 
and  the  72.35  parts  by  Aveight  of  oxy<ren^ 
which  was  in  combination  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  water,  and  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds in  quantity  with  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  carbonic  acid,  must  be  separated  in  a 
gaseous  form. 

Each  acre  of  land,  which  produces  10 
cwts.  of  carbon,  gives  annually  to  the  at- 
mosphere 865  lbs.  of  free  oxygen  gas.  The 
specific  weight  of  oxygen  is  expressed  by 
Ihe  number  1.1026;  hence  1  cubic  metre  of 


oxygen  weighs  3.157  lbs.,  and  2865  lbs.  of 
oxygen  correspond  to  908  cubic  metres,  or 
32,007  cubic  feet. 

An  acre  of  meadow,  wood,  or  cultivated 
land  in  general  replaces,  therefore,  in  the 
atmosphere  as  much  oxygen  as  is  exhausted 
by  10  cwts.  of  carbon,  either  in  its  ordinary 
combustion  in  the  air  or  in  the  respiratory 
process  of  animals. 

It  has  been  mentioned  at  a  former  page 
that  pure  woody  fibre  contains  carbon  and 
the  component  parts  of  water,  but  that  ordi- 
nary wood  contains  more    hydrogen  than 
corresponds  to  this  proportion.     This  excess 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  green  princi- 
ple of  the  leaf,  wax,  resin,  aad  other  bodies 
rich  in  hydrogen.      Water  must  be  decom- 
posed, in  order  to  furnish  the  excess  of  this 
element,  and  consequently  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  must  be  given  back  to  the  atmosphere 
for  every  equivalent  of  hydrogen  appropri- 
ated by  a  plant  to  the  production  of  those  sub- 
stances.   The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  set  at 
liberty  cannot  be  insignificant,  for  the  at- 
mosphere must  receive  989  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen  for  every  pound  of  hydrogen  assi- 
milated. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  plant,  in 
the  formation  of  woody  fibre,  must  always 
yield  to  the  atmosphere  the  same  propor- 
tional quantity  of  oxygen;  that  the  volume 
of  this   gas   set   free   would   be   the  same 
whether  it  were  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  or  of  water.     A  little  consi- 
deration will  show  that  this  must  be  the  case. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  stated,  that  woody 
fibre  contains  carbon  in  combination  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  propor- 
tion m  which  they  exist  in  water.     Water 
contains  1  equivalentof  each  element,  whilst 
carbonic  acid  consists  of  1   equivalent   <if 
carbon,  united  to  2  equivalents  of  oxygen. 
In  the  formation  of  woody  fibre,  2  equiva- 
lents  of  oxygen   must    therefore   be    libe- 
rated.      The    woody    fibre    can    only    he 
formed  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  the  car- 
bon of  carbonic  acid  unites  directlv   with 
water,  or  the  hydrogen  of  water  combmes 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid.     In 
the  former  of  these  cases,  the  two  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  must  be 
liberated ;  in  the  latter,  two  atoms  of  wate* 
must  be  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  of  which 
unites  with  the  oxygdn  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  water,   thus  set 
free,  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  a  gas.     It 
was  considered  most  probable  that  the  latter 
was  the  case. 

From  their  generating  caoutchous,  wax, 
fats,  and  volatile  oils  containing  /lydrogen 
in  large  quantity,  and  no  oxygen,  we  may 
be  certain  that  plants  possess  the  iroperiy 
of  decomposing  water,  because  from  no 
other  body  could  they  obtain  the  hydrogen 
of  those  matters.  It  has  also  been  proved 
by  the  observations  of  Humboldt  on  the 
fungi,  that  water  may  be  decomposed  with- 
out the  assimilation  of  hydrogen.  Water  is 
a  remarkable  combination  ol^two  elements. 
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which  have  the  power  to  separate  them- 
selves from  one  another,  in  innumerable 
processes,  in  a  manner  imperceptible  to  our 
senses  ;  while  carbonic  acid,  on  the  contrary, 
is  only  decomposable  by  violent  chemical 
action. 

Most  vegetable  structures  contain  hydro- 
gen in  the  form  of  water,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated as  such,  and  replaced  by  other  bodies; 
but  the  hydrogen  which  is  essential  to  their 
constitution  cannot  possibly  exist  in  the  state 
of  water. 

All  the  hydrogen  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  organic  compound  is  supplied  to 
a  plant  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  The 
process  of  assimilation,  in  its  most  simple 
form,  consists  in  the  extraction  of  hydrogen 
from  water,  and  carbon  from  carbonic  acid, 
in  consequence  of  which,  either  all  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  is  sepa- 
rated, as  in  the  formation  of  caoutchouc,  the 
volatile  oils  which  contain  no  oxygen,  and 
other  similar  substances,  or  only  a  part  of  it 
is  exhaled. 

The  known  composition  of  the  organic 
compounds  most  generally  present  in  vege- 
tables, enables  us  to  state  in  definite  propor- 
tions the  quantity  of  oxygen  separated  during 
their  formation. 

36  eq.  carbonic  acid  and'^ 

22  eq.  hydrogen  derived  >=  Woody  Fibre, 
from  22  eq.  waler.  3 

with  the  separation  of  72  eq.  oxygen. 
36  eq.  carbonic  acid  and"\ 
36  eq.  hydrogen  derived  >=  Sugar, 
from  36  eq.  water  J 

with  th€  separation  of  72  eq.  oxygen. 
36  eq.  carbonic  acid  and"^ 
30  eq.  hydrogen  derived  >=  Starch, 
froni  30  eq.  water  J 

with  the  separation  of  72  eq.  oxygen. 
36  eq.  carbonic  acid  and"\ 
16  eq.  hydrogen  derived  >=  Tannic  Acid, 
from  16  eq.  water  J 

with  the  separation  of  64  eq.  oxygen, 
36  eq.  carbonic  acid  and^^ 
18  eq.  hydrogen  derived  >=  Tartaric  Acid, 
froni  18  eq.  water  J 

with  the  separation  of  45  eq.  oxygen. 
36  eq.  carbonic  acid  and"^ 
18  eq.  hydrogen  derived  >=  Malic  Acid, 
froni  18  eq.  waler  3 

with  the  separation  of  54  eq.  oxygen. 
36  eq.  carbonic  acid  and) 
24  eq.  hydrogen  derived  >  =  Oil  of  Turpentine. 
from  24  eq.  water  ) 

with  the  separation  of  84  eq.  oxygen. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  acids  is  accompanied  with  the 
smallest  separation  of  oxygen;  that  the 
amount  of  oxygen  set  free  increases  with  the 
production  of  the  so-named  neutral  sub- 
stances, and  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
formation  of  the  oils.  Fruits  remain  acid 
in  cold  summers ;  while  the  most  numerous 
trees  under  the  tropics  are  those  which  pro- 
duce oils,  caoutchouc,  and  other  substances 
containing  very  little  oxygen.  The  action 
of  sunshine  and  influence  of  heat  upon  the 
ripening  of  fruit  is  thus,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, represented  by  the  numbers  above 
cited 


The  green  resinous  principle  of  the  leaf 
diminishes  in  quantity,  while  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, when  fruits  are  ripened  in  the  dark ; 
red  and  yellow  colouring  matters  are  formed ; 
tartaric,  citric,  and  tannic  acids  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  sugar,  amylin,  or  gum. 
6  ^q.  Tartaric  Acid,  by  absorbing  6  eq. 
oxygen  from  the  air,  form  Grape  Sugar, 
with  the  separation  of  12  eq.  carbonic  acid* 
1  eq.  Tannic  Acid,  by  absorbing  8  eq.  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  4  eq.  water,  form  1 
eq.  of  Amylin,  or  starch,  with  separation  of 
6  eq.  carbonic  acid. 

We  can  explain,  in  a  similar  manner,  tne 
formation  of  all  the  component  substances 
of  plants  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  whether 
they  are  produced  from  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  or  by  the 
conversion  of  one  substance  into  the  other, 
by  the  assimilation  of  oxygen  and  separation 
of  carbonic  acid.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
form  the  production  of  these  constituents 
takes  place ;  in  this  respect,  the  representa- 
tion of  their  formation  which  we  have  given 
must  not  be  received  in  an  absolute  sense, 
it  being  intended  only  to  render  the  nature 
of  the  process  more  capable  of  apprehension ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  con- 
version of  tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  in  grapes, 
be  considered  as  a  fact,  it  must  take  place 
under  all  circumstances  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

The  vital  process  in  plants  is,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  point  we  have  been  considering, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  chemical  processes 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  salts.  Carbonic 
acid,  zinc,  and  water,  when  brought  into 
contact,  act  upon  one  another,  and  hydrogen 
is  separated,  while  a  white  pulverulent 
compound  is  formed,  which  contains  car- 
bonic acid,  zinc,  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
water.  A  living  plant  represents  the  zinc 
in  this  process  :  but  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion gives  rise  to  compounds,  which  contain 
the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  hydro- 
gen of  water,  whilst  oxygen  is  separated. 

Decay  has  been  described  above  as  the 
great  operation  of  nature,  by  which  that 
oxygen,  which  was  assimilated  by  plants 
during  life,  is  again  returned  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. During  the  progress  of  growth, 
plants  appropriate  carbon  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  hydrogen  from  the  decom- 
position of  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  is 
set  free,  together  with  a  part  of  all  that  con- 
tained in  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  process 
of  putrefaction,  a  quantity  of  water,  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  or  the  hydrogen,  is 
again  formed  by  extraction  of  oxygen  from 
the  air;  while  all  the  oxygen  of  the  organic 
matter  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid.  Vegetable  matters 
can  emit  carbonic  acid,  during  their  decay, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  tney  contain ;  acids,  therefore,  yield 
more  carbonic  acid  than  neutral  compounds  ; 
while  fatty  acids,  resin,  and  wax,  do  not 
putrefy ;  they  remain  in  the  soil  without  any 
apparent  change. 
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The  numerous  springs  which  emit  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extinct 
Tolcanoes,  must  be  regarded  as  another 
means  of  compensating  for  the  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  and  retained  by  plants  during  life, 
and  consequently  as  a  source  by  which  oxy- 
gen is  supplied  to  the  atmosphere.  Bischof 
calculated  that  the  springs  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  Eifel  (a  volcanic  district  near  Cob- 
lenz)  send  into  the  air  every  day  more  than 
1 10,000  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid,  corresponding 
to  79,000  lbs.  of  pure  oxygen. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE    ORIGIN  AND   ASSIMILATION   OP 
NITROGEN. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  a  plant  could 
attain  maturity,  even  in  the  richest  vege- 
table mould,  without  the  presence  of  matter 
containing  nitrogen;  since  we  know  that 
nitrogen  exists  in  every  part  of  the  vegetable 
structure.  The  first  and  most  important 
question  to  be  solved,  therefore,  is:  How 
and  in  what  form  does  nature  furnish  nitro- 
gen to  vegetable  albumen,  and  gluten,  to 
Fruits  and  seeds? 

This  question  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
simple  solution. 

Plants,  as  we  know,  grow  perfectly  well 
in  pure  charcoal,  if  supplied  at  the  same 
time  with  rain  water.  Rain  water  can  con- 
tain nitrogen  only  in  ,two  forms,  either  as 
dissolved  atmospheric  "air,  or  as  ammonia, 
which  consists  of  this  element  and  hydro- 
gen. Now,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  cannot 
be  made  to  enter  into  combination  with  any 
element  except  oxygen,  even  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  chemical  means. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
takes  part  in  the  processes  of  assimilation 
of  plants  and  animals ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
know  that  many  plants  emit  the  nitrogen 
which  is  absorbed  by  their  roots,  either  in 
the  gaseous  form,  or  in  solution  in  water. 
But  there  are  on  the  other  hand  numerous 
facts,  showing,  that  the  formation  in  plants 
of  substances  containing  nitrogen,  such  as 
gluten,  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  this  element  which  is  conveyed 
to  I  heir  roots  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  de- 
rived from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter. 

Ammonia,  too,  is  capable  of  undergoing 
such  a  multitude  of  transformations,  when 
in  contact  with  other  bodies,  that  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  inferior  to  water,  which  pos- 
sesses the  same  property  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  possesses  properties  which  we  do 
not  find  in  any  other  compound  of  nitrogen : 
when  pure,  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water; 
it  forms  soluble  compounds  with  all  the 
acids;  and  when  in  contact  with  certain 
other  substances,  it  completely  resigns  its 
character  as  an  a  kali,  and  is  capable  of  as- 


suming the  most  various  and  opposite  forms 
Formate  of  ammonia  changes,  under  the 
influence  of  a  high  temperature,  into  hy- 
drocyanic acid  and  water,  without  the  sepa- 
ration of  any  of  its  elements.  Ammonia  forms 
urea,  with  cyanic  acid,  and  a  series  of  crys^ 
talline  compounds,  with  the  \olatile  oils  of 
mustard  and  bitter  almonds.  It  changes 
into  splendid  blue  or  red  colouring  matters, 
when  in  contact  with  the  bitter  constituent 
of  the  bark  of  the  apple-tree  (phloridzirif) 
with  the  sweet  principle  of  the  Variolaria 
dealhata  (prcin,)  or  with  the  tasteless  matter 
of  the  Rocella  tinctoria  {erythrin.')  All  blue 
colouring  matters  which  are  reddened  by 
acids,  and  all  red  colouring  substances 
which  are  rendered  blue  by  alkalies,  contain 
nitrogen,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  base. 

These  facts  are  not  sufificient  to  establish 
the  opinion  that  it  is  ammonia  which  affords 
all  vegetables,  without  exception,  the  nitro- 
gen which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
their  constituent  substances.  Considerations 
of  another  kind,  however,  give  to  this  opi- 
nion a  degree  of  certainty  which  completely 
excludes  all  other  views  of  the  matter. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition 
of  a  well-cultured  farm,  so  large  as  to  be  in- 
dependent of  assistance  from  other  quarters. 
On  this  extent  of  land  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  both  in  the 
corn  and  fruit  which  it  produces,  and  in  the 
men  and  animals  which  feed  upon  them, 
and  also  in  their  excrements.  We  shall 
suppose  this  quantity  to  be  known.  The 
land  is  cultivated  without  the  importation 
of  any  foreign  substance  containing  nitro- 
gen. Now,  the  products  of  this  farm  must 
be  exchanged  every  year  for  money,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life — for  bodies,  there- 
fore, which  contain  no  nitrogen.  A  certain 
proportion  of  nitrogen  is  exported  with  corn 
and  cattle ;  and  this  exportation  takes  place 
every  year,  without  the  smallest  compensa- 
tion ;  yet  after  a  given  number  of  years,  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  will  be  found  to  have 
increased.  Whence,  we  may  ask,  comes 
this  increase  of  nitrogen?  The  nitrogen  in 
the  excrements  cannot  reproduce  itself,  and 
the  earth  cannot  yield  it.  Plants,  and  con- 
sequently animals,  must,  therefore,  derive 
their  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work 
be  shown  that  the  last  products  of  the  decay 
and  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies  present 
thernselves  in  two  different  forms.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  a  combination  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen — ammonia — in  the  temper- 
ate and  cold  climates,  and  in  that  of  a  com- 
pound containing  oxygen — nitric  acid — in 
the  tropics  and  hot  climates.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  is  preceded  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first.  Ammonia  is  the  last  pro- 
duct of  the  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies; 
nitric  acid  is  the  product  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  ammonia.  A  generation  of  a  thou- 
sand million  men  is  renewed  every  thirty 
years:  thousands  of  millions  of  animals 
cease  to  live  and  are  reproduced,  in  a  much 


snorter  period.  Where  is  the  nitrogen 
which  they  contamed  during  life  ?  There  is 
no  question  which  can  be  answered  with 
more  positive  certainty.  All  animal  bodies 
during  their  decay  yield  the  nitrogeji  which 
they  contain  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  Even  in  the  bodies  buried  sixty 
feet  under  ground  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Eglise  des  Innocens,  at  Paris,  all  the  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  adipocire  was  in  the 
state  of  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  the  simplest 
of  all  the  compounds  of  nitrogen ;  and  hy- 
drogen is  the  element  for  which  nitrogen 
possesses  the  most  powerful  affinity. 

The  nitrogen  of  putrified  animals  is  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  as  ammonia,  in  the 
form  of  a  gas  which  is  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  with  carbonic  acid  and  of 
forming  a  volatile  salt.     Ammonia  in   its 
gaseous  form,  as  well  as  all  its  volatile  com- 
pounds, is  of  extreme  solubility  in  water. 
Ammonia,  therefore,  cannot  remain  long  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  every  shower  of  rain 
must  condense  it,  and  convey  it  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.     Hence,  also,  rain-water 
must  at  all  times  contain  ammonia,  though 
not  always  in  equal  quantity.     It  must  be 
greater  in  summer  than  in  spring  or  in  win- 
ter, because  the  intervals  of  time  between 
the  showers  are  in   summer  greater;  and 
when  several  wet  days  occur,  the  rain  of 
the  first  must  contain  more  of  it  than  that 
of  the  second.    The  rain  of  a  thunder  storm, 
after  a  long-protracted  drought,  ought  for 
this  reason  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  earth  at  one  time. 
But  Ave  have  formerly  stated,  that  all  the 
analyses  of  atmospheric  air  hitherto  made 
have  failed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
ammonia,  although,  according  to  our  view. 
It  can  never  be  absent.     Is  it  possible  that  it 
could  have  escaped  our  most  delicate  and 
most  exact  apparatus  ?    The  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen contained  in  a  cubic  foot  ot  air  is 
certainly  extremely  small,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  nitro- 
gen from  thousands  and  millions  of  dead 
animals  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all 
those  living  at  one  time  with  this  element, 
f  fr^^?}^  ^^^  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at 
150  C.  (590  F.)=6,98  lines  (Paris   mea- 
""Irf^^^"^  ^^^^  "s  known  specific  gravity 
at  Oo  C.  (320  F.,)  it  follows  that  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  59°  P.  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer  28",  1  cubic  metre 
or  65.3  cubic  feet  of  aqueous  vapour  are 
contained  in  487  cubic  metres,  or  17,191 
cubic  feet  of  air:  35.3  cubic  feet  of  aqueous 
vapour  weigh  about  1  ^  lb.     Consequently, 
«  we  suppose  that  the  air  saturated  with 
moisture  at  59^  F.  allows  all  the  water 
wuich  It  contains  in  the  gaseous  form  to  fall 
as  ram,  then  1.1  pound  of  rain-water  must 
be  obtained  from  every  11,471  cubic  feet  of 
air.     1  he  whole  quantity  of  ammonia  con- 
fined m  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  will 
also  be  returned  to  the  earth  in  this  one 
pound  of  rain-water.    But  if  the   11,471 
cubic  feet  of  air  contain  a  single  grain  of 
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ammonia,  then  ten  cubic  inches— the  quan- 
tity usually  employed  in  an  analysis—must 
contain  only  0.000000048  of  a  grain.  This 
extremely  small  proportion  is  absolutely  in- 
appreciable by  the  most  delicate  and  best 
eudiometer;  it  mi^ht  be  classed  among  the 
errors  of  observation,  even  were  its  quan- 
tity ten  thousand  times  greater.  But  the 
detection  of  ammonia  must  be  much  more 
easy  when  a  pound  of  rain-water  is  ex- 
ammed,  for  this  contains  all  the  gas  that 
was  diffused  through  1 1,471  cubic  feet  of  air. 
If  a  pound  of  rain-water  contain  only  |th 
of  a  gram  of  ammonia,  then  a  field  of  26,910 
square  feet  must  receive  annually  upwards 
of  88  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  71  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen ;  for  by  the  observations  of  Schubler 
which  were  formerly  alluded  to,  about 
770,000  lbs.  of  rain  fall  over  this  surface  in 
four  months,  and  consequently  the  annual 
fall  must  be  2,310,000  lbs.  This  is  much 
niore  nitrogen  than  is  contained  in  the  form 
of  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten,  in  2920 
lbs.  of  wood,  3085  lbs.  of  hay,  or  200  cwt. 
of  beet-root,  which  are  the  yearly  produce 
of  such  a  field  ;  but  it  is  less  than  the  straw, 
roots,  and  grain  of  corn,  which  might  grow 
on  the  same  surface,  would  contain.* 

Experiments  made  in  this  laboratory 
(Giessen)  with  the  greatest  care  and  exact- 
ness have  placed  the  presence  of  ammonia 
m  rain-water  beyond  all  doubt.  It  has  ni- 
therto  escaped  observation,  because  no  per- 
son thought  of  searching  for  it.  All  the 
rain-water  employed  in  this  inquiry  was  col- 
lected 600  paces  south-west  of  Giessen, 
whilst  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town.  When  several  hundred 
pounds  of  it  were  distilled  in  a  copper  still, 
and  the  first  two  or  three  pounds  evaporated 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  muriatic  acid,  a 
very  distinct  crystallisation  of  sal-ammoniac 
was  obtained:  the  crystals  had  always  a 
brown  or  yellow  colour. 

Ammonia  may  likewise  be  always  detected 
m  snow-water.     Crystals  of  sal-ammoniac 

♦  The  advocates  of  the  importance  of  humus  ar 
a  nourishment  for  plants,  being  driven  from  their 
position  by  the  facts  brought  forward  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapters,  have  found  in  the  ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
humus  acquires  its  solubility,  and  therefore  its  ca- 
pability  of  being  assimilated  by  plants.  Now,  it 
18  very  true  that  humic  acid  is  soluble  in  ammo 
nia ;  but  the  humic  acid  of  chemists  is  not  con 
tamed  in  soils.  VVere  it  so,  on  treating  moulo 
with  water  we  should  obtain  a  dark-coloured  so- 
lution  of  humate  of  ammonia.  But  we  obtain  a 
solution  which  IS  entirely  devoid  of  this  acid.  It 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  kept  in  mind  that  kumit 
acid  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  humus 
Ly,.,"lTiK^L^*"«'i?    «^kalies._    Again,   if   the 


coloured  solutions  of  humates  of  ammonia,  lime, 
or  magnesia,  be  poured  upon  good  mould  or  de- 
cayed oak-wood  (which  is  nearly  pure  humus,)  and 
allowed  to  filter,  the  solutions  are  observed  to  pass 
through  quite  colourless ;  they  are  decolourised 
lust  as  if  they  had  been  filtered  through  charcoal. 
nere,  then,  Aumu«  possesses  the  property  of  ex- 
tracting  humtc  atid  from  water ;  or,  in  other  words. 
soils  have  the  power  of  rendering  humic  acid  inl 
soluble,  or  unfit  for  assimilation.— Ed. 
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were  obtained  by  evaporating  in  a  vessel 
with  muriatic  acid  several  pounds  of  snow, 
which  were  gathered  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  March,  when  the  snow  had  a 
depth  of  10  inches.  Ammonia  was  set  free 
from  these  crystals  by  the  addition  of  hydrate 
of  lime.  The  inferior  layers  of  snow  which 
rested  upon  the  ground  contained  a  quantity 
decidedly  greater  than  those  which  formed 
the  surface. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  am- 
monia contained  in  rain  and  snow  water 
possesses  an  offensive  smell  of  perspiration 
and  animal  excrements, — a  fact  which  leaves 
no  doubt  respecting  its  origin. 

Hunefield  has  proved  that  all  the  springs 
in  Greifswalde,  Wick,  Eldena,  and  Kosten- 
hagen,  contain  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  am- 
monia. Ammoniacal  salts  have  been  disco- 
vered in  many  mineral  springs  in  Kissingen 
and  other  places.  The  ammonia  of  these 
salts  can  only  arise  from  the  atmosphere. 

Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  in  rain  by  simply  adding 
a  little  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  a  quan- 
tity of  rain-water,  and  evaporating  this 
nearly  to  dryness  in  a  clean  porcelain  basin. 
The  ammonia  remains  in  the  residue,  in 
combination  with  the  acid  employed ;  and 
may  be  detected  either  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  chloride  of  platinum,  or  more  simply 
by  a  little  powdered  lime,  which  separates 
the  ammonia,  and  thus  renden^  its  peculiar 
pungent  smell  sensible.*  The  sensation 
which  i?  perceived  upon  moistening  the 
hand  with  rain-water,  so  different  from  that 
produced  by  pure  distilled  water,  and  to 
which  the  term  softness  is  vulgarly  applied, 
is  also  due  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
contained  in  the  former. 

The  ammonia  which  is  removed  from  the 
atmosphere  by  rain  and  other  causes,  is  as 
constantly  replaced  by  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters.  A  certain 
portion  of  that  which  falls  with  the  rain 
evaporates  again  with  the  water,  but  another 
portion  is,  we  suppose,  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  entering  into  new  com- 
binations in  the  different  organs  of  assimila- 
tion, produces  albumen,  gluten,  quinine, 
morphia,  cyanogen,  and  a  number  of  other 
compounds  containing  nitrogen.  The  chemi- 
cal characters  of  ammonia  render  it  capable 
of  entermg  into  such  combinations,  and  of 
undergoing  numerous  transformations.  We 
have  now  only  to  consider  whether  it  really 


*  Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  this 
experiment  has  been  repeated  by  many  in  France, 
Germany,  America,  and  England,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  has  been 
completely  confirmed.  The  assertion  that  this 
ammonia  possesses  the  "ofl'ensive  smell  of  per- 
spiration and  animal  excrements,"  has  heen  ridi- 
culed by  many  as  fanciful — by  none,  however, 
who  have  made  the  experiment.  The  experiment 
h  so  exceedingly  easy  to  perform,  that  any  one 
may  convince  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment.— Ed. 


is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  ammonia  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  in  that  form  applied  by 
their  organs  to  the  production  of  the  azotised 
matters  contained  in  them.  This  question 
is  susceptible  of  easy  solution  by  well-known 
facts. 

In  the  year  1834, 1  was  engaged  with  Dr. 
Wilbrand,  professor  of  botany  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Giessen,  in  an  investigation  re- 
specting the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in 
different  varieties  of  maple-trees,  which 
grew  upon  soils  which  were  not  manured. 
We  obtained  crystallised  sugars  from  all,  by 
simply"  evaporating  their  juices,  without  the 
addition  of  any  foreign  substance ;  and  we 
unexpectedly  made  the  observation,  that  a 
great  quantity  of  ammonia  was  emitted  from 
this  juice  when  mixed  with  lime,  and  also 
from  the  sugar  itself  during  its  refinement. 
The  vessels  which  hung  upon  the  trees  in 
order  to  collect  the  juice  were  watched  with 
greater  attention,  on  account  of  the  sus- 
picion that  some  evil-disposed  persons  had 
introduced  urine  into  them,  but  still  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  ammonia  was  again  found  m 
the  form  of  neutral  salts.  The  juice  had  no 
colour,  and  had  no  reaction  on  that  of  vege- 
tables. Similar  observations  were  made  upon 
the  juice  of  the  birch  tree ;  the  specimens 
subjected  to  experiment  were  taken  from  a 
wood  several  miles  distant  from  any  house, 
and  yet  the  clarified  juice,  evaporated  witb. 
lime,  emitted  a  strong  odour  of  ammonia. 

In  the  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar, 
many  thousand  cubic  feet  of  juice  are  daily 
purified  with  lime,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
vegetable  albumen  and  gluten,  and  it  is 
afterwards  evaporated  for  crystallisation. 
Every  person  who  has  entered  such  a 
manufactory  must  have  been  astonished  at 
the  great  quantity  of  ammonia  which  is 
volatilised  along  with  the  steam.  This  am- 
monia must  be  contained  in  the  form  of  an 
ammoniacal  salt,  because  the  neutral  juice 
possesses  the  same  characters  as  the  solu- 
tion of  such  a  salt  in  water ;  it  acquires, 
namely, an  acid  reaction  during  evaporation, 
in  consequence  of  the  neutral  salt  being  con- 
verted by  loss  of  ammonia  into  an  acid  salt 
The  free  acid  which  is  thus  formed  is  a 
source  of  loss  to  the  manufacturers  ol  sugar 
from  beet-root,  by  changing  a  part  of  tht 
sugar  into  uncrystallisable  grape  sugar  and 
syrup. 

The  products  of  the  distillation  of  flowers, 
herbs,  and  roots,  with  water,  and  all  ex- 
tracts of  plants  made  for  medicinal  purposes, 
contain  ammonia.  The  unripe,  the  trans- 
parent, and  gelatinous  pulp  of  the  almond 
and  peach  emit  much  ammonia  when  treated 
with  alkalies.  (Robiquet.)  The  juice  of  the 
fresh  tobacco  leaf  contains  ammoniaca. 
salts.  The  water  which  exudes  from  a  cui 
vine,  when  evaporated  with  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid,  also  yields  a  gummy  deli- 
quescent mass,  which  evolves  much  ammo 
nia  on  the  addition  of  lime.  Ammonia  exisst 
in  every  part  of  plants,  in  the  roots  (as  in 
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beet-root,)  in  the  stem  (of  the  maple-tree,) 
and  ill  all  blossoms  and  fruit  in  an  unripe 
condition. 

The  juices  of  the  maple  and  birch  contain 
both  sugar  and  ammonia,  and  therefore 
afford  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  azotised  components  of  the 
branches,  blossoms,  and  leaves,  as  well  as 
of  tnose  which  contain  no  azote  or  nitro<yen. 
In  proportion  as  the  developement  of  those 
parts  advances,  the  ammonia  diminishes  in 
quantity,  and  when  they  are  fully  formed, 
the  tree  yields  no  more  juice. 

The  employment  of  animal  manure  in  the 
cultivation    of  grain,   and    the   vegetables 
which  serve  for  fodder  to  cattle,  is  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  the  nitrogen  of  vege- 
tables   is    derived    from    ammonia.      Tlie 
quantity  of  gluten  in  wheat,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley, is  very  different ;  these  kinds  of  grain 
also,  even  when  ripe,  contain  this  compound 
of  nitrogen  in  very   different   proportions. 
Proust  found  French  wheat  to  contain  12.5 
per  cent,  of  gluten;  Vogel  found  that  the 
Bavarian  contained  24  per  cent.;  Davy  ob- 
tained 19  per  cent,  from  winter,  and  24  from 
summer  wheat;  from  Sicilian  21,  and  from 
Barbary  wheat  19  per  cent.     The  meal  of 
Alsace  wheat  contains,  according  to  Bous- 
smgault,  17.3  per  cent,  of  gluten;  that  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  "  Jardin  des  Plantes'^ 
26.7,  and  that  of  winter  wheat  3.33  per  cent. 


Such  great  differences  must  be  owing  to 
some  caui,e,  and  this  we  find  in  the  diffe- 
rent methods  of  cultivation.  An  increase  of 
animal  manure  gives  rise  not  only  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  seeds,  but  also  to  a 
most  remarkable  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  the  substances  containing  nitrogen,  such 
is  the  gluten  which  they  contain. 

Animal  manure,  in  as  far  as  regards  the 
assimilation  of  nitrogen,  acts  only  by  the 
formation  of  ammonia.     One  hundred  parts 
of  wheat  grown  on  a  soil  manured  with 
cow-dung  (a  manure  containing  the  smallest 
quantity  ot  nitrogen,)  aff'orded  only  11.95 
parts  of  gluten,  and  64.34  parts  of  amylin, 
or  starch  ;  whilst  the  same  quantity,  grown 
on  a  soil  manured  with  human  urine,  yielded 
the  maximum  of  gluten,  namely  35.1  per 
cent.     Putrefied  urme  contains  nitrogen  in 
the  forms  of  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  lac- 
tate of  ammonia,  and  in  no  other  form  than 
that  ot  ammoniacal  salts. 

"  Putrid  urine  is  employed  in  Flanders  as 
a  manure  with  the  best  results.  During  the 
putrefaction  of  urine,  ammoniacal  salts  are 
lormed  in  large  quantity,  it  may  be  said  ex- 
clusively; for  under  the  influence  of  heat 
ana  moi'^ture,  urea,  the  most  prominent  in- 
gredient of  the  urine,  is  converted  into  car- 
t)onateot  ammonia.  The  barren  soil  on  the 
coast  of  Peru  is  rendered  fertile  bv  means  of 
a  manure  called  Guano,  which  is  collected 
rom  several  islands  in  the  South  Sea.*  It 
LH  sufficient  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  guano 


fePt  ill^^;  1"*"'^'  ""'^'^^  ^"''"^^  a  stratum  several 
Stl  nf  r'"  "P^J^  '^^  surface  of  these  island.., 
consists  of  the  putrid  excrements  of  innumerable 


;  to  a  soil,  which  consists  only  of  sand  and 
clay,  in  order  lo  procure  the  richest  crop  of 
maize.  The  soil  itself  does  not  contain  the 
smallest  particle  of  organtc  matter,  and  the 
manure  employed  is  formed  only  of  urate, 
phosphate,  oxalate,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia' 
together  with  a  few  earthy  salts.''*  ' 

Ammonia,  therefore,  must  have  yielded 
the  nitrogen  to  these  plants.  Gluten  is  ob- 
tained not  only  from  corn,  but  also  from 
grapes  and  other  plants ;  but  that  extracted 
from  the  grapes  is  called  vegetable  albumen, 
although  it  is  identical  in  composition  and 
properties  with  the  ordinary  gluten. 

It  is  ammonia  which  yields  nitrogen  to 
the  vegetable  albumen,  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  plants  ;  and  it  must  be  ammonia 
which   forms   the  red  and   blue  colouring 
matters  of  flowers.     Nitrogen   is  not  pre^ 
sented  to  wild  plants  in  any  other  form  ca- 
pable  of  assimilation.     Ammonia,  by    its 
transformation,  furnishes  nitric  acid  to  the 
tobacco  plant,  sun-flower,  Chenopodium,  and 
Borago  officinalis,  when   they   grow   in   a 
soil  completely  free  from  nitre.      Nitrates 
are  necessary  constituents  of  these  plants, 
which  thrive  only  when  ammonia  is  present 
in  large  quantity,  and  when  they  are  also 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  an  influence  necessary  to  effect  the 
disengagement  w^ithin  their  stem  and  leaves 
of  the  oxygen,  which  shall  unite  with  the 
ammonia  to  form  nitric  acid. 

The  urine  of    men   and  of  carnivorous 
animals  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
partly  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  partly  as' 
urea.     Urea  is  converted  during  putrefac- 
tion into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  that  is  to 
say,  it  takes  the  form  of  the  very  salt  which 
occurs  in  rain-water.     Human  urine  is  th^ 
most   powerful   manure  for  all  vegetables 
containing   nitrogen;   that  of    hors'es    and 
horned  cattle  contains  less  of  this  element, 
but  infinitely  more  than  the  solid  excrements 
of  these  animals.     In  addition  to  urea,  the 
uririe  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  hip- 
puric  acid  which  is  decomposed  during  pu 
trefaction  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia. 
The  latter  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
gluten,  but  the  benzoic  acid  often  remains 
unchanged :  for  example,  in  the  Antlioxan 
tknm  odoratiim. 

The  solid  excrements  of  animals  contain 
comparatively  very  little  nitrogen,  but  this 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  food  taken  br 
animals  supports  them  only  in  so  far  as  it 
offers  elements  for  assimilation  to  the  various 
organs  which  they  may  require  fcx  their 
increase  or  renewal.  Corn,  urass,  aiid  all 
plants,  without  exception,  contain  azotised 
substances.  The  quantity  of  food  which 
animals  take  for  their  nourishment,  dimi- 
nishes or  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
as  It  contains  more  or  less  of  the  substances 
containing  nitrogen.     A  horse  may  be  kept 


sea  fowl  that  remain  on  them  during  the  breedinc 

season.     See  the  Chapter  on  Manure?.) 

^^^  Boussingauh,  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phye.  Uv.  p. 
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alive  by  feeding  ii  with  potatoes,  which  con- 
tain a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  ;  but 
life  thus  supported  is  a  gradual  starvation; 
the  animal  increases  neither  in  size  nor 
strength,  and  sinks  under  every  exertion. 
The  quantity  of  rice  which  an  Indian  eats 
astonishes  the  European ;  but  the  fact  that 
rice  contains  less  nitrogen  than  any  other 
kind  of  grain  at  once  explains  the  circum- 
stance. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  nitrogen  of 
the  plants  and  seeds  used  by  animals  as  food 
must  be  employed  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  excre- 
ments of  these  animals  will  be  deprived  of  it 
in  proportion  to  the  perfect  digestion  of  the 
food,  and  can  only  contain  it  when  mixed 
with  secretions  from  the  liver  and  intestines. 
Under  all  circumstances,  they  must  contain 
less  nitrogen  than  the  food.  When,  there- 
fore, a  field  is  manured  with  animal  excre- 
ments, a  smaller  quantity  of  matter  contain- 
ing nitrogen  is  added  to  it  than  has  been 
taken  from  it  in  the  form  of  grass,  herbs,  or 
seeds.  By  means  of  manure,  an  addition 
only  is  made  to  the  nourishment  which  the 
air  supplies. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  should  be 
the  care  of  the  agriculturist  so  to  employ  all 
the  substances  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen  which  his  iarm  affords  in  the 
form  of  animal  excrements,  that  they  shall 
serve  as  nutriment  to  his  own  plants.  This 
wiU  not  be  the  case  unless  those  substances 
are  properly  distributed  upon  his  land.  A 
heap  of  manure  lying  unemployed  upon 
his  land  would  serve  him  no  more  than  his 
neighbours.  The  nitrogen  in  it  would  es- 
cape as  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  at- 
mosphere, and  a  mere  carbonaceous  residue 
of  decayed  plants  would,  after  some  years, 
be  found  in  its  place. 

All  animal  excrements  emit  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,  as  long  as  nitrogen  exists  in 
them.     In  every  stage  of  their  putrefaction 
an  escape  of  ammonia  from  them  may  be 
induced  by  moistening  them  with  a  potash 
ley;    the  ammonia  being   apparent   to  the 
senses  by  a  peculiar  smell,  and  by  the  dense 
white  vapour  which  arises  when  a  solid 
body  moistened  with  an  acid  is  brought  near 
it.     This  ammonia  evolved  from  manure  is 
imbibed  by  the  soil  either   in  solution   in 
water,  or  m  the  gaseous  form,  and  plants 
thus  receive  a  larger   supply  of   nitrogen 
than  is  afforded  to  them  by  the  atmosphere. 
But  it  is  much  less  the  quantity  of  am- 
monia, yielded  to  a  soil  by  animal  excre- 
ments,, than  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
by  ihepi,  that  causes  their  great  mfluence 
on  its  fertility.     Wild  plants  obtain  more 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  taan  they  require  for  their  growth, 
for  the  water  which  evaporates  through  their 
leaves  and  blossoms,  emits,  after  some  time, 
a  putrid  smell,  a  peculiarity  possessed  only 
by  such  bodies  as  contain  nitrogen.     Culti- 
vated plants  receive  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen    from    the    atmospneTe  as    trees. 


shrubs,  and  other  wild  plants;  but  this  is 
not  suffi<3ient  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture. Agriculture  differs  essentially  from 
the  cultivation  of  forests,  inasmuch  as  its 
principal  object  consi  ts  in  the  production 
of  nitrogen  under  any  form  capable  of  as- 
similation ;  whilst  the  object  of  forest  culture 
is  confined  principally  to  the  production  of 
carbon.  All  the  various  means  of  culture 
are  subservient  to  these  two  main  purposes. 
A  part  only  of  the  carbonate  of  animonia 
which  is  conveyed  by  rain  to  the  soil  is  re- 
ceived by  plants,  because  a  certain  quantity 
of  it  is  volatilised  with  the  vapour  of  water  : 
only  that  portion  of  it  can  be  assimilated 
which  sinks  deeply  into  the  soil,  or  wliicn 
is  conveyed  directly  to  the  leaves  by  dew,  or 
is  absorbed  from  the  air  along  with  the  car- 
bonic acid. 

Liquid  animal  excrements,  such  as  the 
urine  with  which  the  solid  excrements  are 
impregnated,  contain  the  greatest  part  ot 
their  ammonia  in  the  state  of  salts,  in  a  form, 
therefore,  in  which  it  has  completely  lost  its 
volatility;  when  presented  in  this  condition, 
not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  ammonia  is  o 
lost  to  the  plants;  it  is  all  dissolved  by  water,  ^' 
and  imbibed  by  their  rcoia.     The  evident" 
influence  of  gypsum  upon  the  growth  of  ^^ 
grasses — the  striking  fertility  and  luxuriance 
of  a  meadow  upon  which  it  is  strewed —  ^ 
;  depends  only  upon  its  fixing  in  the  soil  the 
ammonia  ot  the  atmosphere,  which  would 
otherwise    be   volatiHzed,   with   the   water 
I  which  evaporates.*     The  carbonate  of  am- 
monia contained  in    rain-water  is   decom- 
posed by  gypsum,  in  precisely  the   same 
'  manner  as  in  the  manufacture  of  sal-am- 
moniac.    Soluble  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ;  and  this  saU 
of  ammonia  possessing  no  volatility  is  con- 
I  sequently  retained  in  the  soil.     All  the  gyp- 
sum  gradually   disappears,  but   its    action 
upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  continues 
i  as  long  as  a  trace  of  it  exists. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  gypsum  And  of 
many  other  salts  has  been  compared  to  that 
'  of  aromatics,  which  increase  the  activity  of 
I  the  human  stomach  and  intestines,  and  ^'wQ 
'  a  tone  to  the  whole  svstem.  But  plants  con- 
tain no  nerves  ;  we  know  of  no  substance 
capable  of  exciting  them  to  intoxication  and 
madness,  or  of  lulling  them  to  sleep  and  re- 
pose. No  substance  can  possibly  cause  their 
leaves  to  appropriate  a  greater  quantity  of 
carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  when  the  other 
constituents  which  the  seeds,  roots,  and 
leaves  require  for  their  growth  are  wanting. 
The  favourable  action  of  small  quantities  of 
aromatics  upon  man,  when  mixed  with  his 
food,  is  undeniable ;  but  aromatics  are  given 
to  plants  without  food  to  be  digested,  and 
still  they  flourish  with  greater  luxuriance. 


ASSIMILATION  OF  NITROGEN. 


♦  It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  to  strew  the  floors  of  stables  wiih 
gypsum,  i'his  prevents  the  disagreeable  odour 
arising  from  the  putrefaction  of  stable  manure,  by 
decomposing  the  ammwiiacal  salts  which  are 
formed. — Ed. 


'■SM 


It  IS  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
common  view  concerning  the  influence  of 
certain  salts  upon  the  growth  of  plants 
evinces  only  ignorance  of  its  cause. 

The  action  of  gypsum  or  chloride  of  cal- 
cium really  consists  m  their  giving  a  fixed 
condition  to  the  nitrogen— or  ammonia 
which  is  brought  into  the  soil,  and  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  the  effect 

^/  ^^^t^n'lb  ^^  "^^y  ^^  sufficient  to  remark 
that  110  lbs.   of  burned   gypsum   fixes    as 
much  ammonia  in  the  soil  as  6880   lbs    of 
horse-s  urine*  would  yield  to  it,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea 
and    hippuric  acid    vi^ere   absorbed  by    the 
plants  without  the  smallest  loss,  in  the  form 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     If  we  admit  with 
Boussmgaultt    that   the   nitrogen   in  o-rass 
amounts  to  jiv  of  its  weight,  then  every 
pound  of  nitrogen  which  we  add  increases 
the  produce  of  the  meadow  100   lbs     and 
this  increased  produce  of  100  lbs.  is  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  more  than  4  lbs  of 
gypsum. 

Water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  the  gypsum,  on  account 
of  its  difficuh  solubility,  (1  part  of  gypsum 
requires  400  parts  of  water  for  solution)  and 
also  to  assist  in  the  absorption  of  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  by  the  plants :  hence  it 
happens,  that  the  influence  of  gypsum  is 
not  observable  on  dry  fields  and  meadows 
In  such  It  would  be  advisable  to  employ  a 
salt  of  more  easy  solubility,  such  as  chloride 
01  calcium. 

The  decomposition  of  gypsum  by  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  does  not  take  place  instan- 
taneously ;  on  the  contrary,  it  proceeds  verv 
gradually,  and  this  explains  why  the  action 
ot  the  gypsum  lasts  for  several  vears. 

Ihe  advantage  of  manuring' fields  with 
burned  clav  and  the  fertility  of  ferruginous 
soils,  which  have  been  considered  as  facts 
80  incomprehensible,  may  be  explained  in 
an  equally  simple  manner.  They  have  been 
l^^^  J°  the  great  attraction  for  water 
exerted  by  dry  clay  and  ferruginous  earth ' 
but  common  dry  arable  land  possesses  this 
property  ,n  as  great  a  degree  :  and  besides. 
What  nfluence  can  be  ascribed  to  a  hundred 
pounds  of  water  spread   over   an  acre  of 

ierv\Z^^  ^^.^^^«"  in  which  it  cannot  be 
serviceable  either  by  the  roots  or  leaves? 
A  ne  true  case  is  this  : — 

f]Z^^ u^i^r^  ^^  ^'""^  ^^^  alumina  are  dis- 
tm^uishod  from  all  other  metallic  oxides  by 

with  T"""'  ^^  ^Sy."^^"^  ^^"^  compounds 
bv  L  u^"'^-  /^^  precipitates  obtained 
»>y  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  salts  of  alu 
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Fo*u?crov"jiH''v^  ^^"^  r^''?  contains,  according  to 
rourcroy  and  Vauquelm,  in  1000  parts, 

fi'"^    •     •    •     •     .     .7  parts. 
Hippurateofsoda  .    .   24  ♦♦ 
Salts  and  water    ,    .  979  ♦* 

t  p«.     •        ,  ^^^^  parts, 

page  243    ^^*^^''  ^"'^^  ^^  ^^-  «^  ^^  ^^y^-  ^-  Ixiii. 


mina  or  iron  are  true  salts,  in  wnich   the 
ammonia  is  contained  as  a  base.     Minerals 
containing  alumina  or  oxide   of  iron    aNo 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  remark 
able  property  of  attracting  ammonia   from 
the  atmosphere  and  of  retaining  it.      Vau- 
quehn,  whilst  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  crimi- 
nal case,  discovered  that   all   rust  of  iron 
contains   a   certain   quantity   of  ammonia. 
Chevalier  afterwards  found    that  ammonia 
IS  a  constituent  of  all  minerals  containinc^ 
iron  ;  that  even  hematite,  a  mineral  which 
is  not  at  all  porous,  contains  one  per  cent 
ot  It.     Bouis  showed  also,  that  the  peculiar 
odour  observed  on  moistening  minerals  con- 
taining alumina,  is  partly  owing  to  their  ex- 
haling   ammonia.      Indeed,    gypsum    and 
some  varieties  of  alumina,  pipe-clay  for  ex- 
ample, emit  so  much  ammonia,  when  mois- 
tened with  caustic   potash,  that  even   after 
they  had  been  exposed  for  two  days,  red- 
dened litmus  paper  held  over  them  becomes 
blue.      Soils,  therefore,  which  contain  ox- 
ides of  iron,  and  burned  clav,  must  absorb 
ammonia,  an  action  which'  is  favoured  by 
their  porous  condition  ;  they  further  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  ammonia  once   absorbed 
by  their  chemical  properties.      Such  soils, 
m  lact,  act  precisely  as  a  mineral  acid  would 
do.  If  extensively  spread  over  their  surface  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  acid  would  pe- 
netrate the  ground,  enter  into  combination 
with  lime,  alumina,   and  other  bases,  and 
thus  lose,  in  a  few   hours,  its  properly  of 
absorbm^  ammonia   from  the  atmosphere 
The  addition  of  burned  clay  to  soils  has  also 
a  secondary  influence;  it  renders  the  soil 
porous,  and,  therefore,  more  permeable  to 
air  and  moisture. 

The  ammonia  absorbed  by  the  clay  or  fer- 
ruginous oxides  is  separated  by  every  shower 
of  rain,  and  conveyed  in  solution  to  the  soil 
Powdered  charcoal  possesses  a  similar  ac- 
tion, but  surpasses  all  other  substances  in 
the  power  which  it  possesses  of  condensing 
ammonia  within  its  pores,  particularly  when 
It   has  been  previously  heated  to  redness. 
Charcoal  absorbs  90  times  its  volume  of  am- 
moniacal  gas,  which  may  be  again  separated 
by  simply  moistening  it  with  water.      (De 
Saussure.)  Decayed  wood  approaches  very 
nearly  to  charcoal  in  this  power ;  decayed 
oak  wood  absorbs  72  times  its  volume,  after 
having  been  completely  dried  u^der  the  air- 
pump.     We  have  here  an  easy  and  satisfac- 
tory means  of  explaining  still  further  the  pro- 
perties of  humus,  or  wood  in   a  decaying 
state.     It  IS  not  only  a  slow  and  constant 
source  ot   carbonic   acid,  but  it   is  also  a 
means  bv  which  the  necessary  nitrogen  is 
conveyed  to  plants. 

Nitrogen  is  found  in  lichens,  which  grow 
on  basaltic  rocks.  Our  fields  produce  more 
ot  It  than  we  have  given  them  as  manure, 
and  It  exists  in  all  kinds  of  soils  and  mine- 
rals which  were  never  in  contact  with  or- 
ganic substances.  The  nitrogen  in  these 
cases  could  only  have  been  extracted  from 
the  atmosphere. 
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We  find  this  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  rain  water,  and  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  as  a  product  of  the 
decay  and  putrefaction  of  preceding  genera- 
tions of  animals  and  vegetables.  We  find 
likewise  that  the  proportion  of  azotised  mat- 
ters in  plants  is  augmented  by  giving  them  a 
larger  supply  of  ammonia  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  animal  manure. 

No  conclusion  can  then  have  a  better 
foundation  than  this,  that  it  is  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere  which  furnishes  nitrogen 
10  plants. 

Carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia,  con- 
tain the  elements  necessary  for  the  support 
of  animals  and  vegetables.  The  same  sub- 
stances are  the  ultimate  products  of  the 
chemical  processes  of  decay  and  putrefac- 
tion. All  the  innumerable  products  of  vi- 
tality resume,  after  death,  the  original  form 
from  which  they  sprung.  And  thus  death — 
the  complete  dissolution  of  an  existing 
generation — becomes  the  source  of  life  for  a 
new  one. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    INORGANIC    CONSTITUENTS    OF 
PLANTS. 


Carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia,  are 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  plants,  be- 
cause they  contain  the  elements  from  which 
their  organs  are  formed;  but  other  sub- 
stances are  likewise  requisite  for  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  organs  destined  for  special 
functions  peculiar  to  each  family  of  plants. 
Plants  obtain  these  subtances  from  inorganic 
nature.  In  the  ashes  left  after  the  incinera- 
tion of  plants,  the  same  substances  are 
found,  although  in  a  changed  condition. 

Although  the  vital  principle  exercises  a 

great  power  over  chemical   forces,  yet   it 

does  so  only  by  directing  the  way  in  which 

they  are  to  act,  and  not  by  changing  the 

laws   to  which  they   are   subject.     Hence 

when  the  chemical  forces  are  employed  in 

the   processes  of  vegetable  nutrition,  they 

must  produce  the  same  results  which  are 

observed  in  ordinary  chemical  phenomena. 

The  inorganic  matter  contained    in  plants 

must,  therefore,  be  subordinate  to  the  laws 

which  regulate  its  combinations  in  common 

chemical  processes. 

The  most  important  division  of  inorganic 
substances  is  that  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Both 
of  these  have  a  tendency  to  unite  together, 
and  form  neutral  compounds,  which  are 
termed  salts.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
equivalents,  these  combinations  are  always 
efiected  in  definite  proportions,  that  is  to 
Bay,  one  equivalent  of  an  acid  always  unites 
with  one  or  two  equivalents  of  a  base,  v/hat- 
ever  that  base  may  be.  Thus  501 -l/  parts 
by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  unite  with  1  eq. 
of  potash,  and  form  one  eq.  of  sulphate  of 
pclash;  the  same  quantity  unites  with  1  eq. 


of   soda,  and   produces  sulphate  of    soda 
From  this  fact  follows   the  rule — that  the 
quantity,  which  an  acid  requires  of  an  alkali 
for  its  saturation,  may  be  represented  by  a 
very  simple  number. 

It  is  perfectly  necessary  to  form  a  proper 
conception  of  what  chemists  denominate 
the  "capacity  for  saturation  of  an  acid," 
before  we  are  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  functions  performed  in  plants,  by  their 
inorganic  constituents.  The  power  of  a 
base  to  neutralize  an  acid  does  not  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  radical  which  it  con- 
tains, but  altogether  upon  the  quantity  of  its 
oxygen.  Thus  protoxide  of  iron  contains 
1  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  unites  with  1  eq.  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  forming  a  neutral  salt;  but 
peroxide  of  iron  contains  3  eq.  of  oxygen, 
and  requires  3  eq.  of  the  same  acid  for  its 
neutralization.  Hence  when  a  given  weight 
of  an  acid  is  neutralized  by  different  bases, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  these 
bases  must  be  the  same  as  is  exhibited  by 
the  following  scale : — 

501*17  parts  of  Sulphuric  Acid  neutralize 

258  35  Magnesia  Oxygen=  100 

647-29  Strontia  ''   =100 

1451-61  Oxide  of  Silver  *'   =  100 

956-8    Barytes  "   =100 

It  follows  from  the  law  of  equivalents, 
that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  base  must 
stand  in  a  simple  relation  to  the  qijantity  of 
oxygen  in  an  acid  which  unites  with  it.  By 
this  is  meant,  that  the  quantities  in  both  cases 
must  either  be  equal  or  multiples  of  each 
other;  for  the  doctrine  of  equivalents  denies 
the  possibility  of  their  uniting  in  fractional 
parts.  This  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  a 
consideration  of  the  two  following  exam- 
ples: 


CONSTITUEJ\TS    OF    PLANTS. 


100  parts  of  Cyanic  Acid  contain  23*26  oxy- 
gen =1. 

100  parts  of  Cyanic  Acid  saturate  137*21  parts  of 
potash,  which  contain  23-26  oxygen  =1. 

100  parts  of  Nitric  Acid  contain  73-85  oxygen  =5. 

100  parts  of  Nitric  Acid  saturate  214-40  parts  of 
oxide  of  silver,  which  contain  1477  oxygen  ■=  1. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  relation  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  base  to  that  of  the  acid  is 
as  1:1 ;  in  the  second,  as  1:5.  The  capacity 
for  saturation  of  each  acid,  is,  therefore,  the 
constant  quantity  of  oxygen  necessary  to 
neutralize  190  parts  of  it. 

Many  of  the  inorganic  constituents  vary 
according  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow,  but  a  certain  number  of  them  are  in- 
dispensable to  their  developement.  Ail  sub- 
stances in  solution  in  a  soil  are  absorbed  by 
the  roots  of  plants,  exactly  as  a  sponge  im- 
bibes a  liquid,  and  all  that  it  contains,  with- 
out selection.  The  substances  thus  con- 
veyed to  plants  are  retained  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  or  are  entirely  separated  when 
not  suited  for  assimilation. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  in  combination 
with  ammonia  is  an  invariable  constituent 
of  the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  jrrasses.  It ;« 
contained  in  the  outer  horny  husk,  and  is 
introduced  into  bread  along:  with  the  flour, 


and  also  into  beer.  The  bran  of  liour  con- 
tarns  the  greatest  quantity  of  it.  It  is  this 
salt  which  forms  large  crystalline  concre- 
tions, often  amounting  to  several  pounds  in 
weight,  in  the  ccecum  of  horses  belongino- 
to  millers;  and  when  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  beer,  the  same  salt  separates  as  a  white 
precipitate. 

Most  plants,  perhaps  all  of  them,  contain 
organic  acids  of  very  different  composition 
and  properties,  all  of  which  are  in  combi- 
nation  with  bases,   such  as   potash,  soda, 
hme,  or  magnesia.     These  bases  evidently 
regulate  the  formation  of  the  acids,  for  the 
diminution  of  the  one  is  followed  by  a  de- 
crease of  the  other:  thus  in  the  grape,  for 
example,  the   quantity  of  potash  contained 
in  its  juice  is  less  when  it  is  ripe  than  when 
unripe;    and   the    acids,   under  the   same 
circumstances,    are    found    to    vary    in   a 
similar  manner.     Such  constituents  exist  in 
small  quantity  in  those  parts  of  a  plant  in 
which  the  process  of  assimilation  is  most 
active,  as  in  the  mass  of  woody  fibre ;  and 
their  quantity   is  greater  in   those  organs 
whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  substances  con- 
veyed to   them   for  assimilation   by  other 
parts.    The  leaves  contain  more  inorganic 
matters  than  the  branches,  and  the  branches 
more  than  the  stem.    The  potato  plant  con- 
tains more   potash  before  blossoming  than 
after  it. 

The  acids  found  in  the  different  families 
of  plants  are  of  various  kinds;  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  their  presence  and  peculiari- 
ties are  the  result  of  accident.     The  fumaric 
and  oxalic  acids  in  the  liverwort,  the  kinovic 
acid  in  the  China  nova,  the  rocellic  acid  in 
the   Rocella  iinctoria,  the   tartaric  acid   in 
grapes,   and    the   numerous  other   organic 
acids,  must  serve  some  end  in  vegetable  life. 
But  if  these  acids  constantly  exist  in  vege- 
tables, and  are  necessary  to  their  life,  which 
is  incontestable,  it  is   equally  certain  that 
some  alkahne  base  is  also  indispensable,  in 
order  to  enter  into   combination  with   the 
acids  which  are  always  found  in  the  state  of 
salts.    All  plants  yield  by  incineration  ashes 
containing  carbonic  acid  ;  all  therefore  must 
contain  salts  of  an  organic  acid.* 
.  Now,  as  we  know  the  capacity  of  satura- 
tion of  organic  acids  to  be  unchanging,  it 
loliows  that  the  quantity  of  the  bases  united 
with  them  cannot  vary,  and  for  this  reason 
me  latter  substances  ought  to  be  considered 
with  the  strictest  attention  both  by  the  agri- 
culturist and  physiologist. 
.    We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  plant 
m  a  condition  of  free  and  unimpeded  growth 
produces  more  of  its  peculiar  acids  than  it 
requires  for   its   own   existence;  hence,  a 
plant,  on  whatever  soil  it  grows,  must  con- 
tain an  invariable  quantity  of  alkaline  bases, 
i^uituie  alone  will  be  able  to  cause  a  devia- 
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In  order  to  understand  this  subject  clearlv 
It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  any 
one  of  the  alkaline  bases  may  be  substituted 
tor  another,  the  action  of  all  being  the  same 
Our  conclusion  is  therefore  by  no  means  en- 
dangered by  the  existence  ot   a  particular 
aJkah  in  one  plant,  which  may  be  absent  in 
others  of  the  same  species.     If  this  inference 
be  correct,  the  absent  alkali  or  earth  must  be 
supphed  by   one  similar  in  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion  or  in  other  words,  by  an  equivalent  of 
another  base.     The  number  of  equivalents 
of  these  various  bases  which  may  be  com- 
bined  with  a   certain  portion  of  acid  must 
necessarily  be   the  same,  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  them  must 
remain  unchanged  under  all  circumstances 
and  on  whatever  soil  they  grow. 

Of  course,  this  argument  lefers  only  to 
those  alkaline  bases  which  in  the  form  of 
organic  salts  form  constituents  of  the  plants 
Now  these  salts  are  preserved  in  the  ashes 
^'  P'/^n^s  as  carbonates,  the  quantity  of 
which  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

It  has  been  distinctly  shown,  by  the  analy 
sis  of  De  Saussure  and  Berthier,  that  the 
nature  of  a  soil  exercises  a  decided  influence 
on  the  quantity  of  the  different  metallic  ox- 
ides contained  in  the  plants  which  grow  oq 
It ;  that  magnesia,  for  example,  was  con- 
tained in  the  ashes  of  a  pine-tree  grown  at 
Mont  Breven,  whilst  it  was  absent  from  the 
ashes  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species  from 
Mont  La  Salle,  and  that  even  the  proportion 
of  lime  and  potash  was  very  different. 

Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  (errone- 
ously, I  believe,)  that  the  presence  of  bases 
exercises  no  particular  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  plants :  but  even  were  this  view 
correct,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  most  re- 
markable accident  that  these  same  analyses 
^rnish  proof  for  the  very  opposite  opinion. 
For  ahhough  the  composition  of  the  ashes 
of  these  pine-trees  were  so  very  different, 
they  contained,  according  to  the  analyses  of 
De  Saussure,  an  equal  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  metallic  oxides ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in 
all  the  bases  was  in  both  cases  the  same. 

100  parts   of  the  ashes   of  the  pine-tree 
from  Mont  Breven  contained 


Carbonate  of  Potash 

Lime 

**     Magnesia 


3-60 
46-34 


cin*emhnrff  T^"^""  ^^'^^  5'*^'^  carbonates  on  in- 
basea  ^  ^^'  '^'^"^'''"  ^'^^^'  alkaline  or  earthy 


Sum  of  the  carbonates  56-71 

Quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  Potash         0  41 

;;  "        Lime  733 

J         ^   "  "        Magnesia  1-27 

fcum  ot  the  oxygen  in  the  bases  9*01 

100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  pine  from 
Mont  La  Salle  contained* — 


lAAn  '^^'■'^'".^  \^  ^^®  experiments  of  Saussure, 
1000  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  pine  from  Mont 
Brevon  gave  11-87  parts  of  ashes  ;  the  same  quan- 
tity  of  wood  from  Mont  La  Salle  yielded  11-28 
parts.  From  this  we  might  conclude  that  the  two 
pines,  alihough  brought  up  in  different  soils,  yet 
contained  the  same  quantity  of  inorganic  elements. 
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Carbonate  of  Potash 
*'  Lime 

**  Magnesia 


7-36 
51-19 
00  00 


(t 


Sum  of  the  carbonates  58*55 

0-85 
810 


Quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  Potash 

Lime 


(( 


(( 


Sum  of  the  oxygen  in  the  bases  8  95 

The  numbers  9*01  and  8*95  resemble  each 
other  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  even 
in  analyses  made  for  the  very  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fact  above  demonstrated 
which  the  analyst  in  this  case  had  not  in 
new. 

Let  us  now  compare  Berthier's  analyses 
of  the  ashes  of  two  fir-trees,  one  of  which 
grew  in  Norway,  the  other  in  Allevard  (de- 
partement  de  Plsere).  One  contained  50,  the 
other  25  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts.  A  greater 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline 
bases  could  scarcely  exist  between  two  to- 
tally different  plants,  and  yet  even  here  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  bases  of  both  was 
the  same. 

100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  firwood  from 
Allevard  contained,  according  to  Berthier, 
(Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  t.  xxxii.  p. 
248,) 

Potash  &  Soda  16'8  in  which  342  must  be  oxygen. 
Lime         .         29-5  '       8.20 

Magnesia  3-2        '*       1.20 


(( 


49.5 


12-82 


Only  part  of  the  potash  and  soda  in  these 
ashes  was  in  combination  with  organic 
acids ;  the  remainder  was  in  the  form  of 
sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides.  One 
nundred  parts  of  the  ashes  contain  3*1  sul- 
pnunc  acid,  4*2  phosphoric  acid,  and  0*3 
hydrochloric  aoid,  which  together  neutralize 
a  quantity  of  base  containing  1*20  oxygen. 
This  number  therefore  must  be  substracted 
from  12'82.  The  remainder  11*62  indicates 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alkaline 
bases,  combined  with  organic  acids  in  the 
firwood  of  Allevard. 

The  firwood  of  Norway  contained  in  100 
parts, — * 

Potash 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 


14*1    of  which  2*4  would  be  oxygen. 
207  "     5-3        *♦  " 

123  '•     345      ♦•  *• 

4-35  "      169       *•  •* 


51-45 


12-84 


And  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  of  the 
bases  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acid,  viz.  1-37,  be  again  sub- 
stracted from  12-84,  11-47  parts  remain  as 
the  amount  of  oxygen  contamed  in  the  bases 
which  were  in  combination  with  organic 
acids. 


•  This  calculation  is  exact  only  in  thp  cas« 
where  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  eauai  m  weight  for 
a  given  quantity  of  wood  ;  the  difference  cannot, 
however,  be  admitted  to  be  so  great  as  to  change 
sensibly  the  above  proportions  •  Berthier  has  not 
mentioned  the  proportion  of  ashes  comained  in 
the  wood. 


These  remarkable  approximations  caiinot 
bei  accidental  j  and  if  further  examinations 
confirm  them  in  other  kinds  of  plants,  no 
other  explanation  than  that  already  given 
can  be  adopted. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  form  silica,  man 
ganese,  and  oxide  of  iron,  are  contained  in 
plantsj  but  we  are  certain  that  potash,  soda, 
jind  magnesia,  can  be  extracted  from  all 
parts  of  their  structure  in  the  form  of  salts 
of  organic  acids.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
lime,  when  not  present  as  insoluble  oxalate 
of  lime.  It  must  here  be  remembered,  that 
in  plants  yielding  oxalic  acid,  the  acid  and 
potash  never  exist  in  the  form  of  a  neutral 
or  quadruple  salt,  but  always  as  a  double 
acid  salt,  on  whatever  soil  they  may  grow. 
The  potash  in  grapes  also  is  more  frequently 
found  as  an  acid  salt,  viz.  cream  of  tartar, 
(bitartrate  of  potash,)  than  in  the  form  of  a 
neutral  compound.  As  these  acids  and 
bases  are  never  absent  from  plants,  and  as 
even  the  form  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves is  not  subject  to  change,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  they  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  developement  of  the  fruits  and 
seeds,  and  also  on  many  other  functions  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  at  present  igno- 
rant. 

The  quantity  of  alkaline  bases  existing  in 
a  plant  also  depends  evidently  on  this  cir- 
cumstance of  their  existing  only  in  the  form 
of  acid  salts, — for  the  capacity  of  saturation 
of  an  acid  is  constant;  and  when  we  see 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  lichens  occupying  the 
place  of  woody  fibre  which  is  absent,  we 
must  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  soluble  or- 
ganic salts  are  destined  to  fulfil  equally  im- 
portant though  different  functions,  so  much 
so  that  we  could  not  conceive  the  complete 
developement  of  a  plant  without  their  pre- 
sence, that  is,  without  the  presence  of  their 
acids,  and  consequently  of  their  bases. 

From  these  considerations  we  must  per- 
ceive, that  exact  and  trustworthy  examina- 
tions of  the  ashes  of  plants  of  the  same  kind 
growing  upon  different  soils  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  vegetable  physiology 
and  would  decide  whether  the  facts  above 
mentioned  are  the  results  of  an  unchanging 
law  for  each  family  of  plants,  and  whether 
an  invariable  number  can  be  found  to  ex- 
press the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  each 
species  of  plant  contains  in  the  bases  united 
with  organic  acids.  In  all  probability  such 
inquiries  will  lead  to  mosl  important  results; 
for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  \  foduction  of  a  cer- 
tain unchanging  quantity  of  an  organic  acid 
is  required  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
organs  of  a  plant,  and  is  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence, then  potash  or  lime  must  be  taken 
up  by  it  in  order  to  form  salts  with  this  acid ; 
that  if  these  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  quan- 
titv  in  the  soil,  other  bases  must  supply  their 
place;  and  that  the  progress  of  a  plant  must 
be  wholly  arrested  when  none  are  present. 

Seeds  ©f  the  Salsola  Kali,  when  sown  in 
common  garden  soil,  produce  a  plant  con- 
taining both  potash  and  soda;  while  the 


plants  grown  from  the  seeds  of  this  contain 
only  salts  of  potash,  with  mere  traces  of 
muriate  of  soda.     ^Cadet.) 

The  examples  cited  above,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  bases 
was  shown  to  be  the  same,  lead  us  to  the 
legitimate  conclusion  that  the  developement 
of  certain  plants  is  not  retarded  by  the  sub- 
stitution of^  the  bases  contained  in  them. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  inferred  that  any 
one  base  could  replace  all  the  others  which 
are  found  in  a  plant  in  its  normal  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  certain 
bases  are  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  a 
plant,  and  these  could  not  be  substituted 
without  injuring  its  developement.  Our  in- 
ference has  been  drawn  from  certain  plants, 
which  can  bear  without  injury  this  substitu- 
tion ;  and  it  can  only  be  extended  to  those 
plants  which  are  in  the  same  condition.  It 
will  be  shown  afterwards  that  corn  or  vines 
can  only  thrive  oti  soils  containing  potash, 
and  that  this  alkali  is  perfectly  indispensable 
to  their  growth.  Experiments  have  not 
been  sufficiently  multiplied  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  point  out  in  what  plants  potash  or  soda 
may  be  replaced  by  lime  or  magnesia;  we 
are  only  warranted  in  affirming  that  such 
substitutions  are  in  many  cases  common. 
The  ashes  of  various  kinds  of  plants  contain 
very  different  quantities  of  alkaline  bases, 
such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia. 
When  lime  exists  in  the  ashes  in  large  pro- 
portion, the  q.uantity  of  magnesia  is  dimi- 
nished, and  in  like  manner  according  as  the 
latter  increases  the  lime  or  potash  decreases. 
In  many  kinds  of  ashes  not  a  trace  of  mag- 
nesia can  be  detected. 

The  existence  of  vegetable  alkalies  in  com- 
bination with  organic  acids  gives  great 
weight  to  the  opinion  that  alkaline  bases  in 
general  are  connected  with  the  developement 
of  plants. 

If  potatoes  are  grown  where  they  are  not 
supplied  with  earth,  the  magazine  of  inor- 
ganic bases,  (in  cellars,  for  example,)  a  true 
alkali,   called   Solanin,   of  very   poisonous 
nature,  is  formed  in  the  sprouts  which  ex- 
tend towards  the  light,  while  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  such  a  substance  can  be  discovered 
m  the  roots,  herbs,  blossoms,  or  fruits  of 
potatoes  grown  in  fields.    (Otto.)    In  all  the 
species  of  the  Cinchona,  kinic  acid  is  found  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  quinina,  cinchonina,  and 
lime,  which  they  contain  is  most  variable. 
From  the  fixed  bases  in  the  products  of  in- 
cineration, however,  we  may  estimate  pretty 
acctjrately  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar  or- 
ganic bases.     A  maximum  of  the  first  cor- 
responds  to  a  minimum   of  the   latter,  as 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  if  they  mutually 
replace  one  another  according  to  their  equi- 
valents.    We  know  that  different  kinds  of 
opium  contain  meconic  acid  in  combination 
with  very  different  quantities  of  narcotina, 
morphia,  codeia,  &.C.,   the  quantity  of  one 
of  these  alkaloids  diminishingon  the  increase 
of  the  others.     Thus  the  smallest  quantity 
of  morphia  is  accompanied  by  a  maximum 
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of  narcotina.  Not  a  trace  of  meconic  acid* 
can  be  discovered  in  many  kinds  of  opium, 
but  there  is  not  on  tnis  account  an  absence 
of  acid,  for  the  meconic  is  here  replaced  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Here,  also,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  before  stated,  for  in 
those  kinds  of  opium  where  both  these  acids 
exist,  they  are  always  found  to  bear  a  cer- 
tain relative  proportion  to  one  another.  At- 
tention to  these  facts  must  be  very  important 
in  the  selection  of  soils  destined  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  plants  which  yield  the  vegetable 
alkaloids. 

Now  if  it  be  found,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  the  juice  of  poppies,  that  an  organic 
acid  may  be  replaced  by  an  inorganic,  with- 
out impeding  the  growth  of  a  plant,  we  must 
admit  the  probability  of  this  substitution 
taking  place  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
case  of  the  inorganic  bases. 

When  roots  find  their  more  appropriate 
base  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  will  take  up 
less  of  another. 

These  phenomena  do  not  show  themselves 
so  frequently  in  cultivated  plants,  because 
they  are  subjected  to  special  external  condi- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  the  production  of 
particular  constituents  or  particular  organs. 

When  the  soil,  in  which  a  white  hyacinth 
is  growing  in  a  state  of  blossom,  is  sprinkled 
with  the  juice  of  the  Phytolacca  decandra, 
the  white  blossoms  assume  in  one  or  two 
hours  a  red  colour,  which  again  disappears 
after  a  few  days  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
shine, and  they  become  white  and  colourless 
as  beibre.t  The  juice  in  this  case  evidently 
enters  into  all  parts  of  the  plant,  without 
being  at  all  changed  in  its  chemical  nature, 
or  without  its  presence  being  apparently 
either  necessary  or  injurious.  But  this  con 
dition  is  not  permanent,  and  when  the  bios 
soms  have  again  become  colourless,  none 
of  the  colouring  matter  remains ;  and  if  it 
should  occur  that  any  of  its  elements  were 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  of  the 
plant,  then  these  alone  would  be  retained, 
whilst  the  rest  would  be  excreted  in  an  al- 
tered form  by  the  roots. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  must  happen 
when  we  sprinkle  a  plant  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  nitre,  or  nitrate  of 
strontia;  they  will  enter  into  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant,  just  as  the  coloured  juice 
mentioned  above,  and  will  be  found  in  its 
ashes  if  it  should  be  burnt  at  this  period. 
Their  presence  is  merely  accidental ;  but  no 
conclusion  can  be  hence  deduced  against 
the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  other  bases 
in  plants.  The  experiments  of  Macaire- 
Princep  have  shown,  that  plants  made  to 
vegetate  with  their  roots  in  a  weak  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  in  rain  water, 

*  Robiqnet  did  not  obtain  a  trace  of  meconate 
of  lime  from  300  lbs.  of  opium,  whilst  in  other 
kinds  the  quantity  was  very  considerable.  Ann. 
de  Chim.  liii.  p.  425. 

t  Blot,  in  the  Comptes  rcndus  des  Seances  de 
TAcademie  des  Sciences,  a  Paris,  ler  S^mestrei 
1837,  p.  12. 
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yield  to  the  latter  all  the  salt  of  lead  which 
they  had  previously  absorbed.  They  return, 
therefore,  to  the  soil  all  matters  which  are 
unnecessary  to  their  existence.  Again,  when 
a  plant,  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
rain,  and  sunshine,  is  sprinkled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  strontia,  the  salt  is  ab- 
sorbed, but  it  is  again  separated  by  the  roots 
and  removed  farther  from  them  by  every 
siiower  of  rain,  which  moistens  the  soil,  so 
that  at  last  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  plant. 

Let  us  consider  the  composition  of  the 
ashes  of  two  tir-trees  as  analysed  by  an  acute 
and  most  accurate  chemist.  One  of  these 
grew  in  Norway,  on  a  soil  the  constituents 
of  which  never  changed,  but  to  which  solu- 
ble salts,  and  particularly  common  salt,  were 
conveyed  in  great  quantity  by  rain-water. 
How  did  it  happen  that  its  ashes  contained 
no  appreciable  trace  of  salt,  although  we  are 
certain  that  its  roots  must  have  absorbed  it 
after  every  shower  1 

We  can  explain  the  absence  of  salt  in 
this  case  by  means  of  the  direct  and  positive 
observations  referred  to,  which  have  shown 
that  plants  have  the  power  of  returning  to 
the  soil  all  substances  unnecessary  to  their 
existence;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  all 
the  foregoing  facts  lead  us,  when  their  real 
value  and  bearing  are  apprehended,  is  that 
the  alkaline  bases  existing  in  the  ashes  of 
I 'ants  nmst  be  necessary  to  their  growth, 
since  if  this  were  not  the  case  they  would 
not  be  retained. 

The  perfect  developement  of  a  plant,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths ;  for 
when  these  substances  are  totally  wanting 
its  growth  will  be  arrested,  and  when  they 
are  only  deficient  it  must  be  impeded. 

In  order  to  apply  these  remarks,  let  us 
compare  two  kinds  of  trees,  the  wood  of 
which  contains  unequal  quantities  of  alka- 
line bases,  and  we  shall  find  that  one  of 
these  grows  luxuriantly  in  several  soils  upon 
which  the  others  are  scarcely  able  to  vege- 
tate. For  example,  10,000  parts  of  oak 
wood  yield  250  parts  of  ashes,  the  same 
quantity  of  fir  wood  only  83,  of  linden  wood 
500,  of  rye  440,  and  ot  the  herb  of  the  po- 
tato plant  1500  parts.* 

Firs  and  pines  find  a  suflficient  quantity 
of  alkalies  in  granitic  and  barren  sandy  soils 
m  which  oaks  will  not  grow ;  and  wheat 
thrives  in  soils  favourable  for  the  linden 
tree,  because  the  bases  which  are  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  complete  maturity,  exist  there 
in  sufficient  quantity.  The  accuracy  of 
these  conclusions,  so  highly  important  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  cultivation  of  forests, 
can  be  proved  by  the  most  evident  facts. 

All  kinds  of  grasses,  the  Equisetacecs,  for 
example,  contain  in  the  outer  parts  of  their 
leaves  and  stalk  a  large  quantity  of  silicic 
acid  and  potash  in  thelform  of  acid  silicate 


*  Berthier,  Annalns  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique 
f.  xjut.  p.  248.  ^    ' 


of  potash.  The  proportion  of  this  salt  does 
not  vary  perceptibly  in  the  soil  of  corn-fields, 
because  it  is  again  conveyed  to  them  as  ma- 
nure in  the  form  of  putrefying  straw.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  in  a  meadow,  and  hence 
we  never  find  a  luxuriant  crop  of  grass*  on 
sandy  and  calcareous  soils,  which  contain 
little  potash,  evidently  because  one  of  the 
constituents  indispensable  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants  is  wanting.  Soils  formed  frorh 
basalt,  grauwacke,  and  porphyry  are,  cceteris 
paribus,  the  best  for  meadow  land,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  potash  which  enters 
into  their  composition.  The  potash  ab- 
stracted by  the  plants  is  restored  during  the 
annual  irrigation.  The  potash  contained  in 
the  soil  itself  is  inexhaustible  in  comparison 
with  the  quantity  removed  by  plants.  But 
when  we  increase  the  crop  of  grass  in  a 
meadow  by  means  of  gypsum,  we  remove 
a  greater  quantity  of  potash  with  the  hay 
than  can  under  the  same  circumstances  be 
restored.  Hence  it  happens  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  the  crops  of  grass  on 
the  meadows  manured  with  gypsum  dimi- 
nish, owing  to  the  deficiency  of  potash.  But 
if  the  meadow  be  strewed  from  time  to  time 
with  wood-ashes,  even  with  the  lixiviated 
ashes  which  have  been  used  by  soap-boilers, 
(in  Germany  much  soap  is  made  from  the 
ashes  of  wood,^  then  the  grass  thrives  as 
luxuriantly  as  before.  The  ashes  are  only 
a  means  of  restoring  the  potash. 

A  harvest  of  grain  is  obtained  every  thirty 
or  forty  years  from  the  soil  of  the  Luneburg 
heath,  by  strewing  it  with  the  ashes  of  the 
heath  plants  (3rica  vnltraris)  which  grow 
on  it.  These  plants  during  the  long  perioa 
just  mentioned  collect  the  potash  and  socia, 
which  are  conveyed  to  them  by  rain-water; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  these  alkalies  that  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  to  which  they  are  indis- 
pensable, are  enabled  to  grow  on  this  sandy 
heath. 

The  woodcutters  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidel 
berg  have  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the 
soil  for  their  own  use,  after  felling  the  trees 
used  for  making  tan.  Before  sowing  the 
land  thus  obtained,  the  branches,  roots,  and 
leaves,  are  in  every  case  burned,  and  the 
ashes  used  as  a  manure,  which  is  found  to 
be  quite  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  the 
grain.  The  soil  itself  upon  which  the  oats 
grow  in  this  district  consists  of  sandstone; 
and  although  the  trees  find  in  it  a  quantity 
of  alkaline  earths  sufficient  for  their  own 
sustenance,  yet  in  its  ordinary  condition  it  is 
incapable  of  producing  grain. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  use  of  strong 
manure  was  obtained  at  Bingen  (a  town  oq 
the  Rhine,)  where  the  produce  and  deve- 
lopement of  vines  were  highly  increased  by 

*  It  would  be  of  importance  to  examine  what 
alkalies  are  contained  in  the  ashes  of  the  sea-shore 
plants  which  grow  in  the  humid  hollows  of  downs, 
and  especially  in  those  of  the  millet-grass.  If 
potash  is  not  found  in  them,  it  must  certainly  b« 
replaced  by  soda  as  in  the  Salsola,  or  by  lime  as 
in  the  Plumhaginecb. 
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manurmgihem  with  such  substances  as  shav- 
ings of  horn,  &c. ;  but  after  some  years  the 
formation  of  the  wood  and  leaves  decreased 
;o  the  great  loss  of  the  possessor,  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  has  long  had  cause  to  regret 
his  departure  from  the  usual  methods.  By 
the  manure  employed  by  him,  the  vines  had 
been  too  much  hastened  in  their  growth  ;  in 
two  or  three  years  they  had  exhausted  the 
potash  in  the  formation  of  their  fruit,  leaves, 
and  wood,  so  that  none  remained  for  the  fu- 
ture crops,  his  manure  not  having  contained 
any  potash. 

There  are  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  the 
plants  of  which  are  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  all  of  these  have  been  cultivated  by 
manuring  them  with  a  cow-dung,  a  manure 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  potash, 
although  very  little  nitrogen.  All  the  potash, 
in  fact,  which  is  contained  in  the  food  con- 
sumed by  a  cow  is  again  immediately  dis- 
charged in  its  excrements. 

The  experience  of  a  proprietor  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Goitingen  offers  a  most  re- 
markable example  of  the  incapability  of  a 
soil  to  produce  wheat  or  grasses  in  general, 
when  it  fails  in  any  one  of  the  materials  ne- 
cessary to  their  growth.  In  order  to  obtain 
potash,  he  planted  his  whole  land  with 
wormwood,  the  ashes  of  which  are  well 
known  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
carbonate  of  that  alkali.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  rendered  his  land  quite  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  grain  for  many  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  entirely  deprived  the 
soil  of  its  potash. 

The  leaves  and  small  branches  of  trees 
contain  the  most  potash;  and  the  quantity 
of  them  which  is  annually  taken  from  a 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  as 
litter,*  contain  more  of  that  alkali  than  all 
the  old  wood  which  is  cut  down.  The 
bark  and  foliage  of  oaks,  for  example,  con- 
tain from  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  this  alkali ;  the 
needles  of  firs  and  pines,  8  per  cent. 

With  every  2650  lbs.  of  firwood  which 
are  yearly  removed  from  an  acre  of  forest, 
only  from  01 14  to  053  lbs.  of  alkalies  are 
abstracted  from  the  soil,  calculating  the 
ashes  at  083  per  cent.  The  moss,  however, 
which  covers  the  ground,  and  of  which  the 
ashes  are  known  to  contain  so  much  alkali, 
continues  uninterrupted  in  its  growth,  and 
retains  that  potash  on  the  surSice,  which 
would  otherwise  so  easily  penetrate  with 
the  rain  through  the  sandy  soil.  By  its  de- 
cay, an  abundant  provision  of  alkalies  is 
suppli(^d  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  a  fresh 
supply  is  rendered  unnecessary. 


[This  refers  to  a  custom  some  time  since 
very  prevnletit  in  Germany  although  now  discon- 
tinued. 'I'lie  leaves  and  small  twigs  of  trees 
were  gleaned  from  the  forests  by  poor  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  as  litrer  for  their  cattle. 
The  trees,  however,  were  found  to  suffer  so  much 
in  consequence,  that  their  removal  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  cause  of  the  'njury  was  that  stated 
•u  the  text. — Ed.] 


The  supposition  of  alkalies,  metallic  ox- 
ides, or  inorganic  matter  in  general,  being 
produced  by  plants,  is  entirely  refuted  by 
these  well-authenticated  facts. 

It  is  thought  very  remarkable,  that  those 
plants  of  the  grass  tribe,  the  seeds  of  which 
furnish  food  for  man,  follow  him  like  the 
domestic  animals.  But  saline  plants  seek 
the  sea-shore  or  saline  springs,  and  the 
Chenopodium  the  dunghill  from  similar 
causes.  Saline  plants  require  common  salt, 
and  the  plants  which  grow  only  on  dung- 
hills need  ammonia  and  nitrates,  and  laey 
are  attracted  whither  these  can  be  found, 
just  as  the  dung-fly  is  to  animal  excrements. 
So  likewise  none  of  our  corn-plants  can 
bear  perfect  seeds,  that  is,  seeds  yielding 
flour,  without  a  large  supply  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  substances  which 
they  require  for  their  maturity.  And  hence, 
these  plants  grow  only  in  a  soil  where  these 
three  constituents  are  found  combined,  and 
no  soil  is  richer  in  them  than  those  where 
men  and  animals  dwell  together;  where  the 
urine  and  excrements  of  these  are  found 
corn-plants  appear,  because  their  seeds  can- 
not attain  maturity  unless  supplied  with  the 
constituents  of  those  matters. 

When  we  find  sea-plants  near  our  salt- 
works, several  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  sea,  we  know  that  their  seeds  have  been 
carried  there  in  a  very  natural  manner, 
namely,  by  wind  or  birds,  which  hav^ 
spread  them  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  although  they  grow  only  in  those 
places  in  which  they  find  the  conditions 
essential  to  their  life. 

Numerous  small  fish,  of  not  niore  than 
two  inches  in  \e\\gX\\(^Gaslerosteusacideatus,) 
are  found  in  the  salt-pans  of  the  graduating 
house  at  Nidda  (a  village  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt.) No  living  animal  is  found  in  the 
salt-pans  of  Neuheim,  situated  about  18 
miles  from  Nidda;  but  the  water  there  con- 
tains so  much  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  tliet 
the  walls  of  the  graduating  house  are  covered 
with  stalactites.  Hence  the  eggs  conveyed 
to  this  place  by  birds  do  not  find  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  their  developement, 
which  they  found  in  the  former  place.* 

*  The  itch-insect  {Acnrus  Scah'ei)  is  considered 
by  Burdach  as  the  production  of  a  morbid  condi- 
tion, so  likewise  lice  in  children  ;  the  original 
generation  of  the  fresh-water  muscle  {mytilus)  in 
fish-ponds,  of  sea-plants  in  the  vicinity  of  salt- 
works, of  nettles  and  grasses,  of  fish  in  pools  of 
rain,  of  trout  in  mountain  streams,  &c.,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  same  natural  philosopher  not  im- 
possible. A  soil  consisting  of  crumbled  rocks, 
decayed  vegetables,  rain  and  salt  water,  &.C.,  is 
here  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  generating 
shell-fish,  trout,  and  saltwort  {snlicornia.)  All 
inquiry  is  arrested  by  such  opinions,  when  propa- 
gated by  a  teacher  who  enjoys  a  merited  reputa- 
tion, obtained  by  knowledge  and  hard  labour. 
These  subjects,  however,  have  hitherto  met 
with  the  most  superficial  observation,  although 
they  well  ment  strict  mvestigation.  The  darK, 
the  secret,  the  mysferious,  the  enigmatic,  is,  m 
fact,  too  seducing  for  the  youthful  and  philosophie 
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mind,  which  would  penetrate  the  deepest  depths 
of  nature,  with-mt  the  assistance  of  the  shaft  or 
ladder  of  the  miner.  This  is  poetry,  but  not  sober 
philosophical  inquiry. 


How  much  more  wonderful  and  inexpli 
cable  does  it  appear,  that  bodies  which  re~ 
maiued  fixed  in  the  strong  heat  of  a  fire,  have 
under  certain  conditions  the  property  of 
volatilizing  and,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
of  passing  into  a  state,  of  which  we  cannot 
say  whether  they  have  really  assumed  the 
form  of  a  gas  or  are  dissolved  in  one !  Steam 
or  vapours  in  general  have  a  very  singular 
influence  in  causing  the  volatilization  of 
such  bodies,  that  is,  of  causing  them  to  as- 
sume the  gaseous  form.  A  liquid  during 
evaporation  communicates  the  power  of  as- 
suming the  same  state  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  all  substances  dissolved  in  it, 
although  they  do  not  of  themselves  possess 
that  property. 

Boracic  acid  is  a  substance  which  is  com- 
pletely fixed  in  the  fire;  it  suffers  no  change 
of  weight  appreciable  by  the  most  delicate 
balance,  when  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  volatile.     Yet  its  solution 
in  water  cannot  be  evaporated  by  the  gen- 
tlest heat,  without  the  escape  of  a  sensible 
quantity  of  the  acid  with  the  steam.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  loss  is  always  experienced  in  the 
analysis   of  minerals   containing  this  acid, 
when  liquids  in  which  it  is   dissolved   are 
evaporated.    The  quantity  of  boracic  acid 
which  escapes  with  a  cubic  foot  of  steam, 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  cannot 
be  detected  by  our  most  sensible  re-agents ; 
and   nevertheless   the  many  hundred    tons 
annually  brought  from  Italy  as  an  article  of 
commerce,   are   procured    by   the   uninter- 
rupted accumulation  of  this  apparently  in- 
appreciable quantity.    The  hot  steam  which 
issues  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  al- 
lowed  to  pass  through  cold  water  in  the 
lagoons  of  Castel  Nuova  and  Cherchiago;  in 
this  way  the  boracic  acid  is  gradually  accu- 
mulated, till  at  last  it  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.   It 
is  evident,   from   the   temperature   of   the 
steam,  that  it  must  have  come  out  of  depths 
in  which  human  beings  and  animals  never 
could  have  lived,  and  yet  it  is  very  remarka- 
ble and  highly  important  that  ammonia  is 
never  absent  from  it.     In  the  large  works  in 
Liverpool,  where   natural   boracic   acid   is 
converted  into  borax,  many  hundred  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  obtained  at  the 
same  time. 

TJiis  ammmiahasnot  been  produced  by  the 
animal  organhm,  it  existed  before  the  creation 
qf  human  beings;  it  is  a  part,  a  primanj 
constituent,  of  the  globe  itself. 

The  experiments  instituted  under  Lavoi- 
sier's guidance  by  the  Direction  des  Poudres 
et  Salpctres,  have  proved  that  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  saltpetre  ley,  the  salt 
volatilizes  with  the  water,  and  causes  a  loss 
which  could  not  before  be  explained.  It  is 
known  also,  that  in  sea  storms,  leaves  of 
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plants  m  tne  direction  of  the  wind  are 
covered  with  crystals  of  salt,  even  at  the 
distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the 
sea.  But  it  does  not  require  a  storm  to 
cause  the  volatilization  of  the  salt,  for  the 
air  hanging  over  the  sea  always  contains 
enough  of  this  substance  to  make  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  turbid,  and  every  breeze 
must  carry  this  away.  Now,  as  thousands 
of  tons  of  sea  water  annually  evaporate  into 
the  atmosphere,  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  the  salts  dissolved  in  it,  viz.  of  common 
salt,  chloride  of  potassium,  magnesia,  and 
the  remaining  constituents  of  the  sea  water, 
will  be  conveyed  by  wind  to  the  land. 

This  volatilization  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable loss  in  salt  works,  especially  where 
the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water  is  not 
large.  This  has  been  completely  proved  at 
the  salt  works  of  Nauheim,  by  the  very 
intelligent  director  of  that  establishment,  M. 
Wilhelmi.  He  hung  a  plate  of  glass  be- 
tween two  evaporating  houses,  which  were 
about  1200  paces  distant  from  each  other, 
and  found  in  the  morning,  after  the  drying 
of  the  dew,  that  the  glass  was  covered  with 
crystals  of  salt  on  one  or  the  other  side,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

By  the  continual  evaporation  of  the  sea, 
its  salts*  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  being  subsequently  car- 
ried down  by  the  rain,  furnish  to  the  vegeta- 
tion those  salts  necessary  to  its  existence. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  salts  found  in  the 
ashes  of  plants,  in  those  cases  where  the 
soil  could  not  have  yielded  them. 

In  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  we  have  no  scale  for 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  name, 
small  or  great ;  all  our  ideas  are  proportioned 
to  what  we  see  around  us,  but  how  insig- 
nificant are  they  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  globe!  that  which  is 
scarcely  observable  in  a  confined  district 
appears  inconceivably  large  when  regarded 
in  its  extension  through  unlimited  space 
The  atmosphere  contains  only  a  thousandth 
part  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  yet 
small  as  this  proportion  appears,  it  is  quite 
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*  According  to  Marcet,  sea-water  contains  in 
1000  parts, 

26-660  Chloride  of  Sodium. 
4-660  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
1-232  Chloride  of  Potassium. 
5'152  Chloride  of  Magnesium. 
0-153  Sulphate  of  Lime. 
According  to  M'Clemm,  the  water  of  the  North 
Sea  contains  in  1000  parts, 

24-84  Chloride  of  Sodium. 
2-42  Chloride  of  Magnesium. 
2*06  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
125  Chloride  of  Potassium. 
1-20  Sulphate  of  Lime. 
In  addition  to  these  constituents,  it  also  con- 
tains inappreciable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  phosphate  of  lime, 
iodides  and   bromides,   silica,   sulphuretted    hy- 
drogen, and  organic  matter,  together  with  am- 
monia  and  carbonic  acid.     (Liebig's  Annalen  der 
Chemie,  Bd.  xxxvii.  s.  3.) 


suflficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  present 
generation  of  living  beino;s  with  carbon  for 
a  thousand  years,  even  if  it  were  not  re- 
newed. Sea-water  contains  jjij^Jf  of  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  this  quan- 
tity, although  scarcely  appreciable  in  a 
pound,  is  the  source  from  which  myriads 
of  marine  moUusca  and  corals  are  supplied 
with  materials  for  their  habitations. 

Whilst  the  air  contains  only  from  4  to  6 
ten-thousandth  parts  of  its  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid,  sea-water  contains  100  times 
more,  (10,000  volumes  of  sea- water  contain 
620  volumes  of  carbonic  acid — Laurent, 
Bouillon,  Lagrange.)  Ammonia*  is  also 
found  in  this  water,  so  that  the  same  condi- 
tions which  sustain  living  beings  on  the  land 
are  combined  in  this  medium,  in  which  a 
whole  world  of  other  plants  and  animals 
exist. 

The  roots  of  plants  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  collecting  from  the  rain  those 
alkalies  which  formed  part  of  the  sea- water, 
and  also  those  of  the  water  of  springs, 
which  penetrates  the  soil.  Without  alkalies 
and  alkaline  bases  most  plants  could  not 
exist,  and  without  plants  the  alkalies  would 
disaj  pear  gradually  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  sea-water  con- 
tains less  than  one-millionth  of  its  own 
weight  of  iodine,  and  that  all  combinations 
of  iodine  with  the  metallic  bases  of  alkalies 
are  highly  soluble  in  water,  some  provision 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Drganization  of  sea-weed  and  the  different 
kinds  of  Fuci,  by  which  thejr  are  enabled 
luring  their  life  to  extract  iodine  in  the 
form  of  a  soluble  salt  from  sea-water,  and 
to  assimilate  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is 
not  again  restored  to  the  surrounding  me- 
dium. These  plants  are  collectors  of  iodine, 
just  as  land  plants  are  of  alkalies ;  and  they 
yield  us  this  element,  in  quantities  such  as 
we  could  not  otherwise  obtain  from  the 
water  without  the  evaporation  of  whole 
seas. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sea-plants 
require  metallic  iodides  for  their  growth,  and 
that  their  existence  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  those  substances.  With  equal 
justice,  then,  we  conclude,  that  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  always  found  in  the 
ashes  of  land-plants,  are  likewise  necessary 
for  their  Jevelopement. 
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The  conditions  necessary  for  the  life  of 
all  vegetables  have  been  considered  in  the 


*  When  the  solid  saline  residue  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water  is  heated  in  a  retort  to 
redness,  a  sublimate  of  sal-ammoniac  is  obtained. 
-Makcet. 


preceding  part  of  the  work.  Carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water  yield  elements  for  all 
the  organs  of  plants.  Certain  inorganic 
substances — salts  and  metallic  oxides — serve 
peculiar  functions  in  their  organism,  ano 
many  of  them  must  be  viewed  as  essentiaj 
constituents  of  particular  parts. 

The  atmosphere  and  the  soil  offer  the  same 
kind  of  nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  roots. 
The  former  contains  a  comparatively  inex- 
haustible supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia; the  latter,  by  means  of  its  humus^ 
generates  constantly  fresh  carbonic  acid^ 
whilst,  during  the  winter,  rain  and  snow  in- 
troduce into  the  soil  a  quantity  of  ammonia, 
sufficient  for  the  developement  of  the  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

The  complete,  or  it  may  be  said,  the  abso- 
lute insolubility  in  cold  water  of  vegetable 
matter  in  progress  of  decay,  (humus,)  ap- 
pears on  closer  consideration  to  be  a  most 
wise  arrangement  of  nature.  For  if  humus 
possessed  even  a  smaller  degree  of  solubility 
than  that  ascribed  to  the  substance  called  hu- 
mic  acid,  it  must  be  dissolved  by  rain-water. 
Thus,  the  yearly  irrigation  of  meadows, 
which  last  for  several  weeks,  would  remove 
a  great  part  of  it  from  the  ground,  and  a 
heavy  and  continued  rain  would  impoverish 
the  soil.  But  it  is  soluble  only  when  com- 
bined with  oxygen ;  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
water,  therefore,  only  as  carbonic  acid. 

When  kept  in  a  dry  place,  humus  may  be 
preserved  for  centuries ;  but  when  moist- 
ened with  water,  it  converts  the  surrounding 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.  As  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  air  ceases,  that  is,  as  soon  as  it  is 
deprived  of  oxygen,  the  humus  suffers  no  far- 
ther change.  Its  decay  proceeds  only  when 
plants  grow  in  the  soil  containing  it ;  for 
they  absorb  by  their  roots  the  carbonic  acid 
as  it  is  formed.  The  soil  receives  again  from 
living  plants  the  carbonaceous  matter  it  thus 
loses,  so  that  the  proportion  of  humus  in  it 
does  not  decrease. 

The  stalactitic  caverns  in  Franconia,  and 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Baireuth,  and  Streit- 
berg,  lie  beneath  a  fertile  arable  soil;  the 
abundant  decaying  vegetables  or  humus  in 
this  soil,  ])eing  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air, 
constantly  evolve  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  the  rain.  The  rain-water  thus 
impregnated  permeates  the  porous  lime- 
stone, which  forms  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
the  caverns,  and  dissolves  in  its  passage  as 
much  carbonate  of  lime  as  corresponds  to 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it. 
Water  and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  eva- 
porate from  this  solution  when  it  has  reached 
the  interior  of  the  caverns,  and  the  limestone 
is  deposited  on  the  walls  and  roofs  in  crys- 
talline crusts  of  various  forms.  There  are 
few  spots  on  the  earth  where  so  many  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  production  of 
humate  of  lime  are  combined,  if  the  humus 
actually  existed  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
humic  acid.  Decaying  vegetable  matter, 
water,  and  lime  in  solution,  are  brought  to- 
gether, but  the  stalactites  formed  contain  no 
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race  of  vegetable  matter,  and  no  humic 
acid  ;  they  are  of  a  glistening  white  or  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  in  part  transparent,  like 
calcareous  spar,  and  may  be  heated  to  red- 
ness without  becoming  black. 

The  subterranean  vaults  in  the  old  castles 
near  the  Rhine,  the  *' Bergstrass,"  and 
Wetherau,  are  constructed  of  sandstone, 
granite,  or  basalt,  and  present  appearances 
similar  to  the  limestone  caverns.  The  roofs 
of  these  vaults  or  cellars  are  covered  exter- 
nally to  the  thickness  of  several  feet  with 
vegetable  mould,  which  has  been  formed  by 
the  decay  of  plants.  The  rain  falling  upon 
them  sinks  through  the  earth,  and  dissolves 
the  mortar  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid 
derived  from  the  mould ;  and  this  solution 
evaporating  in  the  interior  of  the  vaults, 
covers  them  with  small  thin  stalactites, 
which  are  quite  free  from  humic  acid. 

In  such  a  filtering  apparatus,  built  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  we  have  placed  before  us  ex- 

Eeriments  which  have  been  continued  for  a 
undred  or  thousand  years.  Now,  if  water 
possessed  the  power  of  dissolving  a  hun- 
dredth thousandth  part  of  its  own  weight  of 
humic  acid  or  humate  of  lime,  and  humic 
acid  were  present,  we  should  find  the  inner 
surface  of  the  roofs  of  these  vaults  and  cav- 
erns covered  with  these  substances  ;  but  we 
cannot  detect  the  smallest  trace  of  them. 
There  could  scarcely  be  found  a  more  clear 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  absence  of  the 
humic  acid  of  chemists  in  common  vegeta- 
ble mould. 

The  common  view,  which  has  been 
adopted  respecting  the  moclus  operandi  of 
humic  acid,  does  not  afford  any  explanation 
of  the  following  phenomenon : — A  very 
small  quantity  of  humic  acid  dissolved  in 
water  gives  it  a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 
Hence  it  would  be  supposed  that  a  soil 
would  be  more  fruitful  in  proportion  as  it 
was  capable  of  giving  this  colour  to  water, 
that  is,  of  yielding  it  humic  acid.  But  it  is 
verv  remarkable  that  plants  do  not  thrive  in 
such  a  soil,  and  that  all  manure  must  have 
lost  this  property  before  it  can  exercise  a  fa- 
vourable influence  upon  their  vegetation. 
Water  from  barren  peat  soils  and  marshy 
meadows,  upon  which  few  plants  flourish, 
contains  much  of  this  humic  acid  ;  but  all 
agriculturists  and  gardeners  agree  that  the 
most  suitable  and  best  manure  for  plants  is 
that  which  has  completely  lost  the  property 
of  giving  a  colour  to  water. 

The  soluble  substance,  which  gives  to 
water  a  brown  colour,  is  the  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
matter;  its  formation  is  an  evidence  that 
there  is  not  oxygen  sufficient  to  begin,  or  at 
least  to  complete  the  decay.  The  brown  so- 
lutions containing  this  substance  are  deco- 
lourised in  the  air  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and 
a  black  coaly  matter  precipitates— the 'sub- 
stance named  "  coal  of  humus."  Now  if  a 
soil  were  impregnated  with  this  matter,  the 
effect  on  the  roots  of  plants  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  entirely  depriving  the  soil  of 
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oxygen ;  plants  would  be  as   little   able  to 
grow  in  such  ground  as  they  would  ii:  ny- 
drated  protoxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  the 
soil.     Indeed  some  barren  soils  have  been 
found  to  owe  their  fertility  to  this  very  causp 
The  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  (coppe 
ras,)  which  forms  a  constituent  of  these  soils, 
possesses    a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen, 
and  consequently  prevents  the  absorption  of 
that  gas  by  the  roots  of  plants  in  its  vicinity.* 
All  plants  die  in  soils  and  water  which  con- 
tain no  oxygen ;  absence  of  air  acts  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.     Stagnant  water  on  a  marshy  soil  ex- 
cludes air,  but  a  renewal   of  water  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  renewal  of  air,  because  wa- 
ter contains  it  in  solution.     If  the  water  is 
withdrawn  from   a  marsh,  free   access    ^ 
given  to  the  air,  and  the  marsh  is  change  i 
into  a  fruitful  meadow. 

In  a  soil  to  which  the  air  has  no  access, 
or  at  most  but  very  little,  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  do  not  decay,  for  they 
can  only  do  so  when  freely  supplied  with 
oxygen;  but  they  undergo  putrefaction,  for 
which  air  is  present  in  sufl[icient  quantity. 
Putrefaction  is  known  to  be  a  most  powerfu- 
deoxidising  process,  the  influence  of  which 
extends  to  all  surrounding  bodies,  even  tG 
the  roots  and  the  plants  themselves.  All 
substances  from  which  oxygen  can  be  ex- 
tracted yield  it  to  putrefying  bodies ;  yellow 
oxide  of  iron  passes  into  the  state  of  black 
oxide,  sulphate  of  iron  into  sulphuret  of 
iron,  Scc. 

The  frequent  renewal  of  air  by  ploughing 
and  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  especially  itb 
contact  with  alkaline  metallic  oxides,  the 
ashes  of  brown  coal,  burnt  lime  or  limestone, 
change  the  putrefaction  of  its  organic  con 
stituents  into  a  pure  process  of  oxidation ; 
and  from  the  moment  at  which  all  the  or- 
ganic matter  existing  in  a  soil  enters  into  a 
state  of  oxidation  or  decay,  its  fertihty  is  in- 
creased. The  oxygen  is  no  longer  employed 
for  the  conversion  of  the  brown  soluble  mat- 
ter into  the  insoluble  coal  of  hunms,  but 
serves  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  change  takes  place  very  slowly,  and  in 
some  instarices  the  oxygen  is  completely  ex- 
cluded by  it;  and  whenever  this  happens, 
the  soil  loses  its  fertility.  Thus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  8alzhausen  (a  village  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  famed  for  its  mineral  springs, 
upon  a  meadow  called  Grunschwalheimer, 
unfruitful  spots  are  seen  here  and  there 
covered  with  a  yellow  grass.  If  a  hole  be 
bored  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep 
in  one  of  these  spots,  carbonic  acid  is  emit- 
ted from  it  with  such  violence  that  the  noise 
made  by  the  escape  of  the  gas  may  be  dis- 


*  The  moet  obvioue  method  of  removing  this 
salt  from  soils  in  which  it  may  be  contained  is  to 
manure  the  land  with  lime.  The  lime  unites  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  Hberates  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  absorbs  oxygen  with  much  rapidity, 
and  is  converted  into  the  peroxide  of  iron.  This 
conversion  is  accelerated  by  giving  free  access  to 
the  air.  tiat  is,  by  loosening  the  soil. 


tmctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  feet. 
"  Here  the  carbonic  acid  rising  to  the  surface 
displaces  completely  all  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  oxygen,  from  the  soil;  and 
and  without  oxygen  neither  seeds  nor  roots 
can  be  developed ;  a  plant  will  not  vegetate 
in  pure  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Humus  supplies  young  plants  with  nou- 
rishment by  the  roots,  until  their  leaves  are 
matured  sufficiently  to  act  as  exterior  organs 
of  nutrition;  its  quantity  heightens  the  fer- 
tility of  a  soil  by  yielding  more  nourishment 
in  this  first  period  of  growth,  and  conse- 
quently by  increasing  the  number  of  organs 
of  atmospheric  nutrition.  Those  plants 
which  receive  their  first  food  from  the  sub- 
stance of  their  seeds,  such  as  bulbous  plants, 
could  completely  dispense  with  humus ;  its 
presence  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  in- 
creases and  accelerates  their  developement, 
but  it  is  not  necessary — indeed,  an  excess  of 
it  at  the  commencement  of  their  growth  is 
in  a  certain  measure  injurious. 

The  amount  of  food  which  young  plants 
can  tuke  irom  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  is  limited ;  they 
cannot  assimilate  more  than  the  air  contains. 
Now,  if  the  quantity  of  their  stems,  leaves, 
and  branches  has  been  increased  by  the  ex- 
cess of  food  yielded  by  the  soil  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  developement,  they  will 
require  for  the  completion  of  their  growth, 
and  for  the  formation  of  their  blossoms  and 
fruiis,  more  nourishment  from  the  air  than 
it  can  afford,  and  consequently  they  will 
not  reach  maturity.  In  many  cases  the 
nourishment  afforded  by  the  air  under  these 
circumstances  suffices  only  to  complete  the 
formation  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  branches. 
The  same  result  then  ensues  as  when  orna- 
mental plants  are  transplanted  from  the  pots 
in  which  they  have  grown  to  larger  ones, 
in  which  their  roots  are  permitted  to  increase 
and  multiply.  All  their  nourishment  is  em- 
ployed for  the  increase  of  their  roots  and 
leaves;  they  spring,  as  it  is  said,  into  an 
herb  or  weed,  but  do  not  blossom.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  we  take  away  part  of  the 
branches,  and  of  course  their  leaves  with 
them,  from  dwarf  trees,  since  we  thus  pre- 
vent the  developement  of  new  branches,  an 
excess  of  nutriment  is  artificially  procured 
for  the  trees,  and  is  employed  by  them  in 
the  increase  of  the  blossoms  and  enlargement 
of  the  fruit.  It  is  to  effect  this  purpose  that 
vines  are  pruned. 

A  new  and  peculiar  process  of  vegetation 
ensues  in  all  perennial  plants,  such  as 
shrubs,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  after  the  com- 
plete maturity  of  their  fruit.  The  stem  of 
annual  plants  at  this  period  of  their  growth 
becomes  woody,  and  their  leaves  change  in 
colour.  The  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  on 
the  contrary,  remain  inactivity  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter.  The  formation 
of  the  layers  of  wood  progresses,  the  wood 
becomes  harder  and  more  solid,  but  after 
August  the  leaves  form  no  more  wood;  all 


the  carbonic  acid  which  the  plants  now  ab- 
sorb is  employed  for  the  production  of  nu- 
tritive matter  for  the  following  year  :  instead 
of  woody  fibre,  starch  is  formed,  and  is  dif- 
fused through  every  part  of  the  plant  by  the 
autumnal  sap  (sjve  d'x\out)*  According 
to  the  observations  of  M.  Heyer,  the  starch 
thus  deposited  in  the  body  of  the  tree  can  be 
recognised  in  its  known  form  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  microscope.  The  barks  of  several  as- 
pens and  pine-treesf  contain  so  much  of  this 
substance,  that  it  can  be  extracted  from  them 
as  from  potatoes  by  trituration  with  water.  It 
exists  also  in  the  roots  and  other  parts  of  pe- 
rennial plants.  A  very  early  winter,  or  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  this  provision  for  the  following  year; 
the  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vine-stock, 
does  not  ripen,  and  its  growth  is  in  the  next 
year  very  hmited. 

From  the  starch  thus  accumulated,  su^ar 
and  gum  are  produced  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  while  from  the  gum  those  constitu- 
ents of  the  leaves  and  young  sprouts  which 
contain  no  nitrogen  are  in  their  turn  formed. 
After  potatoes  have  germinated,  the  quantity 
of  starch  in  them  is  found  diminished.  The 
juice  of  the  maple-tree  ceases  to  be  sweet 
from  the  |pss  of  its  sugar  when  its  buds, 
blossoms,  and  leaves  attain  their  maturity. 

The  branch  of  a  willow,  which  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  granules  of  starch  in 
every  part  of  its  woody  substance,  puts  forth 
both  roots  and  leaves  in  pure  distilled  rain- 
water; but  in  proportion  as  it  grows,  the 
starch  disappears,  it  being  evidently  ex- 
hausted for  the  formation  of  the  roots  and 
leaves.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
M.  Heyer  made  the  interesting  observation, 
that  such  branches  when  placed  in  snow 
water  (which  contains  ammonia)  produced 
roots  three  or  four  times  longer  than  those 
which  they  formed  in  pure  distilled  water, 
and  that  this  pure  water  remained  clear, 
while  the  rain-water  gradually  acquired  a 
yellow  colour. 

Upon  the  blossoming  of  the  sugar-cane, 
likewise,  part  of  the  sugar  disappears ;  and 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  sugar  does 
not  accumulate  in  the  beet-root  until  after 
the  leaves  are  completely  formed. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  potatoes  may 
be  much  increased  by  plucking  off  the  blos- 
soms from  the  plants  producing  them,  a 
result  quite  consistent  with  theory  This 
important  observation  has  been  completely 
confirmed  by  M.  Zeller,  the  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  Darmstadt.  In  the 
year  1839,  two  fields  of  the  same  size,  lying 
side  by  side  and  manured  in  the  same  man- 
ner, were  planted  with  potatoes.  When  the 
plants  had  flowered,  the  blossoms  were  re- 

*  Hartig,  in  Erdmann  und  Schweigger-Seidels 
Journal,  V.  217.     1S35. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  bread  is  made  irom  the 
bark  of  pines  in  Sweden  during  famines. 
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moved  from  those  in  one  field,  while  those 
in  the  other  field  were  left  untouched.  The 
former  produced  47  bolls,  the  latter  only  37 
bolls. 

These  well-authenticated  observations  re- 
move every  doubt  as  to  the  part  which  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum  play  in  the  developement  of 
plants ;  and  it  ceases  to  be  enigmatical,  why 
these  three  substances  exercise  no  influence 
on  the  growth  or  process  of  nutrition  of  a 
matured  plant,  when  supplied  to  them  as 
food. 

The  accumulation  of  starch  in  plants 
during  the  autumn  has  been  compared,  al- 
though certainly  erroneously,  to  the  fatten- 
ing ot  hibernating  animals  before  their  winter 
sleep;  but  in  these  animals  every  vital  func- 
tion, except  the  process  of  respiration,  is 
suspended,  and  they  only  require,  like  a 
lamp  slowly  burning,  a  substance  ricli  in 
carbon  and  hydrogen  to  support  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion  in  the  lungs.  On  their 
awaking  from  their  torpor  in  the  spring,  the 
fat  has  disappeared,  but  has  not  served  as 
nourishment.  It  has  not  caused  the  least 
increase  in  any  part  of  their  body,  neither 
has  it  changed  the  quality  of  any  of  their 
organs.  With  nutrition,  properly  so  called, 
the  fat  in  these  animals  has  not  the  least 
connexion. 

The  annual  plants  form  and  collect  their 
future  nourishment  in  the  same  way  as  the 
perennial  j  they  store  it  in  their  seeds  in  the 
lorm  of  vegetable  albumen,  starch  and  gum, 
which  are  used  by  the  germs  for  the  forma- 
tion of  their  leaves  and  first  radicle  fibres. 
The  proper  nutrition  of  the  plants,  their  in- 
.^rease  in  size,  begins  after  these  organs  are 

formed. 
'^  *  £very  germ  and  every  bud  of  a  perennial 
plant  is  the  engrafted  embryo  of  a  nev>'  indi- 
vidual, while  the  nutriment  accumulated  in 
the  stem  and  roots,  corresponds  to  the  albu- 
men of  the  seeds. 

Nutritive  matters  are,  correctly  speaking, 
those  substances  which,  when  presented 
from  without,  are  capable  of  sustaining  the 
life  and  all  the  functions  of  an  organism,  by 
furnishing  to  the  different  parts  of  plants  the 
materials  for  the  production  of  their  peculiar 
constituents. 

In  animals,  the  blood  is  the  source  of  the 
material  of  the  muscles  and  nerves;  by  one 
of  its  component  parts,  the  blood  supports 
the  process  of  respiration,  by  others,  the 
peculiar  vital  functions;  every  part  of  the 
body  is  supplied  with  nourishment  by  it, 
but  its  own  production  is  a  special  function, 
without  which  we  could  not  conceive  life 
to  continue.  If  we  destroy  the  activity  of 
the  organs  which  produce  it,  or  if  we  inject 
the  blood  of  one  animal  into  the  veins  of 
another,  at  all  events,  if  we  carry  this  be- 
yond certain  limits, death  is  the  consequence. 

If  we  could  introduce  into  a  tree  woody 
fibre  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  placing  a  potato  plant  to 
vegetate  in  a  paste  of  starch.    The  oflftce  of 


the  leaves  is  to  form  starch,  woody  fiore, 
and  sugar;  consequently,  if  we  convey  these 
substances  through  the  roots,  the  vital  func 
tions  of  the  leaves  must  cease,  and  if  the 
process  of  assimilation  cannot  take  another 
form,  the  plant  must  die. 

Other  substances  must  be  present  in  a 
plant,  besides  the  starch,  sugar  and  gum,  if 
these  are  to  take  part  in  the  developement 
of  the  germ,  leaves,  and  first  radicle  fibres. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  grain  of  wheat  con- 
tains within  itself  the  component  parts  of 
the  germ  and  of  the  radicle  fibres,  and,  we 
must  suppose,  exactly  in  the  proportion  ne- 
cessary for  their  formation.  These  compo- 
nent parts  are  starch  and  gluten;  and  it  is 
evident  that  neither  of  them  alone,  but  that 
both  simultaneously  assist  in  the  formation 
of  the  root,  for  they  both  suffer  changes 
under  the  action  of  air,  moisture,  and  a  suit 
able  temperature.  The  starch  is  oonvertel 
into  sugar,  and  the  gluten  also  assumes  a 
new  form,  and  both  acquire  the  capability  of 
being  dissolved  in  water,  and  of  thus  being 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  plant.  Both 
the  starch  and  the  gum  are  completely  con- 
sumed in  the  formation  of  the  first  part  of 
the  roots  and  leaves;  and  excess  of  either 
could  not  be  used  in  the  formation  of  leaves, 
or  in  any  other  way. 

The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  during 
the  germination  of  grain  is  ascribed  to  a 
vegetable  principle  called  diastase,  which  is 
generated  during  the  act  of  commencing 
germination.  But  this  mode  of  transforma- 
tion can  also  be  effected  by  gluten,  although 
it  requires  a  longer  time.  Seeds,  which  have 
germinated,  always  contain  much  more  dias- 
tase than  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of 
theirstarch  into  sugar,  for  five  parts  by  weight 
of  starch  can  be  converted  into  sugar  by  one 
part  of  malted  barley.  This  excess  of  diastase 
can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  accidental, 
for,  like  the  starch,  it  aids  in  the  formation 
of  the  first  organs  of  the  young  plant,  and 
disappears  with  the  sugar;  diastase  contains 
nitrogen  and  furnishes  the  elements  of  ve- 
getable albumen. 

Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  are 
the  food  of  fully-developed  plants;  starch, 
sugar,  and  gum,  serve,  when  accompanied 
by  an  azotised  substance,  to  sustain  the  em- 
bryo, until  its  first  organs  of  nutrition  are 
unfolded.  The  nutrition  of  a  fcptus  and  de- 
velopement of  an  egg  proceed  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  that  of  an  animal 
which  is  separated  from  its  parent ;  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  does  not  endanger  the  life  of 
the  foetus,  but  would  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  the  independent  animal.  In  the 
same  manner,  pure  water  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  growth  of  a  young  plant, 
than  that  containing  carbonic  acid,  but  after 
a  month  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  formation  of  sugar  in  maple-trees 
does  not  take  place  in  the  roots,  but  in  the 
woody  substance  of  the  stem.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  sap  augments  until  it  reaches 
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a  certam  height  in  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
above  which  point  it  remains  stationary. 

Just   as  germinating  barley  produces   a 
substance  which,   in   contact  with   starch, 
causes  it  to  lose  its  insolubility  and  to  be- 
come sugar,  so  in  the  roots  of  the  maple,  at 
the  commencement  of  vegetation,  a   sub- 
stance must  be  formed,  which,  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  permeates  the  wood  of  the 
trunk,  and  converts  into  sugar  the  starch,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  it  finds  deposited 
there.     It  is  certain,  that  when   a  hole  is 
bored  into  the  trunk  of  a  maple-tree  just 
above  its  roots,  filled  with  sugar,  and  then 
closed  again,  the  sugar  is  dissolved  by  the 
ascending  sap.     It  is  further  possible  that 
this  sugar  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  formed  in  the  trunks;  at  all 
events  it  is  certain,  that  the  introduction  of 
it  does  not  prevent  the  action  of  the  juice 
upon  the  starch,  and  since  the  quantity  of 
the  sugar  present  is  now  greater  than  can 
be  exhausted  by  the  leaves  and  buds,  it  is 
excreted  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  or 
bark.   Certain  diseases  of  trees,  for  example 
that  called  honey-dew,  evidently  depend  on 
the  want  of  the  due  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  the  azotised  and  that  of  the  un- 
azotised   substances  which  are  applied   to 
them  as  nutriment. 

In  whatever  form,  therefore,  we  supply 
plants  with  those  substances  which  are  the 
products  of  their  own  action,  in  no  instance 
do  they  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  their 
growth,  or  to  replace  what  they  have  lost. 
Sugar,  gum,  and  starch,  are  not  food  for 
plants,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  humic 
acid,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  them  in 
composition. 

If  now  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular organs  of  a  plant,  we  find  every  fibre 
and  every  particle  of  wood  surrounded  by  a 
juice  containing  an  azotised  matter;  while 
the  starch,  granules,  and  sugar  are  enclosed 
m  cells  formed  of  a  substance  containing  ni- 
trogen. Indeed  every  where,  in  all  the  juices 
of  the  fruits  and  blossoms,  we  find  a  sub- 
stance destitute  of  nitrogen,  accompanied 
by  one  which  contains  that  element. 

The  wood  of  the  stem  cannot  be  formed, 
quasi  wood,  in  the  leaves,  but  another  sub- 
stance must  be  produced  which  is  capable 
of  being  transformed  into  wood.  This  sub- 
stance must  be  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
accompanied  by  a  compound  containing  ni- 
trogen; it  is  very  probable  that  the  wood 
and  the  vegetable  gluten,  the  starch  granules 
and  the  cells  containing  them,  are  formed 
simultaneously,  and  in  this  case  a  certain 
fixed  proportion  between  them  would  be  a 
condition  necessary  for  their  production. 

According  to  this  view,  the  assimilation 
of  the  substances  generated  in  the  leaves 
Will  (c(Bteris  paribm)  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food.  When 
a  sufl[icient  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  not  pre- 
sent to  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  the  sub- 
stances which  do  not  contain  it,  these  sub- 
stances will  be  separated  as  excrements  from 


the  bark,  roots,  leaves,  and  branches.  The 
exudations  of  mannite,  gum,  and  sugar,  in 
strong  and  healthy  plants  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  other  cause.* 

Analogous  phenomena  are  presented  by 
the  process  of  digestion  in  the  human  or- 
ganism. In  order  that  the  loss  which  every 
part  of  the  body  sustains  by  the  processes 
of  respiration  and  perspiration  may  be  re- 
stored to  it,  the  organs  of  digestion  require 
to  be  supplied  with  food,  consisting  of  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen,  and  of  others 
destitute  of  it,  in  definite  proportions.  If 
the  substances  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen 
preponderate,  either  they  will  be  expended 
in  the  formation  of  fat,  or  they  will  pass 
unchanged  through  the  organism.  This  is 
particularly  observed  in  those  people  who 
live  almost  exclusively  upon  potatoes;  their 
excrements  contain  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
changed granules  of  starch,  of  which  no 
trace  can  be  detected  when  gluten  or  flesh 
is  taken  in  proper  proportions,  because  in 
this  case  the  starch  has  been  rendered  capa- 
ble of  assimilation.  Potatoes,  which  when 
mixed  with  hay  alone  are  scarcely  capable 
of  supporting  the  strength  of  a  horse,  form 
with  bread  and  oats  a  strong  and  wholesome 
fodder. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  con- 
siderations, that  the  products  generated  by 
a  plant  may  vary  exceedingly,  according  to) 
the  substances  given  it  as  food.  A  super-' 
abundance  of  carbon  in  the  state  of  carbonic 
acid  conveyed  through  the  roots  of  plants, 
without  being  accompanied  by  nitrogen, 
cannot  be  converted  either  into  gluten,  al- 
bumen, wood,  or  any  other  component  part 
of  an  organ  ;  but  either  it  will  be  separated 
in  the  form  of  excrements,  such  as  sugar, 
starch,  oil,  wax,  resin,  mannite,  or  gum,  or 
these  substances  will  be  deposited  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  the  wide  cells  and  vessels. 
The  quantity  of  gluten,  vegetable  albu- 
men, and  mucilage,  will  augment  when 
plants  are  supplied  with  an  excess  of  food 
containing  nitrogen ;  and  ammoniacal  salts 
will  remain  in  the  sap,  when,  for  example, 
in  the  culture  of  the  beet,  we  manure  the 
soil  with  a  highly  nitrogenous  substance,  or 
when  we  suppress  the  functions  of  the  leaves 
by  removing  them  from  the  plant. 

We  know  that  the  ananas  is  scarcely 
eatable  in  its  wild  state,  and  that  it  shoots 
forth  a  great  quantity  of  leaves  when  treated 
with  rich  animal  manure,  without  the  fruit 
on  that  account  acquiring  a  large  amount 
of  sugar;  that  the  quantity  of  starch  in  po- 
tatoes increases  when  the  soil  contains  much 
humus,  but  decreases  when  the  soil  is  ma- 


M.  frapp,  in  Giessen,  possesses  a  Clerodefi' 
dronfragrans,  which  grows  in  the  house,  and  ex- 
udes  on  the  surface  of  its  leaves  in  September 
large  colourless  drops  of  sugar-candy,  which  form 
regular  crystals  upon  drying ;— I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  juice  of  this  plant  contains  sugar. 
Professor  Redienbacher,  of  Prague,  informs  me 
that  he  has  analysed  the  crystals,  and  found  them 
to  be  perfectly  pure  sugar.— Ed. 
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nured  with  strong  animal  manure,  althous^h 
then  the  number  of  cells  increases,  the  po- 
tatoes acquiring  in  the  first  case  a  mealy,  in 
the  second  a  soapy,  consistence.  Beet-roots, 
taken  from  a  barren,  sandy  soil,  contain  a 
maximum  of  sugar,  and  no  ammoniacal 
salts;  and  the  Teltowa  parsnep  loses  its 
mealy  slate  in  a  manured  land,  because  there 
all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  cells  are  united.* 

An  abnormal  production  of  certain  com- 
ponent parts  of  plants  presupposes  a  power 
and  capability  of  assimilation  to  which  the 
most  powerful  chemical  action  cannot  be 
compared.  The  best  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed  by  considering  that  it  surpasses  in 
power  the  strongest  galvanic  battery,  with 
which  we  are  not  able  to  separate  the  oxy- 
gen from  carbonic  acid.  The  affinity  of 
chlorine  for  hydrogen,  and  its  power  to  de- 
compose water  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  set  at  liberty  its  oxygen,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  at  ail  equalling  the  power  and 
energy  with  which  a  leaf  separated  from  a 
plant  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  which 
It  absorbs. 

The  common  opinion,  that  only  the  direct 
solar  rays  can  effect  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and 
that  reflected  or  diff'used  light  does  not  pos- 
sess this  property,  is  wholly  an  error,  for 
exactly  the  same  constituents  are  generated 
in  a  number  of  plants,  whether  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  them,  or  whether 
they  grow  in  the  shade.  They  require  light, 
and  indeed  sun-light,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  reach  them. 
Their  functions  certainly  proceed  with 
greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in  sunshine 
than  irt  the  diff'used  light  of  day;  but  there 
is  nothing  more  in  this  than  the  similar 
action  which  light  exercises  on  ordinary 
chemical  combinations;  it  merely  accelerates 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  action  already 
subsisting. 

Thus  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combining 
form  muriatic  acid.  This  combination  is 
effected  in  a  few  hours  in  common  daylight, 
but  it  ensues  instantly,  with  a  violent  ex- 
plosion, under  exposure  to  the  direct  solar 
rays,  whilst  not  the  slightest  change  in  the 
two  gases  takes  place  in  perfect  darkness. 
When  the  liquid  hydrocarburet  of  chlorine, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  defiant  ga» 
of  the  associated  Dutch  chemists  with  chlo- 
rine, is  exposed  in  a  vessel  with  chlorine 
gas  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  chloride  of  car- 
Bon  is  immediately  produced  ;  but  the  same 
compound  can  be  obtained  with  equal  faci- 
lity in  the  diff'used  light  of  day,  a  longer  time 
only  being  required.  When  this  experiment 
is  performed  in  the  way  first  mentioned,  two 

*  Children  fed  upon  arrow-root,  aalep,  or  in- 
deed any  kind  of  amylaceous  food,  which  does 
not  coninin  ingredients  fued  for  the  formation  of 
bones  and  muscles,  become  fat,  and  acquire  much 
embonpoint  ;  their  limbs  appear  full,  but  they  do 
roi  acquire  sfrongth,  nor  are  their  organs  pro- 
perly developed. 


products  only  are  observed  (muriatic  acid 
and  perchloride  of  carbon);  whilst  by  the 
latter  method  a  class  of  intermediate  bodies 
are  produced,  in  which  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine constantly  augments,  until  at  last  the 
whole   liquid  hydrocarburet  of  chlorine  is 
converted  into  the  same  two  products  as  ia 
the  first  case.     Here,  also,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  decomposition  takes  place  in  the 
dark.     Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  in  common 
daylight  into  oxygen,  and  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen ;  and  chloride  of  silver  becomes  black 
ill  the  diff'used  light  of  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
direct  solar  rays ; — in  short,  all  actions  of  a 
similar  kind  proceed  in  the  same  way  in  dif- 
fused light  as  well  as  in  the  solar  light,  the 
only  difference  consisting  in   the   time   in 
which  they  are  effected.     It  cannot  be  other- 
wise in  plants,  for  the  mode  of  their  nutri- 
ment is  the  same  in  all,  and  their  component 
substances  afford  proof  that  their  food  has 
suffered  absolutely  the  same  change,  whether 
they  grow  in  the  sunshine  or  in  the  shade. 

All  the  carbonic  acid,  therefore,  which 
we  supply  to  a  plant  will  undergo  a  trans- 
formation, provided  its  quantity  be  not 
greater  than  can  be  decomposed  by  the 
leaves.  We  know  that  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  kills  plants,  but  we  know  also 
that  nitrogen  to  a  certain  degree  is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid. 
All  the  experiments  hitherto  instituted  prove, 
that  fresh  leaves  placed  in  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  solar  light,  emit  oxygen  gas, 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  disappears.  Now 
in  these  experiments  no  nitrogen  is  supplied 
at  the  same  time  with  the  carbonic  acid ; 
hence  no  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  them  than  that  nitrogen  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid, 
— for  the  exercise,  therefore,  of  one  of  the 
functions  of  plants.  And  yet  the  presence 
of  a  substance  containing  this  element  ap- 
pears to  be  indispensable  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  products  newly  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  their  con- 
sequent adaptation  for  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  different  organs. 

The  carbon  abstracted  from  the  carbonic 
acid  acquires  in  the  leaves  a  new  form,  in 
which  it  is  soluble  and  transferable  to  all 
parts  of  the  plant.  In  this  new  form  the 
carbon  aids  in  constituting  several  new  pro- 
ducts ;  these  are  named  sugar  when  they 
possess  a  sweet  taste,  gum  or  mucilage 
when  tasteless,  and  excrementitious  matters 
when  expelled  bv  the  roots. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  substances  generated  by  the 
vital  processes  of  a  plant  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  with  which  it  is  supplied.  The  de- 
velopement  of  every  part  of  a  plant  in  a 
free  and  uncultivated  state  depends  on  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  food  afforded  to  it 
by  the  spot  on  which  it  grows.  A  plant  is 
developed  on  the  most  sterile  and  unfruitful 
soil  as  well  as  on  the  most  luxuriant  and 
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fertile,  the  only  difference  which  can  be  ob- 
served being  in  its  height  and  size,  in  the 
number  of  its  twigs,  branches,  leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  fruit.  Whilst  the  individual  or- 
gans of  a  plant  increase  on  a  fertile  soil, 
they  diminish  on  another  where  those  sub^ 
stances  which  are  necessary  for  their  forma- 
tion are  not  so  bountifully  supplied;  and 
the  proportion  of  the  constituents  which 
contain  nitrogen  and  of  those  which  do  not 
m  plants  varies  with  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous matters  in  their  food. 

The  developement   of  the  stem,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit  of  plants  is  dependent  on 
certain  conditions,  the  knowledge  of  which 
enables  us  to  exercise  some  influence  on 
their  internal  constituents  as  well  as  on  their 
size.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  natural  philoso- 
pher to  discover  what  these  conditions  are  • 
for  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture 
must  be  based  on  a   knowledge   of  them. 
There  is  no  profession  which  can  be  com- 
pared in  importance  with  that  of  agricul- 
ture^ for  to  it  belongs  the  production  of  food 
for  man  and  animals;   on  it  depends  the 
welfare   and   developement   of   the   whole 
human  species,  the  riches  of  states,  and  all 
commerce.     There  is  no  other  profession  in 
which  the  application  of  correct  principles 
IS  productive  of  more  beneficial  effects,  or  is 
of  greater    and    more    decided    influence. 
Hence  it  appears  quite  unaccountable,  that 
we  may  vainly  search  for  one  leading  prin- 
ciple m  the  writings  of  agriculturists  and 
vegetable  physiologists. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  land  are  different  in  every  country,  and 
m  every  district;  and  when  we  inquire  the 
causes  of  these  differences,  we  receive  the 
answer,   that   they    depend   upon   circum- 
stances.    (Les  circomtances  font  lea  assole 
mmts.)     No  answer  could  show  ignorance 
more  plainly,  since  no  one  has  ever  yet  de- 
voted himself  to  ascertain  what  these  cir- 
cumstances are.   Thus  also  when  we  inquire 
in  what  manner  manure  acts,  we  are  an- 
swered by  the  most  intelligent  men,  that  its 
action  IS  covered  by  the  veil  of  Isis ;  and 
when  we  demand  further  what  this  means, 
we  discover  merely  that  the  excrements  of 
men  and  animals  are  supposed  to  contain 
an  incomprehensible  5ome//mig- which  assists 
m  the  n  u  trition  of  plants,  and  increases  their 
size.     This   opinion   is   embraced   without 
even  an  attempt  being  made  to  discover  the 
component  parts  of  manure,  or  to  become 
atquaiMtf'd  with  its  nature. 

In  addition  to  the  general  conditions,  such 
as  heat  light,  moisture,  and  the  component 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  neces- 
sary lor  the  growth  of  all  plants,  certain 
substances  are  found  to  exercise  a  peculiar 
inHuence  on  the  developement  of  particular 
lamihes.  These  substances  either  are  al- 
ready contained  in  the  soil,  or  are  supplied 
10  n  in  the  form  of  the  matters  known  under 
me  general  name  of  manure.  But  what 
aoes  the  soil  contain,  and  what  are  the  com- 
ponents of  tne  substances  used  as  manure? 
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Until  these  points  are  satisfactorily  deter 
mined,  a  rational  system  of  agriculture  can- 
not exist.  The  power  and  knowledge  of  the 
physiologist,  of  the  agriculturist  and  chemist 
must  be  united  for  the  complete  solution  of" 
these  questions ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  a  commencement  must  be  made. 

The  general  object  of  agriculture*  is  to 
produce  m  the  most  advantageous  manner 
certain  qualities,  or  a  maximum  size  in 
certain  parts  or  organs  of  particular  plants 
Now,  this  object  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
application  of  those  substances  which  we 
know  to  be  indispensable  to  the  developement 
of  these  parts  or  organs,  or  by  supplying  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
qualities  desired. 

The  rules  of  a  rational  system  of  agricul- 
ture should  enable  us,  therefore,  to  give  to 
each  plant  that  which  it  requires  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  in  view. 

The  special' object  of  agricuhure  is  to  ob- 
tain an  abnormal  developement  and  produc- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  plants,  or  of  certain 
vegetable  matters,  which  are  employed  as 
food  for  man  and  animals,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  industry. 

The  means  employed  for  effecting  these 
two  purposes  are  verv  different.     Thus  the 
mode  of  culture,  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  fine  pliable  straw  for  Floren- 
tine hats,  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
must  be  adopted  in  order  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum of  corn  from  the  same  plant.    Peculiai 
niethods  must  be  used  for  the  production  of 
nitrogen   in   the   seeds,   others   for   givin<r 
strength  and  solidity  to  the  straw,  and  others 
again  must  be  followed  when  we  wish  to 
give  such  strength  and  solidity  to  the  straw 
as  will  enable  it  to  bear  the  weight  of  tlie 
ears. 

We  must  proceed  in  the  culture  of  plants 


in 
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precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  do  in 
fattening  of  animals.     The  flesh  of  the 
stag  and  roe,  or  of  wild  animals  in  general, 
is  quite  devoid  of  fat,  like  the  muscular  flesh 
of  the  Arab ;  or  it  contains  only  small  quan- 
tities of  it.     The  production  olflesh  and  fat 
may  be  artificially  increased ;  all  domestic 
animals,   for  example,  contain   much   fat. 
We  give  food  to  animals,  which  increases 
the  activity  of  certain  organs,  and  is  itself 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  fat.     We 
add  to  the  quantity  of  food,  or  we  lessen  the 
processes  of  respiration  and  perspiration  by 
preventing  motion.     The  conditions  neces- 
sary to  effect  this  purpose  in  birds  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  quadrupeds ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  charcoal  powder  producen 
such  an  excessive  growth  of  the  liver  of  a 
goose,  as  at  length  causes  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  vital 
activity  of  vegetables  depends  only  on  heat 
and  solar  light,  which  we  have  not  arbitra- 
rily at  our  disposal :  ail  that  we  can  do  is  to 
supply  those  substances  which  are  adapted 
for  assimilation  by  the  power  already  pre- 
sent in  the  organs  of  the  plant.     But  wha 
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then  are  these  substances?  They  may 
easily  be  detected  by  the  examination  of  a 
soil,  which  is  always  fertile  in  given  cosmi- 
cal  and  atmospheric  conditions ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  the  knowledge  of  its  state  and 
composition  must  enable  us  to  discover  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  sterile  soil 
may  be  rendered  fertile.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  chemist  to  explain  the  composition  of  a 
fertile  soil,  but  the  discovery  of  its  proper 
state  or  condition  belongs  to  the  agricultu- 
rist ;  our  present  business  lies  only  with  the 
former. 

Arable  land  is  originally  formed  by  the 
crumbling  of  rocks,  and  its  properties  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  their  principal  com- 
ponent parts.  Sand,  clay,  and  lime,  are  the 
names  given  to  the  principal  constituents  of 
the  different  kinds  of  soil. 

Pure  sand  and  pure  limestones,  in  which 
there  are  no  other  inorganic  substances  ex- 
cept siliceous  earth,  carbonate  or  silicate  of 
lime,  form  absolutely  barren  soils.  But  ar- 
gillaceous earths  fonn  always  a  part  of  fer- 
tile soils.  Now  from  whence  come  th-e 
argillaceous  earths  in  arable  land,  what  are 
their  constituents,  and  what  part  do  they 
play  in  favouring  vegetation?  They  are 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  aluminous 
minerals  by  the  action  of  the  weather  ,•  the 
common  potash  and  soda  felspars,  Labrador 
spar,  mica,  and  the  zeolites,  are  the  most 
common  aluminous  earths,  which  undergo 
this  change.  These  minerals  are  found 
mixed  with  other  substances  in  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  porphyry,  clay-slate, 
gTdiUVfi^cke,  and  the  volcanic  rocks,  basalt, 
clinkstone,  and  lava.  In  the  grauwacke, 
we  have  pure  quartz,  clay-slate,  and  lime  ; 
in  the  sandstones,  quartz  and  loam.  The 
transition  limestone  and  the  dolomites  con- 
tain an  intermixture  of  clay,  felspar,  por- 
phyry, and  clay-slate;  and  the  mountain 
limestone  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
argillaceous  earths  which  it  contains.  Jura 
limestone  contains  3 — 20,  that  of  the  Wur- 
temberg  Alps  45 — 50  per  cent,  of  these 
earths.  And  in  the  miischelkalk  and  the 
calcaire  grossier  they  exist  in  greater  or  less 
quantity. 

It  is  known,  that  the  aluminous  minerals 
are  the  most  widely  diffused  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, all  fertile  soils,  or  soils  capable  of 
cuhure,  contain  alumina  as  an  invariable 
constituent.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
something  in  aluminous  earth  which  ena- 
bles it  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  life  of 
plants,  9rd  to  assist  in  their  developement. 
The  p'-f.perty  on  whicii  this  depends  is  that 
of  its  invariably  containing  potash  and  soda. 

Alumina  exercises  only  an  indirect  influ- 
ence on  vegetfition,  by  its  power  of  attract- 
ing and  retaining  water  and  ammonia;  it  is 
Itself  very  rarely  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants,*  but  silica  is  always  present,  having 


*  Alumina  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
mon ingredient  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  it  is 


in  most  places  entered  the  plants  by  means 
of  alkalies.  In  order  to  form  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  quantities  of  alkalies  in  alu- 
minous minerals,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  felspar  contains  17j  per  cent,  of  potash, 
albite  11-43  per  cent,  of  soda,f«nd  mica  3 — 5 
per  cent.;  and  that  zeolite  contains  13 — 16 
per  cent,  of  both  alkalies  taken  together. 
The  late  analyses  of  Ch.  Gmehn,  Lowe, 
Fricke,  Meyer,  and  Redtenbacher,  have  also 
shown,  that  basalt  contains  from  j  to  3  per 
cent,  of  potash,  and  from  5 — 7  per  cent,  of 
soda,  that  clay  slate  contains  from  2'75 — 3*31 
per  cent,  of  potash,  and  loam  froml  ^ — 4  per 
cent,  of  potash. 

If,  now,  we  calculate  from  these  data,  and 
from  the  specific  weights  of  the  diflerent 
substances,  how  much  potash  must  be  con- 
tained in  a  layer  of  soil,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  26,910  square 
feet  (1  Hessian  acre^  of  one  of  these  rocks 
to  the  depth  of  20  inches,  we  find  that  a 
soil  of 

Felspar      contains 1,675,000  lbs. 

Clink-stone     *'       from  220,000  to      440,000    " 
Basalt  *'  ♦'       52,300  "        82,600    " 

Clay-^late        **  **     110,000  **      220,000    '* 

Loam,  •*  '*       95,000  **      330,000    '* 


Potash  is  present  in  all  clays  ;  according  to 
Fuchs,  it  is  contained  even  in  marl ;  it  has 
been  found  in  all  the  argillaceous  earths  in 
which  it  has  been  sought.  The  fact  that 
they  contain  potash  may  be  proved  in  the 
clays  of  the  transition  and  stratified  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  in  the  recent  formations 
surrounding  Berlin,  by  simply  digesting 
them  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  process 
alum  is  I'ormed.  (Mitscherlich.)  It  is  well 
known  also  to  all  manufacturers  ot  alum, 
that  the  leys  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
this  salt  ready  formed,  the  potash  of  which 
has  its  origin  from  the  ashes  of  tlie  stone 
and  brown  coal,  which  contain  much  argil- 
laceous earth. 

When  we  consider  this  extraordinary  dis- 
tribution of  potash  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  it  reasonable  to  have  recourse  to 
the  idea,  that  the  presence  of  this  alkali  in 
plants  is  due  to  the  generation  of  a  metallit^ 
oxide  by  a  peculiar  organic  process  I'lum  the 
component  parts  of  the  atmosphere  ?  This 
opinion  found  adherents  even  after  the 
method  of  detecting  potash  in  soils  was 
known,  and  suppositions  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  found  even  in  the  writings  of  some 
physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Such 
opinions  belong  properly  to  the  time  when 
flint  was  conceived  to  be  a  product  of  chalk, 
and  when  every  thing  which  appeared  in- 
comprehensible on  account  of  not  having 
been  investigated,  was  explained  by  assump- 
tions far  more  incomprehensible. 


very  frequently  stated  in  the  results  of  their 
analyses  ;  but  m  most  cases  it  has  been  mistaken 
for  phosphate  of  magnesia,  or  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina, with  which  it  has  many  properties  in  com- 
mon, and  from  which  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
without  much  care  and  aileniion. — Ed. 
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A  thousandth  part  of  loam  mixed  with 
the  quartz  in  new  red  sandstone,  or  with 
the  lime  in  the  different  limestone  forma- 
tions, affords  as  much  potash  to  a  soil  only 
twenty  inches  in  depth  as  is  suflficient  to 
jsupply  a  forest  of  pmes   growing  upon  it 
/for  a  century.    A  single  cubic  foot  of  felspar 
/  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  wood,  covering  a 
/  surface   of  26,910    square   feet,   with   the 
I   potash  required  for  five  years. 

Land  of  the  greatest  fertility  contains 
argillaceous  earths  and  other  disintegrated 
minerals  with  chalk  and  sand  in  such  a  pro- 
portion as  to  give  free  access  to  air  and 
moisture.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesu- 
vius may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  a  fer- 
tile soil,  and  its  fertility  is  greater  or  less  in 
different  parts,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  clay  or  sand  which  it  contains. 

The  soil  which  is  formed  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  lava,  cannot  possibly,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  contain  the  smallest  trace  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  when  the  volcanic  ashes  have  been  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  air 
and  moisture,  a  soil  is  gradually  formed  in 
which  all  kinds  of  plants   grow  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance.     This  fertility  is  owing 
to  the  alkahes  which  are  contained  in  the 
lava,  and  which  by  exposure  to  the  weather 
are  rendered  capable  of  being  absorbed  by 
plants.     Thousands  of  years  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  convert  stones  and  rocks  into  the 
soil  of  arable  land,  and  thousands  of  years 
more  will  be  requisite  for  their  perfect  re- 
diiction,  that  is,  for  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  their  alkalies. 

We  see  from  the  composition  of  the  water 
m  rivers,  streamlets,  and  springs,  how  little 
rain-water  is  able  to  extract  alkali  from  a 
soil,  even  after  a  term  of  years  ;  this  water 
IS  generally  soft,  and  the  common  sah, 
which  even  the  softest  invariably  contains, 
proves  that  those  alkaline  salts,  which  are 
carried  to  the  sea  by  rivers  and  streams, 
are  returned  again  to  the  land  by  wind  and 
rain. 

Nature  itself  shows  us  what  plants  re- 
quire at  the  commencement  of  the  develope- 
ment of  their  germs  and  first  radicle  fibres. 
Bequerel    has   shown    that   the   gramiyicB, 
Ip^ummosce,  a-uciferce,  cichm-acece,  umbelli- 
fercSf  cotnferce,  and  cticurbitacece  emit  acetic 
acid  during  germination.     A  plant  which 
has  just  broken  through  the  soil,  and  a  leaf 
lust  biirst  open  from  the  bud,  furnish  ashes 
by  incineration,  which  contain   as    much, 
and  generally  more,  of  alkaline  salts  than 
at  any  period  of  their  life.     (De  Saussure.) 
J\ow  we  know  also,  from  the  experiments 
ot  Bequerel,  in  what  manner  these  alkaline 
salts  enter  young  plants;    the  acetic  acid 
u         u  *^"""^     germination    is    diff'used 
through   the   wet  or   moist   soil,  becomes 
saturated  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies, 
and  IS  again  absorbed  by  the  radicle  fibres 
in  the  form  of  neutral  salts.     After  the  ces- 
sation of  life,  when  plants  are  subjected  to 
vecoinpositiou  by  means  of  decay  and  putre- 


faction, thc^  soil  receives  again  that  vvhicli 
had  been  extracted  from  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  soil  has  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  weather  on  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  granite,  grauwacke,  mountain 
limestone,  or  porphyry,  and  that  nothing  has 
vegetated  on  it  for  thousands  of  years. 
Now  this  soil  would  become  a  magazine  of 
alkalies  in  a  condition  favourable  for  their 
assimilation  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  interesting  experiments  of  Struve 
have  proved  that  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  decomposes  rocks  which  con- 
tain alkalies,  and  then  dissolves  a  part  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  evident  that 
plants  also,  by  producing  carbonic  acid 
during  their  decay,  and  by  means  of  the 
acids  which  exude  from  their  roots  in  the 
living  state,  contribute  no  less  powerfully  to 
destroy  the  coherence  of  rocks.  Next  to  the 
action  of  air,  water,  and  change  of  tempera- 
ture, plants  themselves  are  the  most  power- 
ful agents  in  effecting  the  disintegration  of 
rocks. 

Air,  water,  and  the  change  of  temperature 
prepare  the  diff*erent  species  of  rocks  for 
yielding  to  plants  the  alkalies  which  they 
contain.      A  soil  which  has  been  exposed 
for  centuries   to  all   the  influences  which 
affect  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  but  from 
which  the  alkalies  have  not  been  removed, 
will  be  able  to  afford  the  means  of  nourish 
ment    to   those   vegetables    which    require 
alkalies  for  its  growth  during  many  years  • 
but  it  must  gradually   become  exhausted, 
unless  those  alkalies  which  have  been   re- 
moved are  again  replaced;  a  period,  there- 
fore, will  arrive  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expose  it  from  time  to  time  to  a  farther 
disintegration,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  sup- 
ply of  soluble  alkalies.     For  small  as  is  the 
quantity  of  alkali  which  plants  require,  it  is 
nevertheless   quite   indispensable   for   their 
perfect  developement.      But  when  one  or 
more  years  have  elapsed  without  any  alka- 
lies having  been  extracted  from  the  soil,  a 
new  harvest  may  be  expected. 

The  first  colonists  of  Virginia  found   a 
country  the  soil  of  which  was  similar  to  that 
mentioned  above;    harvests  of  wheat  and 
tobacco  were  obtained   for  a  century  from 
one  and  the  same  field,  without  the  aid  of 
manure;  but  now  whole  districts  are  con- 
verted into  unfruitful  pasture-land,  which 
without  manure  produces  neither  wheat  nor 
tobacco.     From  every  acre  of  this  land  there 
were  removed  in  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years  12,000  lbs.  of  alkalies  in  leaves,  grain, 
and  straw ;  it  became  unfruitful,  therefore, 
becatjse  it  was  deprived  of  every  particle  of 
alkali,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  soluble 
state,  and  because  that  which  was  rendered 
soluble  again  in  the  space  of  one  year  was 
not  suflficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
plants.     Almost  all  the  cultivated   land  in 
Europe  is  in  this  condition  ;  fallow   is  ih^ 
term  applied  to  land   left  at  rest  for  farther 
disintegration.      It  is  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  temporary  dimi- 
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nution  of  fertility  in  a  soil  is  owing  to  the 
loss  of  humus ;  it  is  the  mere  consequence 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  alkalies. 

Let  us  consider  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try around  Naples,  which  is  famed  for  its. 
fruitful  corn-land ;  the  farms  and  villages 
are  situated  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  between 
them  there  are  no  roads,  and  consequently 
no  transportation  of  manure.  Now  corn 
has  been  cultivated  on  this  land  for  thousands 
of  years,  without  any  part  of  that  which  is 
annually  removed  from  the  soil  being  artifi- 
cially restored  to  it.  How  can  any  influ- 
ence be  ascribed  to  humus  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, when  it  is  not  even  known 
whether  humus  was  ever  contained  in  the 
soil? 

The  method  of  culture  in  that  district 
'completely  explains  the  permanent  fertility. 
It  appears  very  bad  in  the  eyes  of  our  agri- 
3ulturists,  but  there  it  is  the  best  plan  which 
could  be  adopted.  A  field  is  cultivated  once 
every  three  years,  and  is  in  the  intervals 
allowed  to  serve  as  a  sparing  pasture  for 
cattle.  The  soil  experiences  no  change  in 
the  two  years  during  which  it  there  lies  fal- 
low, farther  than  that  it  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  by  which  a  fresh 
portio-n  of  the  alkalies  contained  in  it  are 
again  set  free  or  rendered  soluble.  The  ani- 
mals fed  on  these  fields  yield  nothing  to 
these  soils  which  they  did  not  formerly  pos- 
sess. The  weeds  upon  which  they  live 
spring  from  the  soil,  and  that  which  they 
return  to  it  as  excrement  must  always  be  less 
than  that  which  they  extract.  The  fields, 
therefore,  can  have  gained  nothing  from  the 
mere  feeding  of  cattle  upon  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  soil  must  have  lost  some  of  its 
constituents. 

Experience  has  shown  in  agriculture 
that  wheat  should  not  be  cultivated  after 
wheat  on  the  same  soil,  for  it  belongs  with 
tobacco  to  the  plants  which  exhaust  a  soil. 
But  if  the  humus  of  a  soil  gives  it  the  power 
of  producing  corn,  how  happens  it  that 
wheat  does  not  thrive  in  many  parts  of 
Brazil,  where  the  soils  are  particularly  rich 
3n  this  substance,  or  in  our  own  climate,  in 
«oils  formed  of  mouldered  wood  ;  that  its 
stalk  under  these  circumstances  attains  no 
strength,  and  droops  prematurely?  The 
cause  is  this,  that  the  strength  of  the  stalk  is 
due  to  silicate  of  potash,  and  that  the  corn 
requires  phosphate  of  magnesia,  neither  of 
which  substances  a  soil  of  humus  can  aflbrd, 
since  it  does  not  contain  them ;  the  plant 
may,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances,  be- 
come an  herb,  but  will  not  bear  fruit. 

Again,  how  does  it  happen  that  wheat 
does  not  flourish  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a 
calcareous  soil  is  also  unsuitable  for  its 
growth,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  clay  ?*    It  is  because  these 

•  In  consequence  of  these  remarks  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work.  Professor  VVcihler  of  Gottin- 
gen  has  made  several  accurate  analyses  of  diffe- 


soils  do  not  contain  alkalies  in  sufliciert 
quantity,  the  growth  of  wheat  being  arrested 
by  this  circumwStance,  even  should  all  othei 
substances  be  presented  in  abundance. 

It  is  not  mere  accident  that  only  trees  ot 
the  fir  tribe  grow  on  the  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone of  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the 
Jura,  whilst  we  find  on  soils  of  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  and  granite  in  Bavaria,  of  clinkstone 
on  the  Rhone,  of  basalt  in  Vogelsberge,  and 
of  clay-slate  on  the  Rhine  and  Eifel,  the 
finest  forests  of  other  trees,  which  cannot  be 
produced  on  the  sandy  or  calcareous  soils 
upon  which  pines  thrive.  It  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  trees,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  renewed  annually,  require  for  their 
leaves  six  to  ten  times  more  alkalies  than  the 
nr-tree  or  pine,  and  hence  when  they  are 
placed  in  soils  in  which  alkalies  are  con 
tained  in  very  small  quantity,  do  not  attain 
maturity.*  When  we  see  such  trees  grow- 
ing on  a  sandy  or  calcareous  soil — the  red- 
beech,  the  service-tree,  and  the  wild-cherry 
for  example,  thriving  luxuriantly  on  lime 
stone,  we  may  be  assured  that  alkalies  are 
present  in  the  soil,  for  they  are  necessary  to 
their  existence.  Can  we,  then,  regard  it  a^ 
remarkable  that  such  trees  should  thrive  in 
America,  on  those  spots  on  which  forests 
of  pines  which  have  grown  and  collected 
alkalies  for  centuries,  have  been  burnt,  and 
to  which  the  alkalies  are  thus  at  once  re- 
stored ;  or  that  the  Spartium  scoparium. 
Erysimum  latifolium,  Blitum  capital  urn,  Se- 
necio  viscosus,  plants  remarkaole  for  the 
quantity  of  alkalies  contained  in  the"*  ashes, 
should  grow  with  the  greatest  luxurmnce  on 
the  localities  of  conflagrations  ?t 

Wheat  will  not  grow  on  a  soil  which  has 
produced  wormwood,  and  vice  versd^  worm- 
wood does  not  thrive  where  wheat  has 
grown,  because  they  are  mutually  preju- 
dicial by  appropriating  the  alkalies  of  the 
soil. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  stalks  of  wheat 
yield  15*5  parts  of  ashes  (H.  Davy;)  the 
same  quantity  of  the  dry  stalks  of  barley. 


rent  kinds  of  limestone  belonging  to  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations.  He  obtained  the  remark- 
able result,  that  all  those  limestones,  by  the  dis- 
integration of  which  soils  adapted  for  the  culture 
of  wheat  are  formed,  invariably  contain  a  certain 
quantity  of  potash.  The  same  observation  has 
also  recently  been  made  by  M.  Kuhlman  of  Lille. 
The  latter  observed  that  the  efflorescence  om  the 
mortar  of  walls  consists  of  the  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potash. 

*  One  thousand  parts  of  the  dry  leaves  of  oaks 
yielded  55  narts  of  ashes,  of  which  24  parts  con- 
sisted of  alkahes  soluble  in  water ;  the  same 
quantity  of  pine-leaves  gave  only  29  parts  of  ashe^i, 
which  contain  4.6  parts  of  soluble  salts.  (De 
Saussure.) 

t  After  the  great  fire  in  London,  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  Erysimum  latifolium  where  observed 
growing  on  the  spots  where  a  fire  had  taken  place. 
On  a  similar  occasion  the  Blitum  capitatum  was 
seen  at  Copenhagen,  the  Senecio  viscosus  in  Nas- 
sau, and  the  Spartium  scoparium  in  Languedoc. 
After  the  burnings  of  forests  of  pines  in  North 
America,  poplars  grew  on  the  same  soil. 
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8-54  parts  (Schrader;)  and  one  hundred 
parts  of  the  stalks  of  oats,  only  4*42; — the 
ashes  of  all  these  are  of  the  same  compo- 
sition. 

We  nave  in  these  facts  a  clear  proof  of 
what  plants  reouire  for  their  growth.  Upon 
the  same  field,  which  will  yield  only  one 
harvest  of  wheat,  two  crops  of  barley  and 
three  of  oats  may  be  raised. 

All  plants  of  the  grass  kind  require  sili- 
cate of  potash.     Now  this  is  conveyed   to 
the  soil,  or  rendered  soluble  in  it  by  the  irri- 
gation of  meadows.     The  equisetacece,  the 
reeds  and   species    of  cane,   for  example, 
which  contain  such  large  quantities  of  sili- 
ceous earth,   or   silicate  of  potash,   thrive 
luxuriantly  in  marshes,  in  argillaceous  soils, 
and  in  ditches,  streamlets,  and  other  places 
where   the   change  of  water  renews   con- 
stantly the  supply  of  dissolved  silica.     The 
amount  of  silicate  of  potash  removed  from 
a  meadow  in  the  form  of  hay  is  very  con- 
siderable.    We  need  only  call  to  mind  the 
melted  vitreous  mass  found   on  a  meadow 
between  Manheim  and  Heidelberg  after  a 
thunder-storm.     This  mass  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  meteor,  but  was  found  on  ex- 
amination (by  Gmelin)  to  consist  of  silicate 
of  potash ;  a  flash  of  lightning  had  struck  a 
stack  of  hay,  and  nothing  was  found  in  its 
place  except  the  melted  ashes  of  the  hay. 

Potash  is  not  the  only  substance  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  most  plants;  indeed  it 
has  been  already  shown  that  the  potash  may 
be  replaced  in  many  cases  by  soda,  magne- 
sia, or  lime;  but  other  substances  besides 
alkalies  are  required  to  sustain  the  life  of 
plants. 

Phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  in  the 
ashes  of  all  plants  hitherto  examined,  and 
always  in  combination  with  alkalies  or  alka- 
line earths.*  Most  seeds  contain  certain 
quantities  of  phosphates.  In  the  seeds  of 
different  kinds  of  corn  particularly,  there  is 
abundance  of  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Plants  obtain  their  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  soil.  It  is  a  constituent  of  all  land  capa- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  even  the  heath  at 
Luneburg  contains  it  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity.     Phosphoric    acid    has    been  detected 


Professor  Connall  was  lately  kind  enough  to 
show  me  about  half  an  ounce  of  a  saline  powder, 
which  had  been  taken  from   an  interstice  in  the 
body  ot  a  piece  of  teak  timber.     It  consisted  es- 
sentialKr  of  phosphate  of  hme,  with  small  quan- 
titles  ot  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia.    1  his  powder  had  been  sent  to  Sir  David 
lirewster  from  India,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
was  the  same  substance  which  usually  is  found  m 
the  hollows  of  teak  timber.     It   has  long   been 
known  that  sihca,  m  the  form  of  tahashee?,  is  se- 
creted  by  the  bamboo ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
phosphates  have  been   found  in  the  same  condi- 
•on.     Without  more  precise  information,  we  must 
herefore  suppose  that  they  are  left  in  the  hollows 
hy  the  decay  of  the  wood.     Decay  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess  ot  combustion,  and  the  incombustible  ashes 
must  remain  after  the  orc:anic  matter  has  been 
woo!^"  n^'^.'    ^"\  ^^  '^''  explanation  be  correct,  the 
au^nfu      r    '^^^-^••^^  ^"»st  contain  an  enormous 
quantuy  of  earthy  phosphates.— Ed. 


also  in  all  mineral  waters  in  which  its  pre- 
sence has  been  tested;  and  in  those  in 
which  it  has  not  been  found  it  has  not  been 
sought  for.  The  most  superficial  strata  of 
the  deposits  of  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena) 
contain  crystallised  phosphate  of  lead  (green- 
lead  ore;)  clay-slate,  which  forms  extensive 
strata,  is  covered  in  many  places  with  crys- 
tals of  phosphate  of  alumma  (JVavellite;) 
all  its  fractured  surfaces  are  overlaid  with  it. 
Phosphate  of  lime  (Apatite)  is  found  even 
m  the  volcanic  boulders  on  the  Laacher 
See  in  the  Eifel,  near  Andernach.* 

The  soil  in  which  plants  grow  furnishes 
them  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  they  in  turn 
yield  it  to  animals,  to  be  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  bones,  and  of  those  constituents 
of  the  brain  which  contain  phosphorus. 
Much  more  phosphorus  is  thus  afforded  to 
the  body  than  it  requires,  when  flesh,  bread, 
fruit,  and  husks  of  grain  are  used  for  food, 
and  this  excess  is  eliminated  in  the  urine 
and  the  solid  excrements.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
inagnesia  contained  in  grain,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  concretions  in  the  caecum  of 
horses  consist  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia,  which  must  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  hay  and  oats  consumed  as 
food.  Twenty-nine  of  these  stones  were 
taken  after  death  from  the  rectum  of  a  horse 
belonging  to  a  miller,  in  Eberstadt,  the  total 
weight  of  which  amounted  to  3  lbs.  ;  and 
Dr.  F.  Simon  has  latelv  described  a  similar 
concretion  found  m  tne  norse  oi  a  carriei, 
which  weighed  1  J  lb. 

It  is  evident  that  the  seeds  of  corn  could 
not  be  formed  without  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia, which  is  one  of  their  invariable  con- 
stituents; the  plant  could  not  under  such 
circumstances  reach  maturity. 

Some  plants,  however,  extract  other  mat- 
ters from  the  soil  besides  silica,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  which  are  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  plants  ordinarily  cultivated.! 
These  other  matters,  we  must  suppose, 
supply,  in  part  at  least,  the  place  and  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  substances  just 
named.  We  may  thus  regard  common  salt, 
sulphate  of  potash,  nitre,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  other  matters,  as  necessary  con- 
stituents of  several  plants. 

Clay-slate  contains  generally  small  quan- 
tities of  oxide  of  copper;  and  soils  formed 
from  micaceous  schist  contain  some  metallic 
fluorides.  Now,  small  quantities  of  these 
substances  also  are  absorbed  into  plants,  al- 
though  we  cannot  affirm  that  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  them. 

It  appears  that  in  certain  cases  flouride  of 
calcium  may  take  the  place  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  bones  and  teeth;  at  least  it  is 
impossible  otherwise  to  explain  its  constant 
presence  in  the  bones  of  antediluvian  ani- 
mals, by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 


See  the  analyses  of  soils  in  the  Appendix. 
T  For  more  minute  information  regarding  soiJi 
see  the  supplementary  chapter  at  the  end  of  Part  1. 
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those  of  a  later  period.  The  bones  of  hu-  ] 
man  skulls  found  at  Pompeii  contain  as 
much  fluoric  acid  as  those  of  animals  of  a 
former  world,  for  if  they  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  powder  in  glass  vessels,  and  digested 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  interior  of  the  ves- 
sel will,  after  twenty  four  hours,  be  found 
powerfully  corroded  (Liebig;)  whilst  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals  of  the  present 
day  contain  only  traces  of  it.    (Berzelius.) 

JDe  Saussure  remarked  that  plants  require 
quantities  of  the  component  parts  of  soils  in 
different  stages  of  their  developement;  an 
observation  of  much  importance  in  consider- 
ing the  growth  of  plants.  Thus  wheat 
yielded  79-1000  of  ashes  a  month  before  blos- 
soming, 54-1000  while  in  blossom,  and 
33  1000  after  the  ripening  of  the  seeds.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  wheat,  from  the 
time  of  its  flowering,  restores  a  part  of  its 
organic  constituents  to  the  soil,  although  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia  remains  in  the  seeds. 

The  fallow-time,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  is  that  period  of  culture  during 
which  land  is  exposed  to  a  progressive  dis- 
integration by  means  of  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a 
certain  quantity  of  alkalies  capable  of  being 
appropriated  by  plants. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  careful  tilling 
of  fallow-land  must  increase  and  accelerate 
this  disintegration.  For  the  purpose  of  agri- 
culture, it  is  quite  indifferent,  whethei  the 
land  is  covered  with  weeds,  or  with  a  plant 
which  does  not  abstract  the  potash  inclosed 
in  it.  Now  many  plants  in  the  family  of 
the  leguminoscB  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  small  quantity  of  alkalies  or  salts  in 
general  which  they  contain  ;  the  Windsor 
bean  (Vicia Faba,)  for  example,  contains  no 
free  alkalies,  and  not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  (Einhof ) 
The  bean  of  the  kidney-bean  (Phaseolus 
vul<i;aiis)  contains  only  traces  of  salts.  (Bra- 
connot.)  The  stem  of  lucerne  (JVfedicflgo 
sativa)  contains  only  0.83  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  lentil  (Ervum  Lens)  only  0.57  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  with  albumen.  (Crorne.) 
Buck-wheat  dried  in  the  sun  yields  only 
0.681  per  cent,  of  ashes,  of  which  0.09  parts 
are  soluble  salts.  fZenneck.)*  These  plants 

•  The  small  quantity  of  phosphates  which  the 
seeds  of  the  lentils,  beans,  and  peas  contain,  must 
be  the  cause  ot  their  small  value  as  articles  of  nour- 
ishment,since  they  surpass  all  other  vegetable  food 
in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  enters  into  their 
composition.  But  as  the  component  parts  of  the 
bones  (phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia)  are  absent, 
they  satisfy  the  appetite  without  increasing  the 
strength.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  lentils 
(Playfair.)  6.092  grammes  lost  0.972  grammes  of 
water  at  212°.  OJ3()6  grammes,  burned  with  ox- 
ide of  copper,  gave  0.910  grammes  carbonic  acid 
and  0.336  grammes  of  water.  The  lentils  on 
combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  yielded  a  gas, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  as  1  to  16. 

Carbon        44.45 

Hydrog*=-n     6.59 

Nitrogen       6.42 

Water         15.95 


belong  to  those  which  are  termed  fallow- 
crops,  and  the  cause  wherefore  they  do  not 
exercise  any  injurious  influence  on  corn 
which  is  cultivated  immediately  after  them 
is,  that  they  do  not  extract  the  alkalies  of 
the  soil,  and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
phosphates. 

It  IS  evident  that  two  plants  growing  be- 
side each  other  will  mutually  injure  one 
another,  if  they  withdraw  the  same  food 
from  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  wild  chamomile  (Matncaiia  Chamo- 
milla)  and  Scotch-broom  (Spartium  Scapa- 
rium)  impede  the  growth  of  corn,  when  it 
is  considered  that  both  yield  from  7  to  7.43 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  which  contain  ^^^  of  car- 
bonate of  potash.  The  darnel  and  the  flea- 
bane  (Erigeron  acre)  blossom  and  bear  fruit 
at  the  same  time  as  corn,  so  that  when 
growing  mingled  with  it,  they  will  partake 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  soil,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  vigour  of  their  growth, 
that  of  the  corn  must  decrease;  for  what 
one  receives,  the  others  are  deprived  of. 
Plants  will,  on  the  contrary,  thrive  beside 
each  other,  either  when  the  substances 
necessary  for  their  growth  which  they  ex- 
tract from  the  soil  are  of  different  kinds,  or 
when  they  themselves  are  not  both  in  the 
same  stages  of  developement  at  the  same  time. 

On  a  soil,  for  example,  which  contains 
potash,  both  w^heat  and  tobacco  may  be 
reared  in  succession,  because  the  latter  plant 
does  not  require  phosphates,  salts  which  are 
invariably  present  in  wheat,  but  requires 
only  alkalies,  and  food  containing  nitrogen. 

•According  to  the  analysis  of  Posselt  and 
Riemann,  10,000  parts  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tobacco-plant  contain  16  parts  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  8.8  parts  of  silica,  and  no  magnesia ; 
whilst  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  straw 
contains  47.3  parts,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  grain  of  wheat  99.45  parts  of  phos- 
phates.    (De  Saussure.) 

Now,  ii  we  suppose  that  the  grain  of 
wheat  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  its 
straw,  then  the  quantity  of  phosphates  ex- 
tracted from  a  soil  by  the  same  weights  of 
wheat  and  tobacco  must  be  as  97.7  :  16. 
This  difference  is  very  considerable.  The 
roots  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  those  of  wheat, 
extract  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  soil, 
but  ihey  restore  them  again,  because  they 
are  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  deve- 
lopement of  the  plant. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON   THE    ALTERNATION    OF    CROPS. 

Thas  .ongsmce  oeen  found  by  experience, 
that  the  growth  of  annual  plants  is  rendered 
imperfect,  and  their  crops  of  fruit  or  herns 
less  abundant,  by  cultivatinsr  them  in  suc- 
cessive years  on  the  same  soil,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  time,  a  greater  quantity 
of  grain  is  obtained  when  a  field  is  allowed 


to  lie  uncultivated  for  a  year.  During  this 
interval  of  rest,  the  soil,  in  a  great  measure, 
regains  its  original  fertility. 

It  has  been  further  observed,  that  certain 
plants,  such  as  peas,  clover,  and  flax,  thrive 
on  the  same  soil  only  after  a  lapse  of  years ; 
whilst  others,  such  as  hemp,  tobacco,  helian- 
thiis  tuberosus,  rye,  and  oats  may  be  culti- 
vated in  close  succession  when  proper  ma- 
nure is  used.  It  has  also  been  found,  that  se- 
veral of  these  plants  improve  the  soil,  whilst 
others,  and  these  are  the  most  numerous, 
impoverish  or  exhaust  it.  Fallow  turnips, 
cabbage,  beet,  spelt,  summer  and  winter 
barley,  rye  and  oats,  are  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  class  which  impoverish  a  soil ; 
whilst  by  wheat,  hops,  madder,  late  turnips, 
hemp,  poppies,  teasel,  flax,  weld,  and  lico- 
rice, it  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  exhausted. 

The  excrements  of  man  and  animals  have 
been  employed  from  the  earhest  times  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fertihty  of 
soils  ;  and  it  is  completely  established  by  all 
experience,  that  they  restore  certain  consli- 
tiients  to  the  soil,  which  are  removed  with 
the  roots,  fruit  or  grain,  or  entire  plants 
grown  upon  it. 

But  it  has  been  observed  that  the  crops  are 
not  always  abundant  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  employed,  even  al- 
thougli  it  may  have  been  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind ;  that  the  produce  of  many  plants, 
for  example,  diminishes,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent replacement  by  manure  of  the  sub- 
stances removed  from  the  soil,  when  they 
are  cultivated  on  the  same  field  for  several 
years  in  succession. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  remarked, 
thai  a  field  which  has  become  unfitted  for  a 
certain  kind  of  plants  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count unsuited  for  another;  and  upon  this 
obbervaiion,  a  system  of  agriculture  has 
been  gradually  founded,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possi- 
ble produce  with  the  least  expense  of  ma- 
nure. 

Now  it  was  deduced  from  all  the  foregoing 
facts  that  plants  require  for  their  growth 
different  constituents  of  soil,  and  it  was 
very  soon  perceived,  that  an  alternation  of 
the  plants  cultivated  maintained  the  fertility 
of  a  soil  quite  as  well  as  leaving  it  at  rest  or 
fallow.  It  was  evident  that  all  plants  must 
give  back  to  the  soil  in  which  they  grow 
diilereni  proportions  of  certain  substances, 
which  are  capable  of  being  used  as  food  by 
a  succeeding  generation. 

But  agriculture  has  hitherto  never  sought 
aid  from  chemical  principle's,  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  those  substances  which  plants 
extract  from  the  soil  on  which  they  grow, 
and  of  those  restored  to  the  soil  by  means  of 
manure.  The  discovery  of  such  principles 
will  be  the  task  of  a  future  generation,  for 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  present, 
which  recoils  with  seemins:  distrust  and 
aversion  Irom  all  the  means  of  assistance 
offered  it  by  chemistry,  and  which  does  not 
understand  the  art  of  making  a  rational  ap- 


plication of  chemical  discoveries?  A  future 
generation,  kowever,  wiU  derive  incalcula- 
ble advantage  from  these  means  of  help. 

Of  all  the  views  which  have  been  adopted 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  favourable  effects 
of  the  alternations  of  crops,  that  proposed 
by  M.  DecandoUe  alone  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  resting  on  a  firm  basis. 

DecandoUe  supposes  that  the  roots  of 
plants  imbibe  soluble  matter  of  every  kind 
from  the  soil,  and  thus  necessarily  absc.rb  a 
number  of  substances  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  must  sub- 
sequently be  expelled  by  the  roots,  and  re- 
turned to  the  soil  as  excrements.  Now,  as 
excrements  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the 
plant  v/hich  ejected  them,  the  more  of  these 
matters  which  the  soil  contains,  the  more 
unfertile  must  it  be  for  the  plants  of  the 
same  species.  These  excrementitious  mat- 
ters may,  however,  still  be  capable  of  assi- 
milation by  another  kind  of  plants,  which 
would  thus  remove  them  from  the  soil,  and 
render  it  again  fertile  for  the  first.  And  if 
the  plants  last  grown  also  expel  substances 
from  their  roots,  which  can  be  appropriated 
as  food  by  the  former,  they  will  improve  the 
soil  in  two  ways. 

Now  a  great  number  of  facts  appear  at 
first  sight  to  give  a  high  degree  of  probabi- 
lity to  this  view.  Every  gardener  knows 
that  a  fruit-tree  cannot  be  made  to  grow  on 
the  same  spot  where  another  of  the  same 
species  has  stood ;  at  least  not  until  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years.  Before  new  vine- 
stocks  are  planted  in  a  vineyard  from  which 
the  old  have  been  rooted  out,  other  plants 
are  cultivated  on  the  soil  for  several  years. 
In  connexion  with  this  it  has  been  observed, 
that  several  plants  thrive  best  when  growing 
beside  one  another;  and  on  the  contrary, 
that  others  mutually  prevent  each  other's 
developement.  Whence  it  was  concluded, 
that  tiie  beneficial  influence  in  the  former 
case  depended  on  a  mutual  interchange  of 
nutriment  between  the  plants,  and  the  in- 
jurious one  in  the  latter  on  a  poisonous 
action  of  the  excrements  of  each  on  the 
other  respectively. 

A  series  of  experiments  by  Macaire- 
Princep  gave  great  weight  to  this  theorv. 
He  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  many 
plants  are  capable  of  emitting  extractive 
matter  from  iheir  roots.  He  found  that  the 
excretions  were  greater  during  the  night 
than  by  day  (?),  and  that  the  water  in 
which  plants  of  the  family  of  the  Lcgwrn?- 
nosce  grew  acquired  a  brown  colour.  Plants 
of  the  same  species  placed  in  water  im- 
pregnated with  these  excrements  were  im- 
peded in  their  growth,  and  faded  prema- 
turely, whilst,  on  the  contrary,  corn-plants 
grew  vigorously  in  it,  and  the  colour  of  the 
water  diminished  sensibly  ;  so  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  a  certain  quantity  of  the  excre- 
ments of  the  Lciruminosns  had  really  been 
absorbed  by  th(?  corn-plants.  These  ex- 
periments afforded,  as  their  main  result, 
that  the  characters  and  properties  oi  the  ax 
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rrements  of  different  species  of  plants  are 
(liflPerent  from  one  another,  and  that  some 
plants  expel  excrementitious  matter  of  an 
acrid  and  resinous  character;  others  mild 
substances  resembling  gum.  The  former  of 
these,  according  to  Macaire-Princep,  may- 
be regarded  as  poisonous,  the  latter  as  nu- 
tritious. 

The  experiments  of  Macaire-Princep  af- 
ford positive  proof  that  the  roots,  probably 
of  all  plants,  expel  matters,  which  cannot 
be  converted  in  their  organism  either  into 
woody  fibre,  starch,  vegetable  albumen,  or 
gluten,  since  their  expulsion  indicates  that 
they  are  quite  unfitted  for  this  purpose. 
But  they  cannot  be  considered  as  a  confir- 
mation of  the  theory  of  Decandolle,  for  they 
leave  it  quite  undecided  whether  the  sub- 
stances were  extracted  from  the  soil,  or 
formed  by  the  plant  itself  from  food  received 
from  another  source.  It  is  certain  that  the 
gummy  and  resinous  excrements  observed 
by  Macaire-Princep  could  not  have  been 
contained  in  the  soil,  and  as  we  know  that 
the  carbon  of  a  soil  is  not  diminished  by 
culture,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  we 
must  conclude  that  all  excrements  which 
contain  carbon  must  be  formed  from  the  food 
obtained  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere. 
Now,  these  excrements  are  compounds, 
produced  in  consequence  of  the  transforma- 
tions of  the  food,  and  of  th^:  new  forms 
vv  hich  it  as'^nmes  by  entering  into  the  com- 
p^siiion  ol  the  various  organs. 

M.  DecandoUe's  theory  is  properly  a 
modification  of  an  earlier  hypothesis,  which 
suppo-ed  that  the  roots  of  different  plants 
extracted  different  nutritive  substances  from 
the  soil,  each  plant  selecting  that  which 
was  exactly  suited-  for  its  assimilation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  the  matters  in- 
capablt  of  assimilation  are  not  extracted 
from  the  soil,  whilst  M.  Decandolle  consi- 
ders that  they  are  returned  to  it  in  the  form 
of  excrements.  Both  views  explain  how  it 
happens  that  after  corn,  corn  cannot  be 
raised  with  advantage,  nor  after  peas,  peas  ; 
but  they  do  not  explain  how  a  field  is  im- 
proved by  lying  fallow,  and  this  in  propor- 
tion to  the  care  with  which  it  is  tilled  and 
kept  free  from  weeds ;  nor  do  they  show 
how  a  soil  gains  carbonaceous  matter  by  the 
cultivation  of  certain  plants,  such  as  lucerne 
and  sainfoin. 

Theoretical  considerations  on  the  process 
of  nutrition,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  all 
agriculturists,  so  beautifully  illustrated  by 
the  experiments  of  Macaire-Princep,  leave 
no  doubt  that  substances  are  excreted  from 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  that  these  matters 
form  the  means  by  which  the  carbon  re- 
ceived from  humus  in  the  early  period  of 
their  growth  is  restored  to  the  soil.  But 
we  may  now  inquire  whether  these  excre- 
ments, in  the  state  m  which  they  are  ex- 
pelled, are  capable  of  being  employed  as 
food  by  other  plants. 

The  excrements  of  a  carnivorous  animal 
eoniain  no  constituents  fitted  lor  the  nou- 


rishment of  another  of  the  same  species; 
but  it  is  possible  that  an  herbivorous  animal, 
a  fish,  or  a  fowl,  might  find  in  them  undi- 
gested matters  capable  of  being  digested  in 
their  organism,  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  organs  of  digestion  having  a  different 
structure.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  can  conceive  that  the  excrements  of  one 
animal  could  yield  matter  adapted  for  the 
nutrition  of  another. 

A  number  of  substances  contained  in  the 
food  of  animals  pass  through  their  alimentary 
organs  without  change,  and  are  expelled 
from  the  system ;  these  are  excrements  but 
not  excretions.  Now  a  part  of  such  excre- 
mentitious matter  might  be  assimilated  in 
passing  through  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
another  animal.  The  organs  of  secretion 
form  combinations  of  which  only  the  ele- 
ments were  contained  in  the  food.  The 
production  of  these  new  compounds  is  a 
consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  becoming  chyle  and  chyme, 
and  of  the  further  transformations  to  which 
these  are  subjected  by  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  organism.  These  mat- 
ters, likewise,  are  eliminated  in  the  excre- 
ments, which  must  therefore  consist  of  two 
different  kinds  of  substances,  namely,  of  the 
indigestible  constituents  of  the  food,  and  of 
the  new  compounds  formed  by  the  vital  pro- 
cess. The  latter  substances  have  been  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
fat,  muscular  fibre,  cerebral  and  nervous 
substance,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  being 
converted  into  the  same  substances  in  any 
other  animal  organism. 

Exactly  similar  conditions  must  subsist  in 
the  vital  processes  of  plants.  When  sub- 
stances which  are  incapable  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  nutrition  of  a  plant  exist  in 
the  matter  absorbed  by  its  roots,  they  must 
be  again  returned  to  the  soil.  Such  excre- 
ments might  be  serviceable  and  even  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  of  several  other 
plants.  But  substances  that  are  formed  in 
a  vegetable  organism  during  the  process  of 
nutrition,  which  are  produced,  therefore,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  woody  fibre, 
starch,  albumen,  gum,  acids,  &c.,  cannot 
again  serve  in  any  other  plants  to  form  the 
same  constituents  of  vegetables. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  enables 
us  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
views  of  Decandolle  and  those  of  Macaire- 
Princep.  The  substances  which  the  former 
physiologist  viewed  as  excrements,  belonged 
to  the  soil;  they  were  undigested  matters, 
which  although  not  adapted  for  the  nutrition 
of  one  plant  might  yet  be  indispensable  to 
another.  Those  matters,  on  the  contrary, 
designated  as  excrements  by  Macaire-Prin- 
cep, could  only  in  one  form  serve  for  the 
nutrition  of  vegetables.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that  this  excrementitious 
matter  must  undergo  a  change  before  another 
season.  During  autumn  and  winter  it  be- 
gins to  suffer  a  change  from  the  influence 
of  air  and  water;  its  putrefaction,  and  a« 


*en^th,  by  continued  contact  with  the  air, 
which  tillage  is  the  means  of  procuring,  its 
decay  are  effected;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring  it  has  become  converted, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  a  substance 
which  supplies  the  place  of  humus,  by  being 
a  constant  source  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  quickness  with  which  this  decay  of 
the  excrements  of  plants  proceeds  depends 
on  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and  on  its 
greater  or  less  porosity.  It  will  take  place 
very  quickly  in  a  calcareous  soil :  for  the 
power  of  organic  excrements  to  attract  oxy- 
gen and  to  putrefy  is  increased  by  contact 
with  the  alkaline  constituents,  and  by  the 
general  porous  nature  of  such  kinds  of  soil, 
which  freely  permit  the  access  of  air.  But 
it  requires  a  longer  time  in  heavy  soils  con- 
sisting of  loam  or  clay. 

The  same  plants  can  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  on  one  soil  after  the  second  year, 
but  in  others  not  until  the  fifth  or  ninth, 
merely  on  account  of  the  change  and  de- 
struction of  the  excrements,  which  have  an 
injurious  influence  on  the  plants  being  com- 
pleted in  the  one,  in  the  second  year;  in  the 
others,  not  until  the  ninth. 

Jn  some  neighbourhoods  clover  will  not 
thrive  till  the  sixth  year,  in  others  not  till  the 
twelfth ;  flax  in  the  second  or  third  year. 
All  this  depends  on  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  soil,  for  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  in  those  districts  where  the  intervals  at 
which  the  same  plants  can  be  cultivated 
with  advantage  are  very  long,  the  time  can- 
not be  shortened  even  by  the  use  of  the  most 
powerful  manures.  The  destruction  of  the 
peculiar  excrements  of  one  crop  must  have 
taken  place  before  a  new  crop  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Flax,  peas,  clover,  and  even  potatoes,  are 
plants  the  excrements  of  which,  in  argilla- 
ceous soils,  require  the  longest  time  for  their 
conversion  into  humus;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  use  of  alkalies  and  burnt  lime,  or 
even  small  quantities  of  ashes  which  have 
not  been  lixiviated,  must  enable  a  soil  to 
permit  the  cultivation  of  the  same  plants  in 
a  much  shorter  time. 

A  soil  lying  fallow  owes  its  earlier  fer- 
tility, in  part,  to  the  destruction  or  conver- 
sion into  humus  of  the  excrements  contained 
in  it,  which  is  effected  during  the  fallow 
season,  at  the  same  time  that  the  land  is 
exposed  to  a  farther  disintegration. 

In  the  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine  and  Nile,  which  contain  much  pot- 
ash, and  where  crops  can  be  obtained  in  close 
succession  from  the  same  field,  the  fallowing 
of  the  land  is  superseded  by  the  inundation  ; 
the  irrigation  of  meadows  effects  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  because  the  water  of  rivers 
and  streams  contains  oxygen  in  solution  that 
it  effects  the  most  complete  and  rapid  putre- 
faction of  the  excrements  contained  in  the 
soil  which  it  penetrates,  and  in  which  it  is 
continually  renewed.  If  it  was  the  water 
alone  which  produced  this  effect,  marshy 
meadows  should  be  most  fertile.     Hence  it 
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is  not  sufficient  in  irrigating  meadows  to 
convert  them  into  marshes,  by  covering  for 
several  months  their  surface  with  water, 
which  is  not  renewed;  for  the  advantage  of 
irrigation  consists  principally  in  supplying 
oxygen  to  the  roots  of  plants.  The  quantity 
of  water  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  very 
small,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
meadow  with  a  very  thin  layer,  if  this  be 
frequently  renewed. 

The  cultivation  of  meadows  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. It  contributes  materially  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agriculturist  by  increasing  his 
stock  of  cattle,  and  consequently  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  manure,  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  his  crops.  Indeed, 
the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
Germany  in  the  improvement  of  cattle  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  attention  which  is 
devoted  in  that  country  to  the  culture  of 
meadows.  The  environs  of  Siegin,  in  Nas- 
sau, are  particularly  famed  in  this  respect, 
and  every  year  a  large  number  of  young 
farmers  repair  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing this  branch  of  agriculture  in  situ.  In 
that  district  the  culture  of  grass  has  attained 
such  great  perfection,  that  the  produce  of 
their  meadow-land  far  exceeds  that  obtained 
in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  This  is  ef- 
fected simply  by  preparing  the  ground  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  be  irrigated 
both  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  is  fitted  to  suit  the  locality,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  com- 
manded. Thus  if  the  meadows  be  situated 
upon  a  declivity,  banks  of  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  height  are  raised  at  short  distances 
from  each  other.  The  water  is  admitted  by 
small  channels  upon  the  most  elevated  bank, 
and  allowed  to  discharge  itself  over  the  sides 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  upon  the  bank 
situated  below.  The  grass  grown  upon 
meadows  irrigated  in  this  way  is  three  or 
four  times  higher  than  that  obtained  from 
fields  which  are  covered  with  water  that  is 
deprived  of  all  egress  and  renewal. 

It  follows  from  what  has  preceded  that  the 
advantage  of  the  alternation  of  crops  is  ow- 


ing to  two  causes. 


A  fertile  soil  ought  to  afford  to  a  plant  all 
the  inorganic  bodies  indispensable  for  its  ex- 
istence in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  such 
condition  as  allows  their  absorption. 

All  plants  require  alkalies,  which  are 
contained  in  some,  in  the  Graminece  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  form  of  silicates ;  in  otners, 
in  that  of  tartrates,  citrates,  acetates,  or  ox- 
alates. 

When  these  alkalies  are  in  combination 
with  silicic  acid,  the  ashes  obtained  by  the 
incineration  of  the  plant  contain  no  carbonic 
acid ;  but  when  they  are  united  with  organic 
acids,  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid  to  their 
ashes  causes  an  effervescence. 

A  third  species  of  plants  requires  phos- 
phate of  lime,  another  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  several  do  not  thrive  without  car- 
bonate of  lime. 
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Sihca  18  found  in  the  joints  of  bamboos,  in  the 
form  of  small  round  globules,  which  have  received 
the  name  of  Tabasheer,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  remarkable  optical  properties. 


Silicic  acid  is  the  first  solid  substance 
Taken  up  by  plants;  it  appears  to  be  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  formation  of  the  wood 
takes  its  origin,  acting  like  a  grain  of  sand 
around  which  the  first  crystals  form  in  a  so- 
lution of  a  salt  which  is  in  the  act  of  crys- 
tallising. Silicic  acid  appears  to  perfoim 
the  functions  of  woody  fibre  in  the  Equise- 
tacece  and  bamboos,*  just  as  the  crystalline 
salt,  oxalate  of  lime,  does  in  many  of  the 
lichens. 

When  we  grow  in  the  same  soil  for  seve- 
ral years  in  succession  different  plants,  the 
first  of  which  leaves  behind  that  which  the 
second,  and  the  second  that  which  the  third 
may  require,  the  soil  will  be  a  fruitful  one 
for  all  the  three  kinds  of  produce.  If  the 
first  plant,  for  example,  be  wheat,  which 
consumes  the  greatest  part  of  the  sihcate  of 
potash  in  a  soil,  whilst  the  plants  which 
succeed  it  are  of  such  a  kind  as  require 
only  sniall  quantities  of  potash,  as  is  the 
case  with  Legvrhinosce,  turnips,  potatoes, 
&c.,  the  wheat  may  be  again  sowed  with 
advantage  after  the  fourth  year  ;  for  during 
the  interval  of  three  years  the  soil  will,  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  be  rendered 
capable  of  again  yielding  silicate  of  potash 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  young  plants. 

The  same  precaution  must  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  other  inorganic  constitu- 
ents, when  it  is  desired  to  grow  different 
plants  in  succession  on  the  same  soil :  for  a 
successive  growth  of  plants  which  extract 
the  same  component  parts,  must  gradually 
render  it  incapable  of  producing  them. 
Each  of  these  plants  during  its  growth  re- 
turns to  the  soil  a  certain  quantity  of  sub- 
stances containing  carbon,  which  are  gra- 
dually converted  into  humus,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  equivalent  to  as  much  carbon  as 
the  plants  had  formerly  extracted  from  the 
soil  in  a  state  of  carbonic  acid.  But  al- 
though this  is  sufficient  to  bring  many  plants 
to  maturity,  it  is  not  enough  to  furnish  their 
different  organs  with  the  greatest  j)ossible 
supply  of  nourishment.  Now  the  object  of 
agriculture  is  to  produce  either  articles  of 
commerce,  or  food  for  man  and  animals  ; 
but  a  maximum  of  produce  in  plants  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment supplied  to  them  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  developement. 

The  nutriment  of  young  plants  consists 
of  carbonic  acid,  contained  in  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  humus,  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia,  both  of  which  must  be  sup- 
plied to  the  plants,  if  the  desired  purpose  is 
to  be  accomplished.  The  formation  of  am- 
monia cannot  be  effected  on  cultivated  land, 
but  humus  may  be  artificially  produced  ;  and 
this  must  be  considered  as  an  important  ob- 
ject in  the  alternation  of  crops,  and  as  the 
second  reason  of  its  peculiar  advantages. 


The  sowing  of  a  field  with  fallow  plants, 
such  as  clover,  rye,  buck-wheat,  &c.,  and 
the  incorporation  of  plants,  when  nearly  at 
blossom,  with  the  soil,  affect  this  supply  of 
humus  in  so  far,  that  young  plants  subse- 
quently growing  in  it  nnd,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod 01  their  growth,  a  maximum  of  nu- 
triment, that  is,  matter  in  the  process  of  de- 
cay. 

The  same  end  is  obtained,  but  with  much 
greater  certainty,  when  the  field  is  planted 
with  sainfoin  or  lucerne.*  These  plants  are 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  ramifi- 
cation of  their  roots,  and  strong  develope- 
ment of  their  leaves,  and  for  requiring  only 
a  small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  Until 
they  reach  a  certain  period  of  their  growth, 
they  retain  all  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia which  may  have  been  conveyed  to  them 
by  rain  and  the  air,  for  that  which  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  soil  is  appropriated  by  the 
leaves ;  they  also  possess  an  extensive  four 
or  six-fold  surface,  capable  of  assimilating 
these  bodies,  and  of  preventing  the  volatili- 
zation of  the  ammonia  from  the  soil,  by 
completely  covering  it  in. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  green  principle  of  the  leaves, 
and  of  their  remaining  component  parts,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  stem,  is  the  equally 
abundant  excretion  of  organic  matters  into 
the  soil  from  the  roots. 

The  favourable  influence  which  this  ex- 
ercises on  the  land,  by  furnishing  it  with 
matter  capable  of  being  converted  into  hu- 
mus, lasts  for  several  years,  but  barren  spots 
gradually  appear  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  after  from  six 
to  seven  years,  the  ground  must  become  so 
impregnated  with  excrements  that  every 
fibre  of  the  root  will  be  surrounded  with 
them.  As  they  remain  for  some  time  in  a 
soluble  condition,  the  plants  must  absorb 
part  of  them  and  suffer  injurious  effects  in 
consequence,  because  they  are  not  capable 
of  assimilation.  When  such  a  field  is  ob- 
served for  several  years,  it  is  seen  that  the 
barren  spots  are  again  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion, (the  same  plants  being  always  sup- 
posed to  be  grown,)  whilst  new  spots  be- 
come bare  and  apparently  unfruitful,  and  so 
on  alternately.  The  causes  which  produce 
this  alternate  barrenness  and  fertility  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  land  are  evident.  The 
excrements  upon  the  barren  spots  receiving 
no  new  addition,  and  being  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  air  and  moisture,  they  pass  into 
putrefaction,  and  their  injurious  influence 

*  The  alternation  of  crops  with  sainfoin  and  lu- 
cern  is  now  universally  adopted  in  Bineen  and  its 
vicinity,  as  well  as  in  the  Palatinate  ;  the  fields  in 
these  districts  receive  manure  only  once  every 
nine  years.  In  the  first  years  after  the  land  has 
been  manured  turnips  are  sown  upon  it,  in  the 
next  following  years  barley,  with  sainfoin  or  lu- 
cerne ;  in  the  seventh  year  potatoes,  in  the  eighth 
wheat,  in  the  ninth  barley  ;  on  the  tenth  year  it  is 
manured,  and  then  the  same  rotation  again  takes 
place. 
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ceases.  The  plants  now  find  those  sub- 
stances which  formerly  prevented  their 
growth  removed,  and  in  their  place  meet 
with  humus,  that  is,  vegetable  matter  in  the 
act  of  decay. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  a  better  means 
of  producing  humus  than  by  the  growth  of 
plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  food  for  ani- 
mals J  for  they  prepare  the  soil  for  plants  of 
every  other  kind,  but  particularly  for  those 
to  which,  as  to  rape  and  flax,  the  ^presence 
of  humus  is  the  most  essential  condition  of 
growth. 

The  reasons  why  this  interchange  of  crops 
is  so  advantageous — the  principles  which 
regulate  this  part  of  agriculture,  are,  there- 
fore, the  artificial  production  of  humus,  and 
the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  plants 
upon  the  same  field,  in  such  an  order  of 
succession,  that  each  shall  extract  only  cer- 
tain components  of  the  soil,  whilst  it  leaves 
behind  or  restores  those  which  a  second  or 
third  species  of  plant  may  require  for  its 
growth  and  perfect  developement. 

Now,  although  the  quantity  of  humus  in 
a  soil  may  be  increased  to  a  certain  degree 
by  an  artificial  cultivation,  still,  in  spile  of 
this,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 
a  soil  must  gradually  lose  those  of  its  con- 
stituents which  are  removed  in  the  seeds, 
roots,  and  leaves  of  the  plants  raised  upon 
it.  The  fertility  of  a  soil  cannot  remain  un- 
impaired, unless  we  replace  in  it  all  those 
substances  of  which  it  has  been  thus  de- 
prived. 

Now  this  is  effected  by  manure. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF    MANURE. 


When  it  is  considered  that  every  consti- 
tuent of  the  body  of  man  and  animals  is  de- 
rived from  plants,  and  that  not  a  single 
element  is  generated  by  the  vital  principle, 
It  is  evident  that  all  the  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  the  animal  organism  must  be  re- 
garded, in  some  respect  or  other,  as  manure. 
During  their  life,  the  inorganic  components 
of  plants  which  are  not  required  by  the  ani- 
irial  system,  are  disengaged  from  the  orga- 
nism, in  the  form  of  excrements.  After 
their  death,  their  nitrogen  and  carbon  pass 
into  the  atmosphere  as  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid,  the  products  of  their  putrefac- 
tion, and  at  last  nothing  remains  except  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  other  salts  in  their 
bones.  Now  this  earthy  residue  of  the  pu- 
trefaction of  animals  must  be  considered,  in 
a  rational  system  of  agriculture,  as  a  power- 
ful manure  for  plants,  because  that  which 
has  been  abstracted  from  a  soil  for  a  series 
of  years  must  be  restored  to  it,  if  the  land 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  permanent  condition  of 
fertility. 

ANIMAL    MANURES. 

We  may  now  inquire  whether  the  excre- 


ments of  annnals,  which  are  emplo\CAl  as 
manure,  are  all  of  a  like  nature  and  power, 
and  whether  they,  in  every  case,  administer 
to  the  necessities  of  a  plant  by  an  identica 
mode  of  action.  These  points  may  easily 
be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  composi- 
tion of  the  animal  excrements,  because  we 
shall  thus  learn  what  substances  a  soil  really 
receives  by  their  means.  According  to  the 
common  view,  the  action  of  solid  animal 
excrements  depends  on  the  decaying  orga- 
nic matters  which  replace  the  humus,  and 
on  the  presence  of  certain  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  which  are  supposed  to  be  assimi- 
lated by  plants,  and  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gluten  and  other  azotised  sub- 
stances. But  this  view  requires  further 
confirmation  with  respect  to  the  solid  excre- 
ments of  animals,  for  they  contain  so  small 
a  proportion  of  nitrogen,  that  they  cannot 
possibly  by  means  of  it  exercise  any  in- 
fluence upon  vegetation. 

We  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  animal  excre- 
ment without  further  examination,  by  com- 
paring the  excrements  of  a  dog  with  its 
food.  When  a  dog  is  fed  with  fle^h  and 
bones,  both  of  which  consist  in  great  part 
of  organic  substances  containing  nitrogen,  a 
moist  white  excrement  is  produced,  which 
crumbles  gradually  to  a  dry  powder  in  the 
air.  This  excrement  consists  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  of  the  bones,  and  contains 
scarcely  j^q  part  of  its  Aveight  of  foreign 
organic  substances.  The  whole  process  ot 
nutrition  in  an  animal  consists  in  the  pro- 
gressive extraction  of  all  the  nitroijen  from 
the  food,  so  that  the  quantity  of  this  element 
found  in  the  excrements  must  always  be 
less  than  that  contained  in  the  nutriment. 
The  analysis  of  the  excrements  of  a  horse 
by  Macaire  and  Marcet  proves  this  fact  com- 
pletely. The  portion  of  excrements  sub- 
jected to  analysis  was  collected  whilst  fresh, 
and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  100 
parts  of  it  (corresponding  to  from  350  to 
400  parts  of  the  dung  before  being  dried) 
contained  0.8  of  nitrogen.  Now  every  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  this  kind  of  ana- 
lysis is  aware  that  a  quantity  under  one  per 
cent,  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  estimating  its  pro- 
portion at  a  maximum,  were  we  to  consider 
it  as  equal  to  one-half  per  cent.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  these  excrements  are  not 
entirely  free  from  nitrogen,  for  they  emit 
ammonia  when  digested  with  caustic  potash. 

The  excrements  of  a  cow,  on  combustion 
with  oxide  of  copper,  yielded  a  gas  which 
contained  one  vol.  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  26.30 
vol.  of  carbonic  acid. 

100  parts  of  fresh  excrements  contained 


Nitrogen 
Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen    . 
Ashes    . 
Water 


,  0.506 
6.204 
0  824 

,  4.818 
1.748 

,  85.900 

100.000 
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Now,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Bous- 
singault,  which  merits  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, hay  contains  one  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen;  consequently  in  the  25  lbs.  of  hay 
which  a  cow  consumes  daily,  ^  of  a  lb.  of 
nitrogen  must  have  been  assimilated.  This 
quantity  of  nitrogen  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  muscular  fibre  would  yield  8*3 
lbs.  of  flesh  in  its  natural  condition.*  The 
daily  increase  in  size  of  a  cow  is,  however, 
much  less  than  this  quantity.  We  find  that 
the  nitrogen,  apparently  deficient,  is  actually 
contained  in  the  milk  and  urine  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  urine  of  a  milch-cow  contains 
less  nitrogen  than  that  of  one  which  does 
not  yield  milk ;  and  as  long  as  a  cow  yields 
a  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  it  cannot  be  fat- 
tened. We  must  search  for  the  nitrogen  of 
the  food  assimilated,  not  in  the  solid,  but  in 
the  liquid  excrements.  The  influence  which 
the  former  exercise  on  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  they  contain.  For  if  this 
were  the  case,  hay  should  possess  the  same 
influence;  that  is,  from  20  to  25  lbs.  ought 
to  have  the  same  power  as  100  lbs.  of  fresh 
cow-dung.  But  this  is  quite  opposed  to  all 
experience. 

Which  then  are  the  substances  in  the  ex- 
crements of  the  cow  and  horse  which  exert 
an  influence  on  vegetation? 

When  horse-dung  is  treated  with  water, 
a  portion  of  it  to  the  amount  of  3  or  3^  per 
cent,  is  dissolved,  and  the  water  is  coloured 
yellow.  The  solution  is  found  to  contain 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  salts  of  soda, 
besides  small  quantities  of  organic  matters.f 
The  portion  of  the  dung  undissolved  by  the 
water  yields  to.alcohol  a  resinous  substance 
possessing  all  tlie  characters  of  gall  which 
has  undergone  some  change;  while  the 
residue  possesses  the  properties  of  saw-dust, 
from  which  all  soluble  matter  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  water,  and  burns  without  any 


100  lbs.  of  flesh  contain  on  an  average  1586 
ot  muscular  fibre :  18  parts  of  nitrogen  are  con- 
lamed  in  100  parts  of  the  latter. 

t  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackdon  in  his  "Geological  and 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Rhode  Island,"  (pa^e  205  ) 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  horse-dung  :— 500 
grains,  dried  at  a  heat  a  little  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  lost  357  grains  of  water.  The  dry  mass 
weighing  143  grains  was  burned,  and  left  8*5  grains 
ot  ashes,  of  which  480  grains  were  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  320  insoluble.  The  ashes 
being  analysed,  gave 

Silica    •  .  .  ,  , 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  soda 


8*0 
It  consists,  then,  of  the  following  ingredients  — 
Water  «^-.Vv 


Water 

Vegetable  fibre  and  animal  matter 
Silica    •  •  ,  , 

Phosphate  of  lime 
.  Carbonate  of  hme 
Phosphate  ol  magnesia  and  soda 


5000 


smell.  100  parts  of  the  fresh  dung  of  a 
horse  being  dried  at  100°  C.  (212^  F.) 
leave  from  25  to  30  or  31  parts  of  solid  sub- 
stances, and  contained,  accordingly,  from  69 
to  75  parts  of  water.  From  the  dried  ex- 
crements, we  obtain,  by  incineration,  vari- 
able quantities  of  salts  and  earthy  matters, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  animal.  Macaire  and 
Marcet  found  27  per  cent,  in  the  dung  ana- 
lysed by  them ;  I  obtained  only  10  per  cent, 
from  that  of  a  horse  fed  with  chopped  straw, 
oats,  and  hay.  It  results  then  that  with 
from  3600  to  4000  lbs.  of  fresh  horse-dung, 
corresponding  to  100  lbs.  of  dry  dung,  we 
place  on  the  land  from  2484  to  3000  lbs.  of 
water,  and  from  730  to  900  lbs.  of  vegetable 
matter  and  altered  gall,  and  also  from  100 
to  270  lbs.  of  salt  and  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances. 

The  latter  are  evidently  the  substances  to 
which  our  attention  should  be  directed,  for 
they  are  the  same  which  formed  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  oats  with 
which  the  horse  was  fed.  Their  principal 
constituents  are  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime  and  silicate  of 
potash;  the  first  three  of  these  preponde- 
rated in  the  corn,  the  latter  in  hay. 

Thus  in  1000  lbs.  of  horse-dung,  we  pre- 
sent to  a  field  the  inorganic  substances  con- 
tained in  6000  lbs.  of  hay,  or  8300  lbs.  ot 
oats  (oats  containing  3*1  per  cent,  ashes  ac- 
cordmg  to  De  Saussure.)  This  is  sufficient 
to  supply  1^  crop  of  wheat  with  potash  and 
phosphates. 

The  excrements  of  cows,*  black  cattle, 
and  sheep,  contain  phosphate  of  lime,  com- 
mon  salt,  and  silicate  of  lime,  the  weight  of 
which  varies  from  9  to  28  per  cent.,  accord- 
mg  to  the  fodder  which  the  animal  receives ; 
the  fresh  excrements  of  the  cow  contaia 
from  86  to  90  per  cent,  of  water. 

Human  faces  have  been  subjected  to  an 
exact  analysis  by  Berzelius.     When  fresh 
they  contain,  beside  J  of  their  weight  oi 
water,  nitrogen  in  very  variable  quantity, 
namely,  in  the  minimum  1^,  in  the  maxi- 


It  has  been  formerly  stated  (page  41)  that  all 
the  potash  contained  in  the  food  of  a  cow  is  again 
discharj^ed  in  its  excrements.  The  same  also 
takes  place  with  the  other  inorganic  constituents 
of  food,  either  when  they  are  not  adapted  for  as- 
similation,  or  when  present  in  superabundant 
quaniities.  The  value  of  manure  may  thus  be 
artihcially  increased.  We  lately  saw,  for  ex- 
arnple  some  cow-dung,  sent  by  a  farmer,  who 
wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  increased 
value.  He  had  formerly  employed  this  manure 
tor  his  land,  but  with  so  little  advantage  that  ho 
tound  it  more  profitable  to  dry  it,  and  use  it  aa 
tuel.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  his  cows  had 
been  fed  upon  oil-cake.  This  species  of  food 
18  particularly  rich  in  phosphates.  More  of  these 
salts  being  present  than  were  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilation,  they  were  removed  from 
the  system  in  the  form  of  excrementitious  matter, 
and  in  a  condition  adapted  for  the  uses  of  plants. 
1  he  fact  that  particular  kinds  of  food  enrich  or 
impoverish  the  manure  obtained  from  the  cattle  fed 
upon  them,  has  repeatedly  been  observed.— Er 


mum  5  per  cent.  In  all  cases,  however, 
they  were  richer  in  this  element  than  the 
excrements  of  other  animals.  Berzelius 
obtained  by  the  incineration  of  100  parts  of 
dried  excrements,  15  parts  of  ashes,  which 
were  principally  composed  of  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  following  quantitative  organic  ana- 
lysis has  recently  been  executed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertainmg  the  proportion  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  inorganic  matter  contained  in 
faeces,  in  comparison  with  the  food  taken.* 
(Playfair.) 


Carbon           «            , 

.  45-24 

Hydrogen 

6-88 

Nitrogen  (average)    * 

.     400 

Oxygen     . 

30-30 

Ashes             .            • 

.   13*58 

The  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the 
excrements  analyzed  is  nearly  two  per  cent, 
less  than  that  found  by  Berzelius;  but  the 
proportion  always  varies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food. 

it  is  quite  certain  that  the  vegetable  con- 
stituents of  the  excrements  with  which  we 
manure  our  fields  cannot  be  entirely  without 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  crops  on 
tiiem,  for  they  will  decay,  and  thus  furnish 
carbonic  acid  to  the  young  plants.  But  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  their  influence  is 
very  great,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  good 
soil  is  manured  only  once  every  six  or  seven 
years,  or  once  every  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
when  sainfoin  or  lucerne  has  been  raised  on 
it,  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  thus  given  to 
the  land  corresponds  to  only  5-8  per  cent,  of 
what  is  removed  in  the  form  of  herbs,  straw, 
and  grain ;  and  farther  that  the  rain-water 
received  by  a  soil  contains  much  more  car- 
bon in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  than  these 
vegetable  constituents  of  the  manure. 

The  peculiar  action  then,  of  the  solid  ex- 
crements is  limited  to  their  inorganic  con- 
stituents, which  thus  restore  to  a  soil  that 
which  is  removed  in  the  form  of  corn,  roots, 
or  grain.  When  we  manure  land  with  the 
dung  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  we  supply  it 
with  silicate  of  potash  and  some  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid.  In  human  faeces  we  give 
it  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia; 
and  in  those  of  the  horse,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  silicate  of  potash.  In  the 
straw  which  has  served  as  litter,  we  add  a 
farther  quantity  of  silicate  of  potash  and 
phosphates ;  which,  if  the  straw  be  putre- 
fied, are  in  exactly  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  were  before  being  assimilated. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  soil  of  a 
field  will  alter  but  little,  if  we  collect  and 
distribute  the  dung  carefully  ;  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  posphates,  however,  must  be  lost 
every  year,  being  removed  from  the  land 

*  The  details  of  the  analysis  are  as  follows : — 
2-356  grammes  left  0320  gramme  ashes  after 
incineration  ;  these  consisted  of  the  phosphate  of 
hme  and  magnesia.  0352  gramme  yielded,  on 
comnustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  0576  gram, 
carbonic  acid,  and  0218  gram,  water.    (L.  P.) 


with  the  corn  and  cattle,  and  this  portion 
will  accumulate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  The  loss  thus  suffered  must 
be  compensated  for  in  a  well-managed  farm, 
and  this  is  partly  done  by  allowing  the  fields 
to  lie  in  grass.  In  Germany,  it  is  considered 
that  for  every  100  acres  of  corn-land,  there 
must,  in  order  to  eflfect  a  profitable  cultiva- 
tion, be  20  acres  of  pasture-land,  which  pro- 
duce annually,  on  an  average,  500  lbs.  of 
hay.  Now,  assuming  that  the  ashes  of  the 
excrements  of  the  animals  fed  with  this  hay 
amount  to  6.82  per  cent.,  then  341  lbs.  of 
the  silicate  of  lime  and  posphates  of  magne- 
sia and  lime  must  be  yielded  by  these  excre- 
ments, and  will  in  a  certain  measure  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  vN'^iiich  the  corn-land  had 
sustained. 

The  absolute  loss  in  the  salts  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  which  are  not  again  replaced,  is 
spread  over  so  great  an  extent  of  surface, 
that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  taken  ac- 
count of.  But  the  loss  of  phosphates  is 
again  replaced  in  the  pastures  by  the  ashes 
of  the  wood  used  in  our  houses  for  fuel. 

We  could  keep  our  fields  in  a  constant 
state  of  fertility  by  replacing  every  year  as 
much  as  we  remove  from  them  in  the  form 
of  produce;  but  an  increase  of  fertility,  and 
consequent  increase  of  crop,  can  only  be 
obtained  when  we  add  more  to  them  than 
we  take  away.  It  will  be  found,  that  of  two 
fields  placed  under  conditions  otherwise 
similar,  the  one  will  be  most  fruitful  upon 
which  the  plants  are  enabled  to  appropriate 
more  easily  and  in  greater  abundance  those 
contents  of  the  soil  which  are  essential  to 
their  growth  and  developement. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  readily 
be  inferred,  that  for  animal  excrements, 
other  substances  containing  their  essential 
constituents  may  be  substituted.  In  Flan- 
ders, the  yearly  loss  of  the  necessary  matters 
in  the  soil  is  completely  restored  by  covering 
the  fields  with  ashes  of  wood  or  bones, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  lixiviated^ 
and  of  which  the  greatest  part  consists  ot 
the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The 
great  importance  of  manuring  with  ashes 
has  been  long  recognised  by  agriculturists 
as  the  result  of  experience.  So  great  a 
value,  indeed,  is  attached  to  this  material  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marburg  and  in  the  Wette- 
rau,*  that  it  is  transported  as  a  manure 
from  the  distance  of  18  or  24  miles.  Its  use 
will  be  at  once  perceived,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  ashes,  after  having  been 
washed  with  water,  contain  silicate  of  pot 
ash  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
straw  no  Si  O  3  -t-  K  O.,)  and  that  their 
only  other  constituents  are  salts  of  phorpho- 
ric  acid. 

But  ashes  obtained  from  various  kinds  of 
trees  are  of  very  unequal  value  for  this  pur- 
pose; those  from  oak-wood  are  the  least, 

*  Two  well-known  agricultural  districts ;  the 
first  in  Hesse- Cassel,  the  second  in  Hebse-Darm- 
stadt. 
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and  iliose  from  beech  the  most  serviceable. 
The  ashes  of  oak-wood  contain  only  traces 
of  phosphates,  those  of  beech  the  fifth  part 
of  their  weight,  and  those  of  the  pine  and  fir 
from  9  to  15  per  cent.  The  ashes  of  pines 
from  Norway  contain  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  phosphates,  namely,  only  1*8 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  (Berthier.) 

With  every  100  lbs.  of  the  lixiviated  ashes 
of  the  beech  which  we  spread  over  a  soil, 
we  furnish  as  much  phosphates  as  460  lbs. 
of  fresh  human  excrements  could  yield. 
Again,  according  to  the  analysis  of  De 
Saussure,  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  grain 
of  wheat  contain  32  parts  of  soluble,  and 
44-5  of  insoluble  phosphates,  in  all  76*5 
parts.  Now  the  ashes  of  wheat  straw  con- 
tain 11*5  per  cent,  of  the  same  salts;  hence 
with  every  100  lbs.  of  the  ashes  of  the  beech, 
we  supply  a  field  with  phosphoric  acid  suf- 
ficient for  the  production  of  3820  lbs.  of 
straAV  (its  ashes  being  calculated  at  4*3  per 
cent.,  De  Saussure,)  or  for  15-18000  lbs.  of 
corn,  the  ashes  of  which  amount,  according 
to  De  Saussure,  to  1*3  per  cent. 

Bone  manure  possesses  a  still  greater  im- 
portance   in    this    respect.     The    primary 
sources  from  which  the  bones  of  animals 
are  derived  are,  the  hay,  straw,  or  other 
substances  which  they  take  as  food.     Now, 
if   we   admit    that    bones   contain   55    per 
cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia (Berzelius,)  and  that  hay  contains  as 
mucn  of  them  as  wheat-straw,  it  will  follow 
that  8  lbs.  of  bones  contain  as  much  phos- 
phate of  lime  as  1000  lbs.  of  hay  or  wheat- 
straw,  and  2  lbs.  of  it  as  much  as  1000  lbs. 
of  the  grain  of  wheat  or  oats.     These  num- 
bers express  pcetty  nearly  the  quantity  of 
phosphates  which  a  soil  yields  annually  on 
the  growth  of  hay  and  corn.     Now  the  ma- 
nure of  an  acre  of  land  with  40  lbs.  of  bone 
dust  is  sufficient  to  supply  three  crops  of 
wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  Avith 
phosphates.     But  the  form  in  which  they 
are  restored  to  a  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference.     For  the  more  finely 
the  bones  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  the 
more  intimately  they  are  mixed  with  the 
soil,  the  more  easily   are  they  assimilated. 
The  most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  effect- 
ing their  division  is  to  pour  over  the  bones, 
in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  half  of  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  water,  and  after  they  have  been  di 
gpsted  for  some  time,  to  add  one  hundred 
parts  of  water,  and  sprinkle  this  mixture 
over  the  field  before  the  plough.     In  a  few 
seconds,  the  free  acids  unite  with  the  bases 
contained  in  the  earth,  and  a  neutral  salt  is 
formed  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division.     Ex- 
periments instituted  on  a  soil  formed  from 
grauwacke,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  action  of  manure  thus  prepared,  have 
distinctly    shown    that    neither   corn,    nor 
kitchen-garden  plants,  suffer  injurious  ef- 
fects in  consequence,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary they  thrive  with  much  more  vigour. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  bones  act 


more  speedily  and  efficaciously  after  oeing 
boiled.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  fatty  matter,  the  presence  of  which 
impedes  the  putrefaction  of  the  gelatin  con- 
tained in  them. 

In  the  manufactories  of  glue,  many  hun- 
dred tons  of  a  solution  of  phosphates  in  mu- 
riatic acid  are  yearly  thrown  away  as  being 
useless.  It  would  be  important  to  examine 
whether  this  solution  might  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  bones.  The  free  acid  wo  ild 
combine  with  the  alkalies  in  the  soil,  espe- 
cially with  the  lime,  and  a  soluble  salt 
would  thus  be  produced,  which  is  known 
to  possess  a  favourable  action  upon  the 
growth  of  plants.  This  salt,  muriate  of 
lime  (or  chloride  of  calcium,)  is  one  of 
those  compounds  which  attracts  water  from 
the  atmosphere  with  great  avidity,  and  in 
dry  lands  might  advantageously  supply  the 
place  of  gypsum  in  decomposing  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  with  the  formaiion  of  sal-am 
moniac  and  carbonate  of  lime.  A  solution 
of  bones  in  muriatic  acid  placed  on  land  in 
autumn  or  in  winter  would,  therefore,  not 
only  restore  a  necessary  constituent  of  the 
soil,  and  attract  moisture  to  it,  but  would 
also  give  it  the  power  to  retain  all  the  am- 
monia which  fell  upon  it  dissolved  in  the 
rain  during  the  period  of  six  months.* 

The  ashes  of  brown  coal  and  peat  often 
contain  silicate  of  potash,  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  might  completely  replace  one 
of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  dung 
of  the  cow  and  horse,  and  they  contain  also 
some  phosphates.  Indeed  they  are  much 
esteemed  in  the  Wetterau  as  manure  for 
meadows  and  moist  land. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  the  agricul 
turist  that  he  should  not  deceive  himself  re- 
specting the  causes  which  give  the  peculiar 
action  to  the  substances  just  mentioned.  It 
is  known  that  they  possess  a  very  favour- 
able influence  on  vegetation;  and  it  is  like- 
wise certain  that  the  cause  of  this  is  their 
containing  a  body,  which,  independently  of 
the  influence  which  it  exerts  by  virtue  of  its 
form,  porosity,  and  capability  of  attracting 
and  retaining  moisture,  also  assists  in  main- 
taining the  vital  processes  in  plants.  If  it  be 
treated  as  an  unfathomable  mystery,  the  na- 
ture of  this  aid  will  never  be  known. 

In  medicine,  for  many  centuries,  the  mode 
of  action  of  all  remedies  was  supposed  to  be 
concealed  by  the  mystic  veil  of  Isis,  but 
now  these  secrets  have  been  explained  in  a 

*  Immense  quantities  of  bran  are  used  in  ail 
print-works,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  primed 
goods.  After  having  served  this  purpose,  it  is 
thrown  away.  But  the  insoluble  part  of  bran 
contains  much  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  soda ; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  useful  to  preserve  it  as  a 
manure.  This  has  been  done  for  some  years  in  a 
tarm  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  its  value  as 
a  manure  has  been  found  so  great  that  it  is  much 
preferred  to  cow-dung.  In  some  works  this  waste 
bran  is  heaped  up  into  little  hillocks,  which  might 
be  disposed  ui  as  a  manure,  instead  of  being  an 
annoyance  on  account  of  ihe  space  which  it  occu- 
pies.— Ed. 


very  simple  manner.  An  unpoetical  hand 
has  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  wonderful 
and  apparently  inexplicable  healing  virtues 
of  the  springs  in  Savoy,  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants cured  their  goitre ;  it  was  shown  that 
they  contain  small  quantities  of  iodine.  In 
burnt  sponges  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  same  element  was  also  detected.  The 
extraordinary  efficacy  of  Peruvian  bark  was 
found  to  depend  on  a  small  quantity  of  a 
crystalline  body  existing  in  it,  viz.  quinine; 
and  the  causes  of  the  various  effects  of 
opium  were  detected  in  as  many  different 
ingredients  of  that  drug. 

Calico-printers  used  for  a  long  time  the 
solid  excrements  of  the  cow,  in  order  to 
brighten  and  fasten  colours  on  cotton  goods ; 
this  material  appeared  quite  indispensable, 
and  its  action  was  ascribed  to  a  latent  prin- 
ciple which  it  had  obtained  from  the  living 
organism.  But  since  its  action  was  known 
to  depend  on  the  phosphates  contained  in  it, 
it  has  been  completely  replaced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  salts,  in  which  the  principal  con- 
stituents are  the  phosphates  of  soda  and 
lime.* 

Now  all  such  actions  depend  on  a  definite 
cause,  by  ascertaining  which  we  place  the 
actions  themselves  at  our  command. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of  agri- 
culture, that  those  substances  which  have 
been  removed  from  a  soil  must  be  com- 
pletely restored  to  it,  and  whether  this  resto- 
ration be  effected  by  means  of  excrements, 
ashes,or  bones,  is  in  a  great  measure  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  A  time  will  come  when 
fields  will  be  manured  with  a  solution  of  glass, 
(silicate  of  potash,)  with  the  ashes  of  burnt 
straw,  and  with  salts  of  phosphoric  acid, 
prepared  in  chemical  manufactories,  exactly 
as  at  present  medicines  are  given  for  fever 
and  goitre. 

There  are  some  plants  which  require 
numus,  and  do  not  restore  it  to  the  soil  by 
their  excrements;  whilst  others  can  do  with- 
out it  altogether,  and  add  humus  to  a  soil 
which  contains  it  in  small  quantity.  Hence 
a  rational  system  of  agriculture  would  em- 
ploy all  the  humus  at  command  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  former,  and  not  expend  any  of  it 
for  the  latter;  and  would  in  fact  make  use 
of  them  for  supplying  the  others  with 
humus. 

We  have  now  considered  all  that  is  requi- 
site in  a  soil,  in  order  to  furnish  its  plants 
with  the  materials  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  woody  fibre,  the  grain,  the  roots, 
and  the  stem,  and  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  most  important  object  of 
agriculture,  viz.  the  production  of  nitrogen 
m  a  form  capable  of  assimilation^the  pro- 
duction, therefore,  of  substances  containing 

•^-^ .  

.  *  This  mixture  of  salts  is  sold  to  calico-printers 
tn  large  quantities  under  the  name  of  **  dung  sub- 
sntute."  It  would  be  well  worth  experiment  to 
}jy  ''s  effects  as  a  manure  upon  land.  Its  cost  is 
3d.  or  4d.  per  pound,  and  is  not,  therefore,  dearer 
than  mtrate  of  soda,  which  is  now  so  extensively 
u>«ed.— Ed. 


this  element.  The  leaves,  which  nourish 
the  woody  matter,  the  roots,  from  which  the 
leaves  are  formed,  and  which  prepare  the 
substances  for  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  fruit,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of  the 
organism  of  a  plant,  contain  azotised  matter 
in  very  varying  proportions,  but  the  seeds 
and  roots  are  always  particularly  rich  in 
them. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  what  manner  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  substances 
containing  nitrogen  can  be  effected.  Nature, 
by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  furnishes  ni- 
trogen to  a  plant  in  quantity  suflRcient  for 
its  normal  growth.  Now  its  growth  must 
be  considered  as  normal,  when  it  produces 
a  single  seed  capable  of  reproducing  the 
same  plant  in  the  following  year.  Such  a 
normal  condition  would  suffice  for  the  ex- 
istence of  plants,  and  prevent  their  extinc- 
tion, but  they  do  not  exist  for  themselves 
alone;  the  greater  number  of  animals  de- 
pend on  the  vegetable  world  for  food,  and 
by  a  wise  adjustment  of  nature,  plants  have 
the  remarkable  power  of  converting,  to  a 
certain  degree,  all  the  nitrogen  offered  to 
them  into  nutriment  for  animals. 

We  may  furnish  a  plant  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  all  the  materials  which  it  may  re- 
quire; we  may  supply  it  with  humus  in  the 
most  abundant  quantity ;  but  it  will  not  at- 
tain complete  developement  unless  nitrogen 
is  also  afforded  to  it;  an  herb  will  be  formed, 
but  no  grain ;  even  sugar  and  starch  may 
be  produced,  but  no  gluten. 

But  when  we  give  a  plant  nitrogen  in 
considerable  quantity,  we  enable  it  to  attract 
with  greater  energy  from  the  atmosphere 
the  carbon  which  is  necessary  for  its  nutri- 
tion, when  that  in  the  soil  is  not  sufficient; 
we  afford  to  it  a  means  of  fixing  the  carbon 
of  the  atmosphere  in  its  organism. 

We  cannot  ascribe  much  of  the  power 
of  the  excrements  of  black  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  to  the  nitrogen  which  they  con- 
tain, for  its  quantity  is  too  minute.  But  that 
contained  in  the  faeces  of  man  is  proportion- 
ably  much  greater,  although  by  no  means 
constant.  In  the  fa»ces  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  for  example,  who  feed  on  animal 
matter,  there  is  much  more  of  this  consti- 
tuent than  in  those  of  peasants,  or  of  such 
people  as  reside  in  the  country.  The  faeces 
of  those  who  live  principally  on  bread  and 
potatoes  are  similar  in  composition  and  pro- 
perties to  those  of  animals. 

All  excrements  have  in  this  respect  a  very 
variable  and  relative  value.  Thus  those  of 
black  cattle  and  horses  are  of  great  use  on 
soils  consisting  of  lime  and  sand,  which 
contain  no  silicate  of  potash  and  phosphates ; 
whilst  their  value  is  much  less  when  applied 
to  soils  formed  of  argillaceous  earth,  basalt, 
granite,  porphyry,  clinkstone,  and  even 
mountain-limestone,  because  all  these  con- 
tain potash  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
such  soils  human  excrements  are  extremely 
beneficial,  and  increase  their  fertility  in  a 
remarkable  degree ;  they  are,  of  course,  as 
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advantageous  for  other  soils  also;  but  for 
tne  manure  of  those  first  mentioned,  the  ex- 
crements of  other  animals  are  quite  indis- 
pensable. 

OF  URINE. 

We  possess  only  one  other  natural  source 
of  manure  which  acts  by  its  nitrogen,  be- 
sides the  faeces  of  animals, — namely,  the 
urine  of  man  and  animals. 

Urine  is  employed  as  manure  either  in 
the  liquid  state,  or  with,  the  faces  which 
are  impregnated  with  it.  It  is  the  urine 
contained  in  them  which  gives  to  the  solid 
faeces  the  property  of  emitting  ammonia, — a 
property  which  they  themselves  possess  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree. 

When  we  examine  what  substances  we 
add  to  a  soil  by  supplying  it  with  urine,  we 
find  that  this  liquid  contains  in  solution  am- 
moniacal  salts,  uric  acid  (a  substance  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,)  and 
salts  of  phosphoric  acid. 

According  to  Berzelius  1000  parts  of  hu- 
man urine  contain: — 

Urea       -        -        -        -        -        -        -  3010 

Free  Lactic  acid,  Lactate  of  Ammonia,  and 

animal  matter  not  separable  from  them  17' 14 

Uric  acid 100 

Mucus  of  the  bladder   -        -        •        -  032 

Sulphate  of  Potash           ...         -  3-71 

Sulphate  of  Soda          ....  3'16 

Phosphate  of  Soda 294 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia        -         ,        .  165 

Chloride  of  Sodium          -        -         -        .  4-45 

Muriate  of  Ammonia    -         -         -         -  150 

Phosphates  of  Magnesia  and  Lime  •        •  100 

Silicious  earth      -         -        -         -        •  003 

Water     - 93300 


1000  00 
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If  we  subtract  from  the  above  the  urea, 
lactate  of  ammonia,  free  lactic  acid,  uric 
acid,  the  phosphate  and  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia; 1  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  remains, 
consisting  of  inorganic  salts,  which  must 
possess  the  same  action  when  brought  on  a 
field,  whether  they  are  dissolved  in  water  or 
in  urine.  Hence  the  powerful  influence  of 
urine  must  depend  upon  its  other  ingredients, 
namely,  the  urea  and  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  urea  in  human  urine  exists  partly  as 
lactate  of  urea,  and  partly  in  a  free  state. 
(Henry.)  Now  when  urine  is  allowed  to 
putrefy  spontaneously,  that  is,  to  pass  into 
that  state  in  which  it  is  used  as  manure,  all 
the  urea  in  combination  with  lactic  acid  is 
convened  into  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  that 
which  was  free,  into  volatile  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

In  dung-reservoirs  well  constructed  and 
protected  from  evaporation,  this  carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  retained  in  the  state  of  solu- 
tion, and  when  the  putrefied  urine  is  spread 
over  the  land,  a  part  of  the  ammonia  will 
escape  with  the  water  which  evaporates, 
but  another  portion  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
soil,  if  it  contains  either  alumina  or  iron; 
but  in  gpperal  only  the  muriate,  phosphate, 
and    lactate    of   ammonia    remain    in    the 


ground.  It  is  these  alone,  therefore,  which 
enable  the  soil  to  exercise  a  direct  intiuence 
on  plants  during  the  progress  of  their  growth, 
and  not  a  particle  of  them  escapes  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots. 

On  account  of  the  formation  of  this  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  the  urine  becomes  alka- 
line, although  it  is  acid  in  its  natural  state. 
When  it  is  lost  by  being  volatilized  in  the 
air,  which  happens  in  most  cases,  the  loss 
suffered  is  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
weight  of  the  urine  employed,  so  that  if  we 
fix  it,  that  is,  if  we  deprive  it  of  its  volatility, 
we  increase  its  action  two-fold.  The  exist- 
ence of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  putrefied 
urine  long  since  suggested  the  manufacture 
of  sal-ammoniac  from  this  material.  When 
the  latter  salt  possessed  a  high  price,  this 
manufacture  was  even  carried  on  by  the 
farmer.  For  this  purpose  the  liquid  obtained 
from  dunghills  was  placed  in  vessels  of  iron, 
and  subjected  to  distillation;  the  product  of 
this  distillation  was  converted  into  muriate 
of  ammonia  by  the  common  method.  (De- 
machy.)  But  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
thoughtless  proceeding  must  be  wholly  re- 
linquished, since  the  nitrogen  of  100  lbs.  of 
sal-ammoniac  (which  contains  26  parts  of 
nitrogen)  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  1200  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  wheat, 
1480  lbs.  of  that  of  barley,  or  2755  lbs.  of 
hay.     (Boussingault.) 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  of  urine,  can  be  fixed  or  de- 
prived of  its  volatility  in  many  ways. 

If  a  field  be  strewed  with  gypsum,  and 
then  with  putrefied  urine  or  the  drainings 
of  dunghills,  all  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
will  be  converted  into  the  sulphate  which 
will  remain  in  the  soil. 

But  there  are  still  simpler  means  of  effect- 
ing this  purpose  ; — gypsum,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  are  all  substances  of  a 
very  low  price,  and  completely  neutralise 
the  urine,  converting  its  ammonia  into  salts 
which  possess  no  volatility. 

If  a  basin,  filled  with  concentrated  mu- 
riatic acid,  is  placed  in  a  common  necessary, 
so  that  its  surface  is  in  free  communication 
with  the  vapours  which  rise  from  below,  it 
becomes  filled  after  a  few  days  with  crystals 
of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia,  the 
presence  of  which  the  organs  of  smell  amply 
testify,  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  and 
loses  entirely  its  volatility,  and  thick  clouds 
or  fumes  of  the  salt  newly  formed  hang  over 
the  basin.  In  stables  the  same  may  be  seen. 
The  ammonia  that  escapes  in  this  manner 
is  not  only  entirely  lost,  as  far  as  our  vegeta- 
tion is  concerned,  but  it  works  also  a  slow, 
though  not  less  certain  destruction  of  the 
walls  of  the  building.  For  when  in  contact 
with  the  lime  of  the  mortar,  it  is  converted 
into  nitric  acid,  which  gradually  dissolves 
the  lime.  The  injury  thus  done  to  a  build- 
ing by  the  formation  of  the  soluble  nitrates, 
has  received  (in  Germany)  a  special  name 
— salpeterfrass. 


The  ammonia  emitted  from  stables  and 
necessaries  is  always  in  combination  with 
carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  cannot  be  brought 
together  at  common  temperatures,  without 
mutual  decomposition.  The  ammonia  enters 
into  combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  lime,  form- 
ing compounds  which  are  not  volatile,  and 
consequently  destitute  of  .^all  smell.  Now, 
if  we  strew  the  floors  of  our  stables,  from 
time  to  time,  with  common  gypsum,  they 
K^ill  lose  all  their  offensive  smell,  and  none 
if  the  ammonia  which  forms  can  be  lost, 
t;ut  will  be  retained  in  a  condition  service- 
able as  manure. 

With  the  exception  of  urea,  uric  acid 
contains  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  sub- 
stance generated  by  the  living  org-anism ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  thus  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  its  nitrogen  as- 
similated in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  of 
the  oxalate,  hydrocyanate,  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  study 
the  transformations  which  uric  acid  suffers 
in  a  living  plant.  For  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment, the  plant  should  be  made  to  grow  in 
charcoal  powder  previously  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  then  mixed  with  pure  uric  acid. 
The  examination  of  the  juice  of  the  plant, 
or  of  the  component  parts  of  the  seed  or 
fruit,  would  be  a  means  of  easily  detecting 
the  differences. 

NIGHT-SOIL. 

In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  excrements,  100  parts  of  the  urine 
of  a  healthy  man  are  equal  to  1300  parts  of 
the  fresh  dung  of  a  horse,  according  to  the 
analyses  of  Macaire  and  Marcet,  and  to  600 
parts  of  those  of  a  cow.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  of  much  importance  to 
agriculture  if  none  of  the  human  urine  were 
lost.  The  powerful  effects  of  urine  as  a 
manure  are  well  known  in  Flanders,*  but 
they  are  considered  invaluable  by  the  Chi- 
nese, who  are  the  oldest  agricultural  people 
we  know.  Indeed  so  much  value  is  attached 
to  the  influence  of  human  excrements  by 
these  people,  that  laws  of  the  state  forbid 
that  any  of  them  should  be  thrown  away, 
and  reservoirs  are  placed  in  every  house,  in 
which  they  are  collected  with  the  greatest 
care.  No  other  kmd  of  manure  is  used  for 
their  corn-fields.f 


See  the  article  "On  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Netherlands,"  Journ.  Royal  Agri.  Soc.,  vol.  ii. 
part  ;,  page  43,  for  much  interesting  information 
on  this  subject. 

t  Davis,  in  his  TTistory  of  China,  states  that 
everv  substance  convertible  into  manure  is  dili- 
gently  husbanded.  "  The  cakes  that  remain  after 
the  expression  of  their  vegetable  oils,  horns  and 
hoots  reduced  to  powder,  together  with  soot  and 
ashes,  and  the  contents  of  common  sewers,  are 
much  used.  The  plaster  of  old  kitchens,  which 
m  China  have  no  chimneys  but  an  opening  at  the 
lop,  is  much  valued  ;  so  that  they  will  sometimes 
put  a  new  plaster  on  a  kitchen  for  the  sake  of  the 
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China  is  the  birth-place  of  the  experi- 
mental art;  the  incessant  striving  after  ex- 
periments has  conducted  the  Chinese  a  thou  • 
sand  years  since  to  discoveries,  which  have 
been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Europeans 
for  centuries,  especially  in  regard  to  dying 
and  painting,  and  to  the  manufactures  of 
porcelain,  silk,  and  colours  for  painters. 
These  we  were  long  unable  to  imitate,  and 
yet  they  were  discovered  by  them  without 
the  assistance  of  scientific  principles  ;  for  in 
the  books  of  the  Chinese  we  find  recipes 
and  directions  for  use,  but  never  explana 
tions  of  processes. 

old.'*  The  ammonia  contained  in  the  fuel  forms 
nitrate  of  lime  with  the  lime  in  the  mortar.  "  All 
sorts  of  hair  are  used  as  a  manure,  and  barbers' 
shavings  are  carefully  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  annual  produce  must  be  considerable 
in  a  country  where  some  hundred  millions  of 
heads  are  kept  constantly  shaved.  Dung  of  all 
animals,  but  more  especially  ni£:ht-soil,  is  esteeiped 
above  all  others.  Being  sometimes  formed  into 
cakes,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  this  state  be- 
comes an  object  of  sale  to  farmers,  who  dilute  it 
previous  to  use.  They  construct  large  cisterns 
or  pits,  lined  with  lime  plaster,  as  well  as  earthen 
tubs,  sunk  into  the  ground,  with  straw  over  them 
to  prevent  evaporation,  in  which  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  animal  refuse  are  collected.  ThesO 
being  diluted  whh  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid, 
are  left  to  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation, 
and  then  applied  to  the  land.  In  the  case  of  every 
thing  except  rice,  the  Chinese  seem  to  manure  the 
plant  itself  rather  than  the  soil,  supplying  it  co- 
piously with  their  liquid  preparation." 

*'  The  Chinese  husbandman,"  observes  Sir  G. 
Stfiunion,  (Embassy,  vol.  ii.,)  "  always  steeps  the 
seeds  he  intends  to  sow  in  liquid  manure,  until 
they  swell,  and  germination  begins  to  appear, 
which  experience  has  taught  him  will  have  the 
effect  of  hastening  the  growth  of  plants,  as  well 
as  of  defending  them  against  the  insects  hidden 
in  the  ground  m  which  the  seeds  are  sown.  To 
the  roots  of  plants  and  fruit-trees,  the  Chinese 
farmer  applies  liquid  manure  likewise." 

Lastly,  we  extract  the  following  from  a  com- 
municafion  to  Professor  Webster,  of  Harvard 
College,  United  States: — "Human  urine  is,  if 
possible,  more  husbanded  by  the  Chinese  than 
night-soil  for  manure ;  every  farm,  or  patch  of 
land  for  cultivation,  has  a  tank,  where  all  sub- 
staiices  convertible  into  manure  are  carefully  de- 
posited, the  whole  made  liquid  by  adding  urine 
in  the  proportion  required,  and  invariably  appHed 
in  that  state."  This  is  exactly  the  process  fol- 
lowed in  the  Netherlands.  See  Outlines  of  Flem* 
ish  Husbandry,  page  22. 

"  The  business  of  collecting  urine  and  night- 
soil  employs  an  immense  number  of  persons,  who 
deposit  tubs  in  every  house  in  the  cities  for  the 
reception  of  the  urine  of  the  inmates,  which  ves- 
sels are  removed  daily,  with  as  much  care  as  our 
farmers  remove  their  honey  from  the  hiv««s." 

When  we  consider  the  immense  value  oi  night- 
soil  as  a  manure,  it  is  quite  astounding  that  90 
little  attention  is  paid  to  preserve  it.  The  quantity 
is  immense  which  is  carried  down  by  the  drains 
in  London  to  the  River  Thames,  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  to  pollute  its  waters.  It  has  been 
shown,  by  a  very  simple  calculation,  that  the 
value  of  the  manure  thus  lost  amounts  annually 
to  several  millions  of  -pounds  sterling.  A  sub- 
stance, which  by  its  putrefaction  generates  mias- 
mata, may,  by  artificial  means,  be  rendered  totally 
inoffensive,  inodorous,  and  transportable,  and  yet 
prej^udice  prevents  these  means  being  resorted  to. 
— Ld. 
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Half  a  century  sufficed  to  Europeans  not 
^y  to  equal  but  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  this  was 
owing  merely  to  the  application  of  correct 
principles  deduced  from  the  study  of  che- 
mistry. But  how  infinitely  inferior  is  the 
agriculture  of  Europe  to  that  of  China ! 
The  Chinese  are  the  most  admirable  gar- 
deners and  trainers  of  plants,  for  each  of 
which  they  understand  now  to  prepare  and 
apply  the  best-adapted  manure.  The  agri- 
culture of  their  country  is  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world ;  and  there,  where  the  climate 
in  the  most  fertile  districts  diflfers  little  from 
the  European,  very  little  value  is  attached 
to  the  excrements  of  animals.  With  us, 
thick  books  are  written,  but  no  experiments 
instituted ;  the  quantity  of  manure  consumed 
by  this  and  that  plant  is  expressed  in  hun- 
dredth parts,  and  yet  we  know  not  what 
manure  is ! 

If  we  admit  that  the  liquid  and  solid  ex- 
crements of  man  amount  on  an  average  to 
li  lb.  daily,  (f-  lb.  of  urine  and  i  lb.  faeces,) 
and  that  both  taken  together  contain  3  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  then  in  one  year  they  will 
amount  to  547  lbs.,  which  contain  16-41  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  yield  the 
nitrogen  of  800  lbs.  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or 
of  900  lbs.  of  barley.    (Boussingault.) 

This  is  much  more  than  is  necessary  to 
add  to  an  acre  of  land  in  order  to  obtain, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  nitrogen  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  richest  possible 
crop  every  year.  Every  town  and  farm 
might  thus  supply  itself  with  the  manure, 
which,  besides  containing  the  most  nitrogen, 
contains  also  the  most  phosphates;  and  if 
rotation  of  the  crops  were  adopted,  they 
would  be  most  abundant.  By  using,  at  the 
same  time,  bones  and  the  lixiviated  ashes 
of  wood,  the  excrements  of  animals  might 
be  completely  dispensed  with. 

When  human  excrements  are  treated  in 
a  proper  manner,  so  as  to  remove  the  mois- 
ture which  they  contain  without  permitting 
the  escape  of  ammonia,  they  may  be  put 
into  such  a  form  as  will  allow  them  to  be 
transported  even  to  great  distances. 

This  is  already  attempted  in  many  towns, 
and  the  preparation  of  night-soil  for  trans- 
portation constitutes  not  an  unimportant 
branch  of  industry.  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  is  the  most  injudicious 
which  could  be  conceived.  In  Paris,  for 
example^  the  excrements  are  preserved  in 
the  houses  in  open  casks,  from  which  they 
are  coJlected  and  placed  in  deep  pits  at 
Montfaucon,  but  are  not  sold  until  they  have 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  dryness  by  eva- 
poration in  the  air.  But  whilst  lying  in  the 
receptacles  appropriated  for  them  in  the 
houses^  Jhe  greatest  part  of  their  urea  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  lac- 
tate and  phosphate  of  ammonia  are  also 
formed^  and  the  vegetable  matters  contained 
in  them  putrefy ;  all  their  sulphates  are  de- 
composed, whilst  their  sulphur  forms  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  hydro-sulphate  of 


ammonia.  The  mass,  when  dried  by  ex 
posure  to  the  air,  has  lost  more  than  half  of 
the  nitrogen  which  the  excrements  originally 
contained ;  for  the  ammonia  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere  along  with  the  water  which 
evaporates ;  and  the  residue  now  consists 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  phos- 
phate and  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  small 
quantities  of  urate  of  magnesia  and  fatty 
matter.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  a  very  pow- 
erful manure,  but  its  value  as  such  would 
be  twice  or  four  times  as  great,  if  the  excre- 
ments before  being  dried  were  neutralised 
with  a  cheap  mineral  acid. 

In  other  manufactories  of  manure  the 
night-soil,  whilst  still  soft,  is  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  wood,  or  with  earth,  both  of  which 
substances  contain  a  large  quantity  oi  caus- 
tic lime,  by  means  of  which  a  complete  ex- 
pulsion of  all  its  ammonia  is  effected,  and  it 
IS  completely  deprived  of  smell.  But  such 
a  residue  applied  as  manure  can  act  only  by 
the  phosphates  which  it  still  contains,  for 
all  the  ammoniacal  salts  have  been  decom- 
posed and  their  ammonia  expelled. 

The  j^reparation  of  night-soil  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  London  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Owing  to  the  variable  nature  of  the  climate, 
artificial  means  are  employed  in  its  desicca- 
tion. The  night-soil,  afcer  being  subjected 
to  one  or  other  of  the  modes  of  treatment 
described  below,  is  placed  upon  iron  plates 
heated  by  means  of  furnaces. 

As  soon  as  the  night-soil  is  collected,  it  is 
placed  in  large  broad  trenches,  until  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  accumulated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  manufacturer.  But  here  it 
undergoes  the  same  process  of  putrefaction 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  ac- 
quires a  peculiarly  offensive  smell  from  the 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
other  gases,  which  are  observed  to  escape. 
Unless  some  means  be  employed,  at  this 
stage  of  the  process,  to  retain  the  ammonia, 
it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form 
of  a  carbonate.  Various  methods  have  been 
proposed  to  effect  this  purpose.  Some  manu- 
facturers mix  the  night-soil  with  chloride  of 
lime,  and  evaporate  off  the  water  by  the  aid 
of  heat.  This  possesses  the  advantage  of 
depriving  the  excrements  of  smell,  and  at 
the  same  time  partially  fixes  the  ammonia 
which  would  otherwise  escape.  Chloride 
of  lime  always  contains  a  considerable  ex- 
cess of  lime ;  hence  part  of  the  ammonia 
contained  in  the  night-soil  is  expelled  by 
means  of  it. 

More   simple   and   economical    methods 
might  be  employed.     A  patent,  which  has 
been  taken  out  for  the  preparation  of  this 
useful   manure,  states   in  its  specification, 
that  the  night-soil  is  to  be  mixed  with  cal- 
cined mud  and  finely-divided  charcoal.     By 
this  means,  the  smell  is  completely  and  in- 
stantaneously removed,  and   the  ammonia 
I  retained  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  which  alu- 
1  mina  and  charcoal  exert  for  that  compound. 
I  This  plan  is  both  simple  and  efficacious,  but 
\  the  ammonia  is  apt  to  be  expelled  by  th» 


application  of  the  heat  employed  in  drying 
the  manure.  The  addition  of  a  cheap  mine- 
ral acid  to  the  night-soil,  before  admixture 
with  these  ingredients,  would  materially 
Improve  both  of  the  above  processes. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  highly  advantageous 
in  the  preparation  of  manures,  to  prepare 
them  so  that  they  contained  all  the  ingredi- 
ents necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  plants 
to  which  they  are  applied.  But  these  will 
of  course  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soils  and  plants  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Thus  bones,  soap-boilers'  waste, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  ashes  of  wood,  will 
often  be  found  to  form  advantageous  addi- 
tions. Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts) 
would,  in  most  cases,  form  an  invaluable 
ingredient  in  prepared  night-soil.  (See  Sup- 
plementary Chapter  on  Soils.)  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  proceeding  from 
the  action  of  this  salt  upon  night-soil  are, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  the  double  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia.  Now  all  these  salts  exert  a 
very  favourable  influence  upon  vegetation, 
and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  is,  in  many 
cases,  perfectly  indispensable  to  the  growth 
and  developement  of  certain  plants.  This 
suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  farmer. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  practical  me- 
thod of  fixing  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  urine 
and  night-soil,  is  to  mix  them  with  the 
ashes  of  peat  or  coal.  When  the  latter  are 
employed,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  such 
as  are  of  a  porous,  earthy  consistence.  The 
ashes  both  of  peat  and  coal  contair  in  gene- 
ral magnesia ;  hence  their  value  as  an  in- 
gredient of  prepared  night-soil.  When 
magnesia  is  not  present,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  .idd  some  magnesian  limestone  or  Epsom 
salts.  The  night-soil  should  be  mixed  tho- 
roughly with  the  ashes,  and  exposed  to  the 
air  to  dry.  The  disagreeable  smell  is  thus 
quickly  removed,  and  a  pulverulent  manure 
obtained,  which  can  be  applied  to  the  fields 
with  facility. 

Animal  charcoal,  which  has  served  for 
the  discoloration  of  sugar,  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  removing  the  offensive  smell  of 
night-soil,  and  is  of  itself  an  admirable  ma- 
nure. In  cases  where  it  can  be  procured 
with  facility,  it  will  be  found  to  add  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  latter. 

OUANO. 

The  sterile  soils  of  the  South  American 
coast  are  manured  with  a  substance  called 
guano,  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia  and 
other  ammoniacal  salts,  by  the  use  of  which 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  and  the  richest  crops 
are  obtained.  Guano  has  lately  been  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantity  into  Liver- 
pool and  several  other  English  ports,  and  is 
now  experimentally  employed  as  a  manure 
bv  English  agriculturists.  A  consideration 
of  lis  composition  and  mode  of  action  can- 
not, therefore,  fail  to  be  acceptable. 


Much  speculation  has  arisen  as  to  the 
true  origin  of  guano,*  but  the  most  certain 
proof  is  now  afforded,  that  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  accumulation  of  the  excre- 
ments of  innumerable  sea-fowl  which  inhabit 
the  islands  upon  which  it  is  found.  Meyen, 
the  latest  writer  upon  this  subject,  com- 
pletely coincides  with  this  opinion ;  for  he 
saysf — "  Their  number  is  Legion ;  they 
completely  cloud  the  sun,  when  they  nse 
from  their  resting-place  in  the  morning  in 
flocks  of  miles  in  length."  Yet,  notwith- 
standing their  great  number,  thousands  of 
years  must  have  elapsed,  before  the  excre- 
ments could  have  accumulated  to  such  a 
thickness  as  they  possess  at  present.  Guano 
has  been  used  by  the  Peruvians  as  a  manure 
since  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  its  value  was 
considered  so  inestimable,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Incas  issued  a  decree,  by  which 
capital  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  any 
person  found  destroying  the  fowl  on  the 
Guano  islands.  Overseers  were  also  ap- 
pointed over  each  province,  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  them  further  protection.  Under 
this  state  of  things,  the  accumulation  of  the 
excrements  may  have  well  taken  place.  All 
these  regulations  are,  however,  now  aban- 
doned.J  Rivero  states  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  guano  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture amounts  to  40,000  fanegas.  The 
increase  of  crops  obtained  by  the  use  of 
guano  is  very  remarkable.  According  to 
the  same  authority,  the  crop  of  potatoes  is 
increased  45  times  by  means  of  it,  and  that 
of  maize  35  times.  The  manner  of  apply- 
ing the  manure  is  singular.  Thus  in  Arica, 
where  so  much  pepper  (  Cop*icMm  baccatum) 
is. cultivated,  each  plant  is  manured  three 
times  :  first  upon  the  appearance  of  the  roots, 
second  upon  that  of  the  leaves,  and  lastly 
upon  the  formation  of  the  fruit.  (Humboldt.) 
From  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Pe- 
ruvians follow  the  plan  of  the  Chinese,  in 
manuring  the  plant  rather  than  the  soil. 
The  composition  of  guano  points  out  how 
admirably  it  is  fitted  for  a  manure ;  for  not 
only  does  it  contain  ammoniacal  salts  in 
abundance,  but  also  those  inorganic  consti- 
tuents which  are  indispensable  for  the  de- 
velopement of  plants. 

The  most  recent  analysis  is  that  of  Volc- 
kel,  who  found  it  to  consist  of 


Urate  of  Ammonia    .... 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia        .        .        , 
Oxalate  of  Lime        .        ,        • 
Phosphate  of  Ammonia    . 
Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia 
Sulphate  of  Potash 
Sulphate  of  Soda       .... 
Sal-ammoniac  .         ,         ,         . 

Phosphate  of  Lime   .... 
Clay  and  Sand  .        .        :        . 


9.0 
10.6 
7.0 
6.0 
2.6 
5.5 
3.8 
4.2 
14.3 
4.7 


*  Much  of  the  information  regarding  Guano 
here  given  is  extracted  from  a  paper  in  Liebig^t 
Annaleriy  xxxvii.  3,  291. 

t  Reiseum  die  Erde,  B.  i.  S.  434. 

t  Garcilaso,    Historia   de    los   Tncas,  vol.  i 
p.  134. 
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Organic  substances  not  estimated,  con 
taining  12  per  cent,  of  matter  insolu 
ble  in  water.    Soluable  Salts  of  Iron 

'   m  small  quantity.     Water- 
loo 0 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  analy- 
sis, that  urea  does  not  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  guano.  The  uric  acid  of  the  ex- 
crements must  have  been  decomposed  into 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  soluble  sub- 
stances contained  in  guano  amount  to  half 
its  weight.  It  is  singular  that  we  do  not 
find  nitrates  amongst  the  ingredients  which 
compose  it.  Guano  possesses  a  urmous 
smell,  precisely  similar  to  that  perceived  on 
the  evaporation  of  urine.  The  experiments 
upon  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  in  Eng- 
land have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  multi- 
plied to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  or  not 
Its  virtues  have  been  overrated. 

The  corn-fields  in  China  receive  no  other 
manure  than  human  excrements.  But  we 
cover  our  fields  every  year  with  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  which  from  their  nature  and  form 
pass  undigested  along  with  the  excrements 
through  animals,  without  being  deprived  of 
their  power  of  germination,  and  yet  it  is 
considered  surprising  that  where  they  have 
once  flourished,  they  cannot  again  be  ex- 
pelled by  all  our  endeavours :  we  think  it 
very  astonishing,  while  we  really  sow  them 
ourselves  every  year.  A  famous  botaiiist, 
attached  to  the  Dutch  embassv  to  China, 
could  scQ.rcely  find  a  single  plant  on  the 
corn-fields  of  the  Chinese,  except  the  corn 

itself.* 

The  urine  of  horses  contains  less  nitrogen 
and  phosphates  than  that  of  man.  Accord- 
ing to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  it  contains 
only  five  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  in 
that  quantity  only  0.7  of  urea;  whilst  100 
parts  of  the  urine  of  man  contain  more  than 
four  times  as  much. 

The  urine  of  a  cow  is  particularly  rich 
in  salts  of  potash  ;  but  according  to  Rouelle 
and  Brande,  it  is  almost  destitute  of  salts  of 
soda.  The  urine  of  swine  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  concretions 
of  this  salt  are  so  frequently  found  in  the 
urinary  bladders  of  these  animals. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  place  the  solid  or 
liquid  excrements  of  man  or  the  liquid  ex- 
crements of  animals  on  our  land,  in  equal 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  re- 
moved from  it  in  the  form  of  plants,  the 
sum  of  this  element  in  the  soil  must  increase 
every  year ;  for  to  the  quantity  which  we 
thus  supply,  another  portion  is  added  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  nitrogen  which  we 
export  as  corn  and  cattle,  and  which  is  thus 
absorbed  by  large  towns,  serves  only  to  be- 
nefit other  farms,  if  we  do  not  replace  it.  A 
farm  which  possesses  no  pastures,  and  not 
fields  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  fodder. 


*  Ingenhouss  on  the  Nutrition  of  Plants,  page 
129  Kierman  edition., 


requires  manure  containing  nitrogen  to  be 
imported  from  elsewhere,  if  it  is  desired  to 
produce  a  full  crop.  In  large  farms,  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  nitrogen  is  completely 
replaced  by  means  of  the  pastures. 

The  only  absolute  loss  of  nitrogen,  there- 
fore, is  limited  to  the  quantity  which  man 
carries  with  him  to  his  grave ;  but  this  at 
the  utmost  cannot  amount  to  more  than  3 
lbs.  for  every  individual,  and  is  being  col- 
lected during  his  whole  life.  Nor  is  this 
quantity  lost  to  plants,  for  it  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere  as  ammonia  during  the  pu- 
trefaction and  decay  of  the  body. 

A  high  degree  of  culture  requires  an  in- 
creased supply  of  manure.  With  the  abun- 
dance of  the  manure,  the  produce  in  corn 
and  cattle  will  augment,  but  must  diminish 
with  its  deficiency. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  greatest  value  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  liquid  excrements  of  man  and 
animals,  when  a  manure  is  desired  which 
shall  supply  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  The 
greatest  part  of  a  superabundant  crop,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  increase  of  growth 
which  is  in  our  power,  can  be  obtained  ex 
clusively  by  their  means. 

When  it  is  considered  that  with  every 
pound  of  ammonia  which  evaporates  a  loss 
of  60  lbs.  of  corn  is  sustained,  and  that 
with  every  pound  of  urine  a  pound  of  wheat 
might  be  produced,  the  indifference  with 
which  these  liquid  excrements  are  regarded 
is  quite  incomprehensible.  In  most  placFf 
only  the  solid  excrements  impregnated  with 
the  liquid  are  used,  and  the  dunghills  con- 
taining them  are  protected  neither  from  eva- 
poration nor  from  rain.  The  solid  excre- 
ments contain  the  insoluble,  the  liquid  all 
the  soluble  phosphates,  and  the  latter  con- 
tain likewise  all  the  potash  which  existed  as 
organic  salts  in  the  plants  consumed  by  the 
animals. 

Fresh  bones,  wool,  hair,  hoofs,  and  horn, 
are  manures  containing  nitrogen  as  well  as 
phosphates,  and  are  consequently  fit  to  aid 
the  process  of  vegetable  life.  All  animal 
matter  is  fitted  for  the  same  purpose. 
Butchers'  off'al,  such  as  the  blood  and  intes- 
tines of  animals,  form  a  most  powerful  ma- 
nure. It  is  in  general  necessary  to  dilute 
such  manure  by  admixture  with  other  kinds 
less  powerful  in  their  action. 

One  hundred  parts  of  dry  bones  contam 
from  32  to  33  per  cent,  of  dry  gelatine  ;  now 
supposing  this  to  contain  the  same  quantity 
of  nitrogen  as  animal  glue,  viz.,  5.28  per 
cent.,  then  100  parts  of  bones  must  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  250  parts  of  human 

urine. 

Bones  may  be  preserved  unchanged  lor 
thousands  of  years,  in  dry  or  even  in  moist 
soils,  provided  the  excess  of  rain  is  prevent- 
ed ;  as  is  exemplified  by  the  bones  of  an- 
tediluvian animals  found  in  loam  or  gyp- 
sum, the  interior  parts  being  protected  by 
the  exterior  from  the  action  of  water.  But 
they  become  warm  when  reduced  to  a  fine 
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powder,  and  moistened  bones  generate  heat 
and  enter  into  putrefaction ;  the  gelatine 
which  they  contain  is  decomposed,  and  its 
nitrogen  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia and  other  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are 
retained  in  a  great  measure  by  the  powder 
itself.  (Bones  burnt  till  quite  white,  and  re- 
cently lieated  to  redness,  absorb  7.5  times 
their  volume  of  pure  ammoniacal  gas.) 

ARTIFICIAL    MANURES. 

We  have  now  examined  the  action  of  the 
animal  or  natural  manures  upon  plants;  but 
it  is  evident  that  if  artificial  manures  con- 
tain the  same  constituents,  they  will  exer- 
cise a  similar  action  upon  the  plants  to 
which  they  are  applied.  We  shall  only 
notice  here  one  or  two  of  those  principally 
employed. 

Since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  animal 
manures  act  (as  far  as  the  formation  of  or- 
franic  matter  is  concerned^  only  by  the  am- 
monia which  they  contain,  attention  has 
been  devoted  by  chemists  to  discover  a 
more  economical  means  of  presenting  this 
ammonia  to  plants.  The  water  which  dis- 
tils from  the  retorts  in  the  preparation  of 
coal  gas  is  strongly  charged  with  this  alkali, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  mixed  with  tar  and 
other  empyreumatic  impurities.  It  has  been 
customary  to  allow  tlie  tarry  matter  to  sub- 
side, and  decant  off  the  clear,  supernatant 
hquor.  This  liquor,  being  diluted  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  tasteless,  is  applied  as  a 
manure  to  the  field. 

Now,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas- 
works contains  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  and  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia 
(sulphuret  of  ammonium).  The  latter  com- 
pound is  a  deadly  poison  to  vegetables,  nor 
can  we  conceive  that  by  diliuion  its  proper- 
ties can  be  changed.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  volatile,  and  escapes  into  the  at- 
mosphere. To  obviate  this  latter  inconveni- 
ence and  render  it  more  transportable,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  convert  the  carbonate  into 
the  sulphate,  by  means  of  gypsum.*  But 
this  does  not  remove  the  hydro-sulphate. 
A  more  simple  and  efficacious  method  is  to 
add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (the  green 
vitriol  of  the  shops)  to  the  liquor,  until  no 
further  precipitation  ensues.  Sulphuret 
and  carbonate  of  iron  are  thus  formed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  too  great  an  excess  of  sulphate  of 
iron ;  and  the  liquor  thus  prepared  should 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  to  promote  the 
oxidation. 

The  liquor  still,  however,  contains  em- 
pyreumatic matters,  which  are  injurious  to 
plants.  These  may  be  removed  by  evapo- 
rating the  liquor  to  dryness,  and  heating  the 
residue  to  incipient  redness.  By  this  means 
they   are  rendered   insoluble,  and  the   sul- 

*  Three  Lectures  on  Agiicultuie,  by  Dr.  Dau- 
bci\y,  page  87 


phate  of  ammonia  is  not  affected,  imless  the 
heat  has  been  carried  too  far.  The  liquor 
properly  diluted  has  been  found  very  advan- 
tageous, even  without  the  removal  of  the 
empyreumatic  matter. 

Nitrate  of  soda  has  lately  engaged  much 
attention,  and  is   supposed  to  exert  its  fa- 
vourable action  upon  vegetation  by  yielding 
nitrogen  to  those  of  their  constituents  which 
contain  it.     The  experiments   which  have 
hitherto  been  instituted  with  this  manure  do 
not  warrant  us  in  concluding  with  positive 
certainty   that   it   is  the  nitrogen  alone   to 
which  it  owes  its  efficacy,  but  they  certainly 
render  this  a   plausible  explanation  of  its 
virtues.     Thus   Mr.   Pusey,  the    late   able 
president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
has  shown,  that  the   same  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  putrefied  urine,  soot,  gas-liquor, 
and  nitrate  of  soda.*     Now   the  three  for- 
mer  act  by  virtue  of  the  ammonia  which 
enters  into  their  composition.     The   usual 
effects  produced  by  these  and  nitrate  of  soda 
are   to  increase  the   intensity  of  the  green 
colouring  matter,  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  straw,  but  to  produce  a  light  grain.    Mr. 
Hyettf  has  communicated  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  two    samples  of  wheat  grown 
under  similar  circumstances,  one  of  which 
had  been  treated  with  nitre,  the  other  not. 
The    former  contained  23-25   per   cent,    oi 
gluten,  and    1-375  of  albumen;  the   latter 
only  19  per  cent,  of  gluten,  and  0*62  of  al- 
bumen.    Here  the  azotised  matters  appear 
to  have  considerably  increased  in  quantity. 
There  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  supposition 
that   nitric    acid   may    be    decomposed    by 
plants,  and   its   nitrogen  assimilated.     We 
find  that  vegetables  possess  the  power  of 
decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and  of  appro- 
priating its  carbon  for  their  own  use.     Now 
this  acid  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  decom- 
pose than  nitric  acid.     But  there  are  other 
circumstances    which  oppose  the  adoption, 
of  the  view  that  nitrate  of  soda  acts  by  vir- 
tue  of  the  nitrogen   which    enters  into  its 
composition.     Were  this  the  case,  the  ac- 
tion   should    be  more  uniform  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  to  be.     On  some  soils 
the  salt  does  not  possess  the  smallest  influ- 
ence ;  whilst  on  others  it  affords  great  bene- 
fit.    We  can  only  furnish  an  explanation  ot 
this  seeming  caprice  bv  a  reference  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  upon  which 
it  is  applied.     If  the  advantages  aUending 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  due  to 
the  alkaline  base  which  it  contains,  then  it 
is  evident  that  this  manure  can  be  of  small 
value  on  soils  containing  a  quantity  of  alka- 
lies sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  plants 
grown  upon    them ;  whilst,  on    the    other 
hand,  such  as  are  deficient  in  these  must  ex- 
perience  benefit   through  its  means. J      In 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 

t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  143. 

X  General  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone  informs  mi 
that  he  found  carbonate  of  soda  (soda  ash)  an  ex 
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certain  cases  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  has 
failed,  nitrate  of  potash  (common  sahpetre) 
has  been  very  successful.  Analyses  of 
wheat  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate 
of  potash  would  be  of  interest,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  mutual  substitution  of 
their  respective  bases  is  effected.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  experiments  will  throw 
more  light  upon  the  action  of  this  interest- 
ing manure,  for  theory  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  those  already  existing.  It  has  been 
usual  to  employ  a  less  quantity  by  weight 
of  nitrate  of  potash  than  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  procedure  seems  rather  empirical,  for 
unless  sanctioned  by  experience,  it  would 
d  priori  appear  to  be  better  to  add  the  great- 
est quantity  of  that  salt  which  possesses  the 
highest  equivalent.  Now  the  equivalent  of 
nitrate  of  potash  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Charcoal  in  a  state  of  powder  musi;  be 
considered  as  a  very  powerful  means  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants  on  heavy  soils, 
and  particularly  on  such  as  consist  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth.* 

Ingenhouss  proposed  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  a 
soil.  Now,  when  this  acid  is  sprinkled  on 
calcareous  soils,  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime) 
is  immediately  formed,  which  of  course 
prevents  the  necessity  of  manuring  the  soils 
with  this  material.  100  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  from  800 
to  1000  parts  of  water,  are  equivalent  to 
176  part^  of  gypsum. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

>>N   THE  CHEMICAL    CONSTITUENTS  OF    SOILS. 

The  fertility  of  a  soil  is  much  influenced 
by  its  physical  properties,  such  as  its  poro- 
sity, colour,  attraction  for  moisture,  or  state 
of  disintegration.  But  independently  of 
these  conditions,  the  fertility  depends  upon 
the  chemical  constituents  of  which  the  soil 
is  composed. 

We  have  already  shown,  at  considerable 
length,  that  those  alkalies,  earths,  and  phos- 
phates, which  constitute  tlie  ashes  of  plants, 
are  perfectly  indispensable  for  their  deve- 
lopement ;  and  that  plants  cannot  flourish 
upon  soils  from  wliich  these  compounds  are 
absent.  The  necessity  of  alkalies  for  the 
vital  processes  of  plants  will  be  obvious, 
when  we  consider  that  almost  all  the  differ- 


cellent  manure  for  his  land.  The  crops  obtained 
by  means  of  it  presenicd  the  same  general  charac- 
ters as  those  manured  wiih  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
exhibited  a  greater  intensity  of  colour.  It  this  is 
found  uniformly  to  be  the  case,  it  will  very  much 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  action  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  is  due  to  its  alkahne  constituent  — 
Ed. 

*  For  much  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manures,  see  '*  Agricultural  Chemistry," 
▼ol.  viii.  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  collected  Works. 


ent  families  of  plants  are  distinguished  by 
containing  certain  acids,  differing  very  mucn 
in  composition  j  and  further,  that  these  acids 
do  not  exist  in  the  juice  in  an  isolated  state, 
but  generally  in  combination  with  certain 
alkaline  or  earthy  bases.  The  juice  of  the 
vine  contains  tartaric  acid,  that  of  the  sorrel 
oxalic  acid.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  pecu- 
har  action  must  be  in  operation  in  the  or- 
ganism of  the  vine  and  sorrel,  by  means  of 
which  the  generation  of  tartaric  and  oxahc 
acid  is  effected  ;  and  also  that  the  same  ac- 
tion must  exist  in  all  plants  of  the  same 
genus.  A  similar  cause  forces  corn-plants 
to  extract  silicic  acid  from  the  soil.  The 
number  of  acids  found  in  different  plants  is 
very  numerous,  but  the  most  common  are 
those  which  we  have  already  mentioned ;  to 
which  may  be  added  acetic,  malic,  citric, 
aconitic,  maleic,  kinovic  acids,  &c. 

When  we  observe  that  the  proper  acids 
of  each  family  of  plants  are  never  absent 
from  it,  we  must  admit  that  the  plants  be- 
longing to  that  family  could  not  attain  per- 
fection, if  the  generation  of  their  peculiar 
acids  were  prevented.  Hence,  if  the  pro- 
duction of  tartaric  acid  in  the  vine  were  ren- 
dered impossible,  it  could  not  produce 
grapes,  or  in  other  words,  would  not  fructify. 
Now  the  generation  of  organic  acids  is  pre- 
vented in  the  vine,  and,  indeed,  in  all  plants 
which  yield  nourishment  to  men  and  ani- 
mals, when  alkalies  are  absent  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow.  The  organic  acids  in 
plants  are  very  rarely  found  in  a  free  state ; 
m  general,  they  are  in  combination  with 
potash,  soda,  hme,  or  magnesia.  Thus, 
silicic  acid  is  found  as  silicate  of  potash, 
acetic  acid  as  acetate  of  potash  or  soda, 
oxalic  acid  as  oxalate  of  potash,  soda,  or 
lime,  tartaric  acid  as  bitartrate  of  potash, 
&c.  The  potash,  sodQ,  lime,  and  magnesia 
in  these  plants  are,  therefore,  as  indispensa- 
ble for  their  existence  as  the  carbon  from 
which  their  organic  acids  are  produced. 

In  order  not  to  form  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion regarding  the  processes  of  vegetable 
nutrition,  it  must  be  admitted  that  plants  re- 
quire certain  salts  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
vital  functions,  the  acids  of  which  salts  exist 
either  in  the  soil  (such  as  silicic  or  phos- 
phoric acids)  or  are  generated  from  nutri- 
ment derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Hence, 
if  these  salts  are  not  contained  in  the  soil,  or 
if  the  bases  necessary  for  their  production 
be  absent,  they  cannot  be  formed,  or  in  other 
words,  plants  cannot  grow  in  such  a  soil. 
The  juice,  fruit,  and  leaves  of  a  plant  can- 
not attain  maturity,  if  the  constituents  ne- 
cessary for  their  formation  are  wanting,  and 
salts  must  be  viewed  as  such.  These  salts 
do  not,  however,  occur  simultaneously  in 
all  plants.  Thus.,  in  saline  plants,  soda  is 
the  only  alkali  found  ;  in  corn  plants,  hme 
and  potash  form  constituents.  Several  con- 
tain both  soda  and  potash,  some  both  potash 
and  lime ;  whilst  others  contain  potash  and 
magnesia.  The  acids  vary  in  a  similar 
manner.     Thus    one    plant    may   contain 


phosphate  of  lime,  a  second,  phosphate  of  |  gether  lost  to  the  English  agriculturist.     Ir. 


magnesia,  a  third,  an  alkali  combined  with 
sihcic  acid,  and  a  fourth,  an  alkali  in  com- 
bination with  a  vegetable  acid.  The  re- 
spective quantities  of  the  salts  required  by 
plants  are  very  unequal.  The  aptitude  of  a 
soil  to  produce  one,  but  not  another  kind  of 
plant,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  base  which 
the  former  requires,  and  the  absence  of  that, 
indispensable  for  the  developement  of  the 
latter.  Upon  the  correct  knowledge  of  the 
bases  and  salts  requisite  for  the  sustenance 
of  each  plant,  and  of  the  composition  of  the 
soil  upon  which  it  grows,  depends  the 
whole  system  of  a  rational  theory  of  agri- 
culture; and  that  knowledge  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  process  of  fallow,  or  furnish  us 
with  the  most  advantageous  methods  of  af- 
fording plants  their  proper  nourishment. 

Give — so  says  the  rational  theory — to  one 
plant  such  substances  as  are  necessary  for 
Its  developement,  but  spare  those,  which  are 
not  requisite,  for  the  production  of  other 
plants  that  require  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  these  bases 
as  it  is  with  the  water  which  is  necessary 
for  the  roots  of  various  plants.  Thus, 
whilst  one  plant  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  an 
arid  soil,  a  second  requires  much  moisture, 
a  third  finds  necessary  this  moisture  at  the 


large  towns  it  is  either  allowed  to  run  mto 
the  rivers,  or  sink  into  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  ol  no  benefit  to  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 

The  most  important  growth  in  England 
is  that  of  wheat ;  then  of  barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  turnips.     Potatoes  are  only  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent  in  certain  localities ;  rye, 
beet-root,  and  rape-seed,  not  very  generally . 
Lucerne  is  only  known  in  a  few  districts, 
whilst  red  clover  is  found  universallv.   Now, 
the  selection  of  inorganic  manures  for  these 
plants  may  be  fixed  iipon  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  composition  of  their  ashes.   Thus 
wheat  must  be  cultivated  in  a  soil  rich  in 
silicate   of  potash.     If  this   soil  is  formed 
from  feldspar,  mica,  basalt,  clinkstone,  or 
indeed  of  any  minerals  which  disintegrate 
with  facility,  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  may 
be  grown  upon  it  for  many  centuries  in  suc- 
cession.    But,  in  order  to  support  an  unin- 
terrupted succession,  the  annual  disintegra- 
tion  must   be   sufficiently  great   to   render 
solutle  a  quantity  of  sihcate  of  potash  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  a  full  crop  of  wheal 
or  barley.     If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  soil 
must  either  be  allowed  to  he  fallow  from 
time  to  time,  or  plants  may  be  cultivated 
upon  it  which  contain  little  silicate  of  pot- 


cpmmencement  of  its  developement,  and  a  ash,  or  the  roots  of  which  are  enabled  to 
fourth  (such  as  potatoes)  after  the  appear- !  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soil  than  corn 
ance  of  the  blossom.  It  would  be  very  er-  1  plants  in  search  of  this  salt.  During  this 
roneous  to  present  the  same  quantity  of  ,  interval  of  repose,  the  materials  of  the  soil 
water  to  all  plants  indiscriminately.  Yet ,  disintegrate,  and  potash  in  a  soluble  state  is 
this  obvious  principle  is  lost  si^ht  of  in  the  |  liberated  on  the  layers  exposed  to  the  action 
manuring  of  plants.  An  empirical  system  |  of  the  atmosphere.  When  this  has  taken 
of  agriculture  has  administered  the  same  I  place,  rich  crops  of  wheat  may  be  again 
kind  of  manures  to  all  plants ;  or  when  a  ,  expected. 


selection  has  been  made,  it  was  not  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  charac- 
ters or  composition. 
The  cost  of  labour  in  England  has  given 


The  alkaline  phosphates,  as  well  as  the 
phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  all  corn-plants. 
Now,  bones  contain  the  latter,  but  none  of 


rise  to  the  production  of  much  ingenuity  in  |  the  former  salts.     These  must,  therefore,  be 
the  invention  of  machines,  which  have  pro-!  furnished   by  means   of  night-soil,   or   of 


duced  improvements  in  the  mode  of  appli- 
cation of  manures.  In  order  to  use  these 
with  advantage,  pulverulent  manures  are 
employed,  instead  of  the  common  stable 
manure,   which   is  genertilly  mixed   with 


urine,  a  manure  which  is  particularly  rich 
in  them.*  Wood  ashes  have  been  found 
very  useful  for  wheat  in  calcareous  soils ; 
for  these  ashes  contain  both  phosphate  of 
lime  and  silicate  of  potash.  In  like  manner 
stable  manure  and  night-soil  render  clayey 


much  straw.  _ 

The  necessity  for  such  forms  of  manure  soils  fertile,  by  furnishing  the  magnesia  m 

naturally  suggested  the  employment  of  bone  which  they  are  deficient.     The  ashes  of  all 

dust,  dried  dunff,  lime,  tshes,  &lc.     Now,  kinds  of  herbs  and  decayed  straw  are  capable 


^hhough   by    tnese    mean?>    the    necessary 
phosphates  are  lurnished  fo  a  soil,  and  solid 


of  replacing  wood  ashes. 

A  compost  manure,  which  is  adapted  to 


animal   excrements    rendered   unnecessary, :  furnish  all  the  inorganic  matters  to  wheat, 

they  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  liquid  oats,  and  barley,  may  be  made,  bv  mixing 

excrements,  that  is,  ot  the  urine  of  men  and  equal  parts  of  bone  dust  and  a  solution  of 

animals,  which  is  thus  completely  lost  to  silicate  of  potash  (known  as  soluble  glass  in 

agriculture.      For   although   the    meadows  commerce,)  allowing  this  mixture  to  dry  in 

receive,  during  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  air,  and  then  adding   10  or   12  parts  ol 

cattle  are  fed  upon  them,  the  solid  and  liquid  gypsum,  with   16  parts   ot    common    salt, 

excrements  of  these  animals,  yet  the  urine  Such  a  compost  would  render  unnecessary 

of  man,  into  which  all  the  nitrogenous  con-  I 


sthuents  of  animals  are  finally  deposited,  is 
completelv  lost  to  the  fields.     This  most  im- 


♦  It  has  been  already  stated  that  bran  contains 
phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  majrnesia,  so 

'i  r     •  r     1  ...1 -^    .^U^nnUntACi     OVA 


portant  of  all  manures,  so  properly  estimated    ,i^j^t  it  is  useful  as  a  manure  where  phosphates  ard 
m  Flanders,  Germany,  and  China,  is  alto-    desired.— Ed. 
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the  aniLial  manures,  -which  act  by  their  in- 
organic ingredients.  According  to  Berthier, 
100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  wheat  straw  con- 
tain— 

Of  matter  soluble  in  water    -  -        9*0 

Of  matter  insoluble  in  water        -  81*0 

Now  J  00  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  con- 
lain — 

Carbonic  acid  -  .  -     a  trace 

Sulphuric  acid       -  .  .  2-0 

Muriatic  acid  -  -  .  .       n-o 

oiiica         -  .  •  •  35*0 

Potash  and  Soda  ...      50.0 


100-0 

100  parts  of  the  insoluble  matter  contain 

Carbonic  acid        -  .  .  q 

Phosphoric  acid  »  .  -        1*2 

Silica         -  .  .  ,  75.0 

L\rne  -  -  -  -  .        5-8 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Charcoal         -  10*0 

Potash  -  -  .  •        8*0 

100.0 
The  silicate  of  potash  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  compost  described  above 
must  not  dehquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
but  must  give  a  gelatinous  consistence  to 
the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  dry 
to  a  white  powder  by  exposure.     It  is  only 
attractive  of  moisture  when  an  excess  of 
potash  is  present,  which  is  apt  to  exert  an 
injurious  influence  upon  the  tender  roots  of 
p!i:it«5.     In    those   cases  where  silicate  of 
potiish  cannot  be  procured,  a  sufficiency  of 
wood  ashes  will  supply  its  place.* 

All  culinary  vegetables,  but  particularly 
the  cruciferae,  such  as  mustard,  (dnapis 
alba  and  ni<^a,)  contain  sulphur  in  notable 
quantity.  The  same  is  the  case  with  turnips, 
the  different  varieties  of  rape,  cabbage'' 
celery,  and  red  clover.  'These  plants  thrive 
best  m  soils  containing  sulphates ;  hence  if 
these  salts  do  not  form  natural  constituents 
of  the  soil,  they  must  be  introduced  as  ma- 
nure. Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  best 
sah  for  this  purpose.  It  is  most  easily  pro- 
cured by  the  addition  of  gypsum  or  sulphate 
of  ironf  (green  vitriol)  to  putrefied  urine. 


In  some  parts  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse, 
where  wood  is  scarce  and  dear,  it  is  customary 
tor  the  common  people  to  club  to^rether  and  build 
bakmg ovens  which  are  heated  wi'h  straw  instead 
ot  wood.  I  he  ashes  of  this  straw  are  carefully 
collected  and  sold  every  year  at  very  high  prices. 
1  he  farmers  there  have  found  by  experfence  that 
the  ashes  of  straw  form  the  very  best  manure  for 
wheat ;  although  it  exerts  no  influence  on  the 
growth  of  fallow-crops  (potatoes  or  the  leffumi- 
nosffi,  for  example.)  The  stem  of  wheat  grown 
in  this  way  possesses  an  uncommon  strength. 
The  cause  of  the  favourable  action  of  these  ashes 
will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
corn-plants  require  silicate  of  potash;  and  that 
the  ashes  of  straw  consist  almost  entirely  of  this 
compound. — Ed.  ^ 

*  t  ^^  5'!^^]''?^®  ^^^^^"  ^^  employed,  it  ought  not 
to  be  addeji  m  great  excess,  and  the  urine  must 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  after,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  iron  into  the  peroxide 
A  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  injurious  to 
vegetation.  '' 


Horn,  wool,  and  hoofs  of  cattle,  contam 
sulphur  as  a  constituent,  so  that  they  will 
be  found  a  valuable  manure  when  adminis 
tered  with  soluble  phosphates,  (with  urine, 
for  example.) 

Phosphate   of  magnesia    and   ammonia 
forms  the  principal  inorganic  constituent  of 
the  potato ;  salts  of  potash  also  exist  in  it, 
but  in  very  limited  quantity.     Now  the  soil 
is  rendered  unfitted  for  its  cultivation,  even 
though  the  herb  be  returned  to  it  after  the 
removal  of  the  crop,  unless  some  means  are 
adopted  to  replace  thephosphate  of  magnesia 
removed  in  the  bulbous  roots.     This  is  best 
effected  by  mixtures  of  night-soil  with  bran, 
magnesian  limestone,  or  the  ashes  of  certain 
kmds  of  coal.     I  applied  to  a  field  of  pota- 
toes  manure,  consisting  of  night-soil   and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  (Epsom  salts,)  and 
obtained  a  remarkably  large  crop.     The  ma- 
nure was  prepared  by  adding  a  quantity  ol 
sulphate  of  magnesia  to  a  mixture  of  urine 
and  faeces,  and  mixing  the  whole  with  the 
ashes  of  coal  or  vegetable  mould,  till  it  ac- 
quired   the   consistence   of  a   thick   paste, 
which  was  thus  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

It  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  that  the 
secondary  and   tertiary  limestones  contain 
potash  :  marl,  and  the  calcareous  minerals 
used  for  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  mortar, 
may  be  particularly  specified.     These  have 
been  found  to  form  excellent  manures  for 
heavy  clayey  soils,  particularly  for  such  as 
disintegrate  with  difficulty.     They  are  most 
efficacious  when  burnt,  but  can  only  be  ap- 
plied in  this  state  after  harvest,  and  oughf 
I  to  be  ploughed  into  the  soil  as  quickly  aj 
I  possible.     By  the  action  of  lime  upon  clay, 
the  potash  contained  in  the  latter  is  rendered 
\  soluble.     This  may  easily  be  shown  by  mix- 
ing one  part  of  marl  with  half  its  weight  of 
burned  lime,  adding  water,  and  setting  aside 
the  mixture  to  repose  for  some  time.     Even 
after  a  space  of  24  hours,  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  potash  may  be  detected  in  the 
water.* 

A  most  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of 
potash  upon  vegetation  has  been  furnished 
by  the  investigations  of  the  "  administratim^' 
of  tobacco  in  Paris.  For  many  years  accu- 
rate analyses  of  the  ashes  of  Various  sorts 
of  tobacco  have  been  executed,  by  the  orders 
of  the  "  administration ;"  and  it  has  been 
found,  as  the  result  of  these,  that  the  value 
of  the  tobacco  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to 


One  of  the  causes  of  the  advantages  produced 
by  subsoil  ploughing  is,  that  it  exposes  the  soil  to 
the  disintegrating  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  subsoil  plough  is  so  beneficial 
m  sihceous  soils,  and  exerts  no  apparent  efl^ect 
upon  those  which  contain  much  clay.  The  former 
disintegrate  and  liberate  their  potash  both  with 
facility  and  rapidity  ;  whilst  the  disintegration  of 
the  att^  proceeds  with  slowness,  and  ho  appre- 
ciable effects  are  produced.  (See  Journal  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27.)  It  is  proba- 
ble however,  that  if  the  land  received  a  dressing 
of  hme  after  subsoil  ploughing,  the  cFects  would 
be  produced  more  rapidly. — Ed. 
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ihe  quantity  of  potash  contained  in  the 
asties.  By  this  means  a  mode  was  furnished 
of  distinguishing  the  different  soils  upon 
which  the  tobacco  under  examination  had 
been  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  class 
to  which  it  belonged.  Another  striking  fact 
WAS  also  disclosed  through  these  analyses. 
Certain  celebrated  kinds  of  American  tobacco 
were  found  gradually  to  yield  a  smaller 
quantity  of  ashes,  and  their  value  dimi- 
nished in  the  same  proportion.  For  this  in- 
formation I  am  indebted  to  M.  Pelouze,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris. 

There  are  certain  plants  which  contain 
either  no  potash,  or  mere  traces  of  it.  Such 
are  the  poppy,  (papaver  somniferum,)  which 
generates  in  its  organism  a  vegetable  alka- 
loid, Indian  corn,  {zea  »i«i/s,)and  heliantkm 
tuberosvs.  For  plants  such  as  these  the  pot- 
ash in  the  soil  is  of  no  use,  and  farmers  are 
well  aware  that  they  can  be  cultivated  with- 
out rotation  on  the  same  soil,  particularly 
when  the  herbs  and  straw,  or  their  ashes, 
are  returned  to  the  soil  after  the  reaping  of 
the  crop. 

One  cause  of  the  favourable  action  of  the 
nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  must  doubtless 
be,  that  through  their  agency  the  alkalies 
which  are  deficient  in  a  soil  are  furnished  to 
it.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  in  soils  de- 
ficient in  potash,  the  nitrates  of  soda  or  pot- 
ash have  been  very  advantageous;  whilst 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  alkalies,  have  experienced  no 
beneficial  effects  through  their  means.  In 
the  application  of  manures  to  soils  we  should 
be  guided  by  the  general  composition  of  the 
ashes  of  plants,  whilst  the  manure  applied 
to  a  particular  plant  ought  to  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  substances  which  it 
demands  for  its  nourishment.  In  general,  a 
manure  should  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
alkaline  salts,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  lime ;  azotised  ma- 
nure and  ammoniacal  salts  cannot  be  too 
frequently  employed. 

In  the  following  part  of  this  chapter  I 
shall  describe  a  number  of  analyses  of  soils 
executed  by  Sprengel,  together  with  obser- 
vations on  their  sterility  and  fertility,  as 
stated  by  that  distinguished  agriculturist. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  niodm  ope- 
randi used  in  the  analyses  of  these  soils,  for 
this  kind  of  research  will  never  be  made  by 
farmers,  who  must  apply  to  the  professional 
chemist,  if  they  wish  for  information  regard- 
ing the  composition  of  their  soils. 

Under  the  term  sitrf ace-soil,  we  mean  that 
portion  of  soil  which  is  on  the  surface ; 
whilst  by  subsoil  we  mean  that  which  is  be- 
low the  former,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  plough. 

CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION    OF    CERTAIN   SOILS, 
ACCORDING   TO    ANALYSIS. 

1.  Surface-soil  (A)  a  good  loamy  soil, 
^om  the  vicinity  of  Gandersheim.     It  is  re- 

10 


markable  for  producing  uncommonly  fine 
red  clover  when  manured  with  gypsum. 
(B)  is  an  analysis  of  the  subsoil.  lliO  parts 
contain : — 


Silica,  with  fine  siliceous  sand    - 
Alumina   -         -         -         -         - 
Peroxide  of  iron,  with  a  little  pro- 
toxide     

Peroxide  of  manganese  - 
Magnesia  and  silica,  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid   and 
humus   -         -         -         -         - 
Magnesia,  with  silica  and  humic 

acid  combined 
Potash,  in  combination  with  silica 
Soda,  principally  in  combination 
with  silica,  and  a  little  as  com- 
mon salt         -         -        -         - 
Phosphoric  acid  -  -  - 

Sulphuric  acid    in    combination 
with  lime        .         -        -         - 
Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 
Humus,  with  traces  of  azotised 
matter  -        -        -        -        - 


(A) 
91*331 
1-344 

1-562 
0-082 


(B) 

93  88? 
1-944 

2-2% 
0.320 


0-800        0-720 


0-440 
0-156 

0-310 
0-105 

0-066 
0-098 

0-060 
0-190 

0111 
0  012 

0-012 
0-012 

4-100 

0184 

100000 

100  000 

An  inspection  of  the  above  analyses  will 
show  that  the  soil  contains  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  salts  of  sulphuric  acid — a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  the  favourable 
action  of  gypsum  upon  it. 

2.  The  surface-soil  (A)  is  a  fine-grained 
loamy  soil  from  Gandersheim,  distinguished 
for  the  remarkably  large  crops  of  beans, 
peas,  tares,  &c.,  which  it  produces  when 
manured  with  gypsum.  (B)  is  the  analysis 
of  the  subsoil.     100  parts  contain  : — 


Silica,  with  fine  siliceous  sand  - 

Alumina              .            -  - 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  - 
Peroxide  of  manganese  - 
Lime,  principally  combined  with 

phosphoric  acid  and  humus  - 
Magnesia,  with  silicate   of  pot- 

ash,  &c.           -            .  . 

Potash     -         -           -          -  - 

Soda        -            -            -  - 

Phosphoric  acid        -            -  - 
Sulphuric  acid  (in  gypsum) 
Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 
Humus  and  azotised  matter 

Loss        -            •            •  - 


(A) 

(B) 

90-221 

92-324 

2-106 

2-262 

3-951 

2-914 

0-960 

2-960 

0-539 

0-532 

0-730 

0-340 

0-067 

0304 

0010 

a  trace 

0-367 

0-122 

a  trace 

0010 

0100 

0-004 

0.900 

0140 

0-228 

100-000 

100  000 

The  analysis  of  this  soil  shows,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  gypsum,  every  ingredient 
is  present  which  is  requisite  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  leguminous  plants.  Hence  it  is 
that  gypsum  exerts  such  a  favourable  influ- 
ence upon  it. 

3.  Surface-soil  (A)  a  strong  loamy  sand, 
from  Brunswick.  (B)  the  analysis  of  the 
subsoil,     100  parts  contain  : — 

Silica,  with  coarse  siliceous  sand  95-698 
Alumina  ... 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron   - 
Peroxide  of  manganese  - 
Lime  •  •  -       - 

Magnesia  ... 

Potash  and  soda,    the  greatest 
part  in  combination  with  silica 
Phosphate  of  iron 

G 


;A) 

(B) 

95-698 

96-880 

0-504 

0-890 

2-496 

1-496 

a  trace 

a  trace 

0-038 

0.019 

0-147 

0260 

0-090 

0-079 

0-164 

0110 
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Sulphuric  acid  (in  gypsum/ 
Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 
Humus 


vA)        (B) 

0007  a  trace 

0010  a  trace 
0-846        0-226 


100-000    100-000 


This  soil  was  much  improved  by  manur- 
ing with  lime  and  ashes.  It  was  then  found 
well  fitted  for  clover,  beans,  and  peas. 

4.  Surface-soil  (A)  a  loamy  sand,  from 
the  environs  of  Brunswick.  (B)  analysis 
of  the  subsoil  at  the  depth  of  3  feet.  100 
parts  contain: — 


1 

(A) 

(B) 

Silica  and  fine  siliceous  sand 

.  94-724 

97-340 

Alumina 

m 

-     1-638 

0.806 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 

with  manganese 

m 

-     1-960 

1-201 

Lime 

m 

1-028 

0-296 

Magnesia 

m 

-    a  trace 

0095 

Potash  and  soda 

• 

0077 

0-112 

Phosphoric  acid 

• 

-    0024 

0-015 

Gypsum 

• 

0-010 

a  trace 

Chlorine  of  the  salt 

. 

-     0207 

a  trace 

Humus 

• 

0-512 

0-135 

100000 

100-000 

(A) 

B) 

94-998 

96.490 

0-610 

1-083 

1080 

1.472 

.    0.268 

0-400 

0-141 

0.182 

0-208 

0-205 

0050 

0-070 

0044 

0-050 

0086 

0-030 

0041 

0005 

.     0-004 

0003 

0-400 

0010 

.    2.070 

•    •   • 

a  trace 

.    .   • 

100.000 

100.000 

This  soil  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  lu- 
cerne and  sainfoin,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
plants  the  roots  of  which  penetrate  deeply 
mto  the  ground.  The  reason  is  apparent. 
The  subsoil  contains  magnesia,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  surface-soil. 

5.  Surface-soil  (A)  a  loamy  sand,  from 
the  environs  of  Brunswick.  (B)  analysis 
of  the  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  2  feet.  100  parts 
contain : — 


Silica,  with  coarse  siliceous  sand 

Alumina 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 

Peroxide  of  manganese    - 

Lime,  in  combination  with  silica 

Magnesia  m    do.  do. 

Potash  and  soda 

Phosphate  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid     - 

Chlorine        ... 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies 

Humus  insoluble  in  alkalies 


(A) 

(B) 

95-843 

95.190 

0-600 

1-600 

1-800 

2-200 

a  trace 

a  trace 

0-038 

0.455 

0-006 

0-160 

0005 

0004 

0198 

0-400 

0-002 

a  trace 

0-006 

0001 

1-000 

... 

0-502 

... 

100-000 

100-000 

This  soil  is  characterised  by  its  great 
sterility.  White  clover  could  not  be  made 
to  grow  upon  it.  The  obvious  cause  of  its 
poverty  is  a  deficiency  of  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  and  gypsum;  for  we  find  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  much  increased  by 
manuring  it  with  marl.  The  white  clover, 
which  formerly  had  refused  to  grow  on  this 
soil,  now  grew  upon  it  with  much  luxuri- 
ance. The  aridity  of  ihe  soil  could  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  sterility,  for  the  stiff 
nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it  rested  pre- 
vented a  deficiency  of  moisture. 

6.  Surface-soil  (A)  a  loamy  land  from  the 
environs  of  Brunswick.  (B)  the  analysis 
of  the  subsoil,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet.  100 
parts  conlain : — 


Silica,  with  fine  siliceous  sand 
Alumina      -  -  - 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese 
Lime,  in  combination  with  silica 
Magnesia,  idem 

Potash,  idem      -  -  - 

Soda,  idem 
Phosphate  of  iron 
Gypsum      -  -  • 

Common  salt      - 
Humus  soluble  in  alkalies  • 
Humus  accompanied  by  azotised 
matter  .  .  . 

Resinous  matter 


This  soil  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
its  sterility,  but  is  decidedly  improved  by 
manuring  with  burned  ferruginous  loam. 
It  is,  however,  rendered  still  better  by  the 
use  of  burned  marl — a  manure  which  is 
rich  in  iron,  potash,  gypsum,  and  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  marl  does  not  exert  so  favour- 
able an  rfciion  when  applied  in  its  natural 
state ;  but  the  heat  liberates  the  potash  from 
the  insoluble  compound  which  it  forms  with 
silica. 

7.  Surface-soil  (A)  a  loamy  sand,  from 
Brunswick.  (B)  analysis  of  the  subsoil  at 
a  depth  of  IJ  feet.     100  parts  contain: — 


Silica,  with  fine  siliceous  sand 

Alumina  .  .  . 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

Lime,  combined  with  silica 

Magnesia,  idem 

Potash,  idem      -  .  - 

Soda,  idem  -  -  . 

Phosphate  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid  contained  in  gyp- 
sum -  -  *. 

Chlorine  -  .  . 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies  - 

Humus,  with  azotised  organic 
remains  .  •  . 


(A) 

(B) 

92-980 

96-414 

0-820 

1000 

1-666 

1-370 

0.188 

0-240 

0-748 

0-364 

0168 

0160 

0-065 

0-045 

0-130 

0082 

0246 

0043 

a  trace 

0005 

a  trace 

0-007 

0-764 

0270 

2-225 

.    .    • 

100-000 

100000 

The  soil  when  manured  with  gypsum  is 
very  favourable  to  the  production  of  legu- 
minous plants  and  red  clover.  But  it  is 
very  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  rust 
which  always  attacks  the  corn  plants  which 
may  be  grown  upon  it.  This  rust  and  mil- 
dew (uredo  linearis,  puccinia  graminis)  is  a 
disease  which  attacks  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  is  quite  different  from  the  brand  (uredo 
glumarum)  which  appears  on  the  seeds  and 
organs  of  reproduction.  Rust  is  most  fre- 
quently detected  on  plants  growing  on  soils 
which  conlain  bog-ore  or  turf-iron  ore.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  rust  contains  phosphate 
of  iron,  to  which  this  chemist  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  disease.  It  is  very  possible  that 
other  causes  may  operate  in  the  production 
of  similar  diseases. 

8.  Soil,  a  fine-grained  loamy  marl,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Schoningen.  It  produces 
corn,  which  is,  however,  very  liable  to 
blight.    100  parts  contain : — 
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Silica,  with  siliceous  sand 

-   93-870 

Alumina         -            -            . 

1-248 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  4ron 

.      1-418 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

0360 

Lime  (principally  carbonate) 

.     0-546 

Magnesia,  idem 

0-560 

Potash,  with  silica 

-     0-050 

Soda  with  silica 

.      0-040 

Phosphate  of  iron 

0-246 

Sulphuric  acid  with  Kme 

• 

-      0-027 

Carbonic  acid,  with  lime  and  magnesia  •      ri45 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies     - 

0-400 

Humus     -           -           - 

• 

.     0090 

100-000 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron  is  contained 
in  this  soil,  and  the  corn  which  grows  upon 
it  is,  as  in  the  former  case,  disposeil  to  rust. 

9.  Surface-soil  (A)  a  loamy  soil,  from 
Brunswick,  remarKaole  on  account  of  pro- 
ducing buck-wheat,  which  is  exceedingly 
poor  in  the  grain.  (B)  analysis  of  the  sub- 
soil at  a  depth  of  li  foot.  100  parts  con- 
tain : — 


Silica,  with  coarse  siliceous  sand 
Alumina  -  -  • 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese     -  -  - 
Lime,  in  combination  with  silica 
Magnesia,  idem 
Potash,  with  silica  • 
Soda       -            -            •  - 
Phosphate  of  iron  - 
Sulphuric  acid  with  lime 
Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 
Humus  soluble  in  alkalies  • 
Humus 


By  manuring  the  land  with  wood  ashes, 
the  soil  is  enabled  to  produce  buck-wheat, 
with  rich  grain  ;  the  leguminous  plants  also 
thrive  luxuriantly  upon  it.  This  increased 
fertility  is  due  to  the  ashes,  by  means  of 
which  both  potash  and  phosphates  are  sup- 
plied to  the  land. 

10.  Subsoil  of  a  loamy,  sandy  soil,  from 
Brunswick.  It  is  remarkable  for  having 
produced  excellent  crops  of  hops  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  100  parts,  by  weight,  con- 
sist of : — 


(A) 

(B) 

95114 

92-458 

1080 

2-530 

1-900 

2-502 

0-320 

0-9-20 

0-380 

0-710 

0-300 

0-551 

00-20 

0.120 

0.004 

0034 

0052 

0-175 

0-006 

a  trace 

0005 

a  trace 

0-619 

•  •    • 

0-200 

100000 

100-000 

they  should,  for  the  roots  of  the  hops  pene 
trate  8  or  10  feet  deep  into  the  soil,  and  search 
out  the  materials  fitted  to  nourish  the  plants. 
Hence  it  is  that  hops  thrive  well  on  soils 
comparatively  poor  in  their  proper  ingredi- 
ents. The  same  is  the  case  with  all  plants 
of  a  similar  nature,  the  roots  of  which  pos- 
sess a  tendency  to  extend  in  search  of  food  ; 
we  see  this  particularly  in  lucerne  and  sain- 
foin. 

SOILS    OF    HEATHS. 

11.  Soil  of  a  heath  converted  into  arable 
land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick.  It  is 
naturally  sterile,  but  produces  good  crops 
when  manured  with  lime,  marl,  cow-dung, 
or  the  ashes  of  thte  heaths  which  grow 
upon  it. 

Silica,  and  coarse  siliceous  sand     - 
Alumina  -        -         -         -         . 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  principally 

combined  with  humus  .         -        - 

Peroxide  of  manganese,  idem 
Lime,  idem  -         -         -         -         - 

Magnesia,  idem  -         -         .         - 

Potash  and  soda,  principally  as  silicates    - 
Phosphoric  acid,  (principally  as  phosphate 

of  iron)              .         -         -         -        . 
Sulphuric  acid  (in  gypsum)       .        -        - 
Chlorine  (in  common  salt)     .         -        - 
Humus  soluble  in  alkalies        -        -        - 
Humus,  with  vegetable  remains 
Resinous  matters 


Silica,  with  siliceous  sand 
Alumina       -         -         •        - 
Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese 
Lime,  in  combination  with  silica 
Magnesia  .         -         - 

Potash  .        .        •        - 

Soda  -        .        .        • 

Phosphoric  acid        •        .        . 
Sulphuric  acid  •        • 

Chlorine 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies    - 
Humus  •        -        .        - 


95.660 
1.586 
1.616 
0.240 
0.083 
0.080 
0.030 
0.220 
0.039 
0.003 

a  trace 
0.080 
0.360 


100.000 

Aitnough  the  hops  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  potash,  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  lime,  and  magnesia,  yet  we  do 
not  find  that  these  exist  in  the  soil  in  super- 
abu ndant  quantity.    Nor  is  it  necessary  that 


71.504 
0.780 

0.420 
0.220 
0.134 
0.032 
0.058 

0.115 
0.018 
0.014 
9.820 
14.975 
1.910 

100.000 

Ashes  of  the  soil  of  the  heath,  before  be 
ing  converted  into  arable  land  ; — 

Silica,  with  siliceous  sand       .        -        -     92.641 

Alumina                1.352 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese          -        -  2.324 
Lime,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and 

phosphoric  acids        -         -         -         -  0.929 

Magnesia,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  -  0.283 
Potash  and  soda  (principally  as  sulphates 

and  phosphates          ....  0.564 

Phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime        -  0.250 

Sulphuric  acid,  with  potash,  soda  and  lime  1.620 

Chlorine  in  common  salt               •        -  0.037 


100.000 

12.  Surface-soil  of  a  fine-grained  loam, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick.  It  is  re- 
markable from  the  circumstance,  that  not  a 
single  year  passes  in  which  corn  plants  are 
cultivated  upon  it  without  the  stem  of  the 
plants  being  attacked  by  rust.  Even  the 
grain  is  covered  with  a  yellow  rust,  and  is 
much  shrunk.  100  parts  of  the  soil  con- 
tain : — 

Silica  and  fine  siliceous  sand        •        -        87.859 

Alumina          .-.-.-  2.652 
Peroxide  of  iron  with  a  large  proportion  of 

protoxide                     ....  5.132 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  manganese       -  0.840 

Lime  principally  combined  with  silica  •  1 .459 

Magnesia,  idem 0.280 

Potash  and  soda,  idem            ...  0.090 

Phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  iron  0.505 

Sulphuric  acid  in  combination  MUh  lime  0.068 

Chlorine  in  common  salt          ...  0.006 

Humus         ......  1.109 

100.000 
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This  soil  does  not  suffer  from  want  of 
drainage :  it  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  is 
in  an  elevated  situation,  and  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  rust  was  due  to  the  constituents  of  the 
soil,  (phosphate  of  iron  ?)  or  to  certain  for- 
tuitous circumstances  unconnected  with 
their  operation,  a  portion  of  the  land  was 
removed  to  another  locality,  and  made  into 
an  artificial  soil  of  fifteen  inches  in  depth. 
Upon  this  barley  and  wheat  were  sown ;  but 
It  was  found,,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  the 
plants  were  attacked  by  rust,  whilst  barley 
growing  on  the  land  surrounding  this  soil 
was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  disease.  From 
this  experiment  it  follows,  that  certain  con- 
stituents in  the  soil  favour  the  developement 
of  rust. 

13.  Soil  of  a  heath,  which  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brunswick.  The  analysis  was  made  before 
any  kind  of  crops  had  been  grown  upon  it. 
Corn-plants  were  first  reared  upon  the  new 
soil,  but  were  found  to  be  attacked  by  the 
rust,  even  on  those  parts  which  had  been 
manured  respectively  with  lime,  marl,  pot- 
ash, wood  ashes,  bone-dust,  ashes  of  the 
heath  plant,  common  salt  and  ammonia. 
100  parts  contain  : — 

Silica  with  coarse  siliceous  sand 
Alumina  -        -        -        .        - 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  combina- 
tion with  phosphoric  and  humic  acids 
Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
Lime  in  combination  w'»h  humus 
Magnesia  idem  •  -         -         . 

Potash  and  soda  ... 

Phosphoric  acid       -         -         .         -         . 
Sulphuric  acid  .      '  -        -        • 

Chlorine  -         -         -*:      - 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies     -        -        - 
Resinous  matters  -        -        . 

Coal  of  humus  and  water 


51-337 
0-528 

0-398 
0  00.5 
0-230 
0040 
0010 
0066 
0022 
0014 

13-210 
2040 

32' 100 

100000 

The  next  analysis  represents  the  soil  after 
being  burnt.  1 00  parts  bv  weight  of  the  soil 
left  after  ignition  only  50  parts.  100  parts 
of  these  ashes  consisted  of: — 

Silica  and  siliceous  sand 

Alumina  -        ,         -         .         - 

Peroxide  of  iron       -        -         -         -         . 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

Lime  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid 

Magnesia  combined  with  silica 

Potash  and  soda  -         -         -         . 

Phosphoric  acid  (principally  as  phosphate  of 

iron  ---... 

Sulphuric  acid      •        -        -        -        . 
Chlorine  -        -        •  • 


95-204 
1-640 
1  344 
0080 
0-544 
0465 
0052 

0-330 
0-322 
0019 


100-000 


By  comparmg  this  analysis  with  the  one 
which  has  preceded  it,  an  increase  in  cer- 
tain of  the  constituents  is  observed,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  pot- 
ash, soda,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  i 
manganese,  and  alumina.     From  this  it  fol- ' 
lows,  that  the  humus,  or  in  other  words,  the  j 
vegetable   remains,  must  have  contained  a  ' 
quantity  of  these  substances  confined  within 


]  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  not  ex 
hibited  by  analysis. 

Oats  and  barley  were  sown  on  this  land 
the  second  year  after  being  reclaimed,  and 
both  suffered  much  from  rust,  although  dif- 
ferent pans  of  the  soil  were  manured  with 
marl,  lime  and  peat-ashes;  whilst  other  por- 
tions were  left  without  manure.    In  the  first 
year,  all  the  different  parts  of  the  field  pro- 
duced potatoes,  but  they  succeeded  best  in 
those   divisions  which  hnd  been   manured 
with   peat-ashes,  lime   and   marl.     In   the 
second  year,  oats  mixed  with  a  little  barley 
were  sown  upon  the  soil;  and  the  straw 
was  found  to  be  strongest  on  the  parts  treated 
with  peat-ashes,  lime,  marl,  and  ashes  of 
wood.     Red  clover  was  sown  on  the  third 
year;  it  appeared  in  best  condition  on  those 
portions  of  the  soil  manured  with  marl  and 
lime.    Upon  the  divisions  of  the  field  which 
had  been  left  without  manure,  as  well  as  on 
those  manured  with  bone-dust,  potash,  am- 
monia and  common  salt,  the  clover  scarcely 
appeared  above  ground.     The  divisions  ot 
the  field,  which  had  been  manured  in  the 
first  year  with   peat-ashes,   ammonia,  and 
ashes  of  wood,  were  sown  with  buckwheat 
after  the  removal  of  the  first  crop  of  clover. 
The  buckwheat  succeeded  very  well  on  all 
the  divisions,  yet  a  marked  difference  was 
perceptible  in  favour  of  the  portion  treated 
with  ammonia.     These  experiments  show 
us,  that  a  dressing  of  lime  did  not  completely 
remove  from  the  soil  its  tendency  to  impart 
rust  to  the  plants  grown  upon  it.     Never- 
theless it  is  highly  probable,  that  as  soon  as 
the  protoxide  of  iron  became  converted  into 
the  peroxide  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
lime  would  possess  more  power  in  decom- 
posing the  phosphate  of  iron. 

14.  Subsoil  of  a  loamy  soil  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brunswick.  It  is  remarkable  from  the 
circumstance  that  sainfoin  cannot  be  culti- 
vated upon  it  more  than  two  or  three  years 
in  succession.  The  portion  analysed  was 
taken  from  a  depth  of  five  feet.  100  parts 
contained: — 

Silica  with  very  fine  siliceous  sand 
Alumina  -        -        -        -        . 

Peroxide  of  iron  -         -        .        - 
Protoxide  of  iron      -        -        -        . 
Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
Lime       «--... 
Magnesia     ----.. 
Potash  and  soda      .... 
Phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  iron     - 
Sulphuric  acid  (the  greatest  part  in  combii 

tion  with  protoxide  of  iron) 
Chlorine  -  ... 


90035 

-  1-976 
4-700 

-  1115 
0240 

-  0-0-?2 
0-115 

-  0-300 
0098 

la- 
1  399 
a  trace 

100  000 

Now  the  results  of  the  analysis  give  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  failure  of  the  sainfoin. 
The  soil  contains  above  one  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  (green  vitriol 
of  commerce,)  a  salt  which  exerts  a  poison- 
ous action  upon  plants.  Lime  is  not  pre- 
sent in  quantity  sufficient  to  decompose  this 
salt.  Hence  it  is  that  sainfoin  will  not  thrive 
on  this  soil,  nor  indeed  lucerne,  or  any  other 
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of  the  plants  with  deep  roots.  The  evil  can- 
not be  obviated  by  any  methods  sufficiently 
economical  for  the  farmer,  because  the  soil 
cannot  be  mixed  with  lime  at  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  feet.  For  many  years  experiments 
have  been  made  in  vain,  in  order  to  adapt 
this  soil  for  sainfoin  and  lucerne,  and  much 
expense  incurred,  which  could  all  have  been 
saved,  had  the  soil  been  previously  analysed. 
This  example  affords  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  importance  of  chemical  know- 
ledge to  an  agriculturist. 

15.  Surface  soil  (A)  of  a  sandy  loam  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brunswick,  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  crops  of  clover,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
barley.  The  clover  must,  however,  always 
be  manured  with  gypsum.  (B)  is  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  subsoil  at  the  depth  of  IJ  foot. 
100  parts  contain: — 


consisting  principally  of  sand,  and  eminently 
remarked  for  its  sterility.  It  was,  however, 
much  improved  by  manuring  it  with  marl 
which  contained  24  per  cent,  of  lime,  to- 
gether with  magnesia,  manganese,  potash, 
soda,  gypsum,  and  common  sah.  100  parts 
of  the  soil  contained : — 

Silica  and  siliceous  sand 
Alumina     -        -        - 
Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese       -        • 
Lime  in  combination  with  silica     - 
Magnesia,  idem  .        -        .        - 

Potash  -        -        -        -        - 

Soda  -        -        -        - .  ^  ." 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  iron 

Sulphuric  acid 

Chlorine        -  ... 

Humus      ------ 


95-&tl 

0  600 

1  800 
a  trace 

0038 
0-006 
0002 
0  003 
0-198 
0002 
0006 
1-504 


Silica  with  coarse  siliceous  sand 

Alumina        -        -        '     ,.  ", 
Peroxide   of  iron  with  a  little 

phosphoric  acid  • 
Peroxide  of  manganese 

Lime     ;        "        *        "        " 

Magnesia   -        -        :        • 
Potash  and  soda     .        -        - 
Sulphuric  acid    -        -        - 
Chlorine        -        -        -        - 
Humus  soluble  in  alkaline  car- 
bonates -        -        -        • 
Humus  .        .        .        - 


(A) 
94-274 
1.560 

2-496 
0-240 
0-400 
0-230 
0102 
0039 
0-005 

0-444 
0-210 


(B) 

95-146 
1-416 

2-528 
0-320 
0-297 
0  221 
0060 
0012 
a  trace 


100000 

Here  another  proof  is  presented,  that  a 
soil  may  be  very  rich  in  humus  and  yet  be 
very  poor  as  regards  fertility.  By  means  of 
the  marl,  the  inorganic  ingredients  of  the 
plants  are  furnished  to  the  soil,  which  coa 
tains  them  in  very  small  quantity. 

18.  The  soil  of  a  very  fertile  loam  from 
the  vicinity  of  Walkenried.  100  parts  con- 
tain : — 

Silica,  with  coarse-grained  silicious  sand     88-456 

Alumina 0650 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  accompanied 


100000      100000 

The  best  property  of  this  soil  is,  that  its 
inferior  layers  are  nearly  of  the  same  com- 
position as  the  superior,  as  far  as  the  inor- 
ganic constituents  are  concerned.  It  is  a 
soil  upon  which  the  plants  mentioned  above 
will  seldom  fail ;  and  as  it  possesses  a  very 
good  mixture  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet,  it  would,  doubtless,  produce   lucerne 

also. 

16.  Surface-soil  (A)  of  a  sandy  loam  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brunswick.  It  produces  ex- 
cellent crops  of  oats  and  clover,  when  the 
latter  is  manured  with  gypsum.  (B^  Ana- 
lysis of  the  subsoil  taken  from  a  depth  of  IJ 
foot.     100  parts  contain : — 

(A) 
Silica  and  siliceous  sand         -    94-430 
Alumina    -        •        -        *.  1"474 

Peroxide  of  iron  with  a  little 

phosphoric  acid        -        -  2*370 

Peroxide  of  manganese  -      a  trace 

Lime,  principally  combined  with 

silica       -        -        -        -  0680 

Magnesia,  idem      -         -        •       0290 
Potash       -        .        -        .  0-190^ 

Soda 00105 

Sulphuric  acid    -        .        -  a  trace    a  trace 

Chlorine        ...        -      0-015       a  trace 
Humus       .        .        .        •  0-541  0-120 

100000      100000 

Both  the  surface  and  the  sub-soil  contain 
©nly  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  the 
application  of  gypsum  is  attended  with  great 
benefit.  Without  doubt,  marl  and  lime  would 
be  found  of  essential  service. 

17.  Soil  from  the  environs  of  Brunswick, 


(B) 

89-660 
0-980 

7-616 
a  trace 

0-954 
0-520 

0150 


by  much  magnetic  iron  sand 
Peroxide  of  manganese       -        -        - 
Carbonate  of  lime  -        - 
Carbonate  of  magnesia        - 
Potash  combined  with  silica  - 
Soda  combined  with  silica 
Phosphate  of  lime  -        -        - 

Sulphate  of  lime        -        .        •        - 
Common  salt         .        -        -        - 
Humus  soluble  in  alkalies  -        -         - 
Humus  with  several  azotised  organic  re- 
mains .        -        -        - 


5-608 
0-560 
1063 
1-669 
00# 
0-012 
0035 
a  trare 
0-  05 
0  55C 

1-333 

100-000 

Gypsum  acts  most  excellently  upon  this 
land.  The  soils  in  the  southern  range  of 
the  Harz  mountains  are  particularly  re- 
marked for  containing  more  magnesia  than 
lime.  Even  the  different  varieties  of  marl 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  magnesia. 
Thus,  in  a  specimen  of  marl  obtained  from 
the  vicinity  of  Walkenried,  I  obtained  55^ 
per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  30^  pei 
cent,  carbonate  of  magnesia;  in  another  41 
per  cent,  lime,  and  1 1  per  cent,  magnesia  ; 
and  in  a  third,  47 ^  per  cent,  lime,  and  13  J 
per  cent,  magnesia.  Most  of  these  soils 
contain  also  ^ — 1  per  cent,  of  gypsum, 
and  I — 1  per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
are,  therefore,  well  fitted  for  manuring  other 
lands. 

19.  Subsoil  of  a  loam  from  a  depth  of  1^ 
foot.  It  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick. 
The  surface-soil  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  producing  beautiful  red  clover  on  being 
manured  with  gypsum;  although  the  son 
itself  contains  only  traces  of  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  100  parts  of 
the  subsoil  contained  : — 

o2 
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Silica  and  coarse  siliceous  sand 
Alumina  ... 
Protoxide  and  f>eroxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese  - 
Carbonate  of  lime     . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia   - 
Potash  and  soda 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Common  salt       •  • 


88-980 
2-240 
3-840 

a  trace 
2720 
0-600 
0095 
1.510 

a  trace 
0-015 


100000 

At  a  greater  depth  than  the  subsoil  of 
which  the  analysis  is  here  given,  the  soil 
passes  into  marl,  which  contains  20^  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  sulphuric 
acid  deficient  in  the  soil  was  supplied  by 
means  of  the  gypsum.  ^ 

SOILS  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OP  HANOVER.. 

20.  (A)  Analysis  of  a  barren  heath-soil 
from  Aurich  in  Ostfriesland ;  (B)  a  sandy 
soil  containing  much  humus  but  also  sterile ; 
(C)  a  sandy  soil  possessing  the  same  cha- 
racters as  B.     100  parts  contained;-^ 


(A) 


(B)         (C) 


Silica  and  coarse  siliceous 

sand 

95-778 

85-973 

96-721 

Alumina 

0-320 

0  320 

0-370 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of 

iron 

0-400 

0-440 

0-480 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

a  trace 

a  trace 

a  trace 

Lime 

0-286 

0.160 

0-005 

Magnesia 

0060 

0-240 

0080 

Soda 

0-036 

0012 

0036 

Potash 

a  trace 

a  trace 

a  trace 

Phosphoric  acid     - 

a  trace 

a  trace 

a  trace 

Sulphuric  acid 

a  trace 

a  trace 

a  trace 

Chlorine  in  common  salt 

0-052 

0-019 

0-058 

Humus 

0-768 

0-636 

0800 

Vegetable  remains 

'•2-300 

8-200 

1-450 

100-000  100000  100-000 

2L  Analysis  of  the  clayey  subsoil  of  a 
moor,  which,  after  being  burned,  is  used  as 
a  manure  to  the  above  soils.  A,  B,  C.  100 
parts  contain : — 

Silica  and  siliceous  sand       •  •  87*219 

Alumina  ....        4*200 

Peroxide  of  iron  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid  5200 


Peroxide  of  manganese 
Lime  •  .  •  . 

Magnesia  .... 

Potash  principally  combined  with  silica 
Soda  principally  combined  with  sihca  - 
Sulphuria  acid  combined  with  lime,  magna* 

sia,  and  potash  ... 

Chlorine        •  .  •  • 

Humus  -  •  •  •  . 


0-310 
0-320 
0-380 
0130 
0-274 

0-965 
0002 
1-000 

100-000 

By  comparing  this  analysis  with  that  of 
the  three  soils  which  have  preceded,  it  will 
be  observed  that  this  subsoil  is  fitted  to  im- 
part to  them  those  mineral  ingredients  in 
which  they  are  deficient. 

22.  Surface  soil  of  a  barren  heath  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walsrode  in  Luneberg.  100 
parts  by  vveight  contain ; — 


Silica  and  siliceous  sand 
Alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron  • 
Protoxide  of  iron 


92-216 
0-266 
0942 
0-394 


Peroxide  of  manganese  -  •  -   a  trace 

Lime,  in  combination  with  silica,  sulphuric 

acid,  and  humus  ...      1-653 

Magnesia,  in  combination  with  silica  0036 

Potash,  principally  in  combination  with  silica  0*038 
Soda  -  .  -  -  -  a  trace 

Phosphoric  acid  -  •  •  -    a  trace 

Sulphuric  acid  •  -  .  0051 

Chlorine  -  -  -  -  -    a  trace 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates  2084 

Humus     -----       1-900 
Resinous  matter       ...  04 20 

100000 

This  soil  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  which,  together  with  a 
deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  cause 
of  its  sterility.  But  when  this  land  was 
manured  with  the  ashes  of  peat,  it  was 
rendered  much  more  fertile.  The  ashes 
used  for  this  purpose  were  found  to  contain 
in  100  parts  : — 


Silica,  with  siliceous  sand 

* 

• 

96-352 

Alumina 

• 

1-859 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  with 

a  lit- 

tie  phosphoric  acid 

• 

1120 

Peroxide  of  manganese   - 

m 

• 

0160 

Lime 

•                           « 

0-112 

Magnesia 

• 

• 

0141 

Potash           • 

•                          « 

0093 

Soda         .            .            • 

• 

• 

0.007 

Sulphuric  acid 

•                           « 

0152 

Chlorine  .           •           • 

• 

• 

0-004 

100000 

The  ashes,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  ab- 
sorbed ammonia. 

23.  Analysis  of  a  very  fertile  loamy  soil 
from  Gottingen.  It  is  very  rich  in  humus, 
and  produces  beautiful  crops  of  peas,  beans, 
lucerne,  and  beet.  The  sieve  separates  from 
100  parts  of  the  soil : — 

Small  stones,  principally  limestone 

Quarzy  sand,  with  a  Uttle  magnetic  iron  sand 

Earthy  part  .... 


1 

15 

84 

100 


100  parts  of  the  soil,  freed  from  stones, 
consists  of: — 

Silica,  and  fine  siliceous  sand  -  -  83 '298 
Alumina,  combined  with  silica  -  1-413 
Alumina,  partly  in  combination  with  humus  3-715 
Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  combi- 
nation with  silica  -  .  -  0.724 
Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  partly  free 

and  partly  in  combination  with  humus  2-244 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  manganese  0.280 
Lime,  with  coal  of  humus,  sulphur,  and 

phosphoric  acid             .            .            -  1-814 

Magnesia,  combined  with  silica         -  0422 

Magnesia,  combined  with  humus            -  0  400 

Potash            •            •            .            •  0003 

Soda        -            •            .            •            •  0001 

Phosphoric  acid          ...  0166 

Sulphuric  acid      •            .            .            .  0-069 

Chlorine          -            •            •            .  0002 

Carbonic  acid  (as  carbonate  of  lime)      .  0-440 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkalies         -  0789 

Humus,  with  a  little  water    •           •  3-250 

Nitrogenous  matter         ...  0*960 
Resinous  matter        •           .           •          a  trace 


100000 
The  subsoil  is  of  tne  same  composition  an 
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the  surface,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it 
contains  more  potash,  soda,  and  chlorine,* 
and  is  interspersed  with  fragments  of  fresh- 
water shells.  Hence  it  is  that  the  soil  pro- 
duces the  deep-rooted  plants  in  such  luxu- 
riance. 

24.  Soil  of  a  sterile  moor,  which  had 
been  burned  three  times,  and  upon  which 
buckwheat  had  been  cultivated.  100  parts 
contained : — 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkalies         •  -       9-250 

Vegetable    remains,     charcoal,    quarzy 
sand,  and  earthy  particles  -  90-750 

100000 

100  parts  by  weight  left,  after  ignition,  10 
parts  of  ashes.  100  parts  of  these  ashes 
consisted  of: — 


Silica  and  siliceous  sand 

• 

79-600 

Alumina 

. 

6-288 

Peroxide  of  iron 

»            « 

.       0-857 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

• 

0-400 

Carbonate  of  lime 

>            . 

.       7-652 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

. 

1-640 

Potash     -            -            .            . 

•            • 

.       0-080 

Soda               ... 

• 

0-028 

Phosphoric  acid 

• 

.       0215 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum^  • 

. 

3-235 

Chlorine 

m 

.       0005 

100-000 

Soils  such  as  this,  after  having  been 
burned  several  limes,  and  made  to  produce 
buckwheat,  are  completely  deprived  of 
their  potash  and  soda ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  are  rendered  quite  barren.  Hence  it 
is  that  ashes  of  wood  exert  such  an  astonish- 
ing effect  upon  them. 

25.  Analysis  of  a  very  fertile  loamy  sand, 
from  Osnabriick,  near  Rotherfeld.  It  is  re- 
markable for  being  manured  only  once  every 
10  or  12  years,  and  bears  beautiful  wheal  as 
the  last  crop.     100  parts  contain: — 

Silica,  with  coarse  siliceous  sand             -  86-200 

Alumina  ...  -  2000 
Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  a 

little  phosphoric  acid    ...  2*900 

Peroxide  of  manganese  -  -  0100 
Carbonic  acid,  and  a  httle  phosphate  of 

lime      .             -            -            -            .  4-160 

Carbonate  of  magnesia         •            -  0520 

Potash  and  soda              -                          -  0035 

Phosphoric  acid         ...  0020 

Sulphuric  acid     -            •            •            •  0021 

Chlorine         ....  0-010 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates  •  0544 

Humus          -            -            .            -  3-370 

Nitrogenous  matter        -           •           •  0120 

100000 

The  soil  in  question  lies  on  the  southern 
exposure  of  a  hill,  which  consists  of  layers 
of  limestone  and  marl.  The  rain-waier 
penetrates  through  these  layers, and  becomes 
saturated  with  the  soluble  salts  contained  in 
them,  such  as  potash,  gypsum,   common 


salt,  lime,  magnesia,  and  saltpetre.  It  after- 
wards reaches  the  soil,  and  manures  it  with 
these  ingredients.  It  is  only  in  this  manner 
that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  lertility 
of  this  soil;  for,  reasoning  from  its  chemical 
composition,  we  would  be  induced,  d  priori, 
to  suppose  that  it  would  be  barren.  At  the 
base  of  this  hill,  certain  portions  of  the  land 
are  covered  with  calcareous  tuff,  containing 
the  above  salts:  a  fact  which  proves  that 
the  water  which  penetrates  through  the  soil 
must  also  contain  them  in  solution.  The 
large  proportion  of  humus  exhibited  by  the 
aiMilysis  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
manure  to  which  it  was  treated. 

26.   Analysis   of  a   heavy   alluvial  soil, 
from  Norden.     100  parts  contain : — 

Silica,  and  very  fine  siliceous  sand         -  84*543 

Alumina        ....  3-458 

Peroxide  of  iron              ...  3488 

Peroxide  of  manganese        -            •  0560 

Lime       .            -            -            .            .  0-319 

Magnesia       -            .            -            -  0*740 

Potash        -            -            -            -        -  a  trace 

Soda,  in  combination  with  silica       -  6*004 
Phosphoric    acid,   in  combination  with 

lime     -----  0-260 

Sulphuric  acid           -            -            -  0008 

Chlorine              ...            -  0*008 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkalies   -            -  0*416 

Humus  and  nitrogenous  matter             -  0196 

100-000 


The  portion  of  the  soil  subjected  to  analy- 
sis was  taken  at  a  depth  of  10  inches,  from 
a  field  which  had  received  no  manure  for 
several  years.  It  had  previously  produced 
in  succession  barley,  beans,  wheat,  and 
grass,  the  latter  for  two  years.  The  soil  is 
remarkable,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
from  the  lacge  quantity  of  soda  which  it 
contains.  Although  the  sulphuric  acid, 
chlorine,  and  potash  are  present  in  small 
quantity,  yet  this  does  not  present  any  bar- 
rier to  the  developement  of  the  plants,  as  the 
surface-soil  is  18  inches  in  depth. 

27.  Analysis  of  a  heavy  alluvial  soil  in 
the  vicinity  of  Norden.    100  parts  contain : — 


*  The  portion  of  the  suface-soil  subjected  to 
analysis  was  taken  from  the  field  after  lonc-con- 
tinued  rain.  Hence  the  small  quantity  of  salts  of 
totaih  and  soda. 


Silica,  and  very  fine  siUceous  sand 

79*174 

Alumina        -            .            .            . 

3-016 

Peroxide  of  iron              ... 

4-960 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

0-600 

Carbonate  of  lime           -             -            - 

2-171 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

2-226 

Potash,  in  combination  with  silica 

0025 

Soda,  idem    -             .             -             ^ 

6349 

Phosphoric  acid              ... 

0-534 

Sulphuric  acid           ... 

a  trace 

Chlorine              .... 

0005 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkalies 

0-782 

Humus  with  nitrogenous  matter 

0158 

100000 

The  specimen  for  analysis  was  taken  at  a 

depth  of  10  inches  from   the  surface  of  a 

field,  which  had  been  manured  five  years 

previously,  and  had  produced  since  that  time 

rape,  rye,  wheat,  and  beans.    The  crops  of 

I  all  these  were  plentiful,  and   of  excellent 

I  quality.     It  is  singular  that  this  soil,  which 

i  contains  such  a  small  proportion  of  gypsum« 


II- i 


so 
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should  be  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
beans,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  depth  of 
the  surface-soil.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
gypsum  would  form  a  beneficial  manure  to 
the  land. 

28.  Analysis  of  a  very  fertile  alluvial  soil, 
from  Honigpolder;  no  manure  had  ever 
been  applied  to  it.     100  parts  contain: — 

Siliceous  sand  separated  by  the  sieve 
Earthy  portion  of  the  soil    - 


100  parts  of  the  latter  consisted  of: — 


100.0 


Silica,  and  fine  siliceous  sand 

64-800 

Alumina        -            -            .            . 

5-700 

Peroxide  of  iron              .            •            - 

6-100 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

0090 

Lime       -            -            .            •            . 

5-880 

Magnesia       -            -            -            - 

0-840 

Potash,  principally  in  combination  with 

silica          -            -            -            - 

0-210 

Soda,  idem           .             -             -             . 

0-393 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime 

0-430 

Sulphuric  acid,  idem 

0-210 

Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 

020; 

Carbonic  acid,  combined  with  lime 

.    3-92ii 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies 

.    2-54^/ 

Humus       -        -        -        -                 .     . 

.     5'60d 

Nitrogenous  matter          _        .        -        . 

.     1  5b2 

Water                •        •        -        .         .    . 

.     1-504 

100000 

Corn  has  been  cultivated  for  seventy  years 
upon  this  soil,  -which  has  never  received 
dung  or  any  other  kind  of  manure;  it  is, 
however,  occasionally  fallowed.  The  sub- 
soil retains  the  same  composition  as  the 
surface-soil  for  a  depth  of  6— -12  feet,  so  that 
it  may  be  considered  inexhaustible.  When 
one  portion  of  the  soil  is  rendered  unfitted 
for  use,  the  inferior  layers  are  brought  up  to 
the  surface. 

29.  Analysis  of  a  soil  from  Rahdingen, 
near  Balje.  In  this  case  the  sea  has  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  soil.  The  field 
yielded  beautiful  corn  after  being  manured 
with  stable  dung,  being  particularly  re- 
marked for  its  fine  crops  of  wheat,  beans, 
and  winter  barley.     100  parts  contain  : — 

Silica,  siliceous  sand,  and  silicates 
Alumina  -        -        .        .        . 

Peroxide  of  iron  •        •        •        . 

Peroxide  of  manganese 
Lime  ••.... 

Magnesia         ..... 
Potash  and  soda  soluble  in  water 
Phosphoric  acid  .... 

Sulphuric  acid  -        .        .        . 

Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 
Humus,  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates 
Humus       ---.., 

Nitrogenous  matter         ... 
"Water 


-  87-012 

-  4-941 

•  2-430 

-  0192 

-  0-292 

-  0-145 

•  0-005 

-  0-114 
.  0074 

-  0.003 

-  0-658 

-  2-668 

-  1-412 
0-042 


100-000 
30.  Soil  of  a  field  remarkable  fr.    produ- 
cing large  crops  of  hemp  and  hor>e-radish. 
100  parts  consisted  of: — 


Silica  and  siliceous  sand 

Alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron 


Peroxide  of  manganese 

Lime  .        -        .        •        . 

Magnesia  •        -    "    - 

Potash  .        -        -        .        - 

Soda  -•••-. 

Phosphoric  acid       -        -        •        - 

Sulphuric  acid     -        -        •        -        . 

Chlorine  " .      *     .  * 

Humus  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates 

Humus  and  nitrogenous  matter 


2-OdO 
0-942 
1-740 
0-050 
0-012 
0-482 
0-012 
0-008 
0897 
0-138 


84.021 
4-498 
5- 1-20 


100-000 

31.  Surface-soil  of  a  field  near  Dracken- 
burg;  it  produces  very  bad  red  clover.  100 
parts  contain: — 

Silica,  with  very  fine  siliceous  sand  -  9201 4 

Alumina  •         .         -         -         -     .     2-652 

Peroxide  of  iron  -  .  •  .  .  3192 
Peroxide  of  manganese  -  -  -  •  0480 
Lime  -.--..     0-243 

Magnesia  0700 

Potash  combined  with  silica  -        -    0.125 

Soda,  idem 0*026 

Phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  lime  0-078 
Sulphuric  acid  •  -  -  -  .a  trace 
Chlorine  .        -        -        -        -     -  a  trace 

Humus  and  nitrogenous  matter  -  .  0-150 
Humus  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates      •    0-340 

100.000 

The  cause  that  clover  will  not  flourish  on 
this  soil  is  probably  due  to  the  deficiency  of 
gypsum  and  common  salt. 

32.  Surface-soil  of  a  field  near  Padding- 
buttel.  This  field  is  particularly  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  red  clover.  100  parts  con- 
sist of: — 


Silica  and  siliceous  sand 

Alumina  .        .        •        .        . 

Peroxide  of  iron       -        -        .        . 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

Lime  ..... 

Magnesia  .        .        .        .        . 

Potash,  principally  in  combination  with 

Soda,  idem  .... 

Phosphoric  acid  -        .         .        . 

Sulphuric  acid  -        -        -        . 

Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 

Humus  soluble  in  alkaUne  carbonates 

Humus  with  nitrogenous  matter 
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-  93-720 

-  1-740 

-  2-060 

-  0-320 

-  0-121 
.  -  0-700 
silica  0*062 

-  0-109 
.     -  0-103 

-  0005 
.     .  0050 

-  0-890 

-  0-120 


100-000 


33.  Surface-soil  of  a  very  fertile  field  in 
the  province  of  Dobrawitz  and  Lautschin. 
100  parts  gave 

Siliceous  sand,  whh  much  magnetic  iron 

sand  4*286 

Earthy  part  separated  by  the  sieve        -    -  95  714 

100-000 

An  aqueous  infusion  of  the  soil  contained 
gypsum,  common  salt,  magnesia,  and  hu- 
mus.    100  parts  of  the  soil  gave : — 

89-175 
2-653 
3-136 
0-320 
1-200 
1040 
0-075 
0-3.54 
0377 


Silica  ..... 

Alumina  ..... 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese        ... 
Lime       ...... 

Magnesia  .        .        -         .        - 

Potash,  in  combination  with  silica 
Soda,  idem  (principally) 
Phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  lime 
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Sulphuric  acid,  idem 
Chlorine  (in  common  salt) 
Humus  soluble  in  alkalies 
Humus       .        -        - 
Nitrogenous  matter 


.  0-081 

.  0-066 

.  0-920 

.  0-456 

.  0-208 

100-000 


34  Surface-soil  of  a  very  fertile  field  in 
the  province  of  Dobrawitz  and  Lautschin. 
100  parts  of  the  earth  consisted  of: — 

Siliceous  sand,  with  a  Uttle  magnetic  iron 

sand 43-780 

Finer  part  separated  by  the  sieve  -    56*220 

100-000 

100  parts  yielded  to  -water  0*175  part  of 
salts,  consisting  of  common  salt,  gypsum, 
magnesia,  and  humic  acid.  100  parts,  by 
weight,  of  the  earth  consisted  of: — 


Silica       .--...- 
Alumina     -        -        •         •        -        -     - 
Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese      -        -        -    - 
Lime  ...... 

Magnesia             -        ",".."  '     " 

Potash  in  combination  with  silica  • 

Soda,  idem          -         -         -         -  -     • 
Phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  lime 

Sulphuric  acid,  idem        -         .  .         . 

Chlorine  (in  common  salt)  -     - 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies        -  .        - 

Humus            -            .        .        .  -     - 

Nitrogenous  matter         .        .  -        . 


89-634 

3-2-24 

2*944 

1  160 

0-349 

0-300 

0-160 

0-4-28 

0-246 

0  005 

.     0-012 

•     0-750 

.     0-340 

.     0-448 

100-000 

35.  Analysis  of  a  soil  formed  by  the  dis- 
mtegration  of  basalt.  100  parts  of  the  earth 
consisted  of: — 

Sihceous  sand,  whh  very  much  magnetic 

iron  sand  .....     8-428 

Earthy  portion  of  the  soil  •        -        91-572 

100-000 

The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  earth  con- 
tained only  traces  of  common  salt  and  gyp- 
sum, with  humus,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
100  parts  consisted  of: — 

Silica 83-642 

Alumina     ...-•-  3978 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  -  -  5  312 
Peroxide  of  manganese       ...  0-960 

Lime     - 1-976 

Magnesia  -  -  :  •  -  •  0-650 
Potash,  in  combination  with  sihca  -  -  0*080 
Soda,  idem  -  -  -  •  •  *  0-145 
Phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  hme  0*273 
Sulphuric  acid,  irfem  -  .  -  .  a  trace 
Humus  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates        -    1270 

Chlorine a  trace 

Humus 0-234 

Nitrogenous  matter        -        .        •        -      1480 

100000 

Manure  consisting  of  gypsum,  common 
sah,  or  ashes  of  wood,  would  be  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  fertility  of  this  land. 
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of  Nebstein.  It  has  never  been  manured  or 
allowed  to  lie  fallow,  and  yet  has  produced 
for  the  last  160  years  the  most  beautiful 
crops  ;  thus  furnishing  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  unimpaired  fertility.  100*000  parts 
of  this  soil  consisted  of: — 


Course  and  fine  siliceous  sand,  with  a 

little  magnetic  iron  sand 
Earthy  matter        .        .        -        - 


35*400 
64-600 

100*000 

100  parts  of  the  earth  yielded  to  water  0*010 
sulphuric  acid,  0*010  chlorine,  0*007  soda, 
0*012  magnesia,  0*010  potash,  with  a  little 
silica,  humus,  and  nitrogenous  matter,  but 
no  appreciable  trace  of  nitrates.  100  parts 
of  the  soil  contained  : — 

Silica 77-209 

Alumina    --...-  8-514 

Peroxide  of  iron    .....  6  592 

Peroxide  of  manganese       ...  1  '520 

Lime 0927 

Magnesia  -  -  -  *.  ".  *  1*160 
Potash,  principally  in  combination  with 

silica        .-..-.-  0140 

Soda,  idem  -  -  -  -  •  0*640 
Phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime  and 

iron         ......  0-651 

Sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  hme       -  0011 

Chlorine  (in  common  salt)     ...  0010 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies         ...  0978 

Humus 0540 

Nhrogenous  matter          ....  ri08 

100000 


It  is  apparent  from  the  above  analysis 
that,  notwithstanding  the  long  period  during 
w^hich  this  land  has  been  cultivated  without 
manure,  it  still  remains  very  rich  in  matters 
adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 


SOILS  IN  HUNGARY. 


36.     Surface-soil  of  a  field  very  remarka- 
ble   for   its   fertility.     The    field    is    called    

Hacirgrahen,  and  is  situated  near  the  village  1  feet.     100  parts  consist  of: — 

U 


37.  Analysis  of  a  very  fertile  soil  from 
Esakang.  100  parts  or  the  earth  con- 
tained : — 

Very  ^'i  siliceous  sand  •        -        2820 

Ear'.rfy  matter    -  •  •        •  97*180 

100000 

The  aqueous  decoction  of  the  soil  contained 
principally  gypsum,  common  salt,  sitica, 
magnesia,  and  humus.  100  parts  of  the  soil 
yielded : — 

SiUca 76-038 

Alumina    -        •        •        -        -        -  4654 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron        -        •  6112 

Peroxide  of  manganese        ...  0-900 

Carbonate  of  lime  .         -        -        •        -  3771 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       -        -        -  4066 

Potash  combined  with  silica            •         -  0030 

Soda  combined  with  sihca            -        •  1*379 

Phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  Ume        -  0  546 

Sulphuric  acid 0021 

Chlorine  in  common  salt        ...  0  015 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies         ...  1160 

Humus 1-100 

Nitrogenous  organic  matter    .        -        -  0208 


100-000 
Subsoil  of  the  same  field  at  a  depth  o "  two 
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Very  fine  sfjceous  sand  with  scales  of 

mica  .  -  -  « 

Earth  separated  by  the  sieve 


100  parts  of  the  earth  contain : — 

Silica  -  -  -       -       - 

Alumina        •        -        -        - 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron    - 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

Carbonate  of  lime  -  • 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Potash  combinecTwith  silica        -        - 

Soda,  principally  combined  with  silica    • 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime  • 

Sulphuric  acid,  idem 

Chlorine  in  common  salt 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies 

Humus  with  nitrogenous  organic  matter 


BELGIUM. 


2-408 
97-592 

100000 


59-581 

.     3-224 

4-896 

0-720 

17-953 

11  075 

0150 

0-891 

0-846 

-  0-004 

0004 

0-536 

0120 

100000 


38.  Surface-soil  of  a  field  distinguished 
for  its  fertility.  It  had  received  no  manure 
for  twelve  years  previous  to  the  time  at 
"which  the  analysis  was  executed.  The  ro- 
tation of  crops  for  the  latter  nine  years  was 
as  follows  : — 1.  beans,  2.  barley,  3.  potatoes, 
4.  winter  barley  with  red  clover,  5.  clover, 
6.  winter  barley,  7.  wheat,  8.  oats ;  during 
the  ninth  year  it  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow. 
The  soil  is  more  clayey  than  loamy,  and  of 
a  very  fine  grain.  Water  extracted  from 
the  soil,  0-013  soda,  0002  lime,  0-012  mag- 
nesia, 0-009  sulphuric  acid,  0003  potash, 
0003  chlorine,  with  traces  of  silica  and  hu- 
mus.    100  parts  contained ; — 

SiUca  .  .  •  -        . 

Alumina  .... 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  manganese 
Carbonate  of  Ume 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Potash,  principally  combined  with  silica 
Soda  -  .  .  •         . 

Phosphoric  acid  •  •  • 

Sulphuric  acid        •  •  • 

Chlorine        •  •  •  • 

Humus      •  •  . 


64'517 
4-810 
8-316 
0-800 
9-403 

10-361 
0-100 
0-013 
1-221 
0-009 
0-003 
0-447 

100000 


ENGLAND. 


39.  Surface-soil  of  a  very  fertile  sandy 
field  from  the  vicinity  of  Tunbridge,  Kent, 
according  to  Davy.  100  parts  consisted 
of: — 


Loose  stones  and  gravel 

Sand  and  silica    •  .  • 

Alumina  •  •  • 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Common  salt  and  extractive  matter 

Gypsum  -         -         .        . 

Matter  destructible  by  heat 

Vegetable  fibre 

Water        -        •        .       .       . 

Loss       .        .        •        .        , 


13-250 
58-250 
3-250 
1-250 
4.750 
0.750 
0-750 
0-500 
3  750 
3-500 
5-000 
5-000 


ric  acid,  potash,  soda,  and  manganese.    All 
of  these  must  have  been  present  in  the  soil 
for  we  are  informed  that  it  produced  good 
hops,  for  which  these  ingredients  are  indis- 
pensable. 

40.  A  good  turnip  soil  from  Holkham, 
Norfolk,  yielded  to  Davy  : — 

Siliceous  sand        -            -            -  -  88.888 

Silica                 ....  1-666 

Alumina      .          *            *            *  '     ^222 

Peroxide  of  iron,           ...  0*334 
Carbonate  of  lime              ...     7000 

Vegetable  and  saUne  matter     •            •  0-556 

Moisture                            -            •  -    0*334 

100000 

In  this  case  also,  phosphoric  acid,  man- 
ganese, potash,  magnesia,  &c.,  have  es- 
caped detection  by  this  acute  chemist ;  yet 
doubtless  they  must  be  present  in  the  soil, 
for  we  are  informed  that  it  produces  good 
turnips. 

41.  An  excellent  wheat  soil  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Drayton,  Middle- 
sex, according  to  Davy.  100  parts  con- 
tained : — 


Sand  and  silica 
Alumina  -  • 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Humus  and  moisture   - 


-  72-800 
11-600 

-  11-200 
4.400 

100000 

This  analysis  has  been  executed  so  imper- 
fectly, that  it  only  conveys  a  very  feeble 
representation  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
soil  which  bears  good  wheat  must  contain 
phosphate  of  potash,  soda,  chlorine,  and 
sulphuric  acid  ;  yet  none  of  these  are  exhi- 
bited by  the  analysis. 

42.  Sui face-soil  of  a  fertile  field  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol.     100  parts  con 
tained  : — 


Silica  and  siliceous  sand    »           • 

-  60-000 

Alumina            .            -            • 

12-000 

Peroxide  of  iron     -            .            - 

-     3-500 

Lime  (carbonate) 

7-500 

Magnesia                .            •            • 

-     0-500 

Humus             -            -            . 

1250 

Saline  and  extractive  matter 

-     0-750 

Water              ... 

14-500 

100-000 

The  great  Davy,  who  was  convinced  of 

♦he  importance  of  the  inoi^nic  constituents 

of  soils,  has  omitted  to  detect  the  phospho- 


100000 

Davy  has  made  several  analyses  of  vari- 
ous fertile  soils,  and  since  his  time  numerous 
other  analyses  have  been  published;  but 
they  are  all  so  superficial,  and  in  most  cases 
so  inaccurate,  that  we  possess  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  composition  or  nature  of 
English  arable  land. 

SWEDEN. 

43.  Surface-soil  of  a  field  which  produces 
the  most  abundant  crops,  and  has  never 
been  manured.  (Berzelius.)  100  parts  con- 
sist of: — 

Siliceous  sand        -            .           •  -  57-900 

Silica 14-500 

Alumina     -            -            -            -  •    2-00<i 

Plioe.phates  of  lime  and  iron    -            •  6-00(f 
Carbonate  of  lime              ...  11,10% 

Carbonate  of  magnesia             -            -  1.00() 

InR«^luhle  extractive  matter           -  •    r25«) 


inso'iuble  extractive  matter  destructible  by 

heat  -  '  4000 

Animal  matter       .  .  •  -    1-600 

Resin    -  ...  0-250 

Loss  -  •  •  •  •    0-400 


100-000 

This  great  chemist  has  strangely  omitted 
to  detect  in  the  soil  potash,  soda,  chlorine, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese.  As  this 
soil  is  eminent  for  its  fertility,  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  these  ingre- 
dients must  have  existed  in  it  in  notable 
quantity. 

ISLAND    OP   JAVA. 

44.  A  very  fine-grained  loamy  soil,  co- 
loured yellow  by  peroxide  of  iron,  consisted 
of:— 


Silica  and  siliceous  sand 

• 

-  67-660 

Alumina 

. 

13-572 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

-  10-560 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

• 

1-640 

Lime          .            -            - 

• 

-     0-912 

Magnesia 

. 

0-570 

Potash,  principally  in  combination 

with 

silica       -            -            - 

. 

-    0-030 

Soda,  idem 

• 

0184 

Phosphoric  acid     - 

• 

.    0-391 

Sulphuric  acid 

. 

0.038 

Chlorine 

• 

-    0010 

Humus 

• 

0-368 

Water  with  carbonic  acid 

• ' 

.    4-065 

100000 


WEST   INDIES    (PORTO    RICO.) 

45.  Surface-soil   of  a  very  barren 
100  parts  contained  : — 

Silica  and  siliceous  sand    -  •  - 

Alumina  -  -  -  - 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  (much  mag- 
netic iron  sand)  -  .  - 
Peroxide  of  manganese           •           • 
Lime          -            •            •            •            - 
Magnesia          .            .            -            - 
Potash           .            .            -            .        - 
Carbonate  of  soda         .            -            - 
Phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime 
Sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  lime    - 
Chlorine  in  common  salt 
Humus,  soluble  in  alkalies 
Humus      .            .            .            •  - 


field. 

70-900 
6-996 

6-102 
0-200 
2-218 
3-280 
0-130 
6-556 
1-362 
0149 
0-067 
0-540 
1-500 

100-000 

This  soil  is  improved  by  gypsum.  Its 
sterility  is  due  to  the  excessive  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  which  is  present. 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

46.  Surface-soil  of  alluvial  land  in  Ohio, 
remarkable  for  its  great  fertility.  100  parts 
consisted  of: — 

Silica  and  fine  siliceous  sand         •  •  79538 

Alumina,  ....  7-306 
Peroxide    and   protoxide   of  iron,  (much 

magnetic  iron  sand)        ...  5-824 

Peroxide  of  manganese            •            •  1*320 

Lime          .....  0619 

Magnesia          ....  1-024 

Potash,  principally  combined  with  silica  0200 

ftoda  ....  -  0024 
Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  hme  and 

oxide  of  iron             ...  1*776 

Sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  lime  -    0  122 

Chlorine  -  .  o  036 


Humus,  soluble  in  alkalies  •  -     1*950 

Nitrogenous  organic  matter    •  •  0-236 

Wax  and  resinous  matter  •  -    0025 

100000 

47.  (A.)  Surface-soil  of  a  mountainous 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ohio.  (B.) 
Analysis  of  the  subsoil.  This  soil  is  also 
distinguished  for  its  great  fertility.  1 00  parts 
contain : — 


(A) 
87-143 
5-666 
2-220 
0-360 
0-564 
0-312 


Silica,  with  fine  siliceous  sand 

Alumina   -         -         .         - 

Peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron 

Peroxide  of  manganese  • 

Lime  ... 

Magnesia 

Potash,  principally  combined  with 

silica  0120 

Soda       -  .  .  -    0-025 

Phosphoric  acid        -  -     -    0060 

Sulphuric  acid        -        -        -        0  027 
Chlorine  ....    0-036 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies  1.304 

Humus  ....         1072 

Carbonic  acid,  combined  with  lime  0*080 
Nitrogenous  organic  matter        -     TOll 


} 


(B) 

94  261 
1-376 
2-336 
1-200 
0.243 
0-310 

0-240 

a  trace 

0034 

a  trace 


100000    100000 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter  we 
have  inserted  a  number  of  analyses  of  vari- 
ous soils,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them,  by  means  of  which  the  farmer 
may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  manures 
best  adapted  for  each  variety  of  soil.     By  in- 
specting the  analyses  of  the  sterile  soils,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
chemistry  to  point  out  the  causes  of  their 
sterility.     The  general  cause  which   con- 
duces to  the  sterility  of  soils  is  either  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  constituents  indispensable 
for   the  growth  of  plants,  or  the   presence 
of  others  which  exert  an  injurious  or  poi- 
sonous action.     The  analyses  are  those  of 
Dr.  Sprengel, — a  chemist  who  has  unceas- 
ingly occupied  himself  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  inorganic   ingredients  of  a 
soil  for  the  developement  of  plants  cultivated 
upon  it.     He  considers  as  essential  all  the 
inorganic  bodies  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 
Now,  although  we  cannot  coincide  with  him 
in  the  opinion  that  iron  and  manganese  are 
indispensable  for  vegetable  life,  (for  these 
bodies  are  found  as  excrementitious  matter 
only  in  the  bark,  and  never  form  a  constitu- 
ent of  an  organ,)  yet  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  valuable  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  agriculture,  by  furnishing  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  action  of  ashes,  marl,  &lc., 
in  the  improvement  of  a  soil.     Sprengel  has 
shown   that    these    mineral    manures    af- 
ford to  a  soil  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  sul- 
phates ;  and  further,  that  they  can  exert  a 
notable  influence  only   on   those  soils  in 
which  they  are  absent  ur  deficient.     In  a 
former  chapter  of  this  book  I  have  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  importance  of  consi- 
dering these  constituents  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  vital  processes  of  the  vege- 
table organism,  and  have  shown  that  the 
different  families  of  plants  contain  unequal 
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quantities  of  inorganic  ingredients.  This 
subject  has  been  left  unexamined  by  Spren- 
gel,  yet  it  is  one  of  much  importance ;  for 
the  application  of  manures  must  be  regulated 
by  the  composition  of  the  plants  which  are 
cultivated  on  any  particular  soil.  Still  the 
composition  of  the  soil  must  always  be  kept 
in  view.  Thus  it  would  be  perfect  extrava- 
gance to  manure  certain  soils  with  marl, 
ashes,  or  gypsum  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
these  compounds  would  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results  on  other  lands. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  work,  the  princi- 
pal action  of  gypsum  upon  vegetation  was 
ascribed  to  the  decomposition  and  fixation 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  contained  in 
rain-water;  but  gypsum  exerts  a  twofold 
action.  The  power  of  decomposing  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  of  fixing  the  am- 
monia, is  not  peculiar  to  gypsum,  but  is 
shared  also  by  other  salts  of  lime  (chloride 


of  calcium,  for  example.)  But  it  acts  also 
as  a  mlphate,  and  when  useful  as  such  can- 
not be  replaced  by  any  other  salt  of  lime 
which  does  not  contain  sulphuric  acid. 

Hence  gypsum  can  be  replaced  as  a  ma- 
nure only  by  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  lime 
with  ammonia,  and  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  can  therefore  be  sub- 
stituted for  gypsum,  and  exerts  a  more  rapid 
and  efiectual  action.  In  France,  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  poured  upon  the  fields  alter 
the  removal  of  the  crops,  and  has  been 
found  to  form  a  good  manuie.  But  this  is 
merely  a  process  for  forming  gvpsum  in 
^tu ;  for  the  soils  upon  which  it  is  applied 
contain  much  lime,  which  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  would 
certainly  be  much  more  advantageous  to 
form  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  adding  the 
acid  to  putrefied  urine,  and  to  apply  this 
mixture  to  the  field. 


APPENDIX  TO  PART  I. 


EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  CHARCOAL  FROM 

WOOD  ON  VEGETATION.— BY  EDWARD  LUKAS.* 


'*  In  a  division  of  a  low  hot-house  in  the  \ 
botanical  garden  at  Munich,  a  bed  was  set 
apart  for  young  tropical  plants,  but  instead 
01  being  filled  with  tan,  as  is   usually  the 
case,  it  was  filled  with  the  powder  of  char- 
coal  ^?  rnvt^na..  'vhich  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured,) tne  large  pieces  of  charcoal  having 
been  previously  separated  by  means  of  a 
sieve.    The  heat  was  conducted  by  means 
of  a  tube  of  white  iron  into  a  hollow  space 
in  this  bed,  and  distributed  a  gentle  warmth, 
such  as  tan  communicates,  when  in  a  state 
of  fermentation.     The  plants  placed  in  this 
bed  of  charcoal  quickly  vegetated,  and  ac- 
quired a  healthy  appearance.     Now,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  such  beds,  the  roots  of 
many    of   the   plants    penetrated    through 
the    holes  in  the  bottom  of   the  pots,  and 
then   spread    themselves    out ;     but    these 
plants   evidently  surpassed   in  vigour  and 
general   luxuriance   plants    grown    in    the 
common  way — for  example,  in  tan.     Seve- 
ral of  them,  of  which  I  shall  only  specify 
the  beautiful  TImnbergia  alata,  and  the  ge- 
nus Peircskice,  throve  quite  astonishingly; 
the  blossoms  of  the  former  were  so   ricn, 
tkat  all  who  saw  it  affirmed  they  had  never 
before  seen  such  a  specimen.      It  produced 
aUo  a  number  of  seeds  without  any  artificial 
aid,  while  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  pollen  by  the  hand.     The  Peires- 
kioe  grew  so  vigorously,  that  the  P.  aculeata 
produced  shoots  several  ells  in  length,  and  the 
P.  grandi/biia  acquired  leaves  a  foot  in  length. 
These  facts,  as  well  as  the  quick  germina- 
tion of  the  seeds  which  had  been  scattered 
spontaneously,  and  the  abundant  appearance 
of  young  Filices,  naturally  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  I  was  gradually  led  to  a  series 

♦  See  page  27. 


of  experiments,  the  results  of  which   may 
not  be  uninteresting ;  for,  besides  being  of 
practical   use   in   the   cultivation    of   most 
plants,  they  demonstrate  also   several  facts 
of  importance  to  physiology.     The  first  ex- 
periment which   naturally  suggested  itself 
was  to  mix  a  certain  proportion  of  charcoal 
with  the   earth   in  which   different   plants 
grew,  and  to  increase  its  quantity  according 
as  the  advantage  of  the  method  was  per- 
ceived. An  addition  of  f  charcoal,  for  exam- 
ple, to  vegetable  mould,  appeared  to  answer 
excellently  for  the  Gesnena  and  Gloxinia, 
and  also  for  the  tropical  ^roidece  with  tube- 
rous roots.     The  first  two  soon  excited  the 
attention   of    connoisseurs,    by    the    great 
beauty  of  all  their  parts  and  their  general 
appearance.     They  surpassed  very  quickly 
those  cultivated  in  the  common  way,  both 
in  the   thickness  of  their  stems  and  dark 
colour  of  their  leaves  ;  their  blossoms  were 
beautiful,  and  their  vegetation  lasted  much 
longer  than  usual,  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
middle  of  November,  when  other  plants  of 
the  same  kinds  were  dead,  these  were  quite 
fresh  and  partly  in  bloom.     JlroideoR   took 
root  very  rapidly,  and  their  leaves  surpassed 
much  in  size  the  leaves   of  those  not  so 
treated ;  the   species  which  are   reared    as 
ornamental  plants  on  account  of  the  beauli 
ful  colouring  of  their  leaves,  (I  mean  such 
as  the    Cabdium  bicohr,   Pictum,  PcBcile, 
&c.,)  were   particularly  remarked   for    the 
liveliness  of  their  tints  ;    and  it   happened 
:  here  also,  that  the  period  of  their  vegetation 
I  was  unusually  long.     A  cactus  planted  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  charcoal  and  earth 
'  throve  progressively,  and  attained  double  of 
its  former  size  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  use  of   the  charcoal  was  very  advan- 


tageous with  several  of  the  Bromeliaceoe,  and 
LilacecB,  with  the  Citrus,  and  Begonia  also, 
and  even  with  the  Palrnce.  The  same  ad- 
vantage was  found  in  the  case  of  almost  all 
those  plants  for  which  sand  is  used,  in  order 
to  keep  the  earth  porous,  when  charcoal  was 
mixed  with  the  soil  instead  of  sand;  the 
vegetation  was  always  rendered  stronger  and 
more  vigorous. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  these  experiments 
were  performed  with  mixtures  of  charcoal 
with  different  soils,  the  charcoal  was  also 
used  free  from  any  addition,  and  in  this  case 
the  best  results  were  obtained.  Cuts  of 
plants  from  different  genera  took  root  in  it 
well  and  quickly ;  I  mention  here  only  the 
Euphorbia  fasttiosa  and  fulgens  which  took 
root  in  ten  days,  Pandaniis  utilis  in  three 
months,  P.  amajhjUifolius,  Chamwdorea  ela- 
tior  in  four  weeks,  Piper  nigrum.  Begonia, 
Ficus,  Cecropia,  Chiococca,  Buddleya,  Hakea, 
Pkyllanthiis,  Capparis,  Launis,  Stifftia,  Jac- 
auinia.  Mimosa,  Cactus,  in  from  eight  to  ten 
aays,  and  several  others  amounting  to  forty 
species,  including  Ilex,  and  many  others. 
Leaves,  and  pieces  of  leaves,  and  even  pe- 
dunculi,  or  petioles,  took  root  and  in  part 
budded  in  pure  charcoal.  Amongst  others 
we  may  mention  x)\^foliola  of  several  of  the 
Cycadece  as  having  taken  root,  as  also  did 
parts  of  the  leaves  of  the  Begonia  Tdfairice, 
and  Jacaranda  brasiliensis ;  leaves  of  the 
Euphorbia  fastuosa,  Oxalis  Barrilieri,  Ficus, 
Cyclamen,  Pohjanthcs,  Mesembryanthemum  ; 
also  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  Lophospermum 
and  Martynia,  pieces  of  a  leaf  of  the  Agave 
aniericana;  tufts  of  Pimw,  &c.;  and  all  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  previously  formed  bud. 

"  Pure  charcoal  acts  excellently  as  a 
means  of  curing  unhealthy  plants.  A  Do- 
riantlies  excelsa,  for  example,  which  had 
been  drooping  for  three  years,  was  rendered 
completely  healthy  in  a  very  short  time  by 
this  means.  An  orange-tree  which  had  the 
very  common  disease  in  which  the  leaves 
become  yellow,  acquired  within  four  weeks 
its  healthy  green  colour,  when  the  upper 
surface  of  the  earth  was  removed  from  the 
pot  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  a  ring 
of  charcoal  of  an  inch  in  thickness  strewed 
in  its  place  around  the  periphery  of  the  pot. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Gardenia. 
"  I  should  be  led  too  far  were  I  to  state  all 
the  results  of  the  experiments  which  I  have 
made  with  charcoal.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  merely  to  show  the  general  eflfect 
exercised  by  this  substance  on  vegetation  ; 
but  the  reader  who  takes  particular  interest 
m  the  subject  will  find  more  extensive  ob- 
servations in  the  'All^emeine  Deutsche  Garten- 
zeitung^  of  Otto  and  Dietrich,  in  Berlin;  or 
Loudon's  Gardener^s  Magazine  for  March, 
1841. 

"  The  charcoal  employed  in  these  experi- 
ments was  the  dust-like  powder  of  charcoal 
from  firs  and  pines,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
forges  of  blacksmiths,  and  may  be  easily 
procured  in  any  quantity.     It  was  found  to 


have  most  effect  when  allowed  to  lie  during 
the  winter  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  charcoal,  experiments  were  also 
made  upon  that  obtained  from  the  hard 
woods  and  peat,  and  also  upon  animal  char- 
coal, although  I  foresaw  the  probability  that 
none  of  them  would  answer  so  well  as  that 
of  pine-wood,  both  on  account  of  its  porosity 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  decomposed.* 

"  It  is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  in  treat- 
ing plants  in  the  manner  here  described,  they 
must  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
since  the  air  having  such  free  access  pene- 
trates and  dries  the  roots,  so  that  unless  this 
precaution  is  taken,  the  failure  of  all  such 
experiments  is  unavoidable. 

"  The  action  of  charcoal  consists  primarily 
m  its  preserving  the  parts  of  the  plants  with 
which  it  is  in  contact — whether  they  be 
roots,  branches,  leaves,  or  pieces  of  leaves 
— unchanged  in  their  vital  power  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  so  that  the  plant"  obtains  time 
to  develope  the  organs  which  are  necessary 
for  its  further  support  and  propagation. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  also  that  the 
charcoal  undergoes  decomposition ;  for  idter 
beinsT  used  five  to  six  years  it  becomes  a 
coaly  earth;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it  must 
yield  carbon,  or  carbonic  oxide,  abundantly 
to  the  plants  growing  in  it,  and  thus  afford 
the  principal  substance  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  vegetables.f  In  what  other 
manner  indeed  can  we  explain  the  deep 
green  colour  and  great  luxuriance  of  the 
leaves  and  every  part  of  the  plants,  which 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  kind  of  soil,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  men  well  qualified 
to  judsre?  It  exercises  likewise  a  favourable 
influence  by  decomposing  and  absorbing  the 
matters  excreted  by  the  roots,  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  free  from  the  putrefying  substances 
which  are  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
spongiolot.  Its  porositv,  as  well  as  the  power 
which  it  possesses  of*  absorbing  water  whh 
rapidity,  and,  after  its  saturation,  of  allow- 
ing all  other  water  to  sink  through  it,  are 
causes  also  of  its  favourable  effects.  These 
experiments  show  what  a  close  affinity  the 
component  parts  of  charcoal  have  to  all 
plants,  for  every  experiment  was  crowned 
with  success,  although  plants  belonging  to  a 


*  M.  Lukas  has  recently  repeated  these  experi- 
ments, and  found  that  the  animal  charcoal  ob- 
tained by  the  calcination  of  bones  possesses  a  de- 
cided ad,vantage  over  all  other  kinds  of  charcoal, 
which  he  subjected  to  experiment. — Liehig's  An* 
nalen.  Band  xxxix.  Heft  I.  S.  127. 

t  As  some  misconception  has  arisen  regarding 
this  explanation  of  the  action  of  charcoal  upon  ve- 
getation, and  an  idea  propagated  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  opinions  into  this  work  incorpo- 
rated them  with  those  of  Liebig,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  they  are  merely  inserted  here  as  part  of 
the  papers  of  M.  Lukas.  The  true  explanation 
has  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  viz., 
that  charcoal  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  serve  fo:  the  nourishment  oi'  plants. — Ed. 
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great  many  different  families  were  subjected 
to  trial."  {Buchner's  Repertorium,  ii.  Reihe, 
xix.  Bd.  S.  38.) 

ON   A   MODE    OF    MANURING   VINES. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  should  be  extensively  known,  be- 
cause they  furnish  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  work,  both  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  manure  acts,  and  on  the 
origin  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  plants. 
They  prove  that  a  vineyard  may  be  re- 
tained in  fertility  without  the  application 
of  animal  matters,  when  the  leaves  and 
branches  pruned  from  the  vines  are  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  used  as  manure.  According 
to  the  first  of  the  following  statements,  both 
of  which  merit  complete  confidence,  the 
perfect  fruitful ness  of  a  vineyard  has  been 
maintained  in  this  manner  for  eight  year.s, 
and  according  to  the  second  statement  for 
ten  years. 

Now,  during  this  long  period,  no  carbon 
was  conveyed  to  the  soil,  for  that  contained 
in  the  pruned  branclves  was  the  produce  of 
the  plant  itself,  so  that  the  vines  were  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  trees  in  a 
forest  which  received  no  manure.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  manure  containing 
poiash  must  be  used,  otherwise  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  will  decrease.  This  is  done  in  all 
wine-countries,  so  that  alkalies  to  a  very 
considerable  amount  must  be  extracted  from 
the  soil. 

When,  however,  the  method  of  manuring 
now  to  be  described  is  adopted,  the  quantity 
of  alkalies  exported  in  the  wine  does  no'. 
exceed  that  which  the  progressive  disinte- 
gration of  the  soil  every  year  renders  capable 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  plants.  On  the 
Rhine  1  litre  of  wine  is  calculated  as  the 
yearly  produce  of  a  square  metre  of  land 
(10-8  square  feet  English.)  Now  if  we 
suppose  that  the  wine  is  three-fourths  satu- 
rated with  cream  of  tartar,  a  proportion 
much  above  the  truth,  then  we  remove  from 
every  square  metre  of  land  with  the  wine 
omy  18  gramme  of  potash.  1000  grammes 
(I  litre)  of  champagne  yield  only  1.54,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  Wachenheimer  1*72 
of  a  residue  which  after  being  heated  to  red- 
ness is  found  to  consist  of  carbonates. 

One  vine-stock,  on  an  average,  grows  on 
every  square  metre  of  land,  and  1000  parts 
of  the  pruned  branches  contain  56  to  60 
parts  of  carbonate,  or  38  to  40  parts  of  pure 
potash.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  45  grammes, 
or  1  ounce,  of  these  branches  contain  as 
much  potash  as  1000  grammes  (1  litre)  of 
wine.  But  from  ten  to  twenty  times  this 
quantity  of  branches  are  yearly  taken  from 
the  above  extent  of  surface. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Johannisberg,  Rudes- 
heim,  and  Budesheim,  new  vines  are  not 
planted  after  the  rooting  out  of  the  old  stocks, 
until  the  land  has  lain  for  five  or  six  years  in 


barley  and  esparcet,  or  lucerne;  in  the  sixth 
year  the  young  stocks  are  planted,  but  not 
manured  till  the  ninth. 

ON   THE    MANURING   OP    THE    SOIL    IN    VINE- 
YARDS.* 

"  In  reference  to  an  article  in  your  paper, 
No.  7,  1838,  and  No.  29,  1839,  I  cannot 
omit  the  opportunity  of  again  calling  the 
public  attention  to  the  fact,  that  nothing 
more  is  necessary  for  the  manure  of  a  vine- 
yard than  the  branches  which  are  cut  from 
the  vines  themselves. 

"  My  vineyard  has  been  manured  in  this 
way  for  eight  years,  without  receiving  any 
other  kind  of  manure,  and  yet  more  beauti- 
ful and  richly  laden  vines  could  scarcely  be 
pointed  out.  I  formerly  followed  the  method 
usually  practised  in  this  district,  and  was 
obliged  in  consequence  to  purchase  manure 
to  a  large  amount.  This  is  now  entirely 
saved,  and  my  land  is  in  excellent  condition. 

"  When  I  see  the  fatiguing  labour  used 
in  the  manuring  of  vineyards — horses  and 
men  toiling  up  the  mountains  with  unne- 
cessary materials — I  feel  inclined  to  say  to 
all,  Come  to  my  vineyard  and  see  how  a 
bountiful  Creator  has  provided  that  vines 
shall  manure  themselves,  like  the  trees  in  a 
forest,  and  even  better  than  they !  The 
foliage  falls  from  trees  in  a  forest,  only 
when  they  are  withered,  and  they  lie  for 
years  before  they  decay;  but  the  branches 
are  pruned  from  the  vine  in  the  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August  whilst  still  fresh  and 
moist.  If  they  are  then  cut  into  small  pieces 
and   mixed  witji   the   earth,   they  undergo 

f)utrefaction  so  completely,  that,  as  I  have 
earned  by  experience,  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks  not  the  smallest  trace  of  them  can  be 
found." 

"  Remarks  of  the  Editor. — We  find 
the  following  notices  of  the  same  fact  in 
Henderson's  *  Geschichte  der  Weine  der 
alteii  und  neuen  Ztit:* — 

"'The  best  manure  for  vines  is  the 
branches  pruned  from  the  vines  themselves, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  immediately  mixed 
with  the  soil.' 

**  These  branches  were  used  as  manure 
long  since  in  the  Bergstrasse.  M.  Frauen- 
felder  says:f 

**  *  I  remember  that  twenty  years  ago,  a 
man  called  Peter  Miiller  had  a  vineyard 
here  which  he  manured  with  the  branches 
pruned  from  the  vines,  and  continued  this 
practice  for  thirty  years.  His  way  of  apply- 
ing them  was  to  hoe  them  into  the  soil  after 
having  cut  them  into  small  pieces. 

**  *  His  vineyard  was  always  in  a  thriving 

*  Sligfhtly  abridged  from  an  article  by  M.  Krebi 
of  Seeheim,  in  the  *'  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  landwirih. 
schaftlichen  Vereine  des  Grosherzogthums  Hes- 
sen."     No.  28,  July  9,  1840. 

t  Badisches  landwirthschaftliches  Wochenblatt. 
,  V.  1834,  S.  52  and  79. 


condition ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  pea- 
sants here  speak  of  it  to  this  day,  wondering 
that  old  Miiller  had  so  good  a  vineyard,  and 
yet  used  no  manure.' 

**  Lastly,  Wilhelm  Ruf  of  Schriesheim 
writes : 

•*  *^  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been 
unable  to  place  dung  on  my  vineyard,  be- 
cause I  am  poor  and  can  buy  none.  But  I 
was  very  unwilling  to  allow  my  vines  to 
decay,  as  they  are  my  only  source  of  sup- 
port in  my  old  age;  and  I  often  walked  very 
anxiously  amongst  them,  without  knowing 
what  I  should  do.  At  last  my  necessities 
became  greater,  which  made  me  more  at- 
tentive, so  that  I  remarked  that  the  grass 
was  longer  on  some  spots  where  the  branches 
of  the  vine  fell  than  on  those  on  which  there 
were  none.     So  I  thought  upon  the  matter. 


and  then  said  to  myself:  If  these  branches 
can  make  the  grass  large,  strong,  and  green, 
they  must  also  be  able  to  make  my  plants 
grow  better,  and  become  strong  and  green. 
I  dug  therefore  my  vineyard  as  deep  as  if  I 
would  put  dung  into  it,  and  cut  the  branches 
into  pieces,  placing  them  in  the  holes  and 
covering  them  with  earth.  In  a  year  I  had 
the  very  great  satisfaction  to  see  my  barren 
vineyard  become  quite  beautiful.  This  plan 
I  continued  every  year,  and  now  my  vines 
grow  splendidly,  and  remain  the  whole 
summer  green,  even  in  the  greatest  heat. 

"  'All  my  neighbours  wonder  very  much 
how  my  vineyard  is  so  rich,  and  that  I  ob- 
tain so  many  grapes  from  it,  and  yet  they 
all  know  that  I  have  put  no  dung  upon  it 
for  ten  years.'  " 


PAET  II. 


OF  THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  OF  FERMENTATION,  DECAY  AND  PUTRE- 

FACTION. 


CHAPTER  1. 
chemical  transformations. 

Woody  fibre,  sugar,  gum,  and  all  such 
organic  compounds,  suffer  certain  changes 
when  in  contact  with  other  bodies,  that  is, 
they  suffer  decomposition. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  in  which 
these  decompositions  take  place  in  organic 
chemistry. 

When  a  substance  composed  of  two  com- 
pound bodies,  crystallized  oxalic  acid   for 
example,  is  brought  in  contact  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  a  complete  decompo- 
sition is  effected  upon  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat.     Now  crystallized  oxalic  acid 
is  a  combination  of  water  with  the  anhy- 
drous acid;  but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
possesses  a  much  greater  affinity  for  water 
than  oxalic  acid,  so  that  it  attracts  all  the 
water  of  crystallization  from  that  substance. 
In  consequence  of  this  abstraction  of  the 
water,  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  is  set  free  ;  but 
as  this  acid  cannot  exist  in  a  free  state,  a 
division  of  its  constituents  necessarily  en- 
sues, by  which  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide   are    produced,   and   evolved   in    the 
gaseous   form  in  equal  volumes.     In  this 
example,  the  decomposition  is   the  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  two  constituents 
("the  elements  of  water,)  which  unite  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  cause  is  the  supe- 
rior affinity  of  the  acting  body  (the  sulphuric 
acid)  for  water.     In  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  component  parts  of  water,  the 
reraaininff  elements  enter  into  a  new  form ; 
in  place  of  oxalic  acid,  we  have  its  elements 

in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 

oxide. 

This  form  of  decomposition,  in  which  the 

change  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  body 


which  unites  with  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
stituents of  a  compound,  is  quite  analogous 
to  the  decomposition  of  inorgaiiic  substances. 
When  we  bring  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate 
of  potash  together,  nitric  acid  is  separated 
in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  potash  ;  in  consequence,  therefore, 
of  the  formation  of  a  new  compound  (sul- 
phate of  potash.) 

In  the  second  form  of  these  decomposi- 
tions, the   chemical   affinity  of  the   acting 
body  causes  the   component   parts  of  the 
body  which  is  decomposed  to  combine  so  as 
to  form  new  compounds,  of  which  either 
both,  or  only  one,  combine  with  the  acting 
body.     Let  us  take  dry  wood,  for  example, 
anc*  moisten  it  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  after  a 
short  time  the  wood  is  carbonised,  while  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  unchanged,  with  the 
exception  of  its  being   united   with   more 
water  than  it  possessed  before.     Now  this 
water  did  not  exist  as  such  in  the  wood, 
ahhough  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, were  present ;  but  by  the  chemical  at- 
traction of^  sulphuric  acid  for  water,  they 
were  in  a  certain  measure  compelled  to  unite 
in  this  form;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
carbon  of  wood  was  separated  as  charcoal. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  and  water,  in  contact 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  are  mutually  decom- 
posed. The  nitrogen  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  unite  together  and  form  am- 
inonia;  whilst  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  combine  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  water,  and  form  formic  acid.  The 
ammonia  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid. 
Here  the  contact  of  muriatic  acid  with  water 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  causes  a  disturbance 
in  the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  both 
compounds,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
arrange  themselves  into  new  combinations. 
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one  of  which — ammonia — possesses  the 
power  of  uniting  with  the  acting  body. 

Inorganic  chemistry  can  present  instances 
analogous  to  this  class  of  decomposition 
also ;  but  there  are  forms  of  organic  chemi- 
cal decomposition  of  a  very  different  kind, 
in  which  none  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
matter  which  suffers  decomposition  enter 
into  combination  with  the  body  which  de- 
termines the  decomposition.  In  cases  of 
ihis  kind  a  disturbance  is  produced  in  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  elements  of  a  com- 
pound, and  they  in  consequence  arrange 
themselves  into  one  or  several  new  combi- 
nations, which  are  incapable  of  suffering 
further  change  under  the  same  conditions. 

When,  by  means  of  the  chemical  affinity 
of  a  second  body,  by  the  influence  of  heat, 
or  through  any  other  causes,  the  composi- 
tion of  an  organic  compound  is  made  to 
undergo  such  a  change,  that  its  elements 
form  two  or  more  new  compounds,  this 
manner  of  decomposition  is  called  a  chemi- 
cal iramformation  or  metamorpliosis.  It  is 
an  essential  character  of  chemical  transfor- 
mations, that  none  of  the  elements  of  the 
body  decomposed  are  singly  set  at  liberty. 

The  changes,  which  are  designated  by  the 
terms  fermentation,  decay,  and  putrefaction, 
are  chemical  transformations  effected  by  an 
agency  which  has  hitherto  escaped  atten- 
tion, but  the  existence  of  which  will  be 
proved  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  II 

OK   THE  CAUSES  WHICH    EFFECT    FERMENTA- 
TION, DECAY,*  AND  PUTREFACTION. 

Attention  has' been  recently  directed  to 
the  fact,  that  a  body  in  the  act  of  combina- 
tion or  decomposition  exercises  an  influence 
upon  any  other  body  with  which  it  may  be 
in  contact.  Platinum,  for  example,  does 
not  decompose  nitric  acid ;  it  may  be  boiled 
with  this  acid  without  being  oxidized  by  it, 
even  when  in  a  state  of  such  fine  division, 
that  it  no  longer  reflects  light  (black  spongy 
platinum.)  But  an  alloy  of  silver  and  pfa- 
tinum  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  nitric 
acid ;  the  oxidation  which  the  silver  suffers 
causes  the  platinum  to  submit  to  the  same 
change;  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  body, 
from  its  contact  with  the  oxidizing  silver, 
acquires  the  property  of  decomposing  nitric 
acid. 

Copper  does  not  decompose  water,  even 
when  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  but 


An  essential  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  follow- 
ing part  of  the  work,  between  decay  and  putre- 
faction (  Verwesung  und  Faulniss,)  knd  they  are 
shown  to  depend  on  different  causes ;  but  as  the 
word  decay  is  not  generally  apphed  to  a  distinct 
species  of  decomposition,  and  does  not  indicate  its 
true  nature,  I  shnlHn  future,  at  the  suggestion  of 
he  author,  employ  the  term  eremarausia,  the 
weaning  of  which  has  been  already  explained.— Ed 


an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  dis- 
solves easily  in  this  acid  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

Tin  decomposes  nitric  acid  with  great  fa- 
cility, but  water  with  difficulty;  and  yet, 
when  tin  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  hydrogeu 
is  evolved  at  the  same  time,  from  a'decom- 
position  of  the  water  contained  in  the  acid, 
and  ammonia  is  formed  in  addition  to  oxide 
of  tin. 

In  the  examples  here  given  the  only  com- 
bination or  decomposition  which  can  be  ex- 
plained by  chemical  affinity  is  the  last.  In 
the  other  cases,  electrical  action  ought  to 
have  retarded  or  prevented  the  oxidation  of 
the  platinum  or  copper  while  they  were  in 
contact  with  silver  or  zinc,  but,  as  experience 
shows,  the  influence  of  the  opposite  electri- 
cal conditions  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  chemical  actions. 

The  same  phenomena  are  seen  in  a  less 
dubioijs  form  in  compounds,  the  elements 
of  which  are  held  together  only  by  a  feeble 
affinity.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
chemical  compounds  of  so  unstable  a  nature, 
that  changes  in  temperature  and  electrical 
condition,  or  even  simple  mechanical  fric- 
tion, or  contact  with  bodies  of  apparently 
totally  indifferent  natures,  cause  such  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  attraction  of  their  constituents, 
that  the  latter  enter  into  new  forms,  with- 
out any  of  them  combining  with  the  acting 
body.  These  compounds  appear  to  stand 
but  just  within  the  limits  of  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  agents  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  them,  which  are  completely  de- 
void of  action  on  compounds  of  a  stronger 
affinity.  Thus,  by  a  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature, the  elements  of  hypochlorous  acid 
separate  from  one  another  with  evolution  of 
heat  and  light ;  chloride  of  nitrogen  explodes 
by  contact  with  many  bodies,  which  com- 
bine neither  with  chlorine  nor  nitrogen  at 
common  temperatures ;  and  the  contact  of 
any  solid  substance  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
explosion  of  iodide  of  nitrogen,  or  fulminat- 
ing silver. 

It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the  causes 
of  the  decomposition  of  these  bodies  should 
be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  power,  different 
from  that  which  regulates  chemical  affinity, 
a  power  which  mere  contact  with  the  down 
of  a  feather  is  sufficient  to  set  in  activity, 
and  which,  once  in  action,  gives  rise  to 
the  decomposition.  These  substances  have 
always  been  viewed  as  chemical  compounds 
of  a  very  unstable  nature,  in  which  the 
component  parts  are  in  a  state  of  such  ten- 
sion, that  the  least  disturbance  overcomes 
their  chemical  affinity.  They  exist  only  by 
the  vis  inertix,  and  any  shock  or  movement 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  attraction  of  their 
component  parts,  and  consequently  their 
existence  in  their  definite  form. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  belongs  to  this  class 
of  bodies ;  it  is  decomposed  by  all  substances 
capable  of  attracting  oxygen  from  ii,  and 
even  by  contact  with  many  bodies,  such  as 
platinum  or  silver,  which  do  not  enter  into 


combination  with   any  of  its  constituents. 
In  this  respect,  its  decomposition  depends 
evidently  upon  the  same  causes  which  effect 
that  of  iodide  of  nitrogen,  or  fulminating 
silver.     Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  cause  of 
the   sudden  separation  of   the  component 
parts    of  peroxide  of   hydrogen   has   been 
viewed  as  different  from  those  of  common  de- 
composition, and  has  been  ascribed  to  a  new 
power  termed  the  catalytic  force.     Now,  it 
has  not  been  considered,  that  the  presence 
of  the  platinum  and  silver  serves  here  only 
to  accelerate  the  decomposition ;  for  without 
the  contact  of  these  metals,  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen    decomposes    spontaneously,    al- 
though very  slowly.     The  sudden  separa- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen differs  from  the  decomposition  of  gase- 
ous hypochlorous  acid,  or  solid  iodide  of 
nitrogen,  only  in  so  far  as  the  decomposition 
takes  place  in  a  liquid. 

A  remarkable  action  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen has  attracted  much  attention,  because  it 
differs  from  ordinary  chemical  phenomena. 
This  is  the  reduction  which  certain  oxides 
suffer  by  contact  with  this  substance,  on  the 
instant  at  which  the  oxygen  separates  from 
the  water.  The  oxides  thus  easily  reduced, 
are  those  of  which  the  whole,  or  part  at 
least,  of  their  oxygen  is  retained  merely  by 
a  feeble  affinity,  such  as  the  oxides  of  silver 
and  of  gold,  and  peroxide  of  lead. 

Now,  other  oxides  which  are  very  stable 
in  composhion,  effect  the  decomposition  of  \ 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  without  experiencing 
the   smallest   change ;   but  when   oxide  of  ' 
silver  is  employed  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion, all  the  oxygen  of  silver  is  carried  away 
with  that  evolved  from  the  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen, and  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition, 
water  and   metallic  silver  remain.     When 
peroxide  of  lead  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, half  its  oxygen  escapes  as  a  gas.     Per- 
oxide of  manganese  may  in  the  same  man- 
ner be  reduced  to  the  protoxide,  and  oxygen 
set  at  liberty,  if  an  acid  is  at  the  same  time 
present,  which  will  exercise  an  affinity  for 
the  protoxide  and  convert  it  into  a  soluble 
salt.     If,  for  example,  we  add  to  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  per- 
oxide of  manganese  in  the  state  of  fine  pow- 
der, much  more  oxygen  is  evolved  than  the 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  could 
yield  ;  and  if  we  examine  the  solution  which 
remains,  we  find  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of 
manganese,  so  that  half  of  the  oxygen  has 
been  evolved  from  the  peroxide  of  that  metal. 
A  similar  phenomenon  occurs,  when  car- 
bonate of  silver  is  treated  with  several  or- 
ganic  acids.     Pyruvic   acid,   for  exarnple, 
combines  readily  whh  pure  oxide  of  silver, 
and   forms   a   salt  of  sparing  solubility  in 
water.     But  when  this  acid  is  brought  in 
contact  with  carbonate  of  silver,  the  oxygen 
of  part  of  the  oxide  escapes  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  metallic  silver  remains  in 
the  state  of  a  black  powder.     (Berzelius.) 

Now  no  other  explanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena can  be  given,  than  that  a  body  in 
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the   act  of  combination  or  decompositioB 
enables  another  body,  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  to  enter  into  the  same  stale.     It  is 
evident  that  the  active  state  of  the  atoms  of 
one  body  has  an  influence  upon  the  atoms 
of  a  body  in  contact  with  it;  and  if  these 
atoms  are  capable  of  the  same  change  as  the 
former,  they  likewise  undergo  that  change ; 
and  combinations  and  decompositions  are  the 
consequence.     But  when  the  atoms  of  the 
second    body  are   not  capable  of  such   an 
action,   any   further  disposition   to   change 
ceases  from  the  moment  at  which  the  atoms 
of  the  first  body  assume  the  slate  of  rest, 
that  is  when  the  changes  or  transformations 
of  this  body  are  quite  completed. 

This  influence  exerted  by  one  compound 
upon  the  other,  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  a  body  in  the  actof  combustion  exer- 
cises upon  a  combustible  body  in  its  vicinity  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  causes 
which  determine  the  participation  and  du- 
ration of  these  conditions  are  different.  For 
the  cause,  in  the  case  of  the  combustible 
body,  is  heat,  which  is  generated  every  mo- 
ment anew;  whilst  in  the  phenomena  of 
decomposition  and  combination,  which  we 
are  considering  at  present,  the  cause  is  a 
body  in  the  state  of  chemical  action,  which 
exerts  the  decomposing  influence  only  so 
long  as  this  action  continues. 

Numerous  facts  show  that  motion  alone 
exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  chemi- 
cal forces.     Thus,  the  power  of  cohesion 
does  not  act  in  many  saline  solutions,  even 
when  they  are  fully  saturated  with  salts,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  cool  while  at  rest.     In 
such  a  case,  the  salt  dissolved  in  a  liquid 
does  not  crystallize;   but  when  a  grain  of 
sand  is  thrown  into  the  solution,  or  when  it 
receives  the  slightest  movement,  the  whole 
liquid  becomes  suddenly  solid  while  heat 
is  evolved .    The  same  phenomenon  happens 
with  water,  for   this  liquid  may  be  cooled 
much   under  32^  F.  (0^  C.,)  if  kept  com- 
pletely undisturbed,  but  solidifies  in  a  mo- 
ment when  put  in  motion. 

The  atoms  of  a  body  must  in  fact  be  set 
in  motion  before  they  can  overcome  the  vis 
inertice  so  as  to  arrange  themselves  into  cer- 
tain forms.     A    dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of 
potash  mixed  with  tartaric  acid   yields  no 
precipitate  whilst  at  rest;  out  if  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  solution  by  agitating 
it  briskly,  solid  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar 
are  deposited.     A  solution  of  a  salt  of  mag- 
nesia also,  which  is  not  rendered  turbid  by 
the  addition  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  de- 
posits the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia on  those  parts  of  the  vessel  touched 
with  the  rod  employed  in  stirring. 

In  the  processes  of  combination  and  de 
composition  under  consideration,  motion,  by 
overcoming  the  vis  inertice,  gives  rise  im- 
mediately to  another  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  of^  a  body,  that  is,  to  the  production 
of  a  compound  which  did  not  before  exist  in 
it.  Of  course  these  atoms  must  previously 
possess  the  power  of  arranging  themselves 
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in  a  certain  order,  otherwise  both  friction 
and  motion  would  be  without  the  smallest 
influence. 

The  simple  permanence  in  position  of  the 
atoms  of  a  body,  is  the  reason  that  so  many 
compounds  appear  to  present  themselves,  in 
conditions,  and  with  properties,  different 
from  those  which  they  possess,  when  they 
obey  the  natural  attractions  of  their  atoms. 
Thus  sugar  and  glass,  when  melted  and 
cooled  rapidly,  are  transparent,  of  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  elastic  and  flexible  to  a 
certain  degree.  But  the  former  becomes 
dull  and  opaque  on  keeping,  and  exhibits 
crystalline  faces  by  cleavage,  which  belong 
to  crystallized  sugar.  Glass  assumes  also 
the  same  condition,  when  kept  soft  by  heat 
for  a  long  period  j  it  becomes  white,  opaque, 
and  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 
Now,  in  both  these  bodies,  the  compound 
molecules  evidently  have  different  positions 
in  the  two  forms.  In  the  first  form  their  at- 
traction did  not  act  in  the  direction  in  which 
their  power  of  cohesion  was  strongest.  It 
is  known  also,  that  when  sulphur  is  melted 
and  cooled  rapidly  by  throwing  it  into  cold 
water,  it  remains  transparent,  elastic,  and 
so  soft  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
threads  ;  but  that  after  a  few  hours  or  days, 
it  becomes  again  hard  and  crystalline. 

The  remarkable  fact  here  is,  that  the 
amorphous  sugar  or  sulphur  returns  again 
into  the  crystalline  condition,  without  any 
assistance  from  an  exterior  cause;  a  fact 
which  shows  that  their  molecules  have  as- 
sumed another  position,  and  that  they  pos- 
sess, therefore,  a  certain  degree  of  mobility, 
even  in  the' condition  of  a  solid.  A  very 
rapid  transposition  or  transformation  of  this 
kind  is  seen  in  arragonite,  a  mineral  which 
possesses  exactly  the  same  composition  as 
calcareous  spar,  but  of  which  the  hardness 
and  crystalline  form  prove  that  its  molecules 
are  arranged  in  a  different  manner.  When 
a  crystal  of  arragonite  is  heated,  an  interior 
motion  of  its  molecules  is  caused  by  the  ex- 
pansion ;  the  permanence  of  their  arrange- 
ment is  destroyed ;  and  the  crystal  splinters 
with  much  violence,  and  falls  into  a  heap 
of  small  crystals  of  calcareous  spar. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  deceived  re- 
garding the  causes  of  these  changes.  They 
are  owing  to  a  disturbance  of  the  state  of 
the  equilibrium,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  particles  of  the  body  put  in  motion  obey 
other  affinities  or  their  own  natural  attrac- 
tions. 

But  if  it  is  true,  as  we  have  just  shown 
It  to  be,  that  mechanical  motion  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  change  of  condition  in  many 
bodies,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  body  in 
the  act  of  combination  or  decomposition  is 
capable  of  imparting  the  same  condition  of 
motion  or  activity  in  which  its  atoms  are  to 
certain  other  bodies  :  or  in  other  words,  to 
enable  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact to  enter  into  combinations,  or  suffer  de- 
compositions. 

The  reality  of  this  influence  has  been  al- 


ready sufficiently  proved  by  the  facts  de- 
rived from  inorganic  chemistry,  but  it  is  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  re- 
lations of  organic  matter,  and  causes  very 
striking  and  wonderful  phenomena. 

By  the  terms  fermentation,  putrefaction, 
and  eremacaims,  are  meant  tiiose  changes  in 
form  and  properties  which  compound  or- 
ganic substances  undergo  when  separated 
from  the  organism,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  water  and  a  certain  temperature. 
Fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  examples 
of  that  kind  of  decomposition,  which  we 
have  named  transformations :  the  elements 
of  the  bodies  capable  of  undergoing  these 
changes  arrange  themselves  into  new  com- 
binations, in  which  the  constituents  of  water 
generally  take  a  part. 

Eremacausis  (or  decay)  differs  from  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  inasmuch  as  it 
cannot  take  place  without  the  access  of  air, 
the  oxygen  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  de- 
caying bodies.  Hence  it  is  a  process  of 
slow  combustion,  in  which  heat  is  uni- 
formly evolved,  and  occasionally  even  light. 
In  the  processes  of  decomposition  termed 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  gaseous  pro- 
ducts are  very  frequently  formed,  which  are 
either  inodorous,  or  possess  a  very  offensive 
smell. 

The  transformations  of  those  matters 
which  evolve  gaseous  products  without 
odour  are  now,  by  pretty  general  consent, 
designated  by  the  term  fermentatimi ;  whilst 
to  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  bodies 
which  emit  gases  of  a  disagreeable  smell, 
the  term  putrefaction  is  applied.  But  the 
smell  is  of  course  no  distinctive  character 
of  the  nature  of  the  decomposition,  for  both 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  processes 
of  decomposition  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one 
of  substances  destitute  of  nitrogen,  the  other 
of  substances  which  contain  it. 

It  has  also  been  customary  to  distinguish 
from  fermentation  and  putrefaction  a  par- 
ticular class  of  transformations,  viz.,  those 
in  which  conversions  and  transpositions  are 
effected  without  the  evolution  of  gaseous 
products.  But  the  conditions  under  which 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  present 
themselves  are  purely  accidental;  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  tor  the  distinction  just 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FERMENTATION  AND  PUTREFACTION. 

Several  bodies  appear  to  enter  sponta 
neously  into  the  states  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  particularly  such  as  contain 
nitrogen  or  azotised  substances.  Now,  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  very  smnll  quantities 
of  these  substances,  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction,  possess  the  power  of 
causing  unlimited  quantities  of  similar  mat- 
ters to  pass  into  the  same  state.    Thus,  a 
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8i.iall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  grapes  in  the 
act  of  fermentation,  added  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  same  fluid,  which  does  not  fer- 
ment, induces  the  state  of  fermentation  in 
the  whole  mass.  So  likewise  the  most  mi- 
nute portion  of  milk,  paste,  juice  of  the 
beet-root,  flesh,  or  blood,  in  the  state  of 
putrefaction,  causes  fresh  milk,  paste,  juice 
of  the  beet-root,  flesh  or  blood,  to  pass  into 
the  same  condition  when  in  contact  with 
them. 

These  changes  evidently  differ  from  the 
class  of  common  decompositions  which  are 
effected  by  chemical  affinity;  they  are 
chemical  actions,  conversions,  or  decompo- 
sitions, excited  by  contact  with  bodies  al- 
ready in  the  same  condition.  In  order  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  these  processes,  analo- 
gous and  less  complicated  phenomena  must 
previously  be  studied. 

The  compound  nature  of  the  molecules 
of  an  organic    body,  and  the  phenomena 
presented  by  them  when  in  relation  with 
other  matters,  point  out  the  true  cause  of 
these  transformations.     Evidence  is  afforded 
even  by  simple  bodies,  that  in  the  formation 
of  combinations,  the  forc6  with  which  the 
combining  elements  adhere  to  one  another 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of 
simple  atoms  in  the  compound  molecule. 
Thus,  protoxide  of  manganese  by  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  is  converfed  into  the  sesqui- 
Dxide,  the  peroxide,  manganic  and  hyper- 
manganic  acids,  the  number  of  atoms  of 
oxygen  being  augmented  by  ^,  by  1 ,  by  2, 
an(l  by  5.     But  all  the  oxygen  contained  in 
ihese  compounds,  beyond  that  which  belongs 


and  place,  which  the  simple  atoms  take  in 
the  compound  molecules. 

When  we  compare  the  composition  of 
organic  compounds  with  inorganic,  we  are 
quite  amazed  at  the  existence  of  combina- 
tions, in   one   single   molecule   of  which, 
ninety  or  several  hundred  atoms  or  equiva 
lents  are  united.     Thus,  the  compound  atom 
of  an  organic  acid  of  very  simple  composi- 
tion,  acetic  acid  for  example,  contains  twelve 
equivalents  of  simple  elements ;  one  atom 
of  kinovic  acid  contains  33,  1  of  sugar  36, 
1  of  amygdalin  90,  and  1  of  stearic  acid  138 
equivalents.     The  component  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies  are  infinitely  more  complex  even 
than  these. 

Inorganic  compounds  differ  from  organic 
in  as  great  a  degree  in  their  other  characters 
as  in  their  simplicity  of  constitution.   Thus, 
the  decomposition  of  a  compound  atom  of 
sulphate  of  potash  is  aided  by  nunierous 
causes,  such  as  the  power  of  cohesion,  or 
the  capability  of  its  constituents   to  form 
solid,  insoluble,  or   at  certain  temperatures 
volatile  compounds  with  the  body  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  and  nevertheless  a  vast 
number  of  other  substances  produce  in  it 
not  the  slightest  change.     Now,  in  the  de- 
composition  of  a  complex  organic  atom, 
there  is  nothing  similar  to  this. 

The  empirical  formula  of  sulphate  of 
potash  is  SKO*.  It  contains  only  1  eq.  of 
sulphur,  and  1  eq.  of  potassium.  We  may 
suppose  the  oxygen  to  be  differently  distri- 
buted in  the  compound,  and  by  a  decompo- 
sition we  may  remove  a  part  or  all  of  it,  or 
replace  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  com- 


10  the  protoxide,  is  bound  to  the  manganese  pound  by  another  substance.  But  we  can- 
by  a  much  more  feeble  affinity ;  a  red  heat  not  produce  a  different  arrangement  ol  the 
causes  an  evolution   of  oxygen  from  the    atoms,  because  they  are  already  disposed  in 


peroxide,  and  the  manganic  and  hyperman- 
^anic  acids  cannot  be  separated  from  their 
bases  without  undergoing  immediate  decom- 
position. 

There  are  many  facts  which  prove,  that 


the  simplest  form  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  combine.  Now,  let  us  compare  the 
composition  of  sugar  of  grapes  with  the 
above:  here  12  eq.  of  carbon,  12  eq.  of 
hydrogen,  and  12  eq.  of  oxygen,  are  united 


!he  most  simple  inorganic  compounds  are   together,  and  we  know  that  they  are  capa- 


also  the  most  stable,  and  undergo  decompo- 
sition with  the  greatest  difficuhy,  whilst 
those  which  are  of  a  complex  composition 
yield  easily  to  changes  and  decompositions. 
The  cause  of  this  evidently  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter 


ble  of  combining  with  each  other  in  the 
most  various  ways.  From  the  formula  of 
sugar  we  might  consider  it  either  as  a  hy- 
drate of  carbon,  wood,  starch,  or  sugar  of 
milk,  or  farther,  as  a  compound  of  ether 
with  alchohol  or  of  formic  acid  with  sachul- 


mto  a  compound,  the  directions  in  which    min.*     Indeed  we  may  calculate  almost  all 
their  attractions  act  will  be  more  numerous,    the  known  organic  compounds  de:<titute  o! 
Whatever  ideas  we  may  entertain  regard-    nitrogen  from  sugar,  by  simnly  adding  the 
ing   the    infinite    divisibility   of  matter   in  j  elements  of  water,  or  by  replacing  any  one 
general,  the  existence  of  chemical  propor- |  of  its  elementary  constituents  by  a  diff^erent 


tions  removes  every  doubt  respecting  the  pre 
sence  of  certain  limited  groups  or  masses  of 
matter  which  we  have  not  the  power  of  divid- 
ing. The  particles  of  matter  called  equiva- 
lents in  chemistry  are  not  infinitely  small,  for 
they  possess  a  weight,  and  are  capable  of 
arranging  themselves  in  the  most  various 


substance.  The  elements  necessary  to  form 
these  compounds  are  therefore  contained  in 
the  sugar,  and  they  must  also  possess  the 
power  of  forming  numerous  combinations 
amongst  themselves  by  their  mutual  attrac 
tions. 

Now,  when  we  examine  what  changes 


ways,  and  of  thus  forming  innumerable  sugar  undergoes  when  brought  into  contact 
compound  atoms.  The  properties  of  these  with  other  bodies  which  exerciser  a  marked 
compound  atoms  differ  in  organic  nature. 


not  only  according  to  the  form,  but  also  in 


♦  The  black  precipitate  obtained  by  the  actioo 


many  instances  according  to  the  direction   of  hydrochloric  acid  on  sugar. 
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influence  upon  it,  we  find,  that  these  changes 
are  not  confined  to  any  narrow  limits,  like 
those  of  inorganic  bodies,  but  are  in  fact 
unlimited. 

The  elements  of  sugar  yield  to  every  at- 
traction, and  to  each  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
In  inorganic  compounds,  an  acid  acts  upon 
a  particular  constituent  of  the  body,  which 
it  decomposes,  by  virtue  of  its  affinity  for 
that  constituent,  and  never  resigns  its  proper 
chemical  character,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
be  applied.     But  when  it  acts  upon  sugar, 
and  induces  great  changes  in  thatcompound. 
It  does  this  not  by  any  superior  affinity  for 
a  base  existing  in  the  sugar,  but  by  disturb- 
mg  the  equilibrium  in  the  mutual  attraction 
of  the  elements  of  the  sugar  amongst  themr 
selves.   Muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  which 
differ  so  much  from  one  another  both  in 
characters  and  composition,  act  in  the  same 
manner  upon  sugar.     But  the  action  of  both 
varies  according  to  the  state  in  which  they 
are ;  thus  they  act  in  one  way  when  dilute, 
in  another  when  concentrated,  and  even  dif- 
ferences in  their  temperature  cause  a  change 
in  their  action.     Thus  sulphuric  acid  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  concentration  converts 
sugar   into   a   black   carbonaceous   matter, 
forming  at  the  same  time  acetic  and  formic 
acids.     But  when  the  acid  is  more  diluted, 
the  sugar  is  converted  into  two  brown  sub- 
stances, both  of  them  containing  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water.     Again,  when  sugar 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkalies,  a  whole 
series  of  different  new  products  are  obtained ; 
while  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid, 
produce  from  it  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  many  other 
products  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 
If  from  the  facts  here  stated  we  estimate 
the  power  with  which  the  elements  of  sugar 
are  united  together,  and  judge  of  the  force 
of  their  attraction  by  the  resistance  which 
they  offer  to  the  action  of  bodies  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  we  must  regard  the 
atom  of  sugar  as  belonging  to  that  class  of 
compound  atoms,  which  exist  only  by  the 
vis  inerticB  of  their  elements.     Its  elements 
seem  merely  to  retain  passively  the  position 
and    condition   in   which    they    had    been 
placed,  for  we  do  not  observe  that  they  re- 
sist a  change  of  this  condition  by  their  own 
mutual  attraction,  as  is  the  case  with  sul- 
phate of  potash. 

Now  it  is  only  such  combinations  as 
sugar,  combinations  therefore  which  possess 
a  very  complex  molecule,  which  are  capa- 
ble of^  undergoing  the  decompositions  named 
fermentation  and  putrefaction. 

We  have  seen  that  metals  acquire  a  power 
x-hich  they  do  not  of  themselves  possess, 
nahiely,  that  of  decomposing  water  and 
nitric  acid,  by  simple  contact  with  other 
metals  in  the  act  of^  chemical  combination. 
We  have  also  seen,  that  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen  and  the  persulphuret  of  the  same  ele- 
ment, in  the  act  of  decomposition,  cause 
other  compounds  of  a  similar  kind,  but  of 
which  the  elements  are  much  more  strongly 


combined,  to  undergo  the  same  decomposi- 
tion, although  they  exert  no  chemical  af- 
finity or  attraction  for  them  or  their  consti- 
tuents. The  cause  which  produces  these 
phenomena  will  be  also  recognised,  by  at- 
tentive observation,  in  those  matters  which 
excite  fermentation  or  putrefaction.  All 
bodies  in  the  act  of  combination  or  decom- 
position have  the  property  of  inducing  those 
processes ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  causing  a 
disturbance  of  the  statical  equilibrium  in 
the  attractions  of  the  elements  of  complex 
organic  molecules,  in  consequence  of  which 
those  elements  group  themselves  anew,  ac- 
cording to  their  special  affinities. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  cause 
of  action  can  be  easily  produced ;  they  are 
found  in  the  characters  of  the  bodies  which 
effect  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  in 
the  regularity  with  which  the  distribution 
of  the  elements  takes  place  in  the  subse- 
quent transformations.  This  regularity  de- 
pends exclusively  on  the  unequal  affinity 
which  they  possess  for  each  other  in  an 
isolated  condition.  The  action  of  water  on 
wood,  charcoal,  and  cyanogen,  the  simplest 
of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  suffices  to  il- 
lustrate the  whole  of  the  transformations  of 
organic  bodies;  of  those  in  which  nitrogen 
is  a  constituent,  and  of  those  in  which  it  is 
absent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  BODIES  WHICH 
DO  NOT  CONTAIN  NITROGEN  AS  A  CONSTI- 
TUENT, AND  OF  THOSE  IN  WHICH  IT  IS 
PRESENT. 

When  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combined 
in  equal  equivalents,  as  in  steam,  are  con- 
ducted over  charcoal,  heated  to  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  it  possesses  the  power  to 
enter  into  combination  with  one  of  these 
elements,  a  decomposition  of  steam  ensues. 
An  oxide  of  carbon  (either  carbonic  oxide 
or  carbonic  acid)  is  under  all  circumstances 
formed,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is 
liberated,  or,  if  the  temperature  be  sufficient, 
unites  with  the  carbon,  forming  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Accordingly,  the  carbon  is  shared 
between  the  elements  of  the  water,  the  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen.  Now  a  participation  of 
this  kind,  but  even  more  complete,  is  ob- 
served in  every  transformation,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is 
effected. 

Acetic  and  meconic*  acids  suffer  a  liue 
transformation  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
that  is,  their  component  elements  are  dis- 
united, and  form  new  compounds  witiioui 
any  of  them  being  singly  disengaged.  Acetic 
acid  is  converted  into  acetone  and  carbonic 


*  An  acid  existing  in  opium,  and  named  from 
the  Greek  for  poppy. 


acid  (C4  H3  03=C3  H3  0  +  C02,)  and 
meconic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  kome- 
nic  acid;  whilst  by  the  influence  of  a  higher 
temperature,  the  latter  is  further  decomposed 
into  pyromeconic  acid  and  carbonic  acid. 

Now  in  these  cases  the  carbon  of  the  bo- 
dies decomposed  is  shared  between  the  oxy- 
gen and  the  hydrogen ;  part  of  it  unites  with 
the  oxygen  and  forms  carbonic  acid,  whilst 
the  other  portion  enters  into  combination 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  an  oxide  of  a  carbo- 
hydrogen  is  formed,  in  which  all  the  hy- 
drogen is  contained. 

In  a  similar  manner,  when  alcohol  is 
exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  its  carbon  is 
shared  between  the  elements  of  the  water — 
an  oxide  of  a  carbo-hydrogen  which  con- 
tains all  the  oxygen,  and  some  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen  being  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  evident  that  during  transformations 
caused  by  heat,  no  foreign  affinities  can  be 
in  play,  so  that  the  new  compounds   must 
result  merely  from  the  elements  arranging 
themselves,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
mutual   affinities,   into   new    combinations 
which  are   constant  and  unchangeable   in 
*he  conditions  under  which  they  were  origi- 
nally formed,  but  undergo  changes  when 
these   conditions  become  different.     If  we 
compare  the  products  of  two  bodies,  similar 
in  composition  but  different  in  properties, 
which  are  subjected  to  transformations  by 
two  different  causes,  we  find  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  atoms  are  transposed,  is 
absolutely  the  same  in  both. 

In  the  transformation  of  wood  in  marshy 
soils,  by  what  we  call  putrefaction,  its  car- 
bon is  shared  between  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen of  its  own  substance,  and  of  the 
wafer — carburetted  hydrogen  is  consequently 
evolved,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  both  of 
which  compounds  have  an  analogous  com- 
position (CH2,  C02.) 

Thus  also  in  that  transformation  of  sugar, 
which  is  called  fermentation,  its  elements 
are  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  one,  car- 
bonic acid,  which  contains  ^  of  the  oxygen 
of  sugar ;  and  the  other,  alcohol,  which  con- 
tains all  its  hydrogen. 

In  the  transformation  of  acetic  acid  pro- 
duced by  a  red  heat,  carbonic  acid,  which 
contains  2-3  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acetic  acid, 
is  formed,  and  acetone,  which  contains  all 
its  hydrogen. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complex  compound  are  left  to 
their  special  attractions  whenever  their  equi- 
librium is  disturbed,  from  whatever  cause 
this  disturbance  may  proceed.  It  appears 
also,  that  the  subsequent  distribution  of  the 
elements,  so  as  to  form  new  combinations, 
always  takes  place  in  the  same  way,  with 
this  diflerence  only,  that  the  nature  of  the 
proi^ucts  formed  is  dependent  upon  the  num- 
oer  of  atoms  of  the  elements  which  enter 
into  action  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  pro- 
ducts differ  ad  infinitum,  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  original  substance 


ON    THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    BODIES    COJT- 
TAINING    NITROGEN. 


When  those  substances  are  examined 
which  are  most  prone  to  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  it  is  found  that  they  are  all, 
without  exception,  bodies  which  contain 
nitrogen.  In  many  of  these  compounds,  a 
transposition  of  their  elements  occurs  spon- 
taneously as  soon  as  they  cease  to  form  part 
of  a  living  organism;  that  is,  when  they  are 
drawn  out  of  the  sphere  of  attraction  in 
which  alone  they  are  able  to  exist. 

There  are,  indeed,  bodies  destitute  of  ni- 
trogen, which  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
stability  only  when  in  combination,  but 
which  are  unknown  in  an  isolated  condition, 
because  their  elements,  freed  from  the  power 
by  which  they  were  held  together,  arrange 
themselves  according  to  their  own  natural 
attractions.  Hypermanganic,  maganic,  and 
hyposulphurous  acids,  belong  to  this  class 
of  substances,  which  however  are  rare. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  azotised 
bodies.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  some 
peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  nitrogen,  which 
gives  its  compounds  the  power  to  decom- 
pose spontaneously  with  so  much  facility. 
Now,  nitrogen  is  known  to  be  the  most  in- 
different of  all  the  elements;  it  evinces  no 
particular  attraction  to  any  one  of  the  simple 
bodies;  and  this  character  it  preserves  in  all 
its  combinations,  a  character  which  explains 
the  cause  of  its  easy  separation  from  the 
matters  with  which  it  is  united. 

It  is  only  when  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
exceeds  a  certain  limit,  that  azotised  com- 
pounds have  some  degree  of  permanence,  as 
is  the  case  with  melamin,  ammelin,  &c. 
Their  liability  to  change  is  also  diminished, 
when  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  elements 
with  which  it  is  united,  so  that  their  mutual 
attractions  preponderate. 

This  easy  transposition  of  atoms  is  best 
seen  in  the   fulminating  silvers,  in  f^ulmi- 
nating  mercury,  in  the  iodide  or  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  and  in  all  fulminating  compounds. 
All  other  azotised  substances  acquire  the 
same   power  of  decomposition,  when  the 
elements  of  water  are  brought  into   play ; 
and  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  thern  are  not 
capable  of  transformation,  while  this  neces- 
sary condition  to  the  transposition  of  their 
atoms  is  absent.    Even  the  compounds  of  ni- 
trogen, which   are  most  liable  to  change, 
such  as  those  which  are  found    in  animal 
bodies,  do  not  enter  into  a  state  of  putrefac- 
faction  when  dry. 

The  result  of  the  known  transformations 
of  azotised  substances  proves  that  the  water 
does  not  merely  act  as  a  medium  in  which 
motion  is  permitted  to  the  elements  in  the 
act  of  transposition,  but  that  its  influence 
depends  on  chemical  affinity,  \yhen  the 
decomposition  of  such  substances  is  effected 
with  the  assistance  of  water,  their  nitrogen 
is  invariably  liberated  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia.  This  is  a  fixed  rule  without  any  except 
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tions,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  which 
produces  ihe  decompositions.  All  organic 
compounds  containing  nitrogen,  evolve  the 
whole  of  that  element  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia when  acted  on  by  alkalies.  Acids,  and 
increase  of  temperature,  produce  the  same 
effect.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  water  or  its  elements,  that  cyno- 
gen  or  other  azotised  compounds  are  pro- 
duced. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  ammonia  is  the  most  stable  compound 
of  nitrogen ;  and  that  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen possess  a  degree  of  affinity  for  each 
other  surpassing  the  attraction  of  the  latter 
body  for  any  other  element. 

Already  in  considering  the  transforma- 
tions of  substances  destitute  of  nitroofen,  we 
have  recognised  the  great  affinity  of  carbon 
for  oxygen  as  a  powerful  cause  for  effecting 
the  disunion  of  the  elements  of  a  complex 
organic  atom  in  a  definite  manner.  But  car- 
bon is  also  invariably  contained  in  azotised 
organic  compounds,  while  the  great  affinity 
of  nitrogen  for  hydrogen  furnishes  a  new 
and  powerful  cause,  facilitating  the  transpo- 
sition of  their  component  parts.  Thus,  in 
the  bodies  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen  we 
have  one  element,  and  in  those  in  which 
that  substance  is  present,  two  elements, 
which  mutually  share  the  elements  of  water. 
Hence  there  are  two  opposite  affinities  at 
play,  which  mutually  strengthen  each  other's 
actions. 

Now  we  know,  that  the  most  powerful 
attractions  may  be  overcome  by  the  influ- 
ence of  two  affinities.  Thus,  a  decomposi- 
tion of  alumina  may  be  effected  with  the 
greatest  facility^  when  the  affinity  of  char- 
coal for  oxygen,  and  of  chlorine  for  alumi- 
nium, are  both  put  in  action,  although  nei- 
ther of  these  alone  has  any  influence  upon 
it.  There  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  a  kind  of  ten- 
sion of  their  component  parts,  and  a  strong 
disposition  to  yield  to  transformations,  which 
effect  spontaneously  the  transposition  of 
their  atoms  on  the  instant  that  water  or 
its  elements  are  brought  in  contact  with 
them. 

The  characters  of  the  hydrated  cyanic 
acid,  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen,  are  perhaps  the  best 
adapted  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  atoms  are  disposed  of 
in  transformations.  This  acid  contains  ni- 
trogen, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  such  pro- 
portions, that  the  addition  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  elements  of  water  is  exactly  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
water  and  acid  to  unite  with  the  carbon  and 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  to  combine  with  the  nitrogen  and 
form  ammonia.  The  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  a  complete  transformation  are, 
therefore,  associated  in  these  bodies,  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  disunion  takes  place 
on  the  instant  in  which  the  cyanic  acid  and 
water  are  brought  into  contact,  the  mixture 


being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  am 
monia,  with  brisk  effervescence. 

This  decomposition  may  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  the  transformations  of  all  azo- 
tised compounds;  it  is  putrefaction  in  its 
simplest  and  most  perfect  form,  because  the 
new  products,  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia are  incapable  of  further  transformations. 

Putrefaction  assumes  a  totally  different 
and  much  more  complicated  form,  when  the 
products,  which  are  first  formed  undergo  a 
further  change.  In  these  cases  the  proc  es3 
consists  of  several  stages,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  when  one  ceases  and 
the  other  begins. 

The  transformations  of  cyanogen,  a  bodv 
composed  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the 
simplest  of  all  the  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  variety 
of  products  which  are  produced  in  such  a 
case  :  it  is  the  only  example  of  the  putrefac- 
tion of  an  azotised  body  which  has  been  at 
all  accurately  studied. 

A  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water  becomes 
turbid  after  a  short  time,  and  deposits  a 
black,  or  brownish  black  matter,  which  is  a 
combination  of  ammonia  with  another  body, 
produced  by  the  simple  union  of  cyanogen 
with  water.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  resist  further 
change. 

A  second  transformation  is  effected  by  the 
cyanogen  t)eing  snared  between  the  elements 
of  the  water,  in  consequence  of  which 
cyanic  acid  is  formed  by  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  cyanogen  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  water,  while  hydrocyanic  acid  is  also 
formed  by  another  portion  of  the  cyanogen 
uniting  with  the  hydrogen  which  was  libe- 
rated. 

Cyanogen  experiences  a  third  transforma- 
tion, by  which  a  complete  disunion  of  its 
elements  takes  place,  these  being  divided  be- 
tween the  constituents  of  the  water.  Oxa- 
lic acid  is  the  one  product  of  this  disunion, 
and  ammonia  the  other. 

Cyanic  acid,  the  formation  of  which  has 
been  mentioned  above,  cannot  exist  in  con- 
tact with  water,  being  decomposed  immedi- 
ately into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  The 
cyanic  acid,  however,  newly  formed  in  the 
decomposition  of  cyanogen,  escapes  this  de- 
composition by  entering  into  combination 
with  the  free  ammonia,  by  which  urea  is 
produced. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  decomposed 
into  a  brown  matter  which  contains  hydro 
gen  and  cyanogen,  the  latter  in  greater  pro 
portion  than  it  does  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Oxalic  acid,  urea,  and  carbonic  acid,  are  also 
formed  by  its  decomposition,  and /ormic  acid 
and  ammonia  are  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  its  radical. 

Thus,  a  substance  into  the  composition 
of  which  only  tv/o  elements  (carbon  and 
nitrogen)  enter,  yields  eight  totally  different 
products.  Several  of  these  products  are 
formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  original 
body,  its  elements  being  shared  between  the 
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constituents  of  water ;  others  are  produced 
in  consequence  of  a  further  disunion  of 
those  first  formed.  The  urea  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  are  generated  by  the  combina- 
tion of  two  of  the  products,  and  in  their  for- 
mation the  whole  of  the  elements  have  as- 
sisted. 

These  examples  show,  that  the  results  of 
decomposition  by  fermentation  or  putrefac- 
tion comprehena  very  different  phenomena. 
The  first  kind  of  transformation  is,  the 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  one  complex 
compound,  by  which  new  compounds  are 
produced  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
the  elements  of  water.  In  the  products 
newly  formed  in  this  manner,  either  the 
same  proportions  of  those  component  parts 
which  were  contained  in  the  matter  before 
transformation,  are  found,  or  with  them,  an 
excess,  consisting  of  the  constituents  of  wa- 
ter which  had  assisted  in  promoting  the  dis- 
union of  the  elements. 

The  second  kind  of  transformation  con- 
sists of  the  transpositions  of  the  atoms  of 
two  or  more  complex  compounds,  by  which 
the  elements  of  both  arrange  themselves 
mutually  into  new  products,  with  or  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  elements  of  wa- 
ter. In  this  kind  of  transformations,  the 
new  products  contain  the  sum  of  the  con- 
stituents of  all  the  compounds  which  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  decomposition. 

The  first  of  these  two  modes  of  decom- 
position is  that  designated /ermcn^af ion,  the 
second  putrefaction  ;  and  when  these  terms 
are  used  in  the  following  pages,  it  will 
always  be  to  distinguish  the  two  processes 
above  described,  which  are  so  different  in 
their  results. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FERMENTATION   OF   SUGAR. 

The  peculiar  decomposition  which  sugar 
suffers  may  be  viewed  as  a  type  of  all  the 
transformations  designated  fermentation.* 

Th6nard  obtained  from  100  grammes  of 
cane-sugar  0.5262  of  absolute  alcohol.  100 
parts  of  sugar  from  the  cane  yield,  there- 


*  When  yeast  is  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  and  I  cubic  centimetre  of  this  mixture  in- 
troduced into  a  graduated  glass  receiver  filled  with 
mercury,  in  which  are  already  19  grammes  of  a 
solution  of  cane  sugar,  containing  1  gramme  of 
)ure  solid  su^ar ;  it  is  found  after  the  mixture  has 
)een  exposed  for  24  hours  to  a  temperature  of 
from  20  to  25  C.  (68—77  F.,)  that  a  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  has  been  formed,  which,  at  0*  C. 
(32®  F.)  and  an  atmospheric  pressure  indicated  by 
0.76  metre  Bar.  would  be  from  245  to  250  cubic 
centimetres.  But  to  this  quantity  we  must  add  11 
cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  acid,  with  which 
the  11  grammes  of  liquid  would  be  saturated,  so 
that  in  all  255 — 259  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic 
acid  are  obtained.  This  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
corresponds  to  from  0.503  to  0.5127  grammes  by 
weight. 


fore,  103.89  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  alco- 
hol. The  entire  carbon  in  these  products  is 
equal  to  42  parts,  which  is  exactly  the  quan- 
tity originally  contained  in  the  sugar. 

The  analysis   of  sugar  from   the   cane, 

£  roves  that  it  contains  the  elements  of  car- 
Dnic  acid  and  alcohol,  minus  1  atom  of 
water.  The  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  contain  together  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
the  elements,  therefore,  of  one  equivalent 
of  water,  more  than  the  sugar  contained. 
The  excess  of  weight  in  the  products  is 
thus  explained  most  satisfactorily  ;  it  is  ow- 
ing, namely,  to  the  elements  of  water  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
sugar. 

It  is  known  that  1  atom  of  sugar  contains 
12  equivalents  of  carbon,  both  from  the 
proportions  in  which  it  unites  with  bases, 
and  from  the  composition  of  saccharic  acid 
the  product  of  its  oxidation.  Now  none  of 
these  atoms  of  carbon  are  contained  in  the 
sugar  as  carbonic  acid,  because  the  whole 
quantity  is  obtained  as  oxalic  acid,  when 
sugar   IS   treated  with  hypermanganate   of 

f)otash  (Gregory ;)  and  as  oxalic  acid  is  a 
ower  degree  ol  the  oxidation  of  carbon  than 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  lower  degree  should  be  produced 
from  the  higher,  by  means  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  of  oxidation  which 
we  possess. 

It  can  be  also  proved,  that  the  hydrogen 
of  the  sugar  does  not  exist  in  it  in  the  form 
of  alcohol,  for  it  is  converted  into  water 
and  a  kind  of  carbonaceous  matter,  when 
treated  with  acids,  particularly  with  such  as 
contain  no  oxygen ;  and  this  manner  of  de- 
composition IS  never  suffered  by  a  com- 
pound of  alcohol. 

Sugar  contains,  therefore,  neither  alcohoi 
nor  carbonic  acid,  so  that  these  bodies  must 
be  produced  by  a  different  arrangement  of  its 
atoms,  and  by  their  union  with  the  elements 
of  water. 

In  this  metamorphosis  of  sugar,  the  ele 
ments  of  the  yeast,  by  contact  with  which 
its  fermentation  was  effected,  take  no  appre- 
ciable part  in  the  transposition  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sugar;  for  in  the  products 
resulting  from  the  action,  we  find  no  com- 
ponent part  of  this  substance. 

We  may  now  study  the  fermentation  of 
a  vegetable  juice,  which  contains  not  only 
saccharine  matter,  but  also  such  substances 
as  albumen  and  gluten.  The  juices  of 
parsneps,  beet-roots,  and  onions,  are  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  When  such  a 
juice  is  mixed  witn  yeast  at  common 
temperatures,  it  ferments  like  a  solution  of 
sugar.  Carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  from  it 
with  effervescence,  and  in  the  liquid,  alcohol 
is  found  in  quantity  exactly  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  sugar  originally  contained  in 
the  juice.  But  such  a  juice  undergoes  spon- 
taneous decomposition  at  a  temperature  of 
from  950  to  1040  (350—400  C.)     Gasea 
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possessing  an  offensive  smell  are  evolved  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  examined  alter  the  decomposition  is  com- 
pleted,  no   alcohol  can  be   detected.    The 
sugar  has  also  disappeared,  and  with  it  all 
the  azotised  compounds  which  existed  in  the 
juice  previously  to  its  fermentation.     Both 
were  decomposed  at  the  same  time ;  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  azotised  compounds  rernains  in  the 
liquid  as  ammoina,  and,  in  addition  to  it, 
there  are  three  new  products,  formed  from 
the  component  parts  of  the  juice.    One  of 
these  is  lactic  acid,  the  slightly  volatile  com- 
pound found  in  the  animal  organism ;  the 
other  is  the  crystalline  body  which  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  manna;  and  the 
third  is  a  mass  resembhng  gum-arabic,  which 
forms  a  thick  viscous  solution  with  water. 
These  three  products  weigh  more  than  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  juice,  even  without 
calculating  the  weight  of  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts.    Hence  they  are  not  produced  from 
the  elements  of  the  sugar  alone.     None  of 
these  three  substances  could  be  detected  in 
the  juice  before  fermentation.     They  must, 
therefore,  have  been   formed  by  the  inter- 
change of  the  elements  of  the  sugar  with 
those  of  the  foreign  substances  also  present. 
It  is  this  mixed  transformation  of  two  or 
uiore  compounds  which  receives  the  special 
lame  of  putrefaction. 

YEAST    OR    FERMENT. 


When  attention  is  directed  to  the  condi- 
tion of  those  substances  which  possess  the 
power  of  inducing  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction in  other  bodies,  evidences  are  found 
m  their  general  characters,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  combine,  that  they  all  are 
bodies,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  the  act  of 
transposition. 

The  characters  of  the  remarkable  matter 
which  is  deposited  in  an  insoluble  state 
during  the  fermentation  of  beer,  wine,  and 
vegetable  juices,  may  first  be  studied. 

This  substance,  which  has  been  called 
j/eo*^  or  ferment,  from  the  power  which  it 
possesses  of  causing  fermentation  in  sugar, 
or  saccharine  vegetable  juices,  possesses  all 
the  characters  of  a  compound  of  nitrogen  in 
the  state  of  putrefaction  and  eremacausis. 

Like  wood  in  the  state  of  eremacausis, 
yeast  converts  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
air  into  carbonic  acid,  but  it  also  evolves  this 
gas  from  its  own  mass,  like  bodies  in  the 
state  of  putrefaction.  (Colin.)  When  kept 
underwater,  it  emits  carbonic  acid,  accompa- 
nied by  gases  of  an  offensive  smell,  (Th6- 
nard,)  and  is  at  last  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  old  cheese.  (Proust.) 
But  when  its  own  putrefaction  is  completed, 
it  has  no  longer  the  power  of  inducing  fer- 
mentation in  other  bodies.  The  presence 
of  water  is  quite  necessary  for  sustaining 
the  properties  of  ferment,  for  by  simple  pres- 
sure its  power  to  excite  fermentation  is 
much  diminished,  and  is  completely  de- 
stroyed by  drying.  Its  action  is  arrested  also 


by  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  by  al- 
cohol, common  salt,  an  excess  of  sugar, 
oxide  of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate,  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  nitrate  of 
silver,  volatile  oils,  and  in  short  by  all  anti- 
septic substances. 

The  insoluble  part  of  the  substance  called 
ferment  does  not  cause  fermentation.  For 
when  the  yeast  from  wine  or  beer  is  care- 
fully washed  with  water,  care  being  taken 
that  it  is  always  covered  with  this  fluid,  the 
residue  does  not  produce  fermentation. 

ne  soluble  part  of  ferment  likewise  does 
not  excite  fermentation.  An  aqueous  infu- 
sion of  yeast  may  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  sugar,  and  preserved  in  vessels  from  which 
the  air  is  excluded,  without  either  experi- 
encing the  slightest  change.  What  then,  we 
may  ask,  is  the  matter  in  ferment  which  ex- 
cites fermentation,  if  neither  the  soluble  nor 
insoluble  parts  possess  the  power  7  This 
question  has  been  answered  by  Colin  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  He  has  shown 
that  in  reality  it  is  the  solubk  part.  But 
before  it  obtains  this  power,  the  decanted 
infusion  must  be  allowed  to  cool  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  to  remain  some  time  ex- 
posed to  its  action.  When  introduced  into 
a  solution  of  sugar  in  this  state,  it  produces 
a  brisk  fermentation;  but  without  previous 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  manifests  no  such 
property. 

The  infusion  absorbs  oxygen  during-  its 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid  may 
be  found  in  it  after  a  short  time. 

Yeast  produces  fermentation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progressive  decomposition 
which  it  suffers  from  the  action  of  air  and 


water. 

Now  when  yeast  is  made  to  act  on  sugar, 
it  is  found,  that  after  the  transformation  of 
the  latter  substance  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol  is  completed,  part  of  the  yeast  itself 
has  disappeared. 

From  20  parts  of  fresh  yeast  from  beer, 
and  100  parts  of  sugar,  Tlienard  obtained, 
after  the  fermentation  was  completed,  137 
parts  of  an  insoluble  residue,  which  dimi- 
nished to  10  parts  when  employed  in  the 
same  way  with  a  fresh  portion  of  sugar. 
These  ten  parts  were  white,  possessed  of  the 
properties  of  woody  fibre,  and  had  no  farther 


action  on  sugar. 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  by  yeast,  both  of  these 
substances  suffer  decomposition  at  the  same 
time,  and  disappear  in  consequence.  But 
if  yeast  be  a  body  which  excites  fermenta- 
tion by  being  itself  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, all  other  matters  in  the  same  condition 
should  have  a  similar  action  upon  sugar;  and 
this  is  in  reality  the  case.  Muscle,  urine, 
isinglass,  osmazome,  albumen,  cheese,  glia« 
dine,  gluten,  legumin,  and  blood,  when  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  have  all  the  power  of 
producing  the  putrefaction,  or  fermentation 
of  a  solution  of  sugar.  Yeast,  which  by 
continued  washing  has  entirely  lost  the  pro- 
perty of  inducing  fermentation,  regains  it 


when  Its  putrefaction  has  recommenced,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  kept  in  a  warm 
situation  for  some  time. 

Yeast  and  putrefying  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matters  act  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  does 
on  oxide  of  silver,  when  they  induce  bodies 
with  which  they  are  in  contact  to  enter  into 
the  same  state  of  decomposition.  The  dis- 
turbance in  the  attraction  of  the  constituents 
of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  effects  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  the 
oxide  of  silver,  the  one  being  decomposed, 
on  account  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
other. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  process  of  the 
fermentation  of  pure  sugar,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  we  meet  with  two  facts  of 
constant  occurrence.  When  the  quantity 
of  ferment  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  sugar,  its  putrefaction  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  transformation  of  all  the 
sugar  is  effected.  Some  sugar  here  remains 
undecomposed,  because  the  cause  of  its 
transformation  is  absent,  viz.  contact  with  a 
body  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

But  wlien  the  quantity  of  ferment  pre- 
dominates, a  certain  quantity  of  it  remains 
after  all  the  sugar  has  fermented,  its  decom- 
position proceeding  very  slowly,  on  account 
of  its  insolubility  in  water.  This  residue 
of  ferment  is  still  able  to  induce  fermentation 
when  introduced  into  a  fresh  solution  of  su- 
gar, and  retains  the  same  power  until  it  has 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  its  own 
transformation.  Hence  a  certain  quantity 
of  yeast  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the 
transformation  of  a  certain  portion  of  sugar, 
not  because  it  acts  by  its  quantity  in  increas- 
ing any  affinity,  but  because  its  influence 
depends  solely  on  its  presence,  and  its  pre- 
sence is  necessary,  until  the  last  atom  of 
sugar  is  decomposed. 

These  facts  and  observations  point  out  the  , 
existence  of  a  new  cause,  which  effects 
combinations  and  decompositions.  This 
cause  is  the  action  which  bodies  in  a  state 
of  combination  or  decomposition  exercise 
upon  substances,  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  united  together  by  a  feeble  affinity. 
This  action  resembles  a  peculiar  power,  at- 
tached to  a  body  in  the  state  of  combination 
or  decomposition,  but  exerting  its  influence 
beyond  the  sphere  of  its  own  attractions. 
We  are  now  able  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  many  known  phenomena. 

A  large  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fresh  urine  of  a  horse,  by 
the  addition  of  muriatic  acid;  but  when  the 
urine  has  undergone  putrefaction,  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  discovered.  The  urine  of  man 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  urea; 
but  when  the  urine  putrefies,  the  urea  en- 
tirely disappears.  When  urea  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  the  state  of  fermentation, 
it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia. No  asparagin  can  be  detected  in  a 
putrefied  infusion  of  asparagin,  liquorice- 
root,  or  the  root  of  marshm allow  (v5/</ia'rt 
officiiudis. 
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It  has  already  been  ment  nned,  that  the 
strong  affinity  of  nitrogen  for  hydrogen,  and 
that  of  carbon  for  oxygen,  are  the  cause  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  elements  of  azo- 
tised compounds  are  disunited ;  those  affini- 
ties aiding  each  other,  inasmuch  as  by  vir- 
tue of  them  different  elements  of  the  com- 
pounds strive  to  take  possession  of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  water.     Now  since  it  is 
found  that  no  body  destitute  of  nitrogen  pos- 
sesses, when  pure,  the  property  of  decom- 
posing spontaneously  whilst  in  contact  with 
water,  we  must  ascribe  this  property  which 
azotised  bodies  possess  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree, to  something  peculiar  in  the  nature  of 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen,  and  to  their  con- 
stituting, in  a  certain  measure,  more  highly 
organized  atoms. 

Every  azotised  constituent  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  organism  runs  spontaneously 
into  putrefaction,  when  exposed  to  moisture 
and  a  high  temperature. 

Azotised  matters  are,  accordingly,  the 
only  causes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
in  vegetable  substances. 

Putrefaction,  on  account  of  its  effects,  as 
a  mixed  transformation  of  many  different 
substances,  may  be  classed  with  the  most 
powerful  processes  of  deoxidation,  by  which 
the  strongest  affinities  are  overcome. 

When  a  solution  of  gypsum  in  water  is 
mixed  with  a  decoction  of  sawdust,  or  any 
other  organic  matter  capable  of  putrefaction, 
and  preserved  in  well-closed  vessels,  it  is 
found  after  some  time,  that  the  solution  con- 
tains no  more  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  its 
place  carbonic  and  free  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  between  which  the  lime  of  the  gypsum 
is  shared.  In  stagnant  water  containing 
sulphates  in  solution,  crystallised  pyrites  is 
observed  to  form  on  the  decaying  roots. 

Now  we  know  that  in  the  putrefaction  ot 
wood  under  water,  when  air  therefore  is  ex- 
cluded, a  part  of  its  carbon  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  water,  as  well  as  with  the 
oxygen  which  the  wood  itself  contains ; 
whilst  its  hydrogen  and  that  of  the  decom- 
posed water  are  liberated  either  in  a  pure 
state,  or  as  carburetted  hydrogen.  The 
products  of  this  decomposition  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  generated  when  steam  is 
conducted  over  red-hot  charcoal. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  with  the  water  a  sub- 
stance containing  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  be  also  present,  the 
matters  in  the  state  of  putrefaction  will  make 
use  of  the  oxygen  of  that  substance  as  well 
as  that  of  the  water,  in  order  to  form  car 
bonic  acid ;  and  the  sulphur  and  hydrogen 
being  set  free  will  combine  whilst  in  the 
nascent  state,  producing  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  which  will  be  again  decomposed  if 
metallic  oxides  be  present :  and  the  resu  ts 
of  this  seconji  decomposition  will  be  wa  er 
and  metallic  sulphurets. 

The  putrefied  leaves  of  woad  (Tsatis  tine- 
toria,)  in  contact  with  indigo-blue,  water 
and  alkalies,  suffer  farther  deconiposition, 
and  the  indigo  is  deoxidised  and  dissolved. 
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The  mannite  formed  by  the  putrefaction 
of  beet-roots  and  other  plants  which  contain 
eugar,  contains  the  same  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  the  sugar 
of  grapes,  but  two  atoms  less  of  oxygen; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  produced 
from  sugar  of  grapes,  contained  in  those 
plants,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in- 
digo-blue is  converted  into  deoxidised  white 
mdigo. 

During  the  putrefaction  of  gluten,  car- 
bonic acid  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  are 
evolved;  phosphate,  acetate,  caseate,  and 
iai:iate  of  ammonia  bein^  at  the  same  time 
produced  in  such  quantity,  that  the  further 
decomposition  of  the  gluten  ceases.  But 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  renewed,  the 
decomposition  begins  again,  and  in  addition 
to  the  salts  just  mentioned,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  a  white  crystalline  matter  re- 
sembling mica  (caseous  oxide)  are  formed, 
together  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  mucilaginous  substance  coagulable 
by  chlorine.  Lactic  acid  is  almost  always 
produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
bodies. 

We  may  now  compare  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  with  the  decomposition  which 
organic  compounds  suffer  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  high  temperature.  Dry  distilla- 
tion would  appear  to  be  a  process  of  com- 
bustion or  oxidation  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  a  substance,  in  which  a  part  of  the  car- 
bon unites  with  all  or  part  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  compound,  while  other  new  compounds 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen 
are  necessarily  produced.  Fermentation 
may  be  considered  as  a  process  of  combus- 
tion or  oxidation  of  a  similar  kind,  taking 
place  in  a  liquid  between  the  elements  of 
the  same  matter,  at  a  very  slightly  elevated 
temperature;  and  putrefaction  as  a  process 
of  oxidation,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  alt  the 
substances  present  comes  into  play. 


and  properties,  during  which  oxygen  is  ab 
sorbed.  These  changes  do  not  take  place 
when  water  is  excluded,  or  when  the  sub- 
stances are  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
32°,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  different 
bodies  require  different  degrees  of  heat,  in 
order  to  eflect  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and,  consequently,  their  eremacausis.  The 
property  of  suffering  this  change  is  pos- 
sessed m  the  highest  degree  by  substances 


containmg  nitrogen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EREMACAU8IS,  OR    DECAY. 

In  organic  nature,  besides  the  processes 
of  decomposition  named  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  another  and  not  less  striking 
class  of  changes  occurs,  which  bodies  suf- 
fer from  the  influence  of  the  air.  This  is 
the  act  of  gradual  combination  of  the  com- 
bustible elements  of  a  body  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air ;  a  slow  combustion  or  oxidation, 
to  which  we  shall  apply  the  term  of  ere- 
macausis. 

The  conversion  r.f  wood  into  humus,  the 
lormation  of  acetic  acid  out  of  alcohol,  ni- 
trification, and  numerous  other  processes, 
are  of  this  nature.  Vegetable  juices  of 
every  kind,  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  moist  sawdust,  blood,  &c.,  can- 
not be  exposed  to  the  air,  without  suffering 
immedialely  a  progressive  change  of  colour 


When  vegetable  juices  are  evaporated  by 
a  gentle  heat  in  the  air,  a  brown  or  brown- 
ish-black substance  is  precipitated  as  a  pro 
duct  of  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  them. 
This  substance,  which  appears  to  possess 
similar  properties  from  whatever  juice  it  is 
obtained,  has  received  the  name  of  extractive 
matter;  it  is  insoluble  or  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  with  facil- 
ity by  alkalies.  By  the  action  of  air  on 
solid  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  a  similar 
pulverulent  brown  substance  is  formed,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  humus. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  com 
mencement  of  eremacausis  are  of  various 
kinds.  Many  organic  substances,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  mixtures  of  several  more 
simple  matters,  oxidise  in  the  air  when 
simply  moistened  with  water;  others  not 
until  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  al- 
kalies ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  undergo 
this  state  of  slow  combustion  or  oxidation, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  other  decay- 
ing matters. 

The  eremacausis  of  an  organic  matter  is 
retarded  or  completely  arrested  by  all  those 
substances  which  prevent  fermentation  or 
putrefaction.  Mineral  acids,  salts  of  mer- 
cury, aromatic  substances,  empyreumatic 
oils',  and  oil  of  turpentine,  possess  a  simi- 
lar action  in  this  respect.  The  latter  sub- 
stances have  the  same  effect  on  decaying 
bodies  as  on  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
spontaneous  inflammability  of'  which  they 
destroy. 

Many  bodies  which  do  not  decay  when 
moistened  with  water,  enter  into  eremacau- 
sis when  in  contact  with  an  alkali.  Gallic 
acid,  haematm,  and  many  other  compounds, 
may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  yet  remain 
unaltered  ;  but  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  a 
free  alkali  is  present,  they  acquire  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  oxygen,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  brown  substance  like  humus, 
evolving  very  frequently  at  the  same  time 
carbonic  acid.     (Chevreul.) 

A  very  remarkable  kind  of  eremacausis 
takes  place  in  many  vegetable  substances, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  (T 
air,  water,  and  ammonia.  They  absorb 
oxygen  very  rapidly,  and  form  splendid 
violet  or  red-coloured  liquids,  as  in  the  case 
of  orcin  and  erythrin.  They  now  contain 
an  azotised  substance,  not  in  the  form  of 
ammonia. 

All  these  facts  show  that  the  action  of 
oxygen  seldom  affects  the  carlx>n  of  decav  • 
ing  suostances,  and  this  corresponds  exactly 


J)  what  happens  in  combustion  at  high  tem- 
peratures. It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  when  no  more  oxygen  is  admitted  to  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  is 
sufficient  to  combine  with  its  hydrogen,  the 
carbon  is  not  turned,  but  is  separated  as 
lamp-black ;  while,  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  not  sufficient  even  to  consume  all  the  hy- 
drogen, new  compounds  are  formed,  such 
as  naphthalin  and  similar  matters,  which 
contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen 
than  those  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen which  previously  existed  in  the  com- 
bustible substance. 

There  is  no  example  of  carbon  combining 
directly  with  oxygen  at  common  tempera- 
tures, but  numerous  facts  show  that  hydro- 
gen, in  certain  states  of  condensation,  pos- 
sesses that  property.  Lamp-black  which 
has  been  heated  to  redness  may  be  kept  in 
contact  with  oxygen  gas,  without  forming 
carbonic  acid  ;  but  lamp-black,  impregnated 
with  oils  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  hydrogen,  gradually  becomes  warm,  and 
inflames  spontaneously.  The  spontaneous 
inflammability  of  the  charcoal  used  in  the 
fabrication  of  gunpowder  has  been  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  hydrogen  which  it  contains 
in  considerable  quantity;  for  during  its  re- 
duction to  powder,  no  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
can  be  detected  in  the  air  surrounding  it ;  it 
IS  not  formed  until  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  has  reached  a  red  heat.  The  heat 
which  produces  the  inflammation  is  there- 
fore not  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bon. 

The  substances  which  undergo  erema- 
causis may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  class  comprehends  those  substances 
which  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
without  evolving  carbonic  acid ;  and  the 
second,  such  as  emit  carbonic  acid  by  ab- 
sorbing oxygen. 

When  tne  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  absorbs  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  ; 
but  half  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil,  and  forms 
water,  which  remains  in  union  with  the 
anhydrous  benzoic  acid.* 

*  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dobereiner, 
100  parts  of  pyrogallic  acid  absorbs  3809  parts  of 
oxygen  when  in  contact  with  ammonia  ana  water ; 
tlie  acid  being  changed  in  consequence  of  this  ab- 
sorption into  a  mouuiy  substance,  which  contains 
less  oxygen  than  the  acid  itself.  It  is  evident  that 
the  substance  which  is  formed  is  not  a  higher 
oxide  ;  and  it  is  found,  on  comparing  the  quantity 
of  the  oxv^en  absorbed  with  that  of  the  hydrogen 
contained  \n  the  acid,  that  they  are  exactly  in  the 
proportions  for  forming  water. 

When  colourless  orcin  is  exposed  together  with 
ammonia  to  the  contact  of  oxygen  gas,  the  beau- 
tiful red-coloured  orcein  is  produced.  Now,  the 
only  changes  which  take  place  bore  are,  that  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  elements  of  orcin 
and  ammonia  causes  the  formation  of  water;  1 
equivalent  of  orcin  C18  H12  08,  and  1  equivalent 
of  ammonm  N  H3,  absorb  5  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
and  5  equivalents  of  water  are  produced,  the  com- 
position of  orcin  being  Cl8  HlO  08  N.  (Dumas.) 


But,  although  it  appears  very  probable 
that  the  oxygen  acts  primarily  and  princi- 
pally upon  hydrogen,  the  most  combustible 
constituent  oi  organic  matter  in  the  state  of 
decay ;  still  it  cannot  thence  be  concluded 
that  the  carbon  is  quite  devoid  of  the  powei 
to  unite  with  oxygen,  when  every  particle 
of  it  is  surrounded  with  hydrogen,  an  ele- 
ment with  which  the  oxygen  combines  with 
greater  facility. 

We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  although 
nitrogen  cannot  be  made  to  combine  wiia 
oxygen  directly,  yet  it  is  oxidized  and  forms 
nitric  acid,  when  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen,  and  burned  in  oxygen  gas. 
In  this  case  its  affinity  is  evidently  increased 
by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  which 
is  in  fact  communicated  to  it.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, that  in  a  similar  manner,  the  car- 
bon maybe  directly  oxidised  in  several  cases, 
obtaining  from  its  contact  with  hydrogen  in 
eremacausis  a  property  which  it  does  not 
itself  possess  at  common  temperatures.  But 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the 
eremacausis  of  bodies  containing  hydrogen, 
must  in  most  cases  be  ascribed  to  another 
cause.  It  appears  to  be  formed  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid, 
by  the  eremacausis  of  saliculite  of  potash.* 

An  alkaline  solution  of  haematin  being 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  0*2 
grm.  absorb  28'6  cubic  centimetres  of  oxy- 
gen gas  in  twenty -four  hours,  the  alkali  ac  • 
quiring  at  the  same  time  6  cubic  centimetres 
of  carbonic  acid.  (Chevreul.)  But  these 
6  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  acid  contain 
only  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  so  that  it 
is  certain  from  this  experiment  that  j  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  have  not  united  with  the 
carbon.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  during 
the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen,  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  had  united  with  the  oxygon  con- 
tained in  the  hfematin,  and  had  separated 
from  the  other  elements  as  carbonic  acid. 

The  experiments  of  De  Saussure  upon 
the  decay  of  woody  fibre  show  that  such  a 
separation  is  quite  possible.  Moist  woody 
fibre  evolved  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
for  every  volume  of  oxygen  which  it  ab- 
sorbed. It  has  just  been  mentioned  thai 
carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  volume  of 
oxygen.  Now,  woody  fibre  contains  carbon 
and  the  elements  of  water,  so  that  the  result 
of  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  it  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  pure  charcoal  had  combined 
directly  with  oxvgen.  But  the  characters 
of  woody  fibre  show,  that  the  elements  of 
water  are  not  contained  in  it  in  the  form  of 
water;  for,  were  this  the  case,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum  must  also  be  considered  as  hydrates 
of  carbon. 


In  this  case  it  is  evident,  that  the  oxygen  absorbed 
has  united  merely  with  the  hydrogen. 

*  This  salt,  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, absorbs  3  atoms  of  oxygen  ;  melanic  acid 
is  produced,  a  body  resembling  humus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  wnich,  the  elements 
of  1  atom  of  acetic  acid  are  separated  from  the 
saliculous  acid. 
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But  if  the  hydrogen  does   not  exist  in  '  dent  that  phosphorus   and    hycffogen   are 
woodv  fibre  in  the  form  of  water,  the  direct  I  more  combustible  than  charcoal,  that  is,  thai 


oxidation  of  the  carbon  cannot  be  considered 
as  at  all  probable,  without  rejecting  all  the 
facts  estabhshed  by  experiment  regarding 
the  process  of  combustion  at  low  tempera- 
lures. 

If  we  examine  the  action  of  oxygen  upon 
a  substance  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  such  as  alcohol,  we  find   most 
distinctly,  that  the  direct  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  last  stage  of  its  oxidation, 
and  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  series  of  changes, 
the  last  of  which  is  a  complete  combustion 
of  the  hydrogen     Aldehyde,  acetic,  formic, 
oxahc,  and  carbonic  acids,  form  a  connected 
chain  of  products  arising  from  the  oxidation 
of    alcohol;    and   the   successive   changes 
which  this  fluid  expeiiences  from  the  action 
of  oxygen  may  be  readily  traced  in  them. 
Aldehyde  is  alcohol  minus  hydrogen;  acetic 
acid  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  alde- 
hyde with  oxygen.     Formic  acid  and  water 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic  acid  with 
oxygen.   When  all  the  hydrogen  is  removed 
from  this  formic  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  latter  acid  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  by  uniting  with  an  additional 
portion   of   oxygen.      All    these   products 
appear  to  be  formed  simultaneously,  by  the 
action  of  oxidising  agents  on  alcohol ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  fornia- 
tion  of  the  last  product,  the  carbonic  acid, 
does  not  take  place  until  all  the  hydrogen 
has  been  abstracted. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  drying  oils 
certainly  does  not  depend  upon  the  oxida- 
tion of  their  carbon ;  for  in  raw  nut-oil,  for 
example,  which  was  not  free  from  mucilage 
and  other  substances,  only  twenty-one  vo- 
lumes of  carbonic,  acid   were   formed   for 
every  146  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  absorbed. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  combustion 
or  oxidation  at  low  temperatures   produces 
results  quite  similar  to  combustion  at  high 
temperatures  with  limited  access  of  air.     The 
most  combustible  element  of  a  compound, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
must  become  oxidised  first,  for  its  superior 
combustibility  is  caused  by  its  being  enabled 
to  unite  with  oxygen  at  a  temperature  at 
which  the  other  elements  cannot  enter  into 
that  combination ;  this  property  having  the 
same  effect  as  a  greater  affinity. 

The  combustibility  of  potassium   is   no 
measure  for  its  affinity  for  oxygen ;  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  attraction  of  mag- 
nesium and  aluminium  for  oxygen  is  greater 
than  that  of  potassium  for  tl\e  same  element; 
but  neither  of  those  metals  oxidises  either 
in  air  or  water  at  common  temperatures, 
wnilst   potassium   decomposes  water  with 
great  violence,  and  appropriates  its  oxygen. 
Phosphorus  and  hydrogen  combine  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  first 
in  moist  air,  the   second  when  in  contact 
with  finely-divided  platinum ;   while  char- 
coal requires  a  red  heat  before  it  can  enter 
mto  combination  with  oxygen.     It  is  evi- 


tneir  affinity  for  oxygen  at  comm^m  tempera- 
tures is  greater ;  and  this  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain, because  it  is  found,  that  carbon  in  cer- 
tain other  conditions  shows  a  much  greater 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  either  of  tnose  sub- 
stances. 

In  putrefaction,  the  conditions  are  evi- 
dently present,  under  which  the  affinity  of 
carbon  for  oxygen  comes  into  play ;  neither 
expansion,  cohesion,  nor  the  gaseous  state, 
opposes  it,  whilst  in  eremacausis  all  these 
restraints  have  to  be  overcome. 

The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  during 
the  decay  or  eremacausis  of  animal  or  vege- 
table bodies  which  are  rich  in  hydrogen, 
must  accordingly  be  ascribed  to  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  elements  or  disturbance  in  their 
attractions,  similar  to  that  which  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 

The  eremacausis  of  such  substances  is, 
therefore,  a  decomposition  analogous  to  the 
putrefaction  of  azotised  bodies.   For  in  these 
there  are  two  affinities  at  play  ;  the  aflSnity 
of  nitrogen  for  hydrogen,  and  that  of  carbon 
for  oxygen,  and  both  facilitate  the  disunion 
of  the  elements.     Now  there  are  two  affini- 
ties also  in  action  in  those  bodies  whicn  de- 
cay with   the   evolution   of  carbonic  acid. 
One  of  these  affinities  is  the  attraction  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  for  the  hydrogen  of  the 
substance,  which  corresponds  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  nitrogen  for  the  same  element ;  and 
the  other  is  the  affinity  of  the  carbon  of  the 
substance  for  its  oxygen,  which  is  constant 
under  all  circumstances. 

When  wood  putrefies  in  marshes,  carbon 
and  oxygen  are  separated  from  its  elements 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen 
in  the  form  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  But 
when  wood  decays  or  putrefies  in  the  air, 
its  hydrogen  does  not  combine  with  carbon, 
but  with  oxygen,  for  which  it  has  a  much 
greater  affinity  at  common  temperatures. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  the  complete  simi- 
larity of  these  processes,  that  decaying  and 
putrefying  bodies  can  mutually  replace  one 
another  in  their  reciprocal  actions. 

All  putrefying  bod*ies  pass  into  the  state 
of  decay,  when  exposed  freely  to  the  air, 
and  all  decaying  matters  into  that  of  putre- 
faction when  air  is  excluded.  All  bodies, 
likewise,  in  a  state  of  decay  are  capable  of 
inducing  putrefaction  in  other  bodies  in  the 
same  manner  as  putrefying  bodies  them 
selves  do. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

EREMACAUSIS  OR  DECAY  OP  BODIES  DESTI- 
TUTE OF  nitrogen:  formation  of  ACETIC 
ACID. 

All  those  substances  which   appear   to 
possess  the  property  of  entering  spontar.e- 
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ously  into  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  do  ' 
not  in  reality  suffer  those  changes  without ' 
Bome  previous  disturbance  in  the  attraction  | 
of  their  elements.    Eremacausis  always  pre- 
cedes fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  it 
is  not  until  after  the  absorption  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxygen  that  the  signs  of  a  trans- 
formation in  the  interior  of  the  substances 
show  themselves. 

It  IS  a  very  general  error  to  suppose  that 
organic  substances  have  the  power  of  un- 
dergoing change  spontaneously,  without  the 
aid  of  an  external  cause.  When  they  are 
not  in  a  state  of  change,  it  is  necessary,  be- 
fore they  can  assume  that  state,  that  the 
existing  equilibrium  of  their  elements  should 
be  disturbed ;  and  the  most  common  cause 
of  this  disturbance  is  undoubtedly  the  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  all  bodies. 

The  juices  of  the  fruit  or  other  part  of  a 
plant  which  very  readily  undergo  decompo- 
sition, retain  their  properties  unchanged  as 
long  as  they  are  protected  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  air,  that  is,  as  long  as  the 
cells  or  organs  in  which  they  are  contained 
resist  the  influence  of  the  air.  It  is  not 
until  after  the  juices  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  have  absorbed  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  that  the  substances  dissolved 
in  them  begin  to  be  decomposed. 

The  beautiful  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac 
upon  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  grapes, 
as  well  as  the  important  practical  improve- 
ments to  which  they  have  led,  are  the  best 
proofs  that  the  atmosphere  possesses  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  changes  of  organic  sub- 
stances.    The  juice  of  grapes  which  were 
expressed  under  a  receiver  filled  wi-th  mer- 
cury, so  that  air  was  completely  excluded, 
did   not  ferment.     But  when  the  smallest 
portion   of  air   was    introduced,  a   certain 
quantity  of  oxygen  became  absorbed,  and 
fermentation  immediately  began.    Although 
the  juice  was  expressed  from  the  grapes  m 
contact  with  air,  under  the  conditions  there- 
fore necessary  to  cause  its  fermentation,  still 
this  change  did  not  ensue  when  the  juice 
was  heated  in  close  vessels  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water.     When  thus  treated, 
it   could    be    preserved   for   years   without 
losing  its  property  of  fermenting.     A  fresh 
exposure  to  the  air  at  any  period  caused  it 
to  ferment. 

Animal  food  of  every  kind,  and  even  the 
most  delicate  vegetables,  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  if  heated  lo  the  temperature  of 
boilins:  water  in  vessels  from  which  the  air 
is  completely  excluded.  Food  thus  pre- 
pared has  been  kept  for  fifteen  years,  and 
upon  opening  the  vessels  after  this  long 
lime,  has  been  found  as  fresh  and  well- fla- 
voured as  when  originally  placed  in  them. 

The  action  of  the  oxygen  in  these  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition  is  very  simple ;  it 
excites  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
azotised  matters  dissolved  in  the  juices ; — 
the  mode  of  combination  of  the  elements  of 
those  matters  undergoes  a  disturbance  and 


change  in  conse  \uence  of  their  contac  with 


oxygen.  The  oxygen  acts  here  m  a  similar 
manner  to  the  friction  or  motion  which  af- 
fects the  mutual  decomposition  of  two  salts, 
the  crystallization  of  salts  from  their  solution, 
or  the  explosion  of  fulminating  mercury.  It 
causes  the  state  of  rest  to  be  converted  into 
a  state  of  motion. 

When  this  condition  of  intestine  motion 
is  once  excited,  the  presence  of  oxygen  is 
no  longer  necessary.  The  smallest  particle 
of  an  azotised  body  in  this  act  of  decompo- 
sition exercises  an  influence  upon  the  parti- 
ticles  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  state  of 
motion  is  thus  propagated  through  the  sub- 
stance. The  air  may  now  be  completely 
excluded,  but  the  fermentation  or  putrefac- 
tion proceeds  uninterruptedly  to  its  comple- 
tion. It  has  been  remarked  that  the  mere 
contact  of  carbonic  acid  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce fermentation  in  the  juices  of  several 
fruits. 

The  contact  of  ammonia  and  alkalies  in 
general    may   be   mentioned   amongst    the 
chemical   conditions   which  determine   the 
commencement  of  eremacausis  ;    for  their 
presence  causes  many  substances  to  absorb 
oxygen  and  to  decay,  in  which  neither  oxy- 
gen nor  alkalies  alone  produce  that  change. 
Thus  alcohol  does  not  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  at  common  temperatures. 
But  a  solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  absorbs 
oxygen  with  much  rapidity,  and  acquires  a 
brown  colour.     The  alcohol  is  found  after  a 
short  time  lo  contain  acetic  acid,  formic  acid, 
and  the   products   of   the  decomposition  ol 
aldehyde    by   alkalies,   including   aldehyde 
resin,  which  gives  the  liquid  a  brown  colour. 
The  most  general  condition   for  the  pro- 
duction of  eremacausis  in  organic  matter  is 
contact  with  a  body  already  in  the  state  of 
eremacausis  or  putrefaction.   We  have  here 
an  instance  of  true  contagion;  for  the  coni- 
munication  of  the  state  of  combustion  is  in 
reality  the  effect  of  the  contact. 

It  is  decaying  wood  which  causes  fresh 
wood  around  it  to  assume  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  the  very  finely  divided  woody 
fibre  in  the  act  of  decay  which  in  moistened 
jrall-nuts  converts  the  tannic  acid  with  such 
rapidity  into  gallip  acid. 

A  most  remarkable  and  decided  example 
of  this  induction  of  combustion  has  been 
observed  by  De  Saussure.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  moist  woody  fibre, 
cotton,  silk,  or  vegetable  mould,  in  the  act 
of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  converts 
oxygen  gas  which  may  surround  it  into  car- 
bonic acid,  without  change  of  volunrie.  New, 
De  Saussure  added  a  certain  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen gas  to  the  oxygen,  and  observed  a 
diminution  in  volume  immediately  after  the 
addition.  A  part  of  the  hydrogen  gas  had 
disappeared,  and  along  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen,  but  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  had  not  been  formed. 
The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  had  disappeared 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  that  in 
which  they  combine  to  form  water;  a  true 
combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  therefore,  had 
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Deen  induced  by  mere  contact  with  matter 
in  the  state  of  eremacausis.  The  action  of 
the  decaying  substance  here  produced  resuhs 
exactly  similar  to  those  effected  by  spongy 
platinum;  but  that  they  proceeded  from  a 
different  cause  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  ar- 
rests completely  the  action  of  platinum 
on  carburetted  hydrogen,  did  not  retard  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  combustion  of 
the  hydrogen  in  contact  with  the  decaying 

bodies. 

But  the  same  bodies  were  found  by  De 
Saussure  not  to  possess  the  property  just 
described,  before  they  were  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation or  decay ;  and  he  has  shown  that 
even  when  they  are  in  this  state,  the  pre- 
sence of  antiseptic  mailer  destroys  com- 
pletely all  their  influence. 

Let  us  suppose  a  volatile  substance  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  to  be 
substituted  for  the  hydrogen  gas  in  DeSaus- 
sure's  experiments.  Now,  the  hydrogen  in 
such  compounds  being  contained  in  a  state 
of  greater  condensation  would  suffer  a  more 
rapid  oxidation,  that  is,  its  combustion 
would  be  sooner  completed.  This  principle 
is  in  reality  attended  to  in  the  manufactories 
in  which  acetic  acid  is  prepared  according 
to  ihe  new  plan.  In  the  process  there 
adopted  all  the  conditions  are  afforded  for  the 
eremacausis  of  alcohol,  and  for  its  conse- 
quent conversion  into  acetic  acid. 

The  alcohol  is  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  and  spread  over  a  very  extended  sur- 
face, but  these  conditions  are  not  sufficient 
to  effect  its  oxidation.  The  alcohol  must  be 
ntixed  with  a  substance  which  is  with  faci- 
lity changed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
either  enters  intb  eremacausis  by  mere  con- 
tact with  oxygen,  or  by  its  fermentation  or 
putrefaction  yields  products  possessed  of  this 
property.  A  small  quantity  of  beer,  aces- 
cent wine,  a  decoction  of  malt,  honey,  and 
numerous  other  substances  of  this  kind, 
possess  the  action  desired. 

The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances which  possess  this  property  shows, 
that  none  of  them  can  contain  a  peculiar 
matter  which  has  the  property  of  exciting 
*»remacausis;  they  are  only  the  bearers  of  an 
action,  the  influence  of  which  extends  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  its  own  attractions. 
Their  power  consists  in  a  condition  of  de- 
composition or  eremacausis,  which  im- 
presses the  same  condition  upon  the  atoms 
of  alcohol  in  its  vicinity  ;  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  silver  dis- 
solving in  nitric  acid,  in  which  the  platinum 
becomes  oxidised,  by  virtue  of  an  mductive 
action  exercised  upon  it  by  the  silver  in  the 
act  of  its  oxidation.  The  hydrogen  of  the 
alcohol  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  in  contact  with  it,  and  forms  water, 
evolving  heat  at  the  same  time  ;  the  residue 
IS  aldehyde,  a  substance  which  has  as  great 
an  affinity  for  oxygen  as  sulphuric  acid, and 
combines,  therefore,  directly  with  it,  produc- 
ing acetic  acid. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EREMACAUSIS    OF   SUBSTANCES    CONTAININO 
NITROGEN.      NITRIFICATION. 


When  azotised  substances  are  burned  at 
high  temperatures,  their  nitrogen  does  not 
enter  into  direct  combination  with  oxygen. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  assistance 
in  considering  the  process  of  the  eremacau- 
sis of  such  substances.  Azotised  organic 
matter  always  contains  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, both  of  which  elements  have  a  very 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen. 

Now  nitrogen  possesses  a  very  feeble 
affinity  for  that  element,  so  that  its  com- 
pounds during  their  combustion  present 
analogous  phenomena  to  those  which  are 
observed  in  the  combustion  of  substances 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon ;  a  separation  of  the  carbon  of 
the  latter  substances  in  an  uncombined  state 
takes  place,  and  in  the  same  way  the  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen  give  out  that 
element  in  its  gaseous  form. 

When  a  moist  azotised  animal  matter  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  ammonia  is 
always  liberated  ;  nitric  acid  is  never  formed. 
But  when  alkalies  or  alkaline  bases  are 
present,  a  union  of  oxygen  with  the  nitrogen 
takes  place  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  nitrates  are  formed  together  with  the 
other  products  of  oxidation. 

Ahhough  we  see  the  most  simple  means 
and  direct  methods  employed  in  the  great 
processes  of  decomposition  which  proceed 
in  nature,  still  we  find  that  the  final  result 
depends  on  a  succession  of  actions,  which 
are  essentially  influenced  by  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  bodies  submitted  to  decomposition. 
When  it  is  observed  that  the  character  of 
a  substance  remains  unaltered  in  a  whole 
series  of  phenomena,  there  is  no  reason  to 
ascribe  a  new  character  to  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  a  single  phenomenon, 
especially  where  the  explanation  of  that  ac- 
cording to  known  facts  offers  no  difficulty. 

The  most  distinguished  philosophers  sup- 
pose that  the  nitrogen  in  an  ariimal  sub- 
stance, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air, 
water,  and  alkaline  bases,  obtains  the  power 
to  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  and  forni  ni- 
tric acid,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  fact  which  justifies  this  opinion.  It 
is  only  by  the  interposition  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  combustion 
or  oxidation,  that  nitrogen  can  be  converted 
into  an  oxide. 

When  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  cat 
bon,  such  as  cyanogen,  is  burned  in  oxygeu 
gas,  its  carbon  alone  is  oxidised  ;  and  when 
it  is  conducted  over  a  metallic  oxide  heated 
to  redness,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  very 
rarely  produced,  and  never  when  the  carbon 
is  in  excess.  Kuhlmann  found  in  his  ex 
periments,  that  it  was  only  when  cyanogen 
was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  gas 
and  conducted  over  spongy  platinum,  that 
nitric  acid  was  generated. 


Kuhlmann  coull  not  succeed  in  causing 
pure  nitrogen  to  combine  directly  with  oxy- 
gen, even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  thus,  with  the  aid  of  spongy  plati- 
num at  different  temperatures,  no  union 
took  place. 

The  carbon  in  the  cyanogen  gas  must, 
therefore,  have  given  rise  to  the  combustion 
of  the  nitrogen  by  induction. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  ammonia 
(a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen) 
cannot  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
without  the  formation  of  an  oxide  of  nitro- 
gen, and  in  consequence  the  production  of 
nitric  acid. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  facility  with  which 
ammonia  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  determi- 
nation of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  a  com- 
pound subjected  to  analysis,  in  which  it  is 
either  contained  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  or 
from  which  ammonia  is  formed  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  For  when  ammonia  is 
passed  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  it  is 


form,  nitrogen  possesses  a  much  greater  dis- 
position to  unite  with  oxygen  than  it  has  in 
any  of  its  other  compounds ;  we  can  with 
difficulty  resist  the  conclusion,  that  ammo- 
nia is  the  general  cause  of  nitrification  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Azotised  animal  matter  is  not,  therefore, 
the  immediate  cause  of  nitrification,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  production  of  nitric  acid  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  slow  and  continued  source 
of  ammonia. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  that  ammonia  is  always  pre- 
sent in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  nitrates 
might  thence  be  formed  in  substances  which 
themselves  contained  no  azotised  matter.  It 
is  known  also,  that  porous  substances  pos- 
sess generally  the  power  of  condensing  am- 
monia; there  are  few  ferruginous  earths 
which  do  not  evolve  ammoniacal  products 
when  heated  to  redness,  and  ammonia  is  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  smell  perceived  upon 
moistening  aluminous  minerals.  Thus,  am- 
monia, by  being  a  constituent  of  the  atmo- 


converted,   either   completely   or   partially,    sphere,  is  a  very  widely  diffused  cause  of 


into  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  conducted  over 
peroxide  of  manganese  or  iron  heated  to 
redness,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia is  obtained,  if  the  ammonia  be  in  excess; 
and  the  same  decomposition  happens  when 
ammonia  and  oxygen  are  together  passed 
over  red-hot  spongy  platinum. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  nitrogen  occurs  rarely  during 
the  combustion  of  compounds  of  the  latter 
element  with  carbon,  but  that  nitric  acid  is 
always  a  product  when  ammonia  is  present 
in  the  substance  exposed  to  oxidation. 

The  cause  wherefore  the  nitrogen  in  am- 
monia exhibits  such  a  strong  disposition  to 
become  converted  ipto  nitric  acid  is  un- 
doubtedly that  the  two  products,  which  are 
the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  constituents 
of  ammonia,  possess  the  power  of  uniting 
with  one  another.  Now  this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  combustion  of  compounds  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen ;  here  one  of  the  products  is 
carbonic  acid,  which,  on  account  of  its 
gaseous  form,  must  oppose  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  by  preventing 
their  mutual  contact,  while  the  superior 
affinity  of  its  carbon  for  the  oxvijen  during 
the  art  of  its  formation  will  aid  this  effect. 


nitrification,  which  will  come  into  play 
whenever  the  different  conditions  necessary 
for  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  are  combined. 
It  is  probable  that  other  organic  bodies  in 
the  state  of  eremacausis  are  the  means  of 
causing  the  combustion  of  ammonia;  at  all 
events,  the  cases  are  very  rare,  in  which 
nitric  acid  is  generated  from  ammonia,  in 
the  absence  of  all  matter  capable  of  erema* 
causis. 

From  the  preceding  observations  on  the 
causes  of  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  de- 
cay, we  may  now  draw  several  conclusions 
calculated  to  correct  the  views  generally  en- 
tertained respecting  the  fermentation  of  wine 
and  beer,  and  several  other  important  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition  which  occur  in 
nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON    VINOUS    FERMENTATION  : —  WINE    AND 

BEER. 


It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  fer- 
mentation is  excited  in  the  juice  of  grapes 
by  the  access  of  air;  alcohol  and  carbonic 
When  suflficient  access  of  air  is  admitted  acid  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
during  the  combustion  of  ammonia,  water  ,  the  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid.  But  it  was 
is  formed  as  well  as  nitric  acid,  and  both  of  j  also  stated,  that  the  process  once  commenced, 
these  bodies  combine  toijether.  The  pre-  continues  until  all  the  sugar  is  completely 
sence  of  water  may.  indeed,  be  considered  as  decomposed,  quite  independently  of  any 
one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  nitrification,  further  influence  of  the  air. 
since  nitric  acid  cannot  exist  without  it.  In  addition  to  the  alcohol  arid  carbonic 

Eremacausis  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction,  dif-  acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
fering  from  the  common  process  of  putrefac- I  juice,  there  is  also  produced  a  yellow  or 
tion,  onlv  in  the  part  which  the  oxvi^f^n  of  the  !  gray  insoluble  substance,  containing  a  large 
«iir  plays  in  the  transformations  of  the  body  in  quantity  of  nitrogen.  It  is  this  body  which 
decay.'  When  this  is  remembered,  and  when  possesses  the  power  of  inducmg  fprmenta- 
it  is  considered  that  in  the  transposition  of  the  tion  in  a  new  solution  of  sugar,  and  which 
elememsofazotis.^d  bodies  their  nitrogen  as-  basin  consequence  received  the  name  of 
•umes  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  that  in  this  ferment. 
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The  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  pro- 
duced from  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  and 
tne  ferment  from  those  azotised  constituents 
of  the  grape -juice,  which  have  been  termed 
gluten,  or  vegetable  albumen. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  De 
Saussure,  fresh  impure  gluten  evolved,  in 
five  weeks,  twenty-eight  times  its  volume  of 
d  gas  which  consisted  J  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  ^  of  pure  hydrogen  gas ;  ammoniacal 
salts  of  several  organic  acids  were  formed 
at  the  same  time.  Water  must,  therefore, 
be  decomposed  during  the  putrefaction  of 
gluten  ;  the  oxygen  of  this  water  must  enter 
into  combination  with  some  of  its  consti- 
tuents, whilst  hydrogen  is  liberated,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  happens  only  in  decom- 
positions of  the  most  energetic  kind.  Nei- 
ther ferment  nor  any  substance  similar  to  it 
is  formed  in  this  case ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  in  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  vege- 
table juices,  no  escape  of  hydrogen  gas  takes 
place. 

It  is  evident  that  the  decomposition  which 
gluten  suffers  in  an  isolated  state,  and  that 
which  it  undergoes  when  dissolved  in  a  ve- 
getable juice,  belong  to  two  different  kinds 
of  transformations.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  its  change  to  the  insoluble  state 
depends  upon  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  for 
its  separation  in  this  state  may  be  effected, 
imder  certain  conditions,  by  free  exposure 
•»)  \hp  air,  without  the  presence  of  ferment- 
ing sugar.  It  is  known  also  that  the  juice 
of  grapes,  or  vegetable  juices  in  general, 
become  turbid  when  in  contact  with  air,  be- 
fore fermentation  commences  ;  and  this  tur- 
bidity is  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  inso- 
luble precipitate  of  the  same  nature  as  fer- 
ment. 

From  the  phenono^na  which  have  been 
observed  during  the  fermentation  of  wort,*  it 
is  known  with  perfect  certainty  that  ferment 
is  formed  from  gluten  at  the  same  time  that 
the  transformation  of  the  sugar  is  effected  ; 
for  the  wort  contains  the  azotised  matter  of 
the  corn,  namely,  gluten  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  it  exists  m  the  juice  of  grapes.  The 
wort  ferments  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  but 
after  its  decomposition  is  completed,  the 
quantity  of  ferment  or  yeast  is  found  to  be 
thirty  times  greater  than  it  was  originally. 

Yeast  from  beer  and  that  from  wine,  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  present  the 
same  form  and  general  appearance.  They 
are  both  acted  on  in  the  same  manner  by 
alkalies  and  acids,  and  possess  the  power  of 
inducing  fermentation  anew  in  a  solution  of 
sugar ;  in  short,  they  must  be  considered 
as  identical. 

The  fact  that  water  is  decomposed  during 
the  putrefaction  of  gluten  has  been  com- 
pletely proved.  The  tendency  of  the  carbon 
of  the  gluten  to  appropriate  the  oxygen  of 
water  must  also  always  be  in  action,  whether 
the  gluten  is  decomposed  in  a  soluble  or  in- 

*  Wort  is  an  infusion  of  malt ;  it  consiats  of  the 


soluble  parts  of  this  substance  dissolved  in  water,  i  ripe  is  called  must. 


soluble  state.  These  considerations,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  circumstance  which  al) 
the  experiments  made  on  this  subject  appear 
to  point  out,  that  the  conversion  of  gluten 
to  the  insoluble  state  is  the  result  of  oxida- 
tion, lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  oxygen 
consumed  in  this  process  is  derived  from  the 
elements  of  water,  or  from  the  sugar  which 
contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  same 
proportion  as  water.  At  all  events,  the  oxy 
gen  thus  consumed  in  the  fermentation  of 
wine  and  beer  is  not  taken  from  the  atmo 
sphere. 

The  fermentation  of  pure  sugar  in  con 
tact  with  yeast  must  evidently  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent process    from   the  fermentation   of 
wort  or  must.* 

In  the  former  case,  the  yeast  disappears 
during  the  decomposition  of  sugar;  but  in 
the  latter,  a  transformation  of  gluten  is 
effected  at  the  same  time,  by  which  ferment 
is  generated.  Thus  yeast  is  destroyed  in  the 
one  case,  but  is  formed,  in  the  other. 

Now  since  no  free  hydrogen  gas  can  be 
delected  during  the  fermentation  of  beer  and 
wine,  it  is  evident  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
gluten,  that  is,  its  conversion  into  ferment, 
must  take  place  at  the  cost  either  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  water,  or  of  that  of  the  sugar ; 
whilst  the  hydrogen  which  is  set  free  must 
enter  into  new  combinations,  or  by  the  de- 
oxidation  of  the  sugar,  new  compounds  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and 
small  quantity  of  oxygen,  together  with  the 
carbon  of  the  sugar,  must  be  formed. 

It  is  well  knov/n  that  wine  and  fermented 
liquors  generally  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
alcohol,  other  substances  which  could  not 
be  detected  before  their  fermentation,  and 
which  must  have  been  formed,  therefore, 
during  that  process  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  production  of  mannite.  The  smell  and 
taste  which  distinguished  wine  from  all 
other  fermented  hquids  are  known  to  depend 
upon  an  ether  of  a  volatile  and  highly  com- 
bustible acid  ;  the  ether  is  of  an  oily  nature, 
and  has  received  the  name  (Enanthic  ether. 
It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  smell  and  taste 
of  brandy  from  corn  and  potato  are  owing 
to  a  peculiar  oil,  the  oil  of  potatoes.  This 
oil  is  more  closely  allied  to  alcohol  in  its 
properties,  than  to  any  other  organic  sub- 
stance. 

These  bodies  are  products  of  the  deoxida- 
tion  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  fer- 
menting liquids ;  they  contain  less  oxygen 
than  sugar  or  gluten,  but  are  remarkable  for 
the  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  enters 
into  their  composition. 

(Enanthic  acid  contains  an  equal  number 
of  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
exactly  the  same  proportions  of  these  ele- 
ments, therefore,  as  sugar,  but  by  no  means 
the  same  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  oil  of 
potatoes  contains  much  more  hydrogen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 

*  The  liquid  expressed  from  grapes  when  fully 


volatile  liquids  are  formed  by  a  mutual  in- 
terchange of  the  elements  of  gluten  and 
sugar,  in  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  true 
process  of  putrefaction,  still  it  is  certain,  that 
other  causes  exercise  an  influence  upon  their 
production  and  peculiarities. 

The  substances  in  wine  to  which  its  taste 
and  smell  are  owing,  are  generated  during 
the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  such  grapes 
as  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  tartaric  acid ; 
they  are  not  found  in  wines  which  are  free 
from  all  acid,  or  which  contain  a  difierent 
organic  acid,  such  as  acetic  acid. 

The  wines  of  warm  climates  possess  no 
odour ;  wines  grown  in  France  have  it  in  a 
marked  degree,  but  in  the  wines  from  the 
Rhine  the  perfume  is  most  intense.  The 
kinds  of  grapes  on  the  Rhine,  which  ripen 
very  late,  and  scarcely  ever  completely,  such 
as  the  Riessling  and  Orleans,  have  the 
strongest  perfume  or  bouquet,  and  contain, 
proportionally,  a  larger  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid.  The  earlier  grapes,  such  as  the  Rur 
laiider,  and  others,  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  alcohol,  and  are  similar  to  Spanish 
wines  in  their  flavour,  but  they  possess  no 
bouquet. 

The  grapes  grown  at  the  Cape,  from 
Riesslings  transplanted  from  the  Rhine, 
produce  an  excellent  wine,  which  does  not, 
however,  possess  the  aroma  which  distin- 
guishes Rhenish  wine. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  the  acid 
of  wines,  and  their  characteristic  perfumes, 
have  some  connexion,  for  they  are  always 
found  together;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  presence  of  the  former 
exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latter.  This  influence  is  very 
plainly  observed  in  the  fermentation  of  li- 
quids, which  are  quite  free  from  tartaric 
acid,  and  particularly  of  those  which  are 
nearly  neutral  or  alkaline,  such  as  the  mash* 
of  potatoes  or  corn. 

The  brandy  obtained  from  corn  and  pota- 
toes contains  an  ethereal  oil  of  a  similar  com- 
position in  both,  to  which  these  liquors  owe 
their  peculiar  smell.  This  oil  is  generated 
during  the  fermentation  of  the  mash ;  it  exists 
ready  formed  in  the  fermented  liquids,  and 
distils  over  with  alcohol,  when  a  gentle  heat 
is  applied. 

It  is  observed  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
alcohol  is  obtained  when  the  mash  is  made 
quite  neutral  by  means  of  ashes  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  that  the  proportion  of  oil  in  the 
brandy  is  also  increased. 

Now  it  is  known  that  brandy  made  from 
potato  starch,  which  has  been  converted 
into  sugar  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  com- 
pletely free  from  the  potato  oil,  so  that 
this  substance  must  be  generated  in  con- 
eequence  of  a  change  suffered  by  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  potatoes  during  their 
fermentation. 


Experience  has  shown  that  the  simulta- 
neous fermentation  or  putrefaction  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  by  which  this  oil  is  generated^ 
may  be  completely  prevented  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  brandy  from  corn.* 

The  same  malt,  which  in  the  preparation 
of  brandy  yields  a  fluid  containing  the  oil  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  affords  in  the  for 
mation  of  beer  a  spirituous  liquor,  in  which 
no  trace  of  that  oil  can  be  detected.     The 
principal  difference  in  the  preparation  of  the 
two  liquids  is,  that  in  the  fermentation  of 
wort,  an  aromatic  substance  (hops)  is  added, 
and  it  is  certain  that  its  presence  modifies 
the  transformations  which  take  place.    Now 
it  is  known  that  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 
and  the  empyreumatic  oils,  arrest  completely 
the  action  ot  yeast;  and  although  the  oil  of 
hops  does  not  possess  this  property,  still  it 
diminishes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  influence 
of  decomposing  azotised   bodies  upon  the 
conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.    There 
is,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that  some 
aromatic  substances,  when  added  to  ferment- 
ing mixtures,  are  capable  of  producing  very 
various  modifications  in  the  nature  of  the 
products  generated. 

Whatever  opinion,  however,  may  be  held 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  volatile  odorife- 
rous substances  obtained  in  the  fermentation 
of  wine,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  charac- 
teristic smell  of  wine  is  owing  to  an  ether 
of  an  organic  acid,  resembling  one  of  the 
fatty  acids  (oinanthic  ether.) 

It  is  only  in  liquids  which  contain  other 
very  soluble  acids,  that  the  fatty  acids  and 
OGnanthic  acids  are  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  the  ether  of  alcohol,  and 
of  thus  producing  compounds  of  a  peculiar 
smell.  This  ether  is  found  in  aU  wines 
which  contain  free  acid,  and  is  absent  from 
those  in  which  no  acids  are  present.  This 
acid,  therefore,  is  the  means  by  which  the 
smell  is  produced;  since  without  its  presence 
oenanthic  ether  could  not  be  formed. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  oil  of  brandy 
made  from  corn  consists  of  a  fatty  acid  not 
converted  into  ether;  it  dissolves  oxide  of 
copper  and  metallic  oxides  in  general,  and 
combines  with  the  alkalies. 

The  principal  constituent  of  this  oil  is  an 
acid  identical  in  composition  with  oenanthic 
acid,  but  different  in  properties.  (Mulder.) 
It  is  formed  in  fermenting  liquids,  which,  if 
they  be  acid,  contain  only  acetic  acid,  a  body 
which  has  no  influence  in  causing  other 
acids  to  form  ethers. 

The  oil  of  brandy  made  from  potatoes  is 
the  hydrate  of  an  organic  base  analogous  to 
ether,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  entering  mto 
combination  with  acids.  It  is  formed  in 
considerable  quantity  in  fermenting  liquids 
which  are  slightly  alkaline;  under  circum- 


*  Mash  is  the  mixture  of  malt,  potatoes,  and 
water,  in  the  mash  tun,  a  large  vessel  in  which  it 
b  infused. 
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*  In  the  manufactory  of  M.  Dubrunfant,  so  con- 
siderable a  quantity  of  this  oil  is  ohlained   under 
certain   circumstances  from  brandy  made  from 
I  poratoes,  that  it  might  be  employed  for  the  pur 
I  pose  of  illuminating  his  whole  manufactory. 
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Stances,  consequently,  in  which  it  is  inca- 
pable of  combining  with  an  acid. 

The  products  of  the  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  of  neutral  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  are  generally  accompanied  by  sub- 
stances of  an  offensive  odour;  but  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  the  generation  of  a 
true  ethereal  oil  is  seen  in  the  fermentation 
of  the  Herba  ceniaurium  minorius,  a  plant 
which  possesses  no  smell.  When  it  is  ex- 
posed in  water  to  a  slightly  elevated  tempe- 
rature it  ferments,  and  emits  an  agreeable 
penetrating  odour.  By  the  distillation  of  the 
liquid,  an  ethereal  oily  substance  of  great 
volatility  is  obtained,  which  excites  a  prick- 
ing sensation  in  the  eyes,  and  a  flow  of 
tears.     (Biichner.) 

The  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  present 
the  same  phenomena;  when  fresh  they  pos- 
sess very  little  or  no  smell.  When  they  are 
subjected  to  distillation  with  water,  a  weak 
ammoniacal  liquid  is  obtained,  upon  which 
a  fatty  crystallizable  substance  swims,  which 
does  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  is  quite  desti- 
tute of  smell.  But  when  the  same  plant, 
after  being  dried,  is  moistened  with  water, 
tied  together  in  small  bundles,  and  placed 
in  heaps,  a  peculiar  process  of  decomposi- 
tion takes  place.  Fermentation  commences, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen ;  the  leaves  now  become  warm  and 
«.iiiit  the  characteristic  smell  of  prepared  to- 
bacco and  snuff.  When  the  fermentation  is 
carefully  promoted  and  too  high  a  heat 
avoided,  this  smell  increases  and  becomes 
more  delicate;  and  after  the  fermentation  is 
completed,  an  oily  azotised  volatile  matter 
called  nicotine  is  found  in  the  leaves.  This 
substance — nicotine,  which  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  a  base,  was  not  present  before 
the  fermentation.  -The  different  kinds  of 
tobacco  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
like  wines,  by  having  very  different  odorife- 
rous substances,  which  are  generated  along 
with  the  nicotine. 

We  know  that  most  of  the  blossoms  and 
vegetable  substances  which  possess  a  smell 
owe  this  property  to  a  volatile  oil  existing 
in  them  ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  others 
emit  a  smell  only  when  they  undergo  change 
or  decomposition. 

Arsenic  and  arsenious  acid  are  both  quite 
inodorous.  It  is  only  during  their  oxidation 
that  they  emit  their  characteristic  odour  of 
garlic.  The  oil  of  the  berries  of  the  elder- 
tree,  many  kinds  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil 
of  lemons,  possess  a  smell  only  during  their 
oxidation  or  decay.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  many  blossoms;  and  Geiger  has  shown, 
that  the  smell  of  musk  is  owing  to  its  gradual 
putrefaction  and  decay. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  the  peculiar  odor- 
ous principle  of  many  vegetable  substances 
is  newly  formed  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  saccharine  juices  of  the  plants.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  fact,  that  very  small  quantities 
of  the  blossoms  of  the  violet,  elder,  linden, 
or  cowslip,  added  to  a  fermenting  liquid,  are 
sufficient  to  communicate  a  very  strong  taste 


and  smell,  which  «he  addition  of  the  water 
distilled  from  a  quantity  a  hundred  times 
greater  would  not  effect.  The  various  kinds 
of  beer  manufactured  in  Bavaria  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  flavours,  which  are 
given  by  allowing  small  quantities  of  the 
herbs  and  blossoms  of  particular  plants  to 
ferment  along  with  the  wort.  On  the  Rhine, 
also,  an  artificial  bouquet  is  often  given  to 
wine  for  fraudulent  purposes,  by  the  addition 
of  several  species  of  the  sage  and  rue  to  the 
fermenting  liquor;  but  the  fictitious  perfume 
thus  obtained  differs  from  the  genuine  aroma, 
by  its  inferior  durability,  and  by  being  gra- 
dually dissipated. 

The  juice  of  grapes  grown  in  different 
climates  differs  not  only  in  the  proportion 
of  free  acid  which  it  contains,  but  also  in 
respect  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved  in 
it.  The  quantity  of  azotised  matter  in  the 
juice  seems  to  be  the  same  in  whatever  part 
the  grapes  may  grow;  at  least  no  difference 
has  been  observed  in  the  amount  of  yeast 
formed  during  fermentation  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  on  the  Rhine. 

The  grapes  grown  in  hot  climates,  as  well 
as  the  boiled  juice  obtained  from  them,  are 
proportionally  rich  in  sugar.  Hence,  during 
the  fermentation  of  the  juice,  the  complete 
decomposition  of  its  azotised  matters,  and 
their  separation  in  the  insoluble  state,  are 
effected  before  all  the  sugar  has  been  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  A 
certain  quantity  of  the  sugar  consequently 
remains  mixed  with  the  wine  in  an  unde- 
com posed  slate,  the  condition  necessary  for 
its  further  decomposition  being  absent. 

The  azotised  matters  in  the  juice  of  grapes 
of  the  temperate  zones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  completely  separated  in  the  insoluble 
state,  when  the  entire  transformation  of  the 
sugar  is  effected.  The  wine  of  these  grapes, 
therefore,  does  not  contain  sugar,  but  vari- 
able quantities  of  undecomposed  gluten  in 
solution. 

This  gluten  gives  the  wine  the  property 
of  becoming  spontaneously  converted  into 
vinegar,  when  the  access  of  air  is  not  pre- 
vented. For  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes 
insoluble;  and  its  oxidation  is  communi- 
cated to  the  alcohol,  which  is  converted  into 
acetic  acid. 

By  allowing  the  wme  to  remain  at  rest  in 
casks  with  a  very  limited  access  of  air,  and 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  the  oxida- 
tion of  this  azotised  matter  is  effected  with- 
out the  alcohol  undergoing  the  same  change, 
a  higher  temperature  being  necessary  to 
enable  alcohol  to  combine  with  oxygen.  As 
long  as  the  wine  in  the  stilling-casks  de- 
posits yeast,  it  can  still  be  caused  to  ferment 
by  the  addition  of  sugar,  but  old  well-layed 
wine  has  lost  this  property,  because  the  con- 
dition necessary  for  fermentation,  namely,  a 
substance  in  the  act  of  decomposition  or 
putrefaction,  is  no  longer  present  in  it. 

In  hotels  and  other  places  where  wine  is 
drawn  gradually  from  a  cask,  and  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  air  necessarily  introduced. 


us  eremacausis,  that  is,  its  conversion  into 
acetic  acid,  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  This 
acid,  by  entering  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cask,  or 
dissolved  in  the  wine,  prevents  the  oxidation 
of  the  organic  matter. 

The  various  kinds  of  beer  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  same  way  as  the  wines. 

English,  French,  and  most  of  the  German 
beers,  are  converted  into  vinegar  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  air.  But  this  property 
IS  not  possessed  by  Bavarian  beer,  which 
may  be  kept  in  vessels  only  half  filled  with- 
out acidifying  or  experiencing  any  change. 
This  valuable  quality  is  obtained  for  it  by  a 
peculiar  management  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  wort.  The  perfection  of  experimental 
knowledge  has  here  led  to  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  problems  of  the 
theory  of  fermentation. 

Wort  is  proportionally  richer  in  gluten 
than  in  sugar,  so  that  during  its  fermenta- 
tion in  the  common  way,  a  great  quantity 
of  yeast  is  formed  as  a  thick  scum.  The 
carbonic  acid  evolved  during  the  process  at- 
taches itself  to  the  particles  of  the  yeast,  by 
which  they  become  specifically  lighter  than 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  rise 
to  Its  surface.  Gluten  in  the  act  of  oxida- 
tion comes  in  contact  with  the  particles  of 
the  decomposing  sugar  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid.  The  carbonic  acid  from  the  sugar 
and  insoluble  ferment  from  the  gluten  are 
disengaged  simultaneously,  and  cohere  to- 
gether. 

A  great  quantity  of  gluten  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  fermented  liquid,  even  after  the 
transformation  of  the  sugar  is  completed, 
and  this  gluten  causes  the  conversion  of  the 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  on  account  of  its 
strong  disposition  to  attract  oxygen,  and  to 
undergo  decay.  Now,  it  is  plain,  that  with 
its  separation,  and  that  of  all  substances  ca- 
pable of  attracting  oxygen,  the  beer  would 
lose  the  property  of  becoming  acid.  This 
end  is  completely  attained  in  the  process  of 
fermentation  adopted  in  Bavaria. 

The  wort,  after  having  been  treated  with 
hops  in  the  usual  manner,  is  thrown  into 
very  wide  flat  vessels,  in  which  a  large  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  fermentation  is  then  allowed  to  proceed, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  chambers  in 
which  the  vessels  are  placed  is  never  allowed 
to  rise  above  45  to  50°  F.  The  fermentation 
lasts  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  during  its  continuance  is 
not  in  large  bubbles  which  burst  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  but  in  small  bubbles 
like  those  which  escape  from  a  liquid  satu- 
rated by  high  pressure.  The  surface  of  the 
wort  is  scarcely  covered  with  a  scum,  and 
all  the  yeast  is  deposited  on  the  bottom  of 
tlie  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  viscous  sediment. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  fermpntalion,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  recall  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  transform- 


ation of  gluten  or  other  azotised  matters  is 
a  process  consisting  of  several  stages.    The 
first  stage  is  the  conversion  of  the  gluten 
into  insoluble  ferment  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid,  and  as  the  transformation  of  the  su- 
gar goes  on  at  the  same  ume,  caroonic  acid 
and  yeast   are  simultaneously   disengaged. 
It  is  known  with  certainty,  mat  inis  lorma- 
tion  of  yeast  depends  upon   oxygen   Deing 
appropriated  by  the  gluten  in  the  act  of  de- 
composition ;  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
shown  whether  this  oxygen  is  derived  from 
the  water,  sugar,  or  from  the  gluten  itself; 
whether  it  combines  directly  with  the  glu- 
ten, or  merely  with  its  hydrogen,  so  as  to 
form  water.     For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  definite  idea  of  the  process,  we  may  de- 
signate the  first  change  as  the  stage  of  oxida- 
tion.    This  oxidation   of  the   gluten  then, 
and  the   transposition  of  the  atoms  of  the 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
necessarily  attendant  on  each  other,  so  that 
if  the  one  is  arrested  the  other  must  also 
cease. 

Now,  the  yeast  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  not  the  product  of  a  com- 
plete decomposition,  but  is  oxidised  gluten 
still  capable  of  undergoing  a  new  transform- 
ation by  the  transposition  of  its  constituent 
elements.  By  virtue  of  this  condition  it  has 
the  power  to  excite  fermentation  in  a  solu-  I 
tion  of  sugar ;  and  if  the  gluten  be  also  pre- 
sent, the  decomposing  sugar  induces  its 
conversion  into  fresh  yeast,  so  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  yeast  appears  to  reproduce 
itself. 

Yeast  of  this  kind  is  oxidised  gluten  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
state  it  induces  a  similar  transformation  in 
the  elements  of  the  sugar. 

The  yeast  formed  during  the  fermentation 
of  Bavarian  beer  is  oxidised  gluten  in  a  state 
of  decay.  The  process  of  decomposition 
which  its  constituents  are  suffering,  gives 
rise  to  a  very  protracted  putrefaction  (/er- 
mentation)  in  the  sugar.  The  intensity  of 
the  action  is  diminislied  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  the  gluten  which  tiie  fluid  still  holds  in 
solution  takes  no  part  in  it ;  the  sugar  in 
fermentation  does  not  excite  a  similar  state 
in  the  gluten. 

But  the  contact  of  the  already  decaying 
and  precipitated  gluten  or  yeast  causes  the 
eremacausis  of  the  gluten  dissolved  in  the 
wort ;  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  from  the  air, 
and  all  the  gluten  in  solution  is  deposited  as 
yeast. 

The  ordinary  frothy  yeast  may  be  removed 
from  fermenting  beer  by  filtration,  without 
the  fermentation  being  thereby  arrested  ;  but 
precipitated  y^ast  of  Bavarian  beer  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  whole  process  of  its 
fermentation  being  interrupted.  The  beer 
ceases  to  ferment  altogether,  or,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  undergoes  the  ordinary 
fermentation. 

The  precipitated  yeast  does  not  excite  or- 
dinary fermentation,  and  consequently  is 
quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose  of  baking ;  but 
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tne  common  frothy  yeast  can  cause  the  kind 
of  fermentation  by  which  the  former  kind 
of  yeast  is  produced. 

When  common  yeast  is  added  to  wort  at 
a  temperature  of  between  40°  and  45^  F.,  a 
slow  tranquil  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
a  matter  is  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  which  may  be  employed  to  excite 
new  fermentation ;  and  when  the  same  ope- 
ration is  repeated  several  times  in  succession, 
me  ordinary  fermentation  changes  into  that 
process  by  which  only  precipitated  yeast  is 
formed.  The  yeast  now  deposited  has  lost 
the  property  of  exciting  ordinary  fermenta- 
tion, but  it  produces  the  other  process  even 
at  a  temperature  of  50^  P. 

In  wort  subjected  to  fermentation,  at  a 
low  temperature,  with  this  kind  of  yeast, 
the  condition  necessary  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  sugar  is  the  presence  of  that 
yeast ;  but  for  the  conversion  of  gluten  into 
ferment  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  some- 
thing more  is  required. 

When  the  power  of  gluten  to  attract  oxy- 
gen is  increased  by  contact  with  precipitated 
yeast  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  unrestrained 
access  of  air  is  the  only  other  condition 
necessary  for  its  own  conversion  into  the 
same  state  of  decay,  that  is  for  its  oxidation. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen  and  gluten  are  conditions  which 
determine  the  eremacausis  of  alcohol  and 
Its  conversion  into  acetic  acid,  but  they  are 
incapable  of  exerting  this  influence  at  low 
temperatures.  A  low  temperature  retards 
the  slow  combustion  of  alcohol,  while  the 
gluten  combines  spontaneously  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  just  as  sulphuric  acid 
does  when  dissolved  in  water.  Alcohol  un- 
dergoes no  such  change  at  low  temperatures, 
but  during  the  oxidation  of  the  gluten  in 
contact  with  it,  is  placed  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  gluten  itself  when  sulphurous 
acid  is  added  to  the  wine  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. The  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  both 
with  the  gluten  and  alcohol  of  wine  not 
treated  with  sulphurous  acid  ;  but  when  this 
acid  is  present  it  combines  with  neither  of 
them,  being  altogether  absorbed  by  the  acid. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  the  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  adopted  in  Bavaria.  The 
oxygen  of  the  air  unites  only  with  the  gluten 
•and  not  with  the  alcohol,  aUhough  it  would 
have  combined  with  both  at  higher  tempe- 
ratures, so  as  to  form  acetic  acid. 

Thus,  then,  this  remarkable  process  of 
fermentation  with  the  precipitation  of  a  mu- 
cous-like ferment  consists  of  a  simultaneous 
putrefaction  and  decay  in  the  same  liquid. 
The  sugar  is  in  the  state  of  putrefaction, 
and  the  gluten  in  that  of  decay. 

Appert's  method  of  preseiving  food,  and 
this  kind  of  fermentation  of  beer,  depend  on 
the  same  principle. 

In  the  fermentation  of  beer  after  this  man- 
ner, all  the  substances  capable  of  decay  are 
separated  from  it  by  means  of  an  unre- 
strained access  of  air,  while  the  temperature 
IB  kept  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  the  alco- 


hol from  combining  with  oxygen.    The  re 
moval  of  these  substances  diminishes  the 
tendency  of  the  beer  to  become  acescent,  or 
in  other  words,  to  suffer  a  farther  transforma 
tion. 

In  Appert's  mode  of  preserving  food, 
oxygen  is  allowed  to  enter  into  combination 
with  the  substance  of  the  food,  at  a  tempe- 
rature at  which  decay,  but  neither  putrefac- 
tion nor  fermentation,  can  take  place.  With 
the  subsequent  exclusion  of  the  oxygen  and 
the  completion  of  the  decay,  every  cause 
which  could  effect  farther  decomposition  of 
the  food  is  removed.  The  conditions  for 
putrefaction  are  rendered  insufficient  in  both 
cases;  in  the  one  by  the  removal  of  the 
substances  susceptible  of  decay,  in  the  other 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  oxygen  which  would 
effect  it. 

It  has  been  stated  to  be  uncertain,  whether 
gluten  during  its  conversion  into  common 
yeast,  that  is,  into  the  insoluble  state  in 
which  it  separates  from  fermenting  liquids, 
really  combines  directly  with  oxygen.  If  it 
does  combine  with  oxygen,  then  the  difference 
between  gluten  and  ferment  wt)uld  be,  that 
the  latter  would  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  oxygen.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  as- 
certain this,  and  even  their  analyses  cannot 
decide  the  question.  Let  us  consider,  for 
example,  the  relations  of  alloxan  and  allox- 
antin*  to  one  another.  Both  of  these  bodies 
contain  the  same  elements  as  gluten,  although 
in  different  proportions.  Now  they  are  known 
to  be  convertible  into  each  other,  by  oxygen 
being  absorbed  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  extracted.  Both  are  composed  of  ab- 
solutely the  same  elements,  in  equal  pro- 
portions; with  the  single  exception,  that  al- 
loxantin  contains  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
more  than  alloxan. 

When  alloxantin  is  treated  with  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  alloxan, 
into  a  body,  therefore,  which  is  alloxantin 
miam  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  If  on  the 
other  hand  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  conducted  through  alloxan,  sulphur 
is  precipitated,  and  alloxantin  produced.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  first  case  hydrogen 
is  abstracted,  in  the  other  added.  But  it 
would  be  quite  as  simple  an  explanation,  if 
we  considered  them  as  oxides  of  the  same 
radical:  the  alloxan  being  regarded  as  a 
combination  of  a  body  composed  of  C«  N« 
H«  0«  with  2  equivalents  of  water,  and  al- 
loxantin as  a  combination  of  3  atoms  of 
water,  witli  a  compound  consisting  of  C« 
N«  H«  O'.  The  conversion  of  alloxan  into 
alloxantin  would  in  this  case  result  from  its 
eight  atoms  of  oxygen  being  reduced  to 
seven,  while  alloxan  would  be  formed  out 
of  alloxantin,  by  its  combining  with  an  ad- 
ditional atom  of  oxygen. 

Now,  oxides  are  known  which  coml)ine 
with  water,  and  present  the  same  pheno- 
mena as  alloxan  and  alloxantin.      But  no 
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compounds  of  hydrogen  are  known  which 
form  hydrates;  and  custom,  which  rejects 
all  dissimilarity  until  the  claim  to  peculiarity 
is  quite  proved,  leads  us  to  prefer  an  opinion, 
for  which  there  is  no  farther  foundation  than 
that  of  analogy.  The  woad  (^Isatis  tinctoria) 
and  several  species  of  the  JYerium  contain  a 
substance  similar  in  many  respects  to  gluten, 
which  is  deposited  as  indigo  blue,  when  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air.  Now  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  blue  insoluble  in- 
digo is  an  oxide  of  the  colourless  soluble 
indigo,  or  the  latter  a  combination  of  hydro- 
gen with  the  indigo  blue.  Dumas  has  found 
the  same  elements  in  both,  except  that  the 
soluble  compound  contained  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  more  than  the  blue. 

In  the  same  manner  the  soluble  gluten 
may  be  considered  a  compound  of  hydrogen, 
which  becomes  ferment  by  losing  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  element  when  exposed  to 
thp  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  At  all  events,  it  is 
certain  that  oxygen  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
soluble condition  of  gluten ;  for  yeast  is  not 
deposited  on  keeping  wine,  or  during  the 
fermentation  of  Bavarian  beer,  unless  oxy- 
gen has  access  to  the  fluid. 

Now  whatever  be  the  form  in  which  the 
oxygen  unites  with  the  gluten — ^^vhether  it 
combines  directly  with  it  or  extracts  a  por- 
tion of  its  hydrogen,  forming  water — the 
products  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid, 
m  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  glu- 
ten into  ferment,  will  still  be  the  same.  Let 
us  suppose  that  gluten  is  a  compound  of  an- 
other substance  with  hydrogen,  then  this 
hydrogen  must  be  removed  during  the  ordi- 
nary fermentation  of  must  and  wort,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  exactly  as  in  the 
conversion  of  alcohol  into  aldehyd  by  ere- 
macausis. 

In  both  cases  the  atmosphere  is  excluded ; 
the  oxygen  cannot,  then,  be  derived  from 
the  air,  neither  can  it  be  supplied  by  the 
elements  of  water,  for  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  oxygen  will  separate  from  the 
hydrogen  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  unit- 
ing with  the  hydrogen  of  gluten,  in  order 
again  to  form  water.  The  oxygen  must, 
therefore,  be  obtained  from  the  elements  of 
sugar,  a  portion  of  which  substance  must, 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  ferment,  undergo 
a  different  decomposition  from  that  which 
produces  alcohol.  Hence  a  certain  part  of 
the  sugar  will  not  be  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol,  but  will  yield  other  pro- 
ducts containing:  less  oxygen  than  sugar  it- 
self contjiins.  These  pfoducts,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  are  the  cause  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  qualities  of  fermented  li- 
quids, and  particularly  in  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain. 

Must  and  wort  do  not,  therefore,  in  ordi- 
nary fermentation,  yield  alcohol  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  they 
hold  in  soluti  m,  a  part  of  the  sugar  being 
pniployed  in  the  conversion  of  gluten  into 


ferment,  and  not  in  the  formation  of  alcohol. 
But  in  the  fermentation  of  Bavarian  beer  all 
the  sugar  is  expended  in  the  production  of 
alcohol;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when- 
ever the  transformation  of  the  sugar  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  yeast. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  distilleries  of 
brandy  from  potatoes,  where  no  yeast  is 
formed,  or  only  a  quantity  corresponding  to 
the  malt  which  has  been  added,  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  obtained 
during  the  fermentation  of  the  mash  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  that  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  starch.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  the 
fermentation  of  beet-roots  gives  no  exact  in- 
dication of  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained 
in  them,  for  less  carbonic  acid  is  obtained 
than  the  same  quantity  of  pure  sugar  would 
yield. 

Beer  obtained  by  the  mode  of  fermenta- 
tion adopted  in  Bavaria  contains  more  alco- 
hol, and  possesses  more  intoxicating  proper- 
ties, than  that  made  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  fermentation,  when  the  quantities  of 
malt  used  are  the  same.  The  strong  taste 
of  the  former  beer  is  generally  ascribed  to  its 
containing  carbonic  acid  in  larger  quantity, 
and  in  a  state  of  more  intimate  combination  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Both  kinds 
of  beer  are,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fermen- 
tation, completely  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Like 
all  other  liquids,  they  both  must  retain  such 
a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  as 
corresponds  to  their  power  of  solution,  that 
is,  to  their  volumes. 

The  temperature  of  the  fluid  during  fer 
mentation  has  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  quantity  of  alcohol  generated.  It 
has  been  mentioned,  that  the  juice  of  beet- 
roots allowed  to  ferment  at  from  86^  to  95^ 
(30^  to  350  C.)  yields  no  alcohol;  and  that 
afterwards,  in  the  place  of  the  sugar,  man- 
nite,  a  substance  incapable  of  fermentation, 
and  containing  very  little  oxygen,  is  found, 
together  with  lactic  acid  and  mucilage.  The 
formation  of  these  product?  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  the  temperature  is  lower.  BiJt 
in  vegetable  juices,  containing  nitrogen,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  a  limit,  where  the  trans- 
formation of  the  sugar  is  undisturbed  by 
any  other  process  of  decomposition. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  fermentation  of 
Bavarian  beer  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  and  the  low  temperature,  cause 
complete  transformation  of  the  sugar  into 
alcohol ;  the  cause  which  would  prevent  that 
result,  namely,  the  extraction  of  the  oxygen 
of  part  of  the  sugar  by  the  gluten,  in  its 
conversion  into  ferment,  being  avoided  by 
the  introduction  of  oxygen  from  without. 

The  quantity  of  matters  in  the  act  of 
transformation  is  naturally  greatest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fermentation  of  must  and 
wort;  and  all  the  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany the  process,  such  as  evolution  of  gas, 
and  heat,  are  best  observed  at  that  time. 
These  signs  of  the  changes   proceeding  in 
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the  fluiu  diminish  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  sugar  has  undergone  decomposition; 
but  they  must  cease  entirely  before  the  pro- 
ce»s  can  be  regarded  as  completed. 

The  less  rapid  process  of  decomposition 
which  succeeds  the  violent  evolution  of  gas, 
continues  in  wine  and  beer  until  the  sugar 
has  completely  disappeared ;  and  hence  it  is 
observed,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  diminishes  during  many  months. 
This  slow  fermentation,  in  most  cases,  re- 
,  sembles  the  fermentation  of  Bavarian  beer, 
the  transformation  of  the  dissolved  sugar 
being  in  part  the  result  of  a  slow  and  con- 
tinued decomposition  of  the  precipitated 
yeast;  but  a  complete  separation  of  the 
azolised  substances  dissolved  in  it  cannot 
take  place  when  air  is  excluded.* 

Neither  alcohol  alone,  nor  hops,  nor  m- 
dee(\  both  together,  preserve  beer  from  be- 
toming  acid.  The  better  kinds  of  ale  and 
porter  In  England  are  protected  from  acidity, 
but  at  the  loss  of  the  interest  of  an  immense 
capital.  They  are  placed  in  large  closed 
wooden  vessels,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
covered  with  sand.  In  these  they  are  al- 
lowed to  lie  for  several  years,  so  that  they 
are  treated  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to 
wine  during  its  ripening. 

A  gentle  diffusion  of  air  takes  place 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  but  the  quan- 
tity oi  azotised  substances  being  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  which  enters, 
they  consume  it,  and  prevent  its  union  with 
the  alcohol.  But  the  beer  treated  in  this 
way  does  not  keep  for  two  months  without 
acidifying,  if  it  be  placed  in  smaller  vessels, 
to  which  free  access  of  the  air  is  permitted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DECAY   OF   WOODY   FIBRE. 

The  conversion  of  woody  fibre  into  the 
substances  termed  humus  and  mould  is,  on 
account  of  its  influence  on  vegetation,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  processes  of  decom- 
position which  occur  in  nature. 

Decay  is  not  less  important  in  another 
point  of  view ;  for,  by  means  of  its  influ- 
ence on  dead  vegetable  matter,  the  oxygen 
wWich  plants  retained  during  life  is  again 
restored  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  decomposition  of  woody  fibre  is  ef- 
fected in  three  forms,  the  results  of  which 


*  The  great  influence  which  a  rational  manage- 
ment of  fermentation  exercises  upon  the  quality 
of  beer  is  well  known  in  several  of  the  German 
states.  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  for  example, 
a  considerable  premium  is  offered  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  beer,  according  to  the  Bavarian  method  ; 
and  the  premium  is  to  be  adjudged  to  any  one 
who  can  prove  that  the  beer  brewed  by  him  has 
lain  for  six  months  in  the  store-vats  without  be- 
coming acid.  Hundreds  of  casks  of  beer  became 
chanjored  to  vinegar  before  an  empirical  knowledge 
of  those  conditions  wasobtainea,  the  influence  of 
which  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  theory. 


are  diflferent,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  con* 
sider  each  separately. 

The  first  takes  place  when  it  is  iii  the 
moist  condition,  and  subject  to  free  uninter- 
rupted access  of  air;  the  second  occurs 
when  the  air  is  excluded;  and  the  third 
when  the  wood  is  covered  with  water,  and 
in  contact  with  putrefying  organic  matter. 

It  is  known  that  woody  fibre  may  be  kept 
under  water,  or  in  dry  air,  for  thousands  of 
years  without  suflfering  any  appreciable 
change;  but  that  when  brought  into  contact 
with  air,  in  the  moist  condition,  it  converts  the 
oxygen  surrounding  it  into  the  same  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  itself  gradually 
changed  into  a  yellowish  brown,  or  black 
matter,  of  a  loose  texture.* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  pure 
woody  fibre  contains  carbon  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water.  Humus,  however,  is  not 
produced  by  the  decay  of  pure  woody  fibre, 
but  by  that  of  wood  which  contains  foreign 
soluble  and  insoluble  organic  substances, 
besides  its  essential  constituents. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  component 
elements  are,  on  this  account,  different  in 
oak  wood  and  in  beech,  and  the  composition 
of  both  of  these  differs  very  much  from 
woody  fibre,  which  is  the  same  in  all  vege- 
tables. The  difference,  however,  is  so  tri- 
vial, that  it  may  be  altogether  neglected  in 
the  consideration  of  the  questions  which 
will  now  be  brought  under  discussion  ;  be- 
sides, the  quantity  of  the  foreign  substances 
is  not  constant,  but  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 

According  to  the  careful  analysis  of  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  100  parts  of  oak  wood, 
dried  at  212^  (100^  C.,)  from  which  all 
soluble  substances  had  been  extracted  by 
means  of  water  and  alcohol,  contained 
52-53  parts  of  carbon,  and  47*47  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  they  are  contained  in  water. 

Now  it  has  been  mentioned  that  moist 
wood  acts  in  oxygen  gas  exactly  as  if  its 
carbon  combined  directly  with  oxygen,  and 
that  the  products  of  this  action  are  carbonic 
acid  and  humus. 

If  the  action  of  the  oxygen  were  confined 
to  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  and  if  nothing 
but  carbon  were  removed  from  it,  the  re- 
maining elements  would  necessarily  be 
found  in  the  humus,  unchanged  except  in 
the  particular  of  being  combined  with  less 
carbon.  The  final  result  of  the  action  would 
therefore  be  a  complete  disappearance  of  the 
carbon,  whilst  nothing  but  the  elements  oi 
water  would  remain. 

But  when  decaying  wood  is  subjected  to 
examination  in  different  stages  of  its  decay. 


*  According  to  the  experiments  of  Dc  Saussure, 
240  parts  of  dry  sawdust  of  oak  wood  convert  10 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen  into  the  same  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  contains  3  parts,  by  weight, 
of  carbon  ;  while  the  weight  of  the  sawdust  is  di- 
minished by  15  parts.  Hence,  12  parts,  by  weight, 
of  water,  are  at  the  same  time  separated  from  the 
elements  of  the  wood. 


the  remarkable  result  is  obtained,  that  the 
proportion  of  carbon  in  the  different  products 
augments.  Consequently,  if  we  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  under  the  influence  of  the  air, 
the  conversion  of  wood  into  humus  might 
be  viewed  as  a  removal  of  the  elements  of 
water  from  the  carbon. 

The  analysis  of  mouldered  oak  wood, 
which  was  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  and  possessed  a  chocolate 
brown  colour  and  the  structure  of  wood, 
showed  that  100  parts  of  it  contained  53-36 
parts  of  carbon  and  4644  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  same  relative  proportions 
as  in  water.  From  an  examination  of 
mouldered  wood  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
easily  reducible  to  a  fine  powder,  and  taken 
from  another  oak,  it  appeared  that  it  con- 
tained 56'2ll  carbon  and  43789  water. 

These  indisputable  facts  point  out  the 
similarity  of  the  decay  of  wood  with  the 
8low  combustion  or  oxidation  of  bodies 
which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen. 
Viewed  as  a  kind  of  combustion,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  very  extraordinary  process,  if 
the  carbon  combined  directly  with  the  oxy- 
gen ;  for  it  would  be  a  combustion  in  which 
the  carbon  of  the  burning  body  augmented 
constantly,  instead  of  diminishing.  Hence 
;t  is  evident  that  it  is  the  hydrogen  which  is 
oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air;  wnile  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed  from 
the  elements  of  the  wood.  Carbon  never 
combines  at  common  temperatures  with 
oxygen,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid. 

In  whatever  stage  of  decay  wood  may  be, 
its  elements  must  always  be  capable  of  be- 
ing represented  by  their  equivalent  numbers. 

The  following  formula  illustrates  this  fact 
with  great  clearness : 

C36  H22  022 — oak  wood,  according  to  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard.* 

C35  H20  O20 — humus  from  oak  wood  (M eyer.)t 
C34  H18  018 — humus  from   oak  wood  (Dr. 

Will.)! 

It  is  evident  from  these  numbers  that  for 
every  iwo  equivalents  of  hydrogen  which 
are  oxidised,  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  cue 
of  carbon  are  set  free. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  woody 
fibre  requires  a  very  long  time  for  its  decay  ; 
but  this  process  is  of  course  much  accele- 
rated by  an  elevated  temperature  and  free  un- 
restrained access  of  air.  The  decay,  on  the 
contrary,  is  much  retarded  by  absence  of 
moisture,  and  by  the  wood  being  surrounded  , 
with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  which  | 
prevents  the  access  of  air  to  the  decaying 
matters. 

Sulphurous  acid,  and  all  antiseptic  sub- 
stances, arrest  the  decay  of  woody  fibre.    It 


*  The  calculation  gives  52'5  carbon,  and  475 
Water. 

t  The    calculation    e^'ves  54   carbon,   and  46 
water. 

t  Tb^    ♦calculation    gives    56   carbon,   and  44 
Water, 


is  well  known  that  corrosive  sublimate  it 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
timber  of  ships  from  decay;  it  is  a  substance 
which  completely  deprives  vegetable  or  ani- 
inal  matters,  the  most  prone  to  decomposi- 
tion, of  their  property  of  entering  into  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction,  or  decay. 

But  the  decay  of  woody  fibre  is  very 
much  accelerated  by  contact  with  alkalies  or 
alkaline  oarths;  for  these  enable  substances 
to  absorb  oxygen,  which  do  not  possess 
this  power  themselves;  alcohol,  gallic  acid, 
tannin,  the  vegetable  colouring  matters,  and 
several  other  substances,  are  thus  affected 
by  them.  Acids  produce  quite  an  opposite 
effect ;  they  greatly  retard  decay. 

Heavy  soils,  consisting  of  loam,  retain 
longest  the  most  important  condition  for  tiie 
decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
them,  viz.,  water;  but  their  impermeable 
nature  prevents  contact  with  the  air. 

In  moist  sandy  soils,  particularly  such  as 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  decay  proceeds  very  quickly, 
it  being  aided  by  the  presence  of  the  slightly 
alkaline  lime. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  decay  of  woody 
fibre  during  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and 
suppose  that  its  cause  is  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and 
the  separation  of  its  oxygen  in  that  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  sub- 
tract from  the  formula  C*,  H^*,  O**,  the  22 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  with  11  equivalents 
of  carbon,  and  22  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  oxidised  by  fhe 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  separated  in  the  form 
of  water ;  then  from  1  atom  of  oak  wood, 
25  atoms  of  pure  carbon  will  remain  as  the 
final  product  of  the  decay.  In  other  words, 
100  parts  of  oak,  which  contain  52  5  parts 
of  carbon,  will  leave  as  a  residue  37  parts 
of  carbon,  which  must  remain  unchanged, 
since  carbon  does  not  combine  with  oxygen 
at  common  temperatures. 

But  this  final  result  is  never  attained  in 
the  decay  of  wood  under  common  circum- 
stances; and  for  this  reason,  that  with  the 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the 
residual  humus,  as  in  all  decompositions  of 
this  kind,  its  attraction  for  the  hydrogen, 
which  still  remains  in  combination,  also  in- 
creases, until  at  length  the  affinity  of  oxygen 
for  the  hydrogen  is  equalled  by  that  of  the 
carbon  for  the  same  element. 

In  proportion  as  the  decay  of  woody  fibre 
advances,  its  property  of  burning  with  Hame, 
or  in  other  words,  of  developing  carburetted 
hydrogen  on  the  application  of  heat,  dimi- 
nishes. Decayed  wood  burns  without  flame; 
whence  no  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
than  that  the  hydrogen,  which  analysis 
shows  to  be  present,  is  not  contained  in  it 
in  the  same  form  as  in  wood. 

Decayed  oak  contains  more  carbon  than 
fresh  wood,  but  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  in  the  same  proportion. 

We  would  naturally  expect  that  the  flame 
given  out  by  decayed  wood  should  be  more 
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orilliant,  m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its 
carbon,  but  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
burns  like  tinder,  exactly  as  if  no  hydrogen 
were  present.  For  the  purposes  ot  tuel, 
decayed  or  diseased  wood  is  of  little  value, 
for  it  does  not  possess  the  property  of  burn- 
ing with  flame,  a  property  upon  which  the 
advantages  of  common  wood  depend.  1  rie 
hydrogen  of  decayed  wood  must  conse- 
quentfy  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  state  ol 
water;  for  had  it  any  other  form,  the  charac- 
ters  we  have  described  would  not  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  decayed  wood. 

If  we  suppose  decay  to  proceed  m  a  liquid, 
which  contains  both  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
then  a  compound  containing  still  rriore  car- 
bon must  be  formed,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  production  of  the  crystalline  colourless 

naphthalin  from  a  gas^«"^.  ^.^"^P^""!^^ 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  And  if  the  compound 
thus  formed  were  itself  to  undergo  fur  her 
decay,  the  final  result  must  be  the  separation 
of  carbon  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Science  can  point  to  no  process  capable 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  forrnaiion 
of  diamonds,  except  the  process  of  decay. 
Diamonds  cannot  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  fire,  for  a  high  temperature,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  gas,  would  call  into  play 
their  combustibility.  But  there  is  the  greatest 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  formed  in  the 
humid  way,  that  is,  in  a  liquid,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  is  the  only  cause  to  which  their 
formation  can  with  probability  be  ascribed. 

Amber,  fossil  resin,  and  the  acids  in  mel- 
iite,  are  the  products  of  vegetable  matter 
which  has   suffered  decomposition.     Ihey 
are  found  in  wood  or  brown  coal,  and  have 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  decomposition 
of  substances  which  were  contained  m  quite 
a  different  form  in  the  living  plants.  .  Ih^y 
are  all  distinguished  by  the  proportionally 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  they  con- 
tain      The  acid  from  mellite  (mellitic  acid) 
contains  precisely  the  same  proportions  ot 
carbon  and  oxygen  as  that  from  amber  (suc- 
cinic acid;)  they  differ  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  hydrogen.    M.  Bromeis*  found 
that  succinic  acid  might  be  artificially  formed 
bv  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  stearic  acid,  a 
true  process  of  eremacausis;  the  experiment 
was  made  in  this  laboratory  (Giessen.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

VEGETABLE    MOULD. 

The  term  vegetable  mould,  in  its  general 
signification,  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  dis- 
huegraied  minerals,  with  the  remains  ot 
animal  and  vegetable  substP'^ces.  It  may 
be  considered  as  earth  in  which  humus  is 
contained  in  a  state  of  decomposmon.  Its 
action  upon  the  air  has  been  fully  investi- 
gated by  Ingenhouss  and  De  baussure. 

When  moist  vegetable  mould  is  placed  in 
a  vessel  full  of  air,  it  extracts  the  oxygen 

*  Licbig's  Annalen,  Band  xxxiv.,  Hef;  3. 


therefrom  with  greater  rapidity  than  decayed 
wood,  and  replaces  it  by  an  equal  volume^of 
carbonic  acid.  When  this  carbonic  acid  is 
removed  and  fresh  air  admitted,  the  same 
action  is  repeated.  i      ^u    r  '♦o 

Cold  water  dissolves  only  TnruTTo^"^  ^^  J^^ 
own  weight  of  vegetable  mould ;  and  the 
residue  left  on  its  evaporation  consists  ot 
common  salt  with  traces  of  sulphate  ot  pot- 
ash and  lime,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter,  for  it  is  blackened  when  heated 
to  redness.     Boiling  water  extracts  several 
substances  from  vegetable  mould,  and  ac- 
quires a  yellow  or  yellowish  brown  colour, 
which  is  dissipated  by  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  a  black  flocculent  deposit  being 
formed.     When   the   coloured   solution    is 
evaporated,  a  residue  is  left  which  becomes 
black  on  being  heated  to  redness,  and  after- 
wards  yields    carbonate   of    potash   when 
treated  with  water. 

A    solution   of   caustic   potash    becoines 
black  when  placed  in  contact  with  vegetable 
mould,  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
coloured  solution  causes  no  precipitate  or 
turbidity.    But  dilute  sulphuric  acid  thro/vvs 
down    a   light   flocculent   precipitate   ot    a 
brown  or  black  colour,  from  which  the  acid 
can  be  removed  wit    difficulty  by  me^nsot 
water.    When  this  precipitate,  after  having 
been  washed  with  water,  is  brought  whilst 
still  moist  under  a  receiver  filled  with  oxy- 
gen, the  gas  is  absorbed  with  great  rapiditv  ; 
and  the  same  thing  takes  place  when  the 
^precipitate  is  dried  in  the  air.     In  the  per- 
fectly dry  state  it  has  entiie  v  lost  its  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  even  alkahes  dissolve 

only  traces  of  it.  .       ,    -t 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  boihng  wa  er 
extracts   a   matter   from    vegetable   mould, 
which  owes  its  solubility  to  the  presence  ol 
the  alkaline  salts  contained  m  the  remains 
of  plants.     This  substance  is  a  product  oi 
the  incomplete  decay  ol  woody  Iibre.     Its 
composition  is  intermediate  between  wood> 
fibre  and  humus,  into  which  it  is  converted, 
by  being  exposed  in  a  moist  condition   to 
the  action  of  :he  air. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ON    THE    M0ULT3-1R1NG    OF    BODIES.— PAPER, 
BROWN    COAL,  AND    MINERAL    COAL. 

The  decomposition  of  wood,  woody  fibre, 
and  all  vegetable  bodies  when  subjected  ^ 
the  action  of  water,  and  excluded  from  the 
air,  is  termed  mmddenns:.  . 

Wood,  or  brown  coal  and  mineral  coal, 
are  the  remains  of  vegetables  of  a  to 
world;    their    appearance    «nd    characters 
show,  that  they  are  products  of  the  pro 
cesses  of  decomposition  termed  decay  and 
'pXfaction.     We  can  easily  asc.rta- 
analysis  the  manner  in  which  t^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

tuents  have  been  ^^^."5^^',,    t^haveTen 
the  greater  part  of  their  bulk  to  have  been 

formed  from  woody  fibre. 

But  it  is  necessary,  before  we  can  obtain 


a  distinct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  coal 
is  formed,  to  consider  a  peculiar  change 
which  woody  fibre  suffers  by  means  of 
moisture,  when  partially  or  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  air. 

It  is  known,  that  when  pure  woody  fibre, 
as  linen,  for  example,  is  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  considerable  heat  is  evolved, 
and  the  substance  is  converted  into  a  soft 
friable  mass  which  has  lost  all  coherence. 
This  substance  was  employed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  paper  before  the  use  of  chlorine,  as 
an  agent  for  bleaching.  The  rags  employed 
for  this  purpose  were  placed  in  heaps,  and 
it  was  observed,  that  on  their  becoming 
warm  a  gas  was  disengaged,  and  their 
weight  diminished  from  18  to  25  per  cent. 

When  sawdust  moistened  with  water  is 
placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  carbonic  acid  gas 
IS  evolved  in  the  same  manner  as  when  air 
is  admitted.  A  true  putrefaction  takes  place, 
the  wood  assumes  a  white  colour,  loses  its 
peculiar  texture,  and  is  converted  into  a  rot- 
ten friable  matter. 

The.  white  decayed  wood  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  trunks  of  dead  trees  which  have 
been  in  contact  with  water,  is  produced  in 
the  way  just  mentioned. 

An  analysis  of  wood  of  this  kind,  ob- 
tained from  the  interior  of  the  trunk  of  an 
oak,  yielded,  after  having  been  dried  at  212°, 


48-14 
6-06 

44-43 
1-37 


Carbon 

47-11 

Hydrogen 

6-31 

Oxygen 

45-31 

Ashes 

1-27 

10000 


100-00 


Now,  on  comparing  the  proportions  ob- 
tained from  these  numbers  with  the  compo- 
sition of  oak  wood,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  it  is  imme- 
diately perceived,  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbon  has  been  separated  from  the  consti- 
tuents of  wood,  whilst  the  hydrogen  is,  on 
the  contrary,  increased.  The  numbers  ob- 
tained by  the  analysis  correspond  very  nearly 
to  the  formula  C33  H27  024.* 

The  elements  of  water  have,  therefore, 
become  united  with  the  wood,  whilst  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged  by  the  absorption 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen. 

If  the  elements  of  5-  atoms  of  water  and  3 
atoms  of  oxygen  be  added  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  woody  fibre  of  the  oak^  and  3 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  deducted,  the  exact 
formula  for  white  mouldered  wood  is  ob- 
tained. 

Wood 

To  this  add  5  atoms  of  water  - 

*  atoms  of  oxygen        -  • 


C36  H22  022 

H  5  O  5 

O  3 


^  ,  ,  C36  H27  030 

•^Bbtract  from  this  3  atoms  car- 
Donic  acid  •  -  C  3  0  6 


C33  H27  024 


The  process  of  mouldering  is,  therefore 
one  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  proceeding 
simultaneously,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  component  parts  of  water  take 
part.  But  the  composition  of  mouldered 
wood  must  change  according  as  the  access 
of  oxygen  is  more  or  less  prevented.  White 
mouldered  beech-wood  yielded  on  analysis 
47-67  carbon,  5-67  hydrogen,  and  46-()8 
oxygen;  this  corresponds  to  the  formula 
C33  H25  024. 

The  decomposition  of  wood  assumes, 
therefore,  two  different  forms,  according  a» 
the  access  of  the  air  is  free  or  restrained. 
In  both  cases  carbonic  acid  is  generated; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  enters  into  chemical  combination. 

It  is  liighly  probable  that  in  this  putrefac- 
tive process,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  assists  in  the  formation 
of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Wood  coal  Thrown  coal  of  Werner)  must 
have  been  produced  by  a  process  of  decom- 
position similar  to  that  of  mouldering.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  wood  coal  suited  for 
analysis,  for  it  is  generally  impregnated  with 
resinous  or  earthy  substances,  by  which  the 
composition  of  thpse  parts  which  have  been 
formed  from  woody  fibre  is  essentially 
changed. 

The  wood  coal,  which  forms  extensive 
layers  in  the  Wetterau  (a,  district  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,)  is  distinguished  from  th-at  found 
in  other  places,  by  possessing  the  structure 
of  wood  unchanged,  and  by  containing  no 
bituminous  matter.  This  coal  was  subjected 
to  analysis,  a  piece  being  selected  upon 
which  the  annual  circle  could  be  counted. 
It  was  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Lau- 
bach;  100  parts  contained 

Carbon                  •           •            •            .  57-28 

Hydrogen         -            .            -            .  6*03 

Oxygen 2610 

Ashes               •            •            •            •  0*59 


10000 


The  large  amount  of  carbon,  and  small 
quantity  of  oxygen,  constitute  the  most  ob- 
vious difference  between  this  analysis  and 
that  of  wood.  It  is  evident  that  the  wood 
which  has  undergone  the  change  into  coal 
must  have  parted  with  a  certain  portion  of 
its  oxygen.  The  proportions  of  these  num 
bers  are  expressed  by  the  formula  C33  H2i 
016.* 

When  these  numbers  are  compared  with 
those  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  oak,  it 
would  appear  that  the  brown  coal  was  pro- 
duced froin  woody  fibre  by  the  separation 
of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid. 

1  atom  wood  -  -  C36  H22  022 

Minus  1  atom  hydrogen  and  3>  p  «  it  1   n  /: 

atoms  carbonic  acidf  -  ^^vJniub 

Wood  coal,      C33  H21  016- 


The  calculation  from  this  formula  gives  in  100  ^  ..«  ^ 

parts  47-9  carbon,  6*1  hydrogen,  and  46  oxygen.    ,  hydrogen. 

15 


*  The  calculation  gives  57"5  carbon,  and  5-91 

k2 
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All  varieties  of  wood  coal,  from  whatever  I  been  effected,  namely,  a  disengagement  of 
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strata  they  may  be  taken,  contain  more  hy- 
drogen than  wood  does,  and  less  oxygen 
than  is  necessary  to  form  water  with  this 
hydrogen;  consequently  they  must  all  be 
produced  by  the  same  process  of  decompo- 
sition. The  excess  of  hydrogen  is  either 
hydrogen  of  the  wood  which  has  remained 
in  it  unchanged,  or  it  is  derived  from  some 
exterior  source.  The  analysis  of  wood  coal 
from  Ringkuhl,  near  Cassel,  where  it  is 
seldom  found  in  pieces  with  the  structure  of 
wood,  gave,  when  dried  at  212^, 


Carbon 

Hj'drogen 

Oxygen 

Ashes 


62-60 
502 

26-52 
5-86 


63  83 

4-80 

25-51 

5-86 


10000  10000 

The  proportions  derived  from  these  num- 
bers correspond  very  closely  to  the  formula 
Q2Q  nib  09,  or  they  represent  the  constitu- 
ents of  wood,  from  which  the  elements  of 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  2  equivalents  hy- 
drogen, have  been  separated. 

C36H22  0224-Wood. 
Subtract  C  4  H  7  013-|f-4  atoms  carbonic  acid-f- 

5  atoms  of  water 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


kuhl. 


C32  H15  0  9=  Wood  Coal  from  Ring- 


The  formation  of  both  these  specimens  of 
wood  coal  appears  from  these  formulae  to 
have  taken  place  under  circumstances  which 
did  not  entirely  exclude  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  consequent  oxidation  and  removal  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Now  the 
Laubacher  coal  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
basalt,  and  the  coal  of  Ringkuhl  was  taken 
from  the  lowest  seam  of  layers,  which  pos- 
sess a  thickness  of  from  90  to  120  feet;  so 
that  both  may  be  considered  as  well  protected 
from  the  air. 

During  the  formation  of  brown  coal,  the 
elements  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  wood  either  alone,  or  at  the 


carbonic  acid  from  their  substance,  appears 
still  to  go  on  at  great  depths  in  all  the  layers 
of  wood  coal.  At  all  events  it  is  remarkable 
that  springs  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
occur  in  many  places,  in  the  country  be- 
tween Meissner,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Eifel,  which  are  known  to  possess 
large  layers  of  wood  coal.  These  springs 
of  mineral  water  are  produced  on  the  spot 
at  which  they  are  found  ;  the  springs  of 
common  water  meeting  with  carbonic  acid 
during  their  ascent,  and  becoming  impreg- 
nated with  it. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  layers  of  wood  coal 
at  Salshausen  (Hesse  Darmstadt)  an  excel- 
lent acidulous  spring  of  this  kind  existed  a 
few  years  ago,  and  supplied  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  district;  but  it  was  considered 
advantageous  to  surround  the  sides  «f  the 
spring  with  sandstone,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  all  the  outlets  to  the  carbonic  acid 
were  closed,  for  this  gas  generally  gains  ac- 
cess to  the  water  from  the  sides  of  the 
sprmg.  From  that  time  to  the  present  this 
valuable  mineral  water  has  disappeared,  and 
in  its  place  is  found  a  spring  of  common 
water. 

Springs  of  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  occur  ai  Scliw^lheim,  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  layers  of  wood  coal 
at  Dorheim.  M.  Wilhelmi  observed  some 
time  since,  that  they  are  formed  of  common 
spring  water  which  ascends  from  below, 
and  of  carbonic  acid  which  issues  from  the 
sides  of  the  spring.  This  same  fact  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  famed 
Fachinger  spring,  by  M.  Schapper. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  sprmgs  m 


the  Eifel  is,  according  to  Bischoflf,  seldom 
mixed  with  nitrogen  or  oxygen,  and  is  pro- 
bably produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
just  described.  At  any  rale  the  air  does 
not  appear  to  take  any  part  in  the  formation 
of  these  acidulous  springs.  The  carbonic 
acid  has  evidently  not  been  formed  either  by 
a  combustion  at  high  or  low  temperatures  ; 


same  time  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  |  for  if  it  were  so,  the  gas  resulting  from  the 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difference  in  the  '       *  ' '  '    *^ 

process  of  decomposition  may  depend  upon 
tlie  high  temperature  and  pressure  under 
which  the  decomposition  took  place.  At 
least,  a  piece  of  wood  assumed  the  character 
and  appearace  of  Laubacher  coal,  after  be- 
ing kept  for  several  weeks  in  the  boiler  of  a 
Bteam  engine,  and  had  then  precisely  the 
same  composition.  The  change  in  this  case 
was  effected  in  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
from  3340  to  3520  F.  (150O— I6O0  C.,)  and 
under  a  corresponding  pressure.  The  ashes 
of  the  wood  amounted  to  0*51  per  cent. ;  a 
little  less,  therefore,  than  those  of  the  Lau- 
bacher coal ;  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it 


combustion  would  necessarily  be  mixed  with 
^  of  nitrogen,  but  it  does  not  contain  a  trace 
of  this  element.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which 
escape  from  these  springs  are  absorbed  by 
caustic  potash,  with  the  exception  of  a  resi- 
duum too  small  to  be  appreciated. 

The  wood  coal  of  Dorheim  and  Salzhau- 
sen  must  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Lau- 
bach  ;  and  since  the  latter  contains  the  exact 
elements  of  woody  fibre,  minus  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  its  composition 
indicates  very  plainly  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  produced. 

I      The  coal  of  the  upper  bed  is  subjected  to 
an  incessant  decay  by  the  action  of  the  air. 


was  formed.  The  ashes  of  plants  examined  ,  by  means  of  which  its  hydrogen  is  removed 
by  Bennier  amounted  always  to  much  more  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  decay  of  wood, 
than  this.  This  is  recognised   by  the  way  in  which  it 

The  peculiar  process  by  which  the  de-   burns,  and  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
composition  of  tnese  extia'!t  vegetables  has   in  the  mines. 


The  gases  which  are  formed  in  mines  of 
wood  coal,  and  cause  danger  in  their  work- 
ing, are  not  combustible  or  inflammable  as 
m  mines  of  mineral  coal ;  but  they  consist 
generally  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  are  very 
seldom  intermixed  with  combustible  gases 
Wood  coal  trom  the  middle  bed  of  the 
strata  at  Ringkuhl  gave  on  analysis  65-40— 
64-01  carbon  and  475— 476*  hydroo-en  •  the 
proportion  of  carbon  here  is  the  same  as  in 
specimens  procured  from  greater  depths,  but 
that  of  the  hvdrogen  is  much  less. 

Wood  and  mineral  coal  are  always  ac- 
companied by  iron  pyrites  (sulphuret  of 
iron)  or  zmc  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc  •) 
which  minerals  are  still  formed  from  salts 
ot  sulphuric  acid,  with  iron  or  zinc,  during 
the  putrefaction  of  all  vegetable  matter  ft 
IS  possible  that  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphates 
in  the  lavers  of  wood  coal  is  the  means  by 
^ich  the  removal  of  the  hydroo-en  is 
eifected,  since  wood  coal  contains  fess  of 
this  element  than  wood. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Richardson 
and  Regnault,  the  composition  of  the  com- 
bustible materials  in  splint  coal  from  New- 
castle,  and   cannel    coal  from  Lancashire 
IS   expressed  by  the  formula   C24   HIS  o' 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  composition 
ot  woody  fibre,  it  appears  that  these  coals 
are  lormed  from  its  elements,  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  certain  quantity  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of 
combustible  oils.     The  composition  of  both 
ot  these  coals  is  obtained  by  the  subtraction 
ot  3  atoms  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  3  atoms  ' 
ot  water,  and  9  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  formula  of  wood. 


lib 

after  it  had  been  treated  with  causiic  potash 
showed  Its  constituents  to  be, 

Gras  from  an 
abandoned 
mine  near 
Wallesweiler.     l,uisenthal. 
Vol.  Vol. 


Gerhard's 
passage  near 


Light  carburetted 

hydrogen  91-36  83.08 

Olehantgas  6*32  198 

Nitrogen  gas  2*32  14-94 


Gras  from  % 

mine  near 

Liekwfge, 

Vol. 


3  atoms  of  carburet- 

ted  hydrogen  C3  H6 
3  atoms  of  water  H3  03 
9  atoms  of  carbonic 

add        .        .     C9  018 


C36  H22  022=wood 


C12  H  9  021 


Mineral  coal|C24  Hl3  O 

Carburetted  hydrogen  generally  accom- 
panies all  mineral  coal ;  other  varieties  of 
coal  contain  volatile  oils  which  may  be  seoa- 
K^^l  ^^  ^filiation  with  water.  (Reichen- 
Dach.;  The  origin  of  naphtha  is  owino^  to 
a  similar  process  of  decomposition.  Caking 
coal  from  Caresfield,  near  Newcastle,  con- 
tarns  the  elements  of  cannel  coal,  minus  the 
constituents  of  olefiant  gas  C4  H4. 

1  he  mflarnmable  gases  which  stream  out 
ot  clefts  in  the  strata  of  mineral  coal,  or  in 
rocks  of  the  coal  formations,  always  con- 
tain carbonic  acid,  according  to  a  recent 
exarnmation  by  Bischoff,  and  also  carburet- 
ted hydrogen  nitrogen,  and  olefiant  gas: 
he  ast  of  which  had  not  been  observed 
until  us  existence  in  these  gases  was  pointed 
out  by  Bischoff.     The  analysis  of  fire-damp 


10000  100-00  10000 

Ihe  evolution  of  these  gases  proves  that 
changes  are  constantly  proceeding  in  the 
coal. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  a  continual 
removal  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  IS  effected  from  layers  of  wood  coal  in 
consequence  of  which  the  wood  must  ap- 
proach gradually  to  the  composition  of 
mineral  coal.  Hydrogen,  on  the  contrary  is 
disengaged  from  the  constituents  of  mineral 
coal  in  the  form  of  a  compound  of  carbo-hy- 
drogen;  a  complete  removal  of  all  the  hydro- 
gen would  convert  coal  into  anthracite 

.  The  formula  C36  H22  022,  which  is 
given  lor  wood,  has  been  chosen  as  the  em- 
pirical expression  of  the  analysis,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  all  the  transformations 
which  woody  fibre  is  capable  of  undergoing 
under  one  common  point  of  view. 

Now,  although  the  correctness  of  thi«* 
tormula  must  be  doubted,  until  we  know 
with  certainty  the  true  constitution  of  woody 
tibre,  this  cannot  have  the  smallest  influence 
on  the  account  given  of  the  changes  to  which 
woody  fibre  must  necessarily  be  subjected  in 
order  to  be  converted  into  wood  or  mineral 
coal.  The  theoretical  expression  refers  to 
the  quantity,  the  empirical  merely  to  the 
relative  ;)ro/}oHion  in  which  the  elements  of 
a  body  are  united.  Whatever  form  the  first 
may  assume,  the  empirical  expression  must 
always  remain  unchanged. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  POISONS,  CONTAGIONS,  AND  MIASMS. 


aawTlurn^^K'  of  brown  coal  from  Ringkuhl, 
as  well  as  all  those  of  the  same  substance  given 

Srv^v  m'^^t-^^^  been  executed  in  this  labora" 
wry  by  M.  Kuhnert  of  Casael. 


A  GREAT  many  chemical  compounds, 
some  derived  from  inorganic  nature,  and 
others  formed  in  animals  and  plants,  pro- 
duce pecuhar  changes  or  diseases  in  the 
liymg  animal  organism.  They  destroy  the 
vital  functions  of  individual  orcrans-  and 
when  their  action  attains  a  certain  decree 
of  intensity,  death  is  the  consequence. 

The  action  of  inorganic  compounds,  such 
as  acids,  alkalies,  metallic  oxides,  and  salts 
can  m  most  cases  be  easily  explained.  They 
either  destroy  the  continuity  of  particular 
organs,  or  they  enter  into  combination  with 
their  substance.     The  action  of  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  oxalic  acids,  hydrate  of  pot- 
ash, and  all  those  substances  which  produce 
^'^^.  direct  destruction   of  the   organs  with 
,  which  they  come  into  contact,  may  be  com- 
i  >ared  to  a  piece  of  iron,  which  can  causa 
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death  by  inflicting  an  injury  on  particular 
organs,  either  when  heated  to  redness,  or 
when  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  knife.  Such 
substances  are  not  poisons  in  the  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  for  their  injurious  action 
depends  merely  upon  their  condition. 

The  action  of  the  proper  inorganic  poisons 
is  owing,  in  most  cases,  to  the  formation  of 
a  chemical  compound  by  the  union  of  the 
poison  with  the  constituents  of  the  organ 
upon  which  it  acts ;  it  is  owing  to  an  exer- 
cise of  a  chemical  affinity  more  powerful 
than  the  vitality  of  the  organ. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  action  of  inor- 
ganic substances  in  general,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  conception  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  those  which  are  poisonous.  We  find 
that  certain  soluble  compounds,  when  pre- 
sented to  different  parts  of  the  body,  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood,  whence  they  are  again 
eliminated  by  the  organs  of  secretion,  either 
in  a  changed  or  in  an  unchanged  state. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  sulpho-cyanuret  of 
potassium,  ferro-cyanuret  of  potassium, 
chlorate  of  potash,  silicate  of  potash,  and  all 
salts  with  alkahne  bases,  when  administered 
internally  to  man  and  animals  in  dilute  solu- 
tions, or  applied  externally,  may  be  again 
detected  in  the  blood,  sweat,  chyle,  gall,  and 
splenic  veins;  but  all  of  them  are  finally  ex- 
creted from  the  body  through  the  urinary 
passages. 

Each  of  these  substances,  in  its  transit, 
produces  a  peculiar  disturbance  in  the  or- 
ganism— in  other  words,  they  exercise  a 
medicinal  action  upon  it,  but  they  them- 
selves suffer  no  decomposition.  Ii  any  of 
these  substances  enter  into  combination  with 
any  part  of  the  body,  the  union  cannot  be 
of  a  permanent  kind;  for  their  reappearance 
in  the  urine  shows  that  any  compounds 
thus  formed  must  have  been  again  decom- 
posed by  the  vital  processes. 

Neutral  citrates,  acetates,  and  tartrates  of 
the  alkalies,  suffer  change  in  their  passage 
through  the  organism.  Their  bases  can 
indeed  be  detected  in  the  urine,  but  the  acids 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  are  replaced 
by  carbonic  acid  which  has  united  with  the 
bases.     (Gilbert  Blane  and  Wohler.) 

The  conversion  of  these  salts  of  organic 
acids  into  carbonates,  indicates  that  a  con- 
siderable qantity  of  oxygen  must  have  united 
with  their  elements.  In  order  to  convert  1 
equivalent  of  acetate  of  potash  into  the  car- 
bonate of  the  same  base,  8  equivalents  of 
oxygen  must  combine  with  it,  of  which 
either  2  or  4  equivalents  (according  as  an 
acid  or  neutral  salt  is  produced)  remain  in 
combination  with  the  alkali ;  whilst  the  re- 
maining 6  or  4  equivalents  are  disengaged 
as  free  carbonic  acid.  There  is  no  evidence 
presented  by  the  organism  itself,  to  which 
these  salts  have  been  administered,  that  any 
of  its  proper  constituents  have  yielded  so 
great  a  quantity  of  oxygen  as  is  necessary 
for  their  conversion  into  carbonates.  Their 
oxidation  can,  therefore,  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 


During  the  passage  of  these  salts  through 
the  lungs,  their  acids  take  part  in  the  pecu- 
liar process  of  eremacausis  which  proceeds 
in  that  organ ;  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxy- 
gen gas  inspired  unites  with  their  constitu- 
ents, and  converts  their  hydrogen  into  water, 
and  their  carbon  into  carbonic  acid.  Part 
of  this  latter  product  (1  qr  2  equivalents) 
remains  in  combination  with  the  alkaline 
base,  forming  a  salt  which  suffers  no  farther 
change  by  the  process  of  oxidation ;  and  it 
is  this  salt  which  is  separated  by  the  kidneys 
or  Irver. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  presence  of  these 
organic  salts  in  the  blood  must  produce  a 
change  in  the  process  of  respiration.  A  part 
of  the  oxygen  inspired,  which  usually  com- 
bines with  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
must,  when  they  are  present,  combine  with 
their  acids,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  per- 
forming its  usual  office.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  must  be  the  formation 
of  arterial  blood  in  less  quantity,  or  in  other 
words,  the  process  of  respiration  must  be 
retarded. 

Neutral  acetates,  tartrates,  and  citrates 
placed  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  animal  or  vegetable  bodies 
in  a  state  of  eremacausis,  produce  exactly 
the  same  effects  as  we  have  described  them 
to  produce  in  the  lungs.  They  participate 
in  the  process  of  decay,  and  are  converted 
into  carbonates  just  as  in  the  living  body. 
If  impure  solutions  of  these  salts  in  water 
are  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of 
time,  their  acids  are  gradually  decomposed, 
and  at  length  entirely  disappear. 

Free  mineral  acids,  or  organic  acids  which 
are  not  volatile,  and  salts  of  mineral  acids 
with  alkaline  bases,  completely  arrest  decay 
when  added  to  decaying  matter  in  sufficient 
quantity ;  and  when  their  quantity  is  small, 
tlie  process  of  decay  is  protracted  and  re- 
tarded. They  produce  in  living  bodies  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  neutral  organic 
salts,  but  their  action  depends  upon  a  difi*er- 
ent  cause. 

The  absorption  by  the  blood  of  a  quantity 
of  an  inorganic  salt  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
process  of  eremacausis  in  the  lungs,  is  pre- 
vented by  a  very  remarkable  property  of  all 
animal  membranes,  skin,  cellular  tissue, 
muscular  fibre,  &c. ;  namely,  by  their  inca- 
pability of  being  permeated  by  concentrated 
saline  solutions.  It  is  only  when  these  so- 
lutions are  diluted  to  a  certain  degree  with 
water  that  they  are  absorbed  by  animal 
tissues. 

A  dry  bladder  remains  more  or  less  dry 
in  saturated  solutions  of  common  salt,  nitre, 
ferro-cyanuret  of  potassium,  sulpho-cyanu- 
ret of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
These  solutions  run  off  its  surface  in  the 
same  manner  as  water  runs  from  a  plate  of 
glass  besmeared  with  tallow. 

Fresh  flesh,  over  which  salt  has  been 
strewed,  is  found  after  24  hours'  swimming 
in  brine,  although  not  a  drop  of  water  ha« 


been  added.  The  water  has  been  yielded 
bv  muscular  fibre  itself,  and  having  dis- 
solved the  sat  in  immediate  contact  with  it, 
and  thereby  lost  the  power  of  penetrating 
animal  substances,  it  has  on  this  account 
separated  from  the  flesh.  The  water  still 
retained  by  the  flesh  contains  a  proportion- 
ally small  quantity  of  salt,  having  that  de- 
gree of  dilution  at  which  a  sahne  fluid  is 
capable  of  penetrating  animal  substances. 

This  property  of  animal  tissues  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  domestic  economy  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  so  much  water  from 
meat  that  a  sufficient  quantity  is  not  left  to 
enable  it  to  enter  into  putrefaction. 

In  respect  of  this  physical  property  of 
animal  tissues,  alcohol  resembles  the  inor- 
ganic salts.  It  is  incapable  of  moistening, 
that  is,  of  penetrating,  animal  tissues,  and 
possesses  such  an  affinity  for  water  as  to 
extract  it  from  moist  substances. 

When  a  solution  of  a  salt,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dilution,  is  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  absorbed;  but  a  concentrated 
sahne  solution,  in  place  of  being  itself  ab- 
sorbed, extracts  water  from  the  organ,  and 
a  violent  thirst  ensues.  Some  interchange 
of  water  and  salt  takes  place  in  the  stomach ; 
the  coats  of  this  viscus  yield  water  to  the 
solution,  a  part  of  which  having  previously 
become  sufficiently  diluted,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbed.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  salt  remains  unab- 
sorbed,  and  is  not  removed  by  the  urinary 
passages;  it  consequently  enters  the  intes- 
tines and  intestinal  canal,  where  it  causes  a 
dilution  of  the  solid  substances  deposited 
there,  and  thus  acts  as  a  purgative. 

Each  of  the  salts  just  mentioned  pos- 
sesses this  purgative  action,  which  depends 
on  a  physical  property  shared  by  all  of 
them ;  but  besides  this  they  exercise  a  me- 
dicinal action,  because  every  part  of  the 
organism  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  them. 

The  composition  of  the  salts  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  purgative  action  ;  it  is  quite 
a  matter  of  indifference  a«!  far  as  the  mere 
production  of  this  action  is  concerned  (not 
as  to  its  intensity,)  whether  the  base  be 
potash  or  soda,  or  in  many  cases  lime  and 
magnesia ;  and  whether  the  acid  be  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric. 

Besides  these  salts,  the  action  of  which 
does  not  depend  upon  their  power  of  enter- 
in^  into  combination  with  the  component 
parts  of  the  organism,  there  is  a  large  class 
of  others  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
living  body,  effect  changes  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  and  produce  diseases  or  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  these  changes,  with-  i 
out  effecting  a  visible  lesion  of  any  organs.  ' 
These  are  the  true  inorganic  poisons,  the 
action  of  which  depends  upon  their  power  i 
of  forming  permanent  compounds  with  the  I 
substance  of  the  membranes,  and  muscular 
fibre. 

Salts  of  lead,  iron,  bismuth,  copper,  and 
mercury,  belong  to  this  class. 


When  solutions  of  these  salts  are  treated 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  albumen,  milk, 
muscular  fibre,  and  aninial  membranes,  they 
enter  into  combination  with  those  sub- 
stances, and  lose  their  own  solubility  ;  while 
the  water  in  which  they  were  dissolved  loses 
all  the  salt  which  it  contained. 

The  salts  of  alkaline  bases  extract  water 
from  animal  substances ;  whilst  the  salts  of 
the  heavy  metallic  oxides  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, extracted  from  the  water,  for  they 
enter  into  combination  with  the  animal 
matters. 

Now,  when  these  substances  are  adminis- 
tered to  an  animal,  they  lose  their  s(3lubility 
by  entering  into  combination  with  the  mem- 
branes, cellular  tissue,  and  muscular  fibre; 
but  in  very  few  cases  can  they  reach  the 
blood.  All  experiments  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  they  pass 
into  the  urine  have  failed  to  detect  them  in 
that  secretion.  In  fact,  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  organism,  they  come  into 
contact  with  many  substances  by  which 
they  are  retained. 

The  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
arsenious  acid  is  very  remarkable  in  this 
respect.  It  is  known  that  these  substances 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  property 
of  entering  into  combination  with  all  parts 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  rendering 
them  at  the  same  time  insusceptible  of  decay 
or  putrefaction.  Wood  and  cerebral  sub- 
stance are  both  bodies  whicn  undergo  change 
with  great  rapidity  and  facility  when  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  air  and  water ;  but 
if  they  are  digested  for  some  time  with  ar- 
senious acid  or  corrosive  sublimate,  they 
may  subsequently  be  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
fluences of  the  atmosphere  without  alterino" 
in  colour  or  appearance. 

It  is  farther  known  that  those  parts  of  a 
body  which  come  in  contact  with  these  sub- 
i  stances  during  poisoning,  and  which  there- 
I  fore  enter  into  combination  with  them,  do 
not  afterwards  putrefy ;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  regarding  the  cause  of  their  poi- 
sonous qualities. 

I      It  is  obvious  that  if  arsenious  acid  and 
corrosive  sublimate  are  not  prevented  by  the 
vital  principle  from  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  the  component  parts  of  the  body, 
and  consequently  from  rendering  them  inca- 
pable of  decay  and  putrefaction,  they  must 
deprive  the  organs  of  the  principal  property 
which  appertains  to  their  vital  condition, 
viz.  that  of  suffering  and  effecting  trans- 
formations ;  or,  in  other  words,  organic  life 
must   be  destroyed.      If   the   poisoning   is 
merely  superficial,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
poison  so  small  that  only  individual  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  capable  of  being  re- 
generated   have   entered    into   combination 
with  it,  then  eschars  are  produced — a  phe- 
nomenon of  a   secondary  kind — the  com- 
pounds of  the  dead  tissues  with  the  poison 
being    thrown   off    by   the   healthy    parts. 
From  these  considerations  it  may  readily  be 
inferred  that  all  internal  signs  of  poisoning 
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ftre  variable  and  uncertain ;  for  cases  may 
happen,  in  which  no  apparent  indication  of 
change  can  be  detected  by  simple  observa- 
tions of  the  parts,  because,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  death  may  occur  without 
the  destruction  of  any  organs. 

When  arsenious  acid  is  administered  in 
solution,  it  may  enter  into  the  blood.  If  a 
vein  is  exposed  and  surrounded  with  a  solu- 
tion of  this  acid,  every  blood-globule  will 
combine  with  it,  that  is,  will  become  poi- 
soned. 

The  compounds  of  arsenic,  which  have 
not  the  property  of  entering  into  combina- 
tion witn  the  tissues  of  the  organism,  are 
without  influence  on  life,  even  in  large  doses. 
Many  insoluble  basic  sahs  of  arsenious  acid 
are  known  not  to  be  poisonous.  The  sub- 
stance called  alkargen,  discovered  by  Bunsen, 
has  not  the  slightest  injurious  action  upon 
the  organism  ;  yet  it  contains  a  very  large 
quantity  of  arsenic,  and  approaches  very 
closely  in  composition  to  the  organic  arse- 
nious compounds  found  in  the  body. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  fix  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  limit  at  which  the 
above  substances  cease  to  act  as  poisons. 
For  since  their  combination  with  organic 
matters  must  be  regulated  by  chemical  laws, 
death  will  inevitably  result,  when  the  organ 
in  contact  with  the  poison  finds  sufficient 
of  it  to  unite  Avith  atom  for  atom ;  whilst  if 
the  poison  is  present  in  smaller  quantity,  a 
part  of  the  organ  will  retain  its  vital  func- 
tions. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mulder,* 
the  equivalent  in  which  fibrin  combines  with 
muriatic  acid,  and  Avith  the  oxides  of  lead 
and  copper, is  expressed  by  the  number  6361. 
It  may  be  assumed  therefore  approxima- 
tively,  that  a  quantity  of  fibrin  correspond- 
mg  to  the  number  6361  combines  with  1 
equivalent  of  arsenious  acid,  or  1  equiva- 
lent of  corrosive  sublimate. 

When  6361  parts  of  anhydrous  fit)nn  are 
Lombined  with  30,000  parts  of  water,  it  is 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  contained  in  mus- 
cular fibre  or  blood  in  the  human  Ixdy. 
100  ^  ^ins  of  fibrin  in  this  condition  would 
form  a  neutral  compound  of  equal  equiva- 
lents with  31*5  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  and 
5  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  albumen  of 
eggs  and  of  the  blood  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  compound  which  it  forms 
with  oxide  of  silver  is  7447,  and  that  of 
animal  gelatin  5652. 

100  grains  of  albumen  containing  all  the 
water  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  liv- 
ing body,  should  consequently  combine  with 
1^  grain  of  arsenious  acid. 

These  proportions  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  highest  which  can  be  adopted, 
indicate  tlie  remarkably  high  atomic  weights 
of  animal  substances,  and  at  the  same  time 
teach  us  what  very  small  quantities  of  arse- 
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nious  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  are  requi- 
site to  produce  deadly  effects. 

All  substances  administered  as  antidotes 
*n  cases  of  poisoning,  act  by  destroying  the 
power  which  arsenious  acid  and  corrosive 
sublimate  possess,  of  entering  into  combi- 
nation witn  animal  matters,  and  of  thus 
acting  as  poisons.  Unfortunately  no  other 
body  surpasses  them  in  that  power,  and  the 
compounds  which  they  form  can  only  be 
broken  up  by  affinities  so  energetic,  tha 
their  action  is  as  injurious  as  that  of  the 
above-named  poisons  themselves.  The  duty 
of  the  physician  consists,  therefore,  in  his 
causing  those  parts  of  the  poison  which 
may  be  free  and  still  uncombined,  to  enter 
into  combination  with  some  other  body,  so 
as  to  produce  a  compound  incapable  of 
being  decomposed  or  digested  in  the  same 
conditions.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is 
an  invaluable  substance  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  action  of  arsenious  acid  or 
corrosive  sublimate  is  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  an  organ,  those  parts  only  are  de- 
stroyed which  enter  into  combination  with 
it;  an  eschar  is  formed,  which  is  gradually 
thrown  off. 

Soluble  salts  of  silver  would  be  quite  as 
deadly  a  poison  as  corrosive  sublimate,  did 
not  a  cause  exist  in  the  human  body  by 
which  their  action  is  prevented,  unless  their 
quantity  is  very  great.  This  cause  is  the 
presence  of  common  salt  in  all  animal 
liquids.  Nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  well  known, 
combines  with  animal  substances,  in  the 
same  manner  as  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
the  compounds  formed  by  both  are  exactly 
similar  in  the  character  of  being  incapable, 
of  decay  or  putrefaction. 

When  nitrate  oi'  silver  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion is  applied  to  skin  or  muscular  fibre,  it 
combines  with  them  instantaneously;  ani- 
mal substances  dissolved  in  any  liquid  are 
precipitated  by  it,  and  rendered  insoluble, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  they  are  coagu- 
lated. The  compounds  thus  iornaed  are 
colourless,  and  so  stable,  that  they  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  other  powerful  chemical 
agents.  They  are  blackened  by  exposure  to 
light,  like  all  other  compounds  of  silver,  m 
Consequence  of  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  silver 
which  they  contain  being  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  Parts  of  the  body  which 
have  united  with  salts  of  silver  no  longer 
belong  to  the  living  organism,  for  their  vital 
functions  have  been  arrested  by  combina- 
tion Avith  oxide  of  silver ;  and  if  they  are 
capable  of  being  reproduced,  the  neighbour- 
ing living  structures  throw  them  off  in  the 
form  of  an  eschar. 

When  nitrate  of  silver  is  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  it  meets  with  common  salt  and 
free  muriatic  acid ;  and  if  its  quantity  is 
not  too  great,  it  is  immediately  converted 
into  chloride  of  silver — a  substance  which 
is  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  water.  In  a 
solution  of  salt  or  muriatic  acid,  however, 
chloride  of  silver  does  dissolve  in  extremely 
minute  quantity;  and  u  is  this  small  par* 


Wnich  exercises  a  medicinal  influence  when  j  lowing  law,  long  since  proposed  by  La  Place 
nitrate  of  silver  is  administered;  the  remain-  land  Berthollet,  although  its  truth  with  re- 
ing  chloride  of  silver  is  eUminated  from  the  spect  to  chemical  phenomena  has  only  lately 
body  in  the  ordinary  way.  Solubility  is  i  been  proved.  '^  A  molecule  set  in  motion  by 
necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  any  substance   any  power  can  impart  its  own  viotion   to 


in  the  human  body. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lead  possess  many 
properties  in  common  with  the  salts  of  silver 
and  mercury ;  but  all  compounds  of  lead 
with  organic  matters  are  capable  of  decom- 
position by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  dis- 
ease called  painter^s  colic  is  unknown  in  aL 
manufactories  of  white  lead  in  which  the 
workmen  are  accustomed  to  take  as  a  pre- 
servative sulphuric  acid  lemonade  (a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  rendered  acid  by  sulphuric 
acid.) 

The  organic  substances  which  have  com- 
bined in  the  living  body  with  metallic  oxides 
or  metallic  salts,  lose  their  property  of  im- 
bibing water  and  retaining  it,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
mitting liquids  to  penetrate  through  their 
pores.  A  strong  contraction  and  shrinking 
of  the  surface  is  the  general  effect  of  contact 
with  these  metallic  bodies.  But  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  several  of  the  salts  of  lead, 
possess  a  peculiar  property,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned.  When  they  are 
present  in  excess,  they  dissolve  the  first 
formed  insoluble  compounds,  and  thus  pro- 
duce an  effect  quite  the  reverse  of  contrac- 
tion, namely,  a  softening  of  the  part  of  the 
body  on  which  they  have  acted. 

Salts  of  oxide  of  copper,  even  when  in 
combination  with  the  most  powerful  acids, 
are  reduced  by  many  vegetable  substances, 
particularly  such  as  sugar  and  honey,  either 


another  molecule  with  which  it  may  he  in 
co\iact.^^ 

This  is  a  law  of  dynamics,  the  operation 
of  which  is  manifest  in  all  cases,  in  wh,ch 
the  resistance  (^ force,  affinity ,  or  cohesion,) 
opposed  to  the  motion  is  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  it. 

We  have  seen  that  ferment  or  yeast  is  a 
body  in  the  state  of  decomposition,  the 
atoms  of  which,  consequently,  are  in  a  slate 
of  motion  or  transposition.  Yeast  placed 
in  contact  with  sugar  communicates  to  the 
elements  of  that  compound  the  same  state, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  constituents 
of  the  sugar  arrange  themselves  into  new 
and  simpler  forms,  namely,  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid.  In  these  new  compounds 
the  elements  are  united  together  by  stronger 
affinities  than  they  were  in  the  sugar,  and 
therefore  under  the  conditions  in  which 
they  were  produced  further  decomposition 
is  arrested. 

We  know,  also,  that  the  elements  of 
sugar  assume  totally  ditferent  arrangements, 
when  the  substances  which  excite  their 
transposition  are  in  a  different  stale  of  de- 
composition from  the  yeast  just  mentioned. 
Thus,  when  sugar  is  acted  on  by  rennet  or 
putrefying  vegetable  juices,  it  is  not  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but 
into  lactic  acid,  mannite,  and  gum. 

Again,  it  has  been  shown,  that  yeast 
added  to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  gradually 


into  metallic  copper,  or  into  the  red  sub- |  disappears,  but  that  when  added  to  vege- 
oxide,  neither  of  which  enters  into  combina-  table  juices  which  contain  gluten  as  well  as 
tion  with  animal  matter.     It  is  well  known  :  sugar,  it  is  reproduced  by  the  decomposition 


that  sugar  has  been  long  employed  as  the 
most  convenient  antidote  for  poisoning  by 
copper. 

With  respect  to  some  other  poisons, 
namely,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  organic 
bases  strychnia  and  brucia,  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  facts  calculated  to  eluci- 
date the  nature  of  their  action.  It  may, 
however,  be  presumed  with  much  certainly. 


of  the  former  substance. 

The  yeast  with  which  these  liquids  are 
made  to  ferment  has  itself  been  originally 
produced  from  gluten. 

The  conversion  of  gluten  into  yeast  in 
these  vegetable  juices  is  dependent  on  the 
decomposition  (fermentation)  of  sugar;  for, 
when  the  sugar  has  completely  disappeared, 
any  gluten  which  may  still  remain  in  the 


that  experiments  upon  their  mode  of  action  liquid  does  not  suffer  change  from  contact 
on  differen*  Animal  substances  would  very  with  the  newly-deposited  yeast,  but  retains 
quickly  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  conclu-    all  the  characters  of  gluten. 


sions  regarding  the  cause  of  their  poisonous 
effects. 

There  is  a  peculiar  class  of  substances, 
which   are   generated    during   certain    pro- 


Yeast  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  gluten  ;  but  it  passes  into  a  second  stage 
of  decomposition  when  in  contact  with 
water.     On    account  of  its    being:    in    this 


cesses  of  decomposition,  and  which  act  upon  state  of  further  change,  yeast  excites  fermen- 
the  animal  economy  as  deadly  poisons,  not  i  tation  in  a  fresh  solution  of  sugar,  and  if 
on  account  of  their  power  of  entering  into  this  second  saccharine  fluid  should  contain 
combination  with  it,  or  by  reason  of  their  gluten,  (should  it  be  wm-t,  for  example,) 
containing  a  poisonous  material,  but  solely  ;  yeast  is  again  generated  in  consequence  of 
by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  condition.  the   transposition   of   the   elements    of  the 

In  order  to  attain  to  a  clear  conception  of    sugar   exciting   a    similar   change    in    this 
ihe  mode  of  action  of  these  bodies,  it  is  ne-    gluten. 

cessary  to  call  to  mind  the  cause  on  which  After  this  explanation,  the  idea  that  yeast 
we  have  shown  the  phenomena  of  fermen-  reproduces  itself  as  seeds  reproduce  seeds, 
tation,  decay,  and  putrefaction  to  depend.        cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 

This  cause  may  be  expressed  by  the  fol-  i     From  the  foregcting  facts  it  follows,  that 
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a  body  in  the  act  of  decomposition  (it  may 
be  named  the  eajci/er,)  added  to  a  mixed 
Huid  in  which  its  constituents  are  contained, 
can  reproduce  itself  in  that  fluid,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  new  yeast  is  produced 
when  yeast  is  added  to  liquids  containing 
gluten.  This  must  be  more  certainly  ef- 
fected when  the  liquid  acted  upon  contains 
the  body  by  the  metamorphosis  of  which  the 
exciter  has  been  originally  formed. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  if  the  exciter  be 
able  to  impart  its  own  state  of  transformation 
to  one  only  of  tbe  component  parts  of  the 
mixed  liquid  acted  upon,  its  own  reproduc- 
tion may  be  the  consequence  of  the  decom- 
position of  this  one  body. 

This  law  may  be  applied  to  organic  sub- 
stances forming  part  of  the  animal  organism. 
We  know  that  all  the  constituents  of  these 
substances  are  formed  from  the  blood,  and 
that  the  blood  by  its  nature  and  constitution 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  of  all  existing 
matters. 

Nature  has  adapted  the  blood  for  the  re- 
production of  every  individual  part  of  the 
organism ;  its  principal  character  consists  in 
its  component  parts  being  subordinate  to 
every  attraction.  These  are  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  change  or  transformation,  which  is 
effected  in  the  most  various  ways  through 
the  influence  of  the  different  organs. 

The  indivdual  organs,  such  as  the  stomach, 
caiisp  all  the  organic  substances  conveyed 
to  til  rn  which  are  capable  of  transformation 
to  assume  new  forms.  The  stomach  com- 
pels the  elements  of  these  substances  to 
unite  into  a  compound  fitted  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  blood.  But  the  blood  pos- 
sesses no  power  of  causing  transformations ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  principal  character  con- 
sists in  its  readily  suffering  transformations  ; 
and  no  other  matter  can  be  compared  in  this 
respect  with  it. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when 
blood,  cerebral  substance,  gall,  pus,  and 
other  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
are  laid  upon  fresh  wounds,  vomiting,  de- 
bility, and  at  length  death,  are  occasioned. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  bodies  in  anato- 
mical rooms  frequently  pass  into  a  state  of 
decomposition  which  is  capable  of  imparting 
itself  to  the  living  body,  the  smallest  cut 
with  a  knife  which  has  been  used  in  their 
dissection  producing  in  these  cases  dan- 
gerous consequences. 

The  poison  of  bad  sausages  belongs  to  this 
class  of  noxious  substances.  Several  hun- 
dred cases  are  known  in  which  death  has 
occurred  from  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food. 
In  Wartemberg  especially  these  cases  are 
very  frequent,  for  there  the  sausages  are  pre- 

Eared  from  very  various  materials.  Blood, 
ver,  bacon,  brains,  milk,  meal,  and  bread, 
are  mixed  together  with  salt  and  spices; 
the  mixture  is  then  put  into  bladders  or  in- 
testines, and  after  being  boiled  is  smoked. 

When  these  sausages  are  well  prepared, 
they  may  be  preserved  for  months,  and  fur- 
nish a  nourishing  savoury  food ;  but  when 


the  spices  and  salt  are  deficient,  and  particii - 
larly  when  they  are  smoked  too  late  or  not 
sufficiently,  thev  undergo  a  peculiar  kind  ol 
putrefaction,  which  begins  at  the  centre  of 
the  sausage.  Without  any  appreciable 
escape  of  gas  taking  place  they  become 
paler  in  colour,  and  more  soft  and  greasy 
in  those  parts  which  have  undergone  putre- 
faction, and  they  are  found  to  contain  free 
lactic  acid,  or  lactate  of  ammonia ;  products 
which  are  universally  formed  during  th« 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters. 

The  cause  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
these  sausages  was  ascribed  at  first  to  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  and  afterwards  to  sebacic 
acid,  although  neither  of  these  substances 
had  been  detected  in  them.  But  sebacic 
acid  is  no  more  poisonous  than  benzoic  acid, 
with  which  it  has  so  many  properties  in 
common ;  and  the  symptoms  produced  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
not  the  poison. 

The  death  which  is  the  consequence  of 
poisoning  by  putrefied  sausages  succeeds 
very  lingering  and  remarkable  symptoms. 
There  is  a  gradual  wasting  of  muscular 
fibre,  and  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  body 
similarly  composed;  the  patient  becomes 
much  emaciated,  dries  to  a  complete  mum- 
my, and  finally  dies.  The  caicase  is  stiff  as 
if  frozen,  and  is  not  subject  to  putrefaction. 
During  the  progress  of  the  distitse  the  saliva 
becomes  viscous  and  acquire.5  an  ofl^ensive 
smell. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  prt&ence  of  some 
matter  in  the  sausages  to  >rliich  their  poi- 
sonous action  could  be  ascribed ;  but  no  such 
matter  has  been  detected.  Boiling  watei 
and  alcohol  completely  desiroy  the  poison- 
ous properties  of  the  sausages,  withfjut 
themselves  acquiring  similar  properties. 

Now  this  is  the  peculiar  character  of  all 
substances  which  exert  an  action  by  virtue 
of  their  existing  condition — of  those  bodies 
the  elernents  of  which  are  in  the  state  of  de- 
composition or  transposition ;  a  state  which 
is  destroyed  by  boiling  water  and  alcohol 
without  the  cause  of  the  influence  being  im- 
parted to  those  liquids ;  for  a  state  of  action 
or  power  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  liquid. 

Sausages,  in  the  state  here  described,  ex- 
ercise an  action  upon  the  organism,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stomach  and  other  parts 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  not  having 
the  power  to  arrest  their  decomposition ;  and 
entering  the  blood  in  some  way  or  other, 
while  still  possessing  their  whole  power, 
they  impart  their  peculiar  action  to  the  con- 
stituents of  that  fluid. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  decayed  sau- 
sages are  not  destroyed  by  the  stomach  as 
those  of  the  small-pox  virus  are.  All  the 
substances  in  the  body  capable  of  putrefac- 
tion are  gradually  decomposed  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  after  death  nothing 
remains  except  fat,  tendons,  bones,  and  a 
few  other  substances  which  are  incapable  of 
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putrefying  in  the  conditions  afforded  by  the 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  modus  op(^ 
randi  of  this  poison,  for  Colin  has  clearly 
proved  that  muscle,  urine,  cheese,  cerebral 
substance,  and  other  matters,  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  communicate  their  own  state 
ot  decomposition  to  substances  much  less 
prone  to  change  of  composition  than  the 
blood.  When  placed  in  contact  with  a  so- 
lution of  sugar,  they  cause  its  putrefaction, 
or  the  transposition  of  its  elements  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol. 

When  putrefying  muscle  or  pus  is  placed 
upon  a  fresh  wound,  it  occasions  disease 
and  death.  It  is  obvious  that  these  sub- 
stances communicate  their  own  state  of  pu- 
trefaction to  the  sound  blood/rom  which  they 
were  produced,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  gluten  in  a  state  of'  decay  or  putrefaction 
causes  a  similar  transformation  in  a  solution 
of  su^ar. 

K  KZ'^T^  ^^  ^^i?.  ^'""^  ^^^  ^^en  generated 
by  the  body  itself  in  particular  diseases.  In 
smaU-pox  plague,  and  syphilis,  substances 
01  a  pecuhar  nature  are  formed  from  the 
constituents  of  the  blood.  These  matters 
are  capable  of  inducing  in  the  blood  of  a 
healthy  individual  a  decomposition  similar 
to  that  of  which  they  themselves  are  the 
subjects ;  m  other  words,  they  produce  the 
same  disease.  The  morbid  virus  appears  to 
reproduce  itself  just  as  seeds  appear  to  re- 
produce seeds. 

The  mode  of  action  of  a  morbid  virus  ex- 
hibits such  a  strong  similarity  to  the  action 
o  yeast  upon  liquids  containing  sugar  and 
gluten,  that  the  two  processes  have  been 
long  since  compared  to  one  another,  al- 
though merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion. But  when  the  phenomena  attendinir 
the  action  of  each  respectively  are  con^ 
sidered  more  closely,  it  wiU  in  reality  be 
seen  that  their  influence  depends  upon  the 
same  cause. 

In  dry  air,  and  in  the  absence  of  mois- 
ture, all  these  poisons  remain  for  a  long  time 
unchanged ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  in 
tne  moist  condition,  they  lose  very  rapidly 
tiieir  pecuhar  properties.  In  the  former 
case,  those  conditions  are  afforded  which  ar- 
f  St  their  decomposition  without  destroying 
It;  in  the  latter,  all  the  circumstances  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  their  decomposi- 
tion are  presented. 

The  temperature  at  which  water  boils, 
and  contact  with  alcohol,  render  such  poi- 
eons  inert.  Acids,  salts  of  mercury,  sul- 
phurous acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
aromatic  substances,  volatile  oils,  and  parti- 
cularly empyreumatic  oils,  smoke,  and  a 
decoction  of  coffee,  completely  destroy  their 
contagious  properties,  in  some  cases  com- 
bining with  them  or  otherwise  effecting 
tbeir  decomposition.  Now  all  these  agents, 
without  exception,  retard  fermentation,  pu- 
tre^ction,  and  decay,  and  when  present  in 
sutftcient  quantity,  completely  arrest  these 
processes  of  deco  nposition. 
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A  peculiar  matter,  to  which  the  poisonous 
acuon  IS  due,  cannot,  we  have  seen,  be  ex- 
tracted from  decayed  sausages :  and  it  is 
equallv  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  pr'nciple 
from  the  virus  of  small-pox  or  plague,  and 
tor  this  reason,  that  their  peculiar  power  is 
due  to  an  active  condition  recognisable  oy 
our  senses,  only  through  the  phenomena 
which  It  produces. 

In  order  to  explain  the  effects  of  conta- 
gious matters,  a  peculiar  principle  of  hfe  has 
been  ascribed  to  them— a  life  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  germ  of  a  seed,  which 
enables  it  under  favourable  conditions  to  de- 
velope  and  multiply  itself.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  more  correct  figurative 
representation  of  these  phenomena ;  it  is  one 
which  is  applicable  to  contagions,  as  well 
as  to  ferment,  to  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  fermentation,  putrefac- 
tion or  decay,  and  even  to  a  piece  of  decay- 
ing wood,  which  by  mere  contact  with  fresh 
wood,  causes  the  latter  to  undergo  gradually 
the  same  change  and  become  decayed  and 
mouldered. 

If  the  property  possessed  by  a  body  of 
producing  such  a  change  in  any  other  sub- 
stance as  causes  the  reproduction  of  itself, 
with  all  its  properties,  be  regarded  as  life, 
then,  indeed,  all  the  above  phenomena  may 
be  ascribed  to  life.     But  in  that  case  thej 
must  not  be  considered  as  the  only  processes 
due  to  vitality,  for  the  above  interpretation 
of  the  expression  embraces  the  majority   n 
the  phenomena  which  occur  in  organic  che  ■ 
mistry.     Life  would,  according  to  that  view, 
be  admitted  to  exist  in  every  body  in  which 
chemical  forces  act. 

If  a  body  A,  for  example  oxamide,  (a  sub- 
stance  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  without 
the  slightest  taste,)  be  brought  into  contacV 
with  another  compound  B,  which  is  to  be 
reproduced;  and  if^this  second  body  be  oxalic 
acid  dissolved  in  water;  then  the  folio winc^ 

changes  are  observed  to  take  place : The 

oxaniide  is  decomposed  by  the  oxalic  acid, 
provided  the  conditions  necessary  for  their 
exercising  an  action  upon  one  another  are 
present.  The  elements  of  water  unite  with 
the  constituents  of  oxamide,  and  ammmia  is 
one  product  formed,  and  oxalic  acid  the 
other,  both  in  exactly  the  proper  proportions 
to  combine  and  form  a  neutral  salt. 

Here  the  contact  of  oxamide  and  oxalic 
acid  induces  a  transformation  of  the  oxa- 
mide, which  is  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid 
and  ammonia.   The  oxalic  acid  thus  formed 
as  weU  as  that  originally  added,  are  shared 
by   the  ammonia— or  m   other  words,  as 
much  free  oxalic  acid  exists  after  the  de- 
composition as  before  it,  and  is  of  course 
still  possessed  of  its  original  power.     It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  free  oxahc  acid  is  that 
origmally  added,  or  that  newly  produced; 
It  is  certain  that  it  has  been  reproduced  in  an 
equal  quantity  by  the  decomposition. 

If  we  now  add  to  the  same  mixture  a  fresh 
portion  of  oxamide,  exactly  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  that  first  used,  and  treat  it  in  the  same 
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manner,  the  same  decomposition  is  repeated; 
the  free  oxaUc  acid  enters  into  combination, 
whilst  another  portion  is  liberated.  In  this 
manner  a  very  minute  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  may  be  made  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  several  hundred  pounds  of  oxamide; 
and  one  grain  of  the  acid  to  reproduce  itself 
ji  unlimited  quantity. 

We  know  that  the  contact  of  the  virus  of 
8mall-pox  causes  such  a  change  in  the  blood, 
as  gives  rise  to  the  reproduction  of  the  poi- 
son from  the  constituents  of  the  fluid.  This 
transformation  is  not  arrested  until  all  the 
particles  of  the  blood  which  are  susceptible 
of  the  decomposition  have  undergone  the 
metamorphosis.  We  have  just  seen  that 
the  contact  of  oxalic  acid  with  oxamide 
caused  the  production  of  fresh  oxalic  acid, 
which  in  its  turn  exercised  the  same  action 
on  a  new  portion  of  oxamide.  The  trans- 
formation was  only  arrested  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  oxamide  present  being 
limited.  In  their  form  both  these  transform- 
ations belong  to  the  same  class.  But  no 
one  except  a  person  quite  unaccustomed  to 
view  such  changes  will  ascribe  them  to  a 
vital  power,  although  we  admit  they  cor- 
respond remarkably  to  our  common  concep- 
tions of  life;  they  are  really  chemical  pro- 
cesses dependent  upon  the  common  chemical 
forces. 

Our   notion   of   life   involves  something 
more  than  mere  reproduction,  namely,  the 
idea  of  an  active  power  exercised  by  virtue 
of  a  definite  form,  and  production  and  gene- 
ration in  a  definite   form.      By  chemical 
agency  we  can  produce  the  constituents  of  , 
muscular  fibre,  skin,  and  hair ;  but  we  can  | 
form  by  their  means  no  organized  tissue,  no  ^ 
organic  cell.  i 

The  production  of  organs,  the  co-opera-  ] 
tion  of  a  system  of  grgans,  and  their  power 
not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts 
from  the  food  presented  to  them,  but  to 
generate  themselves  in  their  original  form 
and  with  all  their  properties,  are  characters 
belonging  exclusively  to  organic  life,  and 
constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  indepen- 
dent of  chemical  powers. 

The  chemical  forces  are  subject  to  the 
invisible  cause  by  which  this  form  is  pro- 
duced. Of  the  existence  of  this  cause  itself 
we  are  made  aware  only  by  the  phenomena 
which  it  produces.  Its  laws  must  be  inves- 
tigated just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the 
ofher  powers  which  affect  motion  and 
changes  in  matter. 

The  chemical  forces  are  subordinate  to 
this  cause  of  life,  just  as  they  are  to  elec- 
tricity, heat,  mechanical  motion,  and  fric- 
tion. By  the  influence  of  the  latter  forces, 
they  suffer  changes  in  their  direction,  an  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  their  intensity,  or  a 
complete  cessation  or  reversal  of  their  action. 
Such  an  influence  and  no  other  is  exer- 
ixsed  by  the  vital  principle  over  the  chemical 
forces;  but  in  every  case  where  combination 
or  decomposition  takes  place,  chemical  affini- 
ty and  cohesion  are  in  action 


The  vital  principle  is  only  known  to  us 
through  the  peculiar  form  of  its  instrunaents, 
that  is,  through  the  organs  in  which  it  re- 
sides. Hence,  whatever  kind  of  energy  a 
a  substance  may  possess,  if  it  is  amorphous 
and  destitute  of^  organs  from  which  the  im- 
pulse, motion  or  change  proceeds,  it  does 
not  live.  Its  energy  depends  in  this  case  on 
a  chemical  action.  Light,  heat,  electricitv, 
or  other  influences  may  increase,  diminish, 
or  arrest  this  action,  but  they  are  not  its  effi 
cient  cause. 

In  the  same  way  the  vital  principle  go- 
verns the  chemical  powers  in  the  living  body. 
All  those  substances  to  which  we  apply  the 
general  name  of  food,  and  all  the  bodies 
formed  from  them  in  the  organism,  are  che- 
mical compounds.  The  vital  principle  has, 
therefore,  no  other  resistance  to  overcome, 
in  order  to  convert  these  substances  into 
component  parts  of  the  organism,  than  the 
chemical  powers  by  which  their  constituents 
are  held  together.  If  the  food  possessed 
life,  not  merely  the  chemical  forces,  but  this 
vitality,  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital 
force  of  the  organism  it  nourished. 

All  substances  adapted  for  assimilation 
are  bodies  of  a  very  complex  constitution ; 
their  atoms  are  highly  complex,  and  are 
held  together  only  by  a  weak  chemical 
action.  They  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  or  more  simple  compounds ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  their  atoms 
augments  their  disposition  to  enter  into  new 
combinations  is  diminished;  that  is,  they 
lose  the  power  of  acting  chemically  upon 
other  bodies. 

Their  complex  nature,  however,  renders 
them  more  liable  to  be  changed,  by  the 
agency  of  external  causes,  and  thus  to  suffer 
decomposition.  Any  external  agency,  in 
many  cases  even  mechanical  friction,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  equi- 
librium of  the  attraction  of  their  constitu- 
ents; they  arrange  themselves  either  into 
new,  more  simple,  and  permanent  combina- 
tions, or  if  a  foreign  attraction  exercise  its 
influence  upon  it,  they  arrange  themselves 
in  accordance  with  that  attraction. 

The  special  characters  of  food,  that  is,  of 
substances  fitted  for  assimilation,  are  absence 
of  active  chemical  properties,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  yielding  to  transformations. 

The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attrac- 
tions of  the  constituents  of  the  food  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  vital  principle,  as  we  know  it 
may  be  by  many  other  causes.  But  the 
union  of  its  elements,  so  as  to  produce  new 
combinations  and  forms,  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  and 
the  existence  of  a  power  distinct  from  all 
other  powers  of  nature,  namely,  the  vital 
principle. 

All  bodies  of  simple  composition  possess 
a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  form  combi- 
nations. Thus  oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  the  organic  acids,  while  stearic 
acid  is  one  of  the  most  complex;  and  the 
former  is  the  strongest,  the  latter  one  of  the 
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weakest,  m  respect  to  active  chemical  cha- 
racter. By  virtue  of  this  disposition,  simple 
cornpounds  produce  changes  in  every  body 
which  offers  no  resistance  to  their  action ; 
they  enter  into  combination  and  cause  de- 
composition. 

The  vital  principle  opposes  to  the  con- 
tinual action  of  the  atmosphere,  moisture 
and  temperature  upon  the  organism,  a  re- 
sistance which  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  invin- 
cible. It  is  by  the  constant  neutralization 
and  renewal  of  these  external  influences 
that  life  and  motion  are  maintained. 

The  greatest  wonder  in  the  living  organ- 
ism is  the  fact  that  an  unfathomable  wisdom 
has  made  the  cause  of  a  continual  decom- 
position or  destruction,  namely,  the  support 
of  the  process  of  respiration,  to  be  the  means 
of  renewing  the  organism,  and  of  resisting 
all  the  other  atmospheric  influences,  such 


as   those  of  moisture  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

When  a  chemical  compound  of  simple 
constitution  is  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  organism,  it  must 
exercise  a  chemical  action  upon  all  sub- 
stances with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  for  we 
know  the  peculiar  character  of  such  a  body 
to  be  an  aptitude  and  power  to  enter  into 
combinations  and  effect  decompositions. 

The  chemical  action  of  such  a  compound 
is  of  course  opposed  by  the  vital  principle. 
The   results    produced    depend    upon    the 
strength  of  their  respective  actions :  either 
5in  equilibrium  of  both  powers  is  attained, 
a  r.hange  being  effected  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vital  principle,  in  which  case  a  \ 
medicinal  effect  is  occasioned  ;  or  the  acting  ! 
body  yields  to  the  superior  force  of  vitality^  I 
that  is,  it  is  digested;  or  lastly,  the  chemical 
action  obtains  the  ascendency  and  acts  as  a 
poison. 

Every  substance  may  be  considered  as 
nutriment,  which  loses  its  former  properties 
when  acted  on  by  the  vital  principle,  and 
does  not  exercise  a  chemical  action  upon  the 
living  organ. 

Another  cla'^s  of  bodies  change  the  direc- 
tiori,  the  strength,  and  intensity  of  the  re- 
sisting force,  (the  vital  principle,)  and  thus 
exert  a  niodifying  influence  upon  the  func- 
tions of  its  organs.  They  produce  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  system,  either  by  their  pre- 
sence, or  by  themselves  undergoing  a  change ; 
these  are  nudicaments. 

A  third  class  of  compounds  are  called 
poisons,  when  they  possess  the  property  of 
uniting  with  organs  or  with  their  component 
parts,  and  when  their  power  of  effecting 
this  is  stronger  than  the  resistance  offered 
by  tlip  vital  principle. 

The  quantity  of  a  substance  and  its  con- 
dition must,  obviously,  completely  change  I 
the  mode  of  its  chemical  action.  I 

Increase  of  quantity  is  known  to  be  equi- 
valent to  superior  affiriity .     Hence  a  medica- 
ment administered  in  excessive  quantity  may  ' 
act  as  a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  small  doses 
as  a  niedtcaineni.  i 


Food  will  act  as  a  poison,  that  is,  I  will 
produce  disease,  when  it  is  able  to  exercise 
a  chemical  action  by  virtue  of  its  quantity; 
or,  when  either  its  condition  or  its  presimce 
retards,  prevents,  or  arrests  the  motion  ot 
any  organ. 

A  compound  acts  as  a  poison  when  all  the 
parts  of  an  organ  with  which  it  is  brought 
into  contact  enter  into  chemical  combinatfon 
with  it,  while  it  may  operate  as  a  medicine, 
when  it  produces  only  a  partial  change. 

No  other  component  part  of  the  organism 
can  be  compared  to  the  blood,  in  respect  of 
the  feeble  resistance  which  it  offers  to  exte- 
rior influences.  The  blood  is  not  an  organ 
which  is  formed,  but  an  organ  in  the  act  of 
formation ;  indeed,  it  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
organs  which  are  being  formed.  The  che- 
mical force  and  the  vital  principle  hold  each 
other  in  such  perfect  equilibrium,  that  every 
disturbance,  however  trifling,  or  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  proceed,  effects  a  change 
in  the  blood.  This  liquid  possesses  so  litde 
of  permanence,  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  body  without  immediately  suffer- 
ing a  change,  and  cannot  come  in  contact 
with  any  organ  in  the  body,  without  yielding 
to  its  attraction. 

The  slightest  action  of  a  chemical  agent 
upon  the  blood  exercises  an  injurious  influ- 
ence ;  even  the  momentary  contact  with  the 
air  in  the  lungs,  although  effected  through 
the  medium  of  cells  and  membranes,  alters 
the  colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  blood. 
Every    chemical   action    propagates    itself 
through  the  mass  of  the  blood ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  active  chemical  condition  of^  the 
constituents  of  a  body  undergoing  decom- 
position, fermentation,  putrefaction,  or  de- 
cay, disturbs  the  equilibrium  between  the 
chemical  force  and  the  vital  principle  in  the 
circulating  fluid.     Numerous  modifications 
in   the   composition  and    condition  of  the 
compounds  produced  from  the  elements  of 
the  blood,  result  from  the  conflict  of  the  vital 
force  Avith  the  chemical  affinity,  in  their  in- 
cessant endeavour  to  overcome  one  another. 
All  the  characters  of  the  phenomena  of 
contagion  tend  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
life  in  contagious  matters.     They  without 
doubt  exercise  an  influence  very  similar  to 
some  processes  in  thp  living  ©rganisin;  but 
the  cause  of  this  influence  is  chemical  ac- 
tion, which  is  capable  of  being  subdued  by 
other  chemical  actions,  by  opposed  agencies. 
Several  of  the  poisons  generated"'  in  the 
body  by  disease  lose  all  their  power  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  but  others  are 
not  thus  destroyed. 

It  is  a  fact  very  decisive  of  their  chemical 
nature  and  mode  of  action,  that  those  poi- 
sons which  are  neutral  or  alkaline,  such  as 
t4ie  poisonous  matter  of  the  contas^ious  fever 
in  cattle  (typhus  contns;iosm  rummmlium,) 
or  that  of  the  small-pox,  lose  their  whole 
power  of  contagion  in  the  stomach  ;  whilst 
that  of  sausages,  which  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion, retains  all  its  frightful  properties  under 
the  same  circumstances. 
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In  the  tormer  of  these  cases,  the  free  acid 
present  in  the  stomach  destroys  the  action 
of  the  poison,  the  chemical  properties  ot 
which  are  opposed  to  it ;  whilst  m  the  latter 
it  strengthens,  or  at  all  events  does  not  otter 
any  impediment  to  poisonous  action. 

Microscopical  examination  has  detected 
peculiar  bodies  resemblina:  the  globules  ot 
the  blood  in  malignant  putrefying  pus,  in 
the  -itter  of  vaccine,  &c.  The  presence 
of  inese  bodies  has  given  weight  to  the 
Ofinion,  that  contagion  proceeds  trom  the 
developement  of  a  diseased  organic  lite ; 
and  these  formations  have  been  regarded  as 
the  living  seeds  of  disease.  ,  ,     ,• 

This  view,  which  is  not  adapted  to  dis- 
cussion, has  led  those  philosophers  who  are 
accustomed  to  search  for  explanations  ot 
phenomena  in  forms,  to  consider  the  yeast 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  beer  as  pos- 
sessed of  life.  They  have  imagined  it  to 
be  composed  of  animals  or  plants,  which 
nourish  themselves  from  the  sugar  in  which 
thev  are  placed,  and  at  the  same  time  yield 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  as  excrementitious 

matters.*  j  «r  i  :r 

It  would  perhaps  appear  wondertul  it 
bodies,  possessing  a  crystalline  structure  and 
geometrical  figure,  were  formed  during  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
from  the  organic  substances  and  tissues  ot 
organs.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  complete  dissolution  into  organic  com- 
pounds is  preceded  by  a  series  of  tran»- 
formaiions,  in  which  the  organic  structures 
gradually  resign  their  forms. 

Blood,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  may 
appear  to  the  eye  unchanged  ;  and  when  we 
recognise  the  globules  of  blood  in  a  liquid 
contagious  matter,  the  utmost  that  we  can 
thence  infer  is,  that,  those  globules   have 
taken  no  part  in  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion.    All  the  phosphate  of  lime  may  be 
removed  from  bones,  leaving  them  trans- 
parent and  flexible  like  leather,  without  the 
form  of  the  bones  being  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree lost      Again,  bones   may  be  burned 
until  they  be  quite  white,  and  consist  merely 
of  a  skeleton  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  they 
will  still  possess  their  origmal  form.     In  the 
same  way  processes  of  decomposition  m 
the  blood   may  affect   individual   constitu- 
ents only  of  that  fluid,  which  will  become 
destroyed  and  disappear,  whilst  its   other 
parts  will  maintain  the  original  form. 

Several  kinds  of  contagion  are  propagated 
through  the  air:  so  that,  according  to  the 
view  already  mentioned,  we  must  ascribe 
life  to  a  gas,  that  is,  to  an  aeriform  body. 

AM  the  supposed  proofs  of  the  vitality  of 
contagions  are  merely  ideas  and  figurative 
representations,  fitted  to  render  the  pheno- 
mena more  easy  of  apprehension  bv  our 
senses,  without  explaining  them.  These 
figurative  expressions,  with  which  we  are 
80    wiUingly   and    easily    satisfied    in    all 
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sciences,  are  the  foes  of  all  mquirjes  into  the 
mysteries  of  namre;  they  are  like  the  Jata 
nwrsarui,  which  show  us  deceittul  views  o. 
seas  fertile  fields,  and  luscious  fruits,  but 
leave  us  languishing  when  we  have  most 
need  of  what  they  promise. 

It  is  certain  that  the  action  of  contagions 
is  the  resuh  of  a  pecuUar  influence  depend- 
ent on  chemical  forces,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  vital  principle.     1  his  in- 
fluence is  destroyed  by  chemical  actions, 
and  manifests  itself  wherever  it  is  not  sub- 
dued by  some  antagonist  power.     Its  exist- 
ence is  recognised  in  a  connected  series  ot 
changes   and  transformations,  in  which  it 
causes  all  substances  capable  of  undergoing 
similar  changes  to  participate. 

An  animal  substance  in  the  act  of  decom- 
position, or  a  substance  generated  from  the 
component  parts  of  a  living  body  by  disease, 
communicates  its  own  condition  to  all  parts 
of  the  system  capable  of  entering  into  the 
same  state,  if  no  cause  exist  in  these  parts 
by  which  the  change  is  counteracted  or  de- 

stroved. 

Disease  is  excited  by  contagion. 
The  transformations  produced  by  the  dis- 
ease assume  a  series  of  forms. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  ol 
these  transformations,  we  may  consider  the 
changes  which  substances,  more  simply 
composed  than  the  living  body,  suffer  trom 
the  influence  of  similar  causes.  When  pu- 
trefying blood  or  yeast  in  the  act  of  trans- 
formation is  placed  in  contact  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  the  elements  of  the  latter 
substance  are  transposed,  so  as  to  form  al- 
cohol and  carbonic  acid. 

A  piece  of  the  rennet-stomach  ot  a  calt 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  occasions  the 
elements  of  sugar  to  assume  a  different  ar- 
rangement. The  sugar  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid  without  the  addition  or  loss  ot 
anv  element.  (1  atom  of  sugar  of  grapes 
Cl'2  H12  012  yields  two  atoms  ot  lactic 
acid=-2  (06  H6'06.)      ,  rv     *       * 

When  the  juice  of  onions  or  of  beet-root 
is  made  to  ferment  at  high  temperatures, 
lactic  acid,  mannite,  and  gum  are  formed. 
Thus,  according  to  the  different  states  ot  the 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting 
body,  the  elements  of  the  sugar  arrange 
themselves  in  different  manners,  that  is,  dit- 
ferent  products  are  formed. 

The  immediate  contact  of  the  decompos- 
ing substance  with  the  sugar  is  the  cause 
by' which  its  particles  are  made  to  assume 
new  forms  and  natures.  The  removal  of 
that  substance  occasions  the  cessation  ot  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar,  so  that  should 
its  transformation  be  completed  before  tlie 
sugar,   the    latter    can    suffer    no    further 

change. 

In  none  of  these  processes  of  decompcai- 
tion  is  the  exciting  body  reproduced;  lor 
the  conditions  necessary  to  its  reproduction 
do  not  exist  in  the  elements  of  the  sugar. 

Just  as  yeast,  putrefying  flesh,  and  the 
'  stomach  of  a  calf  in  a  state  of  decompcsi 
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tion,  when  introduced  into  solutions  of 
sugar,  effect  the  transformation  of  this  sub- 
stance, without  being  themselves  regene- 
rated; in  the  same  manner,  miasms  and 
certain  contagious  matters  produce  diseases 
in  the  liuman  organism,  by  communicating 
the  state  of  decomposition  of  which  they 
themselves  are  the  subject,  to  certain  parts 
of  the  organism,  without  themselves  being 
reproduced  in  their  peculiar  form  and  na- 
ture during  the  progress  of  the  decompo- 
sition. 

The  disease  in  this  case  is  not  contagious. 

Now  when  yeast  is  introduced  into  a 
mixed  liquid  containing  both  sugar  and  glu- 
ten, such  as  wort,  the  act  of  decomposition 
of  the  sugar  effects  a  change  in  the  form  and 
-lature  of  the  gluten,  which  is,  in  conse- 
quence, also  subjected  to  transformation. 
As  long  as  some  of  the  fermenting  sugar  re- 
mains, gluten  continues  to  be  separated  as 
yeast,  and  this  new  matter  in  its  turn  ex- 
cites fermentation  in  a  fresh  solution  of 
sugar  or  wort.  If  the  sugar,  however, 
should  be  first  decomposed,  the  gluten  which 
remains  in  solution  is  not  converted  into 
yeast.  W^e  see,  therefore,  that  the  repro- 
duction of  the  exciting  body  here  depends — 

1.  Upon  the  presence  of  that  substance 
from  which  it  was  originally  formed ; 

2.  Upon  the  presence  of  a  compound 
which  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  by 
contact  with  the  exciting  body. 

If  we  express  in  the  same  terms  the  re- 
production of  contagious  matter  in  conta- 
gious diseases,  since  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  must  have  their  origin  in  the  blood,  we 
must  admit  that  the  blood  of  a  healthy  indi- 
vidual contains  substances,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  which  the  exciting  body  or  conta- 
gion can  be  produced.  It  must  further  be 
admitted,  when  contagion  results,  that  the 
blood  contains  a  second  constituent  capable 
of  being  decomposed  by  the  exciting  body. 
It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  conversion 
of  the  second  constituent,  that  the  original 
exciting  body  can  be  reproduced. 

A  susceptibility  of  contagion  indicates  the 

Eresence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  this  second 
ody  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  individual. 
The  susceptibility  for  the  disease  and  its  in- 
tensity must  augment  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  that  body  present  in  the  blood ;  and 
in  proportion  to  its  diminution  or  disappear- 
ance, the  course  of  the  disease  will  change. 
When  a  quantity,  however  small,  of  con- 
tagious matter,  that  is  of  the  exciting  body, 
is  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  healthy  in- 
dividual, it  will  be  again  generated  in  the 
blood,  just  as  yeast  is  reproduced  from  wort. 
Its  condition  of  transformation  will  be  com- 
municated to  a  constituent  of  the  blood ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  transformation  suf- 
fered hy  this  substance,  a  body  identical  with 
or  similar  to  the  exciting  or  contagious  mat- 
ter will  be  produced  trom  another  consti- 
tuent substance  of  the  blood.  The  quantity 
of  the  exciting  body  newly  produced  musi 
constantly  augment,  if  its  lurther   trans- 
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formation  or  decomposition  proceeds  more 
slowly  than  that  of  the  compound  in  the 
blood,  the  decomposition  of  which  it  effects. 
If  the  transformation  of  the  yeast  gene- 
rated in  the  fermentation  of  wort  proceeded 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  sugar  contained  in  it,  both  would 
simultaneously  disappear  when  the  ferment- 
ation was  completed.  But  yeast  requires  a 
much  longer  time  for  decomposition  than 
sugar,  so  that  after  the  latter  has  completely 
disappeared,  there  remains  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  yeast  than  existed  in  the  fluid  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fermentation, — 
yeast  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  incessant 
progressive  transformation,  and  therefore 
possessed  of  its  peculiar  property. 

The  state  of  change  or  decomposition 
which  affects  one  particle  of  blood,  is  im- 
parted to  a  second,  a  third,  and  at  last  to  all 
the  particles  of  blood  in  the  whole  body. 
It  is  communicated  in  like  manner  to  the 
blood  of  another  individual,  to  that  of  a 
third  person,  and  so  on — or  in  other  words, 
the  disease  is  excited  in  them  also. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  number  of  pecu- 
liar substances  exist  in  the  blood  of  some 
men  and  animals,  which  are  absent  from 
the  blood  of  others. 

The  blood  of  the  same  individual  contains, 
in  childhood  and  youth,  variable  quantities 
of  substances,  which  are  absent  from  it  in 
other  stages  of  growth.  The  susceptibility 
of  contagion  by  peculiar  exciting  bodies  in 
childhood,  indicates  a  propagation  and  re- 
generation of  the  exciting  bodies,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transformation  of  certain 
substances  which  are  present  in  the  blood, 
and  in  the  absence  of  which  no  contagion 
could  ensue.  The  form  of  a  disease  is 
termed  benignant,  when  the  tranformaiions 
are  perfected  on  constituents  of  the  body 
which  are  not  essential  to  life,  without  the 
other  parts  taking  a  share  in  the  decomposi- 
tion ;  it  is  termed  malignant  when  they 
affect  essential  organs. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  different 
changes  in  the  blood,  by  which  its  constitu- 
ents are  converted  into  fat,  muscular  fibre, 
substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  bones, 
hair,  &c.,  and  the  transformation  of  food  into 
blood,  can  take  place  without  the  simulta- 
neous formation  of  new  compounds  which 
require  to  be  removed  from  the  body  by  the 
organs  of  excretion. 

In  an  adult  these  excretions  do  not  vary 
much  either  in  their  nature  or  quantity. 
The  food  taken  is  not  employed  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  body,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 

gose  of  replacing  any  substances  which  may 
e  consumed  by  the  various  actions  in  the 
organism ;  every  motion,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  organic  properties,  and  every  organic 
action  being  attended  by  a  change  in  the 
material  of  the  body,  and  by  the  assumption 
of  a  new  form  by  its  constituents.* 


*  The  experiments  of  Barruel  upon  the  dif* 
ferent  odours  emitted  from  blood  on  the  addition 
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But  in  a  child  this  normal  condition  of 
sustenance  is  accompanied  by  an  abnormal 
condition  of  growth  and  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  body,  and  of  each  individual  part  of 
it.  Hence  there  must  be  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  foreign  substances,  not  belong- 
ing to  ihe  organism,  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  blood  in  the  body  of  a  young 
individual. 

When  the  organs  of  secretion  are  in  pro- 
per action,  these  substances  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  system ;  but  when  the  func- 
tions of  those  organs  are  impeded,  they  will 
remain  in  the  blood  or  become  accumulated 
in  particular  parts  of  the  body.  The  skin, 
lungs,  and  other  organs,  assume  the  func- 
tions of  the  diseased  secreting  organs,  and 
the  accumulated  substances  are  eliminated 
by  them.  If,  when  thus  exhaled,  these  sub- 
stances happen  to  be  in  the  state  of  progres- 
sive transformation,  they  are  contagious; 
that  is,  they  are  able  to  produce  the  same 
state  of  disease  in  another  healthy  organism, 
provided  the  latter  organism  is  susceptible 
of  their  action — or  in  other  words,  contains 
a  matter  capable  of  sutTering  the  same  pro- 
cess of  decomposition. 

The  production  of  matters  of  this  kind, 
which  render  the  body  susceptible  of  conta- 
gion, may  be  occasioned  by  the  manner  of 
living,  or  by  the  nutriment'  taken  by  an  in- 
dividual. A  superabundance  of  strong  and 
otherwise  wholesome  food  may  produce 
them,  as  well  as  a  deficiency  of  nutriment, 
uncleanliness,  or  even  the  use  of  decayed 
substances  as  food. 

All  these  conditions  for  contagion  must  be 
considered  as  accidental.  Their  formation 
and  accumulation  in  the  body  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  they  may  even  be  removed  from 
it  without  disturbing  its  most  important 
functions  of  health.  Their  presence  is  not 
necessary  to  life. 

The  action,  as  well  as  the  generation  of 
the  matter  of  contagion  is,  according  to  this 
view,  a  chemical  prof.ess  participated  in  bv 
all  substances  in  the  living  body,  and  by  all 
the  constituents  of  those  organs  in  which 
the  vital  principle  does  not  overcome  the 
chemical  action.  The  contagion,  accord- 
ingly, either  spreads  itself  over  every  part 
of  the  body,  or  is  confined  particularly  to 
certain  organs,  that  is,  the  disease  attacks 
all  the  organs  or  only  a  few  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  feebleness  or  intensity  of  their 
resistance. 

In  the  abstract  chemical  sense,  reproduc- 
tion of  a  contagion  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  two  substances,  one  of  which  be- 
comes completely  decomposed,  but  commu- 
nicates its  own  state  of  transformation  to 
the   second.    The  second   substance    thus 


of  sulphuric  acid,  prove  that  peculiar  substances 
are  contained  in  the  blood  of  different  individuals ; 
the  blood  of  a  man  of  a  fair  complexion  and  that 
of  a  man  of  dark  complexion  were  found  to  yield 
different  odours ;  the  blood  of  animals  also  dif- 
fered in  this  respect  very  perceptibly  from  that  of 
maf« 


thrown  mto  a  state  of  decomposition  is  the 
newly-formed  contagion. 

The  sexjond  substance  must  have  been 
originally  a  constituent  of  the  blood :  the 
first  may  be  a  body  accidentally  present; 
but  it  may  also  be  a  matter  necessary  to  hfe. 
If  both  be  constituents  indispensable  for  the 
support  of  the  vital  functions  of  certain 
principal  organs,  death  is  the  consequence 
of  their  transformation.  But  if  the  abr*»nr,e 
of  the  one  substance  which  was  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  blood  do  not  cause  an  immediate 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  most  im- 
portant organs,  if  they  continue  in  their 
action,  although  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
convalescence  ensues.  In  this  case  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  transformations  still  existing  in 
the  blood  are  used  for  assimilation  and  at 
this  period  secretions  of  a  peculiar  nature 
are  produced. 

When  the  constituent  removed  from  the 
blood  is  a  product  of  an  unnatural  manner 
of  living,  or  when  its  formation  takes  place 
only  at  a  certain  age,  the  susceptibility  of 
contagion  ceases  upon  its  disappearance. 

The  effects  of  vaccine  matter  indicate  that 
an  accidental  constitution  of  the  blood  is 
destroyed  by  a  peculiar  process  of  decom- 
position, which  does  not  affect  the  other 
constituents  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

If  the  manner  in  which  the  precipitated 
yeast  of  Bavarian  beer  acts  (page  107)  be 
called  to  mind,  the  modus  operandi  of  vac- 
cine lymph  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  doubt. 
Both  the  kind  of  yeast  here  referred  to 
and  the  ordinary  ferment  are  formed  from 
gluten,  just  as  the  vaccine  virus  and  the 
matter  of  small  pox  are  produced  from  the 
blood.    Ordinary  yeast  and  the  virus   of 
human  small-pox,  however,  effect  a  violent 
tumultuous  transformation,  the  former  in 
vegetable  juices,  the  latter  in  blood,  in  both 
of  which  fluids  respectively  their  constitu- 
ents are  contained,  and  they  are  reproduced 
from    these   fluids   with   all    their   charac- 
teristic properties.     The  precipitated   yeast 
of  Bavarian  beer  on  the  other  hand  acts  en- 
tirely  upon   the   sugar  of  the   fermenting 
liquid  and  occasions  a  very  protracted  de- 
composition of  it,  in  which  the  gluten  which 
is  also  present  takes  no  part.     But  the  air 
exercises  an  influence  upon  the  latter  sub- 
stance, and  causes  it  to  assume  a  new  form 
and  nature,  in  consequence  of  which  this 
kind  of  yeast  also  is  reproduced. 

The  action  of  the  virus  of  cow-pox  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  low  yeast;  it  com- 
municates its  own  state  of  decomposition  to 
a  matter  in  the  blood,  and  from  a  second 
matter  is  itself  regenerated,  but  by  a  totally 
different  mode  of  decomposition ;  the  pro- 
duct possesses  the  mild  form,  and  all  the 
properties  of  the  lymph  of  cow-pox. 

The  susceptibility  of  infection  by  the  virus 
of  human  small-pox  must  cease  after  vacci- 
nation, for  the  substance  to  the  presence  of 
which  this  susceptibility  is  owing  has  been 
remoi  ed  from  the  body  by  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  artificially  excited. 
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But  this  substance  may  be  again  generated 
in  the  same  individual,  so  that  he  may  again 
become  liable  to  contagion,  and  a  second  or 
a  third  vaccination  will  again  remove  the 
peculiar  substance  from  the  system. 

Chemical  actions  are  propagated  in  no 
organs  so  easily  as  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  diseases  of  the  lungs  are 
above  all  others  frequent  and  dangerous. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  chemical  action  and 
the  vital  principle  mutually  balance  each 
other  in  the  blood,  it  must  farther  be  sup- 
posed that  the  chemical  powers  will  have 
a  certain  degree  of  preponderance  in  the 
lungs,  where  the  air  and  blood  are  in  imme- 
diate contact ;  for  these  organs  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  favour  chemical  action ;  they  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  changes  experienced  by 
the  venous  blood. 

The  contact  of  air  with  venous  blood  is 
limited  to  a  very  short  period  of  time  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  and  any  change  be- 
yond a  determinate  point  is,  in  a  certain 
degree,  prevented  by  the  rapid  removal  of 
the  blood  which  has  become  arterialised. 
Any  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
heart,  and  any  chemical  action  from  with- 
out, even  though  weak,  occasions  a  change 
in  the  process  of  respiration.  Solid  sub- 
stances also,  such  as  dust  from  vegetable, 
animal,  or  inorganic  bodies,  act  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  in  a  saturated  solution  of  a 
salt  ill  the  act  of  crystallization,  that  is,  they 
occasion  a  deposition  of  solid  matters  from 
the  blood,  by  which  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  the  latter  is  altered  or  prevented. 

When  gaseous  and  decomposing  sub- 
stances, or  those  which  exercise  a  chemical 
action,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid,  obtain  access  to  the  lungs, 
they  meet  with  less  resistance  in  this  organ 
than  in  any  other.  The  chemical  process 
of  slow  combustion  in  the  lungs  is  accele- 
rated by  all  substances  in  a  state  of  decay 
or  putrefaction,  by  ammonia  and  alkalies ; 
but  it  is  retarded  by  empyreumatic  sub- 
stances, volatile  oils,  and  acids.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  produces  immediate  decom- 
position of  the  blood,  and  sulphurous  acid 
combines  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues, 
the  cells,  and  membranes. 

When  the  process  of  respiration  is  modi- 
fied by  contact  with  a  matter  in  the  pro- 
gress of  decay,  when  this  matter  commu- 
nicates the  state  of  decomposition,  of  which 
It  is  the  subject,  to  the  blood,  disease  is  pro- 
duced. 

^  If  the  matter  undergoing  decomposition 
is  the  product  of  a  disease,  it  is  called  con- 
tagion; but  if  it  is  a  product  of  the  decay 
or  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  or  if  it  acts  by  its  chemical  pro- 
perties, (not  by  the  state  in  which  it  is,)  and 
therefore  enters  into  combination  with  parts 
of  the  body,  or  causes  their  decomposition, 
It  is  termed  miasm. 

Gaseous  contagious  matter  is  a  miasm 
emitted  from  blood,  and  capable  oi  gene- 
rating itself  again  in  blood 
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But  miasm,  properly  so   called,  causes 
disease  without  being  itself  reproduced. 

All  the  observations  hitherto  made  upon 
gaseous  contagious  matters  prove,  that  they 
also  are  substances  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition. When  vessels  filled  with  ice  are 
placed  in  air  impregnated  with  gaseous  con- 
tagious matter,  their  outer  surfaces  become 
covered  with  water  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  this  matter  in  solution.  This 
water  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  in  common 
language  putrefies,  or,  to  describe  the  chaop-e 
more  correctly,  the  state  of  decomposiiion 
of  the  dissolved  contagious  matter  is  com- 
pleted in  the  water. 

All  gases  emitted  from  putrefying  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  in  processes  of 
disease,  generally  possess  a  peculiar  nau- 
seous offensive  smell,  a  circumstance  which, 
in  most  cases,  proves  the  presence  of  a  body 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Smell  itself 
may  in  many  cases  be  considered  as  a  re- 
action of  the  nerves  of  smell,  or  as  a  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  vital  powers  to  chemical 
action. 

Many  metals  emit  a  peculiar  odour  when 
rubbed,  but  this  is  the  case  with  none  of 
the  precious  metals,— those  which  suffer  no 
change  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture. 
Arsenic,  phosphorus,  musk,  the  oils  of  lin- 
seed, lemons,  turpentine,  rue,  and  popper- 
mint,  possess  an  odour  only  when  they  are 
in  the  act  of  eremacausis  (oxidation  at  com- 
mon temperatures.) 

The  odour  of  gaseous  contagious  matters 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause ;  but  it  is  also 
generally  accompanied  by  ammonia,  which 
may  be  considered  in  many  cases  as  the 
means  through  which  the  contagious  matter 
receives  a  gaseous  form,  iust  as  it  is  the 
means  of  causing  the  smell  of  innumerable 
substances  of  little  volatility,  and  of  many 
which  have  no  odour.  (Robiquet.)* 

Ammonia  is  very  generally  produced  in 
cases  of  disease;  it  is  always  emitted  in 
those  in  which  contagion  is  generated,  and 
is  an  invariable  pioductof  the  decomposition 
of  animal  matter.  The  presence  of  ammo- 
nia in  the  air  of  chambers  in  which  diseased 
patients  lie,  particularly  of  those  afflicted 
with  a  contagious  disease,  may  be  readily 
detected;  for  the  moisture  condensed  by  ice 
in  the  manner  just  described,  produces  a 
white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  just  as  a  solution  of  ammonia 
does.  The  ammoniacal  salts  also,  which 
are  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  rain- 
water after  an  acid  has  been  added,  when 
treated  with  lime  so  as  to  set  free  their  am- 
monia, emit  an  odour  most  closelv  resem- 
bling that  of  corpses,  or  the  peculiar  smell 
of  dunghills. 

By  evaporating  acids  in  air  containing 
gaseous  contagions,  the  ammonia  is  neu- 
tralised, and  we  thus  prevent  further  de- 
composition, and  destroy  the  power  of  the 
contagion,  that  is,  its  state  of   chemical 

•  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phya:  XV.  27. 
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change.  Muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  and  in 
several  cases  nitric  acid,  are  to  be  pre  erred 
for  this  purpose  before  all  others.  Chlorine 
also  is  a  substance  which  destroys  ammonia 
and  organic  bodies  with  much  facihty;  but 
it  exerts  such  an  injurious  and  prejudicial 
influence  upon  the  lungs,  that  it  may  be 
classed  amongst  the  most  poisonous  bodies 
known,  and  should  never  be  employed  in 
places  in  which  men  breathe. 

Carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  are  frequently  evolved  from  the  earth 
in  cellars,  mines,  wells,  sewers,  and  other 
places,  are  amongst  the  most  pernicious  mi- 
asms. The  former  may  be  removed  Irom 
the  air  by  alkahes,  the  latter,  by  burning 
sulphur,  (sulphurous  acid,)  or  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  nitric  acid. 

The  characters  of  many  organic  com- 
pounds are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
study  both  of  physiologists  and  pathologists, 
more  especially  in  relation  to  the  mode  ot 
action  of  medicines  and  poisons. 

Several  of  such  compounds  are  known, 
which  to  all  appearance  are  quite  indifferent 
substances,  and  yet  cannot  be  brought  into 
contact  with  one  another  in  water  without 
suffering  a   complete   transformation.     All 
substances  which  thus  suffer  a  mutual  de- 
composition, possess  complex  atoms ;  they 
belong  to  the  highest  order  of  chemical  com- 
pounds.    For  example,  amygdalin,  a  con- 
stituent of  bitter  almonds,  is  a  perfectly  neu- 
tral body,  of  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  very 
easily  soluble  in  water.    But  when  it  is  in- 
troduced into  a  watery  solution  of  synaptas, 
(a  constituent  of  sweet  almonds,)  it  disap- 
pears completely  without  the  disengagement 
of  any  gas,  and'the  water  is  found  to  con- 
tain free  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydruret  of  ben- 
£ule  (oil  of  bitter  almonds,)  a  peculiar  acid 
and  sugar,  all  substances  of  which  merely 
the  elements  existed  in  the  amygdalin.   The 
same  decomposition  is  effected  when  bitter 
almonds,  which   contain   the   same   white 
matter  as  the  sweet,  are  rubbed  into  a  pow- 
der and  moistened  with  water.     Hence   it 
happens  that  bitter  almonds  pounded    and 
digested  in  alcohol,  yield  no  od  ot  bitter  al- 
monds containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  dis- 
tillation with  water ;  for  the  substance  which 
occasions  the  formation  of  those  volatile  sub- 
stances,  is    dissolved  by   alcohol  without 
change,  and  is  therefore  extracted  from  the 
pounded  almonds.     Pounded  bitter  almonds 
contain   no   amygdalin,  also,  after  having 
been  moistened  with  water,  for  that  sub- 
stance is  completely  decomposed  when  they 
are  thus  treated. 

No  volatile  compounds  can  be  detected  by 
iheir  smell  m  the  seeds  of  the  Sinapis  alba 
and  S.  nisrra.  A  fixed  oil  of  a  mild  taste  is 
obtained  from  them  by  pressure,  but  no  trace 
of  a  volatile  substance.  If,  however,  the 
seeds  are  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sub- 
jected to  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile 
oil  of  a  very  pungent  taste  and  smell  passes 
over  along  with  the  steam.  But  if,  on  the 
•►ontrarv,  the  seeds  are  treated  with  ilcohol 


previously  to  their  distillation  witti  w;ater,  tne 
residue  does  not  yield  a  volatile  oil.  The 
alcohol  contains  a  crystaUine  body  called 
sinapin,  and  several  other  bodies.  Those  do 
not  possess  the  characteristic  pungency  ot 
the  oil,  but  it  is  by  the  contact  of  them  with 
water,  and  with  the  albuminous  constituents 
of  the  seeds,  that  the  volatile  od  is  formed. 

Thus  bodies  regarded  as  absolutely  mdit- 
ferent  in  inorganic  chemistry,  on  account  of 
their  possessing  no  prominent  chemical 
characters,  when  placed  in  contact  with  one 
another,  mutually  decompose  each  other. 
Their  constituents  arrange  themselves  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  form  new  com- 
binations; a  complex  atom  dividing  into  two 
or  more  atoms  of  less  complex  constitution, 
in  consequence  of  a  mere  disturbance  in  the 
attraction  of  their  elements. 

The  white  constituents  of  the  almonds 
and  mustard,  which  resemble  coagulated  al- 
bumen, must  be  in  a  peculiar  state  in  order 
to  exert  their  action  upon  amygdalin,  and 
upon  those  constituents  of  mustard  trom 
which  the  volatile  pungent  od  is  produced. 
If  almonds,  after  being  blanched  and 
pounded,  are  thrown  into  boiling  water,  or 
treated  with  hot  alcohol,  with  mineral  acids, 
or  with  salts  of  mercury,  their  power  to 
effect  a  decomposition  in  amygdalin  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Synaptas  is  an  azotised 
body  which  cannot  be  preserved  when  dis- 
solved ia  water.  Its  solution  becomes 
rapidly  turbid,  deposits  a  white  precipitate, 
and  acquires  the  offensive  smell  of  putrefy- 

ing  bodies.  .    , ,     ,        i 

It  is  exceedinglv  pe-obable  that  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  transposition  into  which  the  ele- 
ments of  synaptas  are  thrown  when  d is- 
solved  in  water,  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
decomposition  of  amygdalin,  and  formation 
of  the  new  products  arising  from  it.  Itie 
action  of  synaptas  in  this  respect  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  rennet  upon  sugar. 

Malt,  and  the  germinating  seeds  of  corn 
in  treneral,  contain  a  substance  called  dMW- 
tase,  which  is  formed  from  the  gluten  con- 
tained  in  them,  and  cannot  be  brouglU  m 
contact  with  starch  and  water,  without  ettect- 
inij  a  change  in  the  starch. 

When  bruised  malt  is  strewed  upon  warm 
starch  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  the 
paste  after  a  few  minutes  becomes  quite 
liquid,  and  the  water  is  found  to  contain,  m 
place  of  starch,  a  substance  in  many  respects 
similar  to  gum.  But  when  more  malt  is 
added  and  the  heat  longer  continued  the 
liquid  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and  all  the 
starch  is  found  to  be  converted  into  sugar  ot 


grapes 


The  elements  of  diastase  have  at  the  same 
time  arranged  themselves  ir.to  new  corabma- 

The  conversion  of  the  starch  contained  in 
food  into  sugar  of  grapes  in  diabetes  indi- 
cates that  amongst  the  constituents  of  some 
one  organ  of  the  body  a  substance  or  sub- 
stances exist  in  a  state  of  chemical  acnon, 
to  which  the  vital  principle  of  the  diseased 


organ  opposes  no  resistance.  The  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  organ  must  suffer  changes 
simultaneously  with  the  starch,  so  that  the 
more  starch  is  furnished  to  ii,  the  more  ener- 
getic and  intense  the  disease  must  become ; 
w^le  if  only  food  which  is  incapable  of 
suflermg  such  transformations  from  the 
same  cause  is  supplied,  and  the  vital  energy 
IS  strengthened  by  stimulant  remedies  and 
nourishment,  the  chemical  action  may  finally 

cured  °^'  ^^  °^^^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  may 
also  be  effected  by  pure  gluten,  and  by  dilute 
mineral  acids. 

From  all  the  preceding  facts,  we  see  that 
very  various  transpositions,  and  changes  of 
composition  and  properties,  may  be  pro- 
duced m  complex  organic  molecules,  by 
every  cause  which  occasions  a  disturbance 
m  the  attraction  of  their  elements. 

When  moist  copper  is  exposed  to  air  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  the  contact  of  this 
acid  increases  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  so  great  a  decree 
that  they  combine,  and  the  surface  of  the 
copper  becomes  covered  with  green  carbo- 
nate of  copper.  Two  bodies,  which  pos- 
sess the  power  of  combining  together,  as- 
sume, however,  opposite  electric  conditions 
at  the  moment  at  which  they  come  in 
contact. 

.    When  copper  is  placed  in  contact  with 
iron,  a  pecuhar  electric  condition  is  excited 
m  consequence  of  which  the  property  of' 
the  copper  to  unite  with  oxygen  is  destroyed, 
and  the  metal  remains  quite  bright. 

When  formate  of  ammonia  is  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  388o  F.  (I8O0  C.)  the  in- 
tensity and  direction  of  the  chemical  force 
undergo  a  change,  and  the  conditions  under 
W'^^ch  the  elements  of  this  compound  are 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  same  form  ceases 
to  be  present.  The  elements,  therefore,  ar- 
range  themselves  in  a  new  form ;  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  water  being  tne  result  of 
the  change. 

,   Mechanical  motion,  friction,  or  agitation 
is  sufficient  to  cause  a  new  disposition  of 
the  constituents   of  fulminating  silver  and 
mercury,  that  is,  to  effect  another  arrange- 
^l^u     ^^^^^  elements,  in  consequence  of 
lir  '  "^^^  compounds  are  formed. 
We  know  that  electricity  and  heat  possess 
a  decided   influence  upon  the  exercise  of 
chemical   affinity ;  and  that  the  attractions 
01  substances  for  one  another  are  subordi- 
nate to  numerous  causes  which  change  the 
condition   of  these  substances,  by  altering 
the  direction   of  their  attractions.     In   the 
same    nianner,   therefore,  the  exercise  of 
Chemical  powers  in  the  living  organism  is 
dependent  upon  the  vital  principle. 

The  power  of  elements  to  unite  together, 
and  to  form  peculiar  compounds,  which  are 
generated  m  animals  and  vegetables,  is 
chemical  affinity ;  but  the  cause  by  which 
tney  are  prevented  from  arranging  them- 
•eives  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  natu- 

17 
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^1-  t"?c^ions— the    cause,  therefore,   by 
which  they  are  made  to  assume  their  pecu- 

pSicSe.  '"^  '^'  ^^^5^-^'  '^^  ^''^^ 

After  the  removal  of  the  cause  which 
tinn  r^r?"  "^lo^-thatis,  after  the  extinc- 
tion  of  hfe—most  organic  atoms  retain  their 
condition,  form,  and  nature,  onlyby  avwm- 
ertuB  ;  for  a  great  law  of  nature  proves  that 
matter  does  not  possess  the  power  of  spon- 
taneous action  A  body  in  motion  loses  its 
motion  only  when  a  resistance  is  opposed  to 
It ;  and  a  body  at  rest  cannot  be  put  in  mo- 
tion,  or  into  anv  action  whatever,  without 
the  operation  of  some  exterior  cause. 

The  same   numerous   causes  which   are 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  complex  organic 
molecules     under  ordinary  circumstances 
occasion  their  decomposition  and  transform- 
ations when  the  only  antagonist  power  the 
vital  principle,  no  longer  counteracts  the  ia- 
nuence  of  those  causes.    Contact  with  air 
and  the  most  feeble  chemical  action  now 
ettect  changes  in  the  complex  molecules  • 
even  the  presence  of  any  body  the  particles 
ot  which  are  undergoing  motion  or  transpo- 
sition, is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  their  star** 
of  rest,  and  to  disturb  the  statical  equilibrium 
m  the  attractions  of  their  constituent  ele- 
P^U^s.     An  immediate  consequence  of  this 
IS  that  they  arrange  themselves  according  to 
the  difierent  degrees  of  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions  and  that  new  compounds  are  formed 
m  which  chemical  afl[inity  has  the  ascend- 
ency, and  opposes    any   further    change 
while   the    conditions   under  which   these 
compounds  were  formed  remained  unaltered 


TABLES: 

SHOWING    THE    PROPORTION    BETWEEN    THE 

HESSIAN  AND  ENGLISH  STANDARD  OP 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

In  general  all  the  weights  and  measures 
employed  m  this  edhion  are  those  of  the 
^nghsh  standard.  In  a  few  cases  only,  the 
Hessian  weights  and  measures  have  been 
retained.  In  these  the  numbers  do  not  re- 
present  absolute  quantities,  but  are  merely 
intended  to  denote  a  proportion  to  other 
numbers.  This  has  been  done  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  intricacy  in  the  calculations 
and  to  present  whole  numbers  to  the  reader' 
without  distracting  his  attention  by  decimal 
parts.    For  those,  however,  who  wish  to  be 

ZTVTt^  ^''^^'  ^^\^-T^ct  Engfish  quanti- 
ties, a  table  is  given  below. 

.  1  lb.  English  is  equal  to  090719 lbs.  Hes- 
sian, hence,  about  one-tenth  less  than  the 

1  lb.  Hessian  is  equal  to      M02  lbs.  English. 
J  IDS.  nessian  are  equal  to  2*204  <» 

2 3*306  " 

4  •        .        .        .        4-409  it 

2 5-511  «« 

5  •        •        •        -  6-612  •« 

i 7-716  " 

0        •  -        .  8-818  •• 


tl 


It 


^1 


m 

9  Ibfl.  Hessian 

10 

20   • 

30 

40   • 

50 

60   • 

70 

80   • 

90 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700  . 
800 
900  • 
1000 
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are  equal  to  9*92  lbs.  English. 
.      1103 
.  2204 
.      3306 
.  44-09 
.      5511 
•  6612 
.      7716 
.  88-18 
.      99-29 
110-2 
.    220-4 
330-6 
.    440-9 
551-1 
.    661-2 
771-6 
.    881-8 
992-0 
.  1102-0 


«« 
•< 
u 
•• 
(I 
•• 

CI 

«l 
l« 

M 
II 
M 
M 
•« 
•I 
M 
II 
M 


figures,  the  whole  series  given  in  the  casi 
of  the  pounds  will  also  be  obtained. 

1  Sq.  foot  Hessian  is  equal  to  0612  Sq.  foot  Eng. 
2fe4t        -        .        -        -    1-345        .*V 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


• 

2-018 

feet 

2-691 

• 

3-363 

4036 

• 

4-709 

5-382 

• 

6054 

6-727 

8q,UARE  FEET. 

The  Hessian  acre  is  equal  to  40,000  Hes- 
eian  square  feet,  or  26,911  English  square 
feet;  1  English  square  foot  being  equal  to 
1-4864  Hessian.  The  following  is  a  table 
to  save  the  trouble  of  calculation.  The 
table  is  only  stated  to  the  figure  10,  but  by 
wmoving  the  decimal  point  one  or  two 


CtJBIO  FEET. 

One  English  cubic  foot  contains  1*81218 
of  a  Hessian  cubic  foot;  the  Hessian  and 
English  cubic  inch  may  be  considered  as 
equal,  one  English  cubic  inch  containing 
1-048715  Hessian  cubic  inch. 
1  cub.  foot  Hessian  is  eq.  to  0-551  cub.  foot  Eng. 


2  feet 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 


1-103 
1-665 
2-207 
2-759 
3-311 
3-863 
4-415 
4-966 
S-518 


feet 

It 
(< 
«< 
«i 
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A. 


Absorption,  by  roots,  37— Of  salts,  39. 
.\cid,  acetic,  emitted  by  plants,  Sl—transforma. 
tion  of,  92— formation  of,  100,  102— Boracic 
42— Carbonic,    10— contained    in    the    atmo- 
sphere, 11— decomposed   by  plants,  16— from 
respiration,  16 — why  necessary  to   plants,  36 
— Cyanic,  transformation  of,  94 — Formic,'  25 
26,   88— Hippuric,   33— Humic,    12— proper 
ties  of,  13— Hydrocyanic,  25,  88— Kinic,  39— 
Lactic,  64— production  of,  98— Meconic,  39— 
Melamc,  99— Nitric,  source  of,  32— Phosphoric, 
m  ashes  of  plants,  63— Rocellic,  in  plants,  37 
—Succinic,  1 12— Sulphuric,  action  of,  on  soils, 
70,  84 — Tartaric,  in  grapes,  37. 

Acids  action  of  upon  sugar,  92— Arrest  decay, 
111— Capacity  for  saturation,  36— Organic,  in 
plants,  11,  36— when  formed,  18. 

Affinity,  action  of,  25— Chemical,  examples  of 
88— Weak,  example  ofj  88.  * 

Agave  Americana,  absorbs  oxygen,  18. 

AgricuHure,  in  China,  65— Object  of,*  34,  49,  67 
—how  attained,  49— Ite  importance,  49— A 
principle  in,  63. 

Air,  access  of,  favoured,  27— Ammonia  in,  11  32 
—Carbonic  acid  in,  16— Effect  of  upon  juices, 
100— on  soils,  66— Improved  by  plants,  17— 
Necessary  to  plants,  44. 

Albumen,  33. 

Alcohol,  effect  of  heat  on,  93— Exhaled,  25— 

A  ,r  .   "J*^^*  ""^  *^  oxidation,  99— From  sugar,  96. 
Aldehyde,  99. 

Alkalies,  from  granitic  soils,  40— Presence  of,  in- 
dicated, 72— Promote  decay  in  wood,  1 1 1— 
C^uantity  in  aluminous  minerals,  50. 

Alkaline  bases,  in  plants,  on  what  their  existence 
depends,  38— Salts  in  plants,  sources  of,  51— 
contained  in  fertile  soils,  62. 

Alloxan,  108. 

AUoxantin,  108. 

Alumina,  in  fertile  soils,  49— Its  influence  on 
vegetation,  49. 

Amber,  origin  of,  112. 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  from  wine,  64— how  fixed, 
64— Cause  of  nitrification,  103— Changes  co- 
lours, 30— Condensed  by  charcoal,  35— Con- 
version of,  into  nitric  acid,  103— Early  exist- 
ence of,   42-Fixed   by   gypsum,   64-From 
animals,  58— Contained  in  beet-root,  &c.,  32 
—maple   juice,   33— stables,    &c.,    64— Fur- 
nwhes  nitrogen,  36— Loss  from  evaporation, 
^4— Produced  by  animal  organism,  42— Pro- 
duct of   decay,  SO-disease,    129-Propertie8 
Of,  31— Quantity  absorbed  by  charcoal,  36— 
by  decayed  wood.  36— In  rain-water,  31— Se- 
?r  ft  I  u^  ^'^  ^y  ^"'  35— In  snow  water, 

A«!r"^S*"^^'y  °^»  31-TransformaUon  of,  30. 
Arnylin,  its  eflect,  26. 

Tir'r?/  ^^y^  "^"^^  111-Of  fire-damp, 
116— Of  guanri,  67— Of  lentils,  64— Of  oak- 


wood  110- Of  night-soil,  60-Of  salt  wat. 
43— Of  soils,  73— 113— Of  wood  coal,  lib 
Animal   food,   preservation   of,    101— Life    con- 
nexion of,  with  plants,  9— Bodies,  piod  Jets  of 
decay,  30. 

Animals,  excrements  of,  18,  63. 

Annual  plants,  how  nourished,  46. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  acid  in,  33 

Anthracite,  115. 

Antidotes  to  poisons,  118. 

Apatite,  53. 

Arable  land,  50. 

Aromatics,  their  influence  on  fermentation,  '  05. 

Argillaceous  earth,  its  origin,  60. 

Arragonite,  transformation  of,  90. 

Arscnious  acid,  action  of,  118. 

Ashes,  as  manure,  67— Comparative  value  of,  61 
—Of  fire-wood,  38— Of  pme  trees,  37— Of 
plants,  origin  of  salt  in,  43— Importance  of  ex- 
amination of,  38— Of  wheat,  ij3— used  as  a 
manure,  72— Of  bones,  62— (Jf  peat  62— Of 
coals,  67.  I     ^     *     yji 

Assimilation,  of  carbon,  12,  23— Of  carbonic  acid, 
and  ammonia,  46— Of  hydrogen,  28,  29— Of 
nitrogen,  30,  36— Its  power,  48. 

Atmospher^  ammonia  in,  11,  32— Composition 
•  .T.  ^  maintained,  1 6— Composition  ia 
mvanable,  16— Carbonic  acid  in  the,  11— Mo- 
tion off  17. 

Atoms  motions  of  89— Permanence  m  position 
ot,  o9. 

Attraction,  powerful,  overcome,  94. 
Azotised  matter  in  juices  of  plants,  47— Sub- 
stance*, combustion  of,  102. 


B. 


Bamboo,  silica  in,  68. 

Bark  of  trees,  products  in,  18. 

Bariey,  analysis  of,  63. 

Barruel,  his  experiments  on  the  blood,  125 

Base,  what,  36. 

Bases,  alkaline,  in  plants,  on  what  their  existence 
depends  38-~Organic,  11-Oxygen  contained 
in,  db— In  plante,  37— Substitution  of,  37 

Beans,  alkaUes  in,  54— Nutritive  power  of  64 

Becquerrel,  experiments  of,  61.  ' 

Beech,  ashes  of,  30. 

Beer    107-109-Bavarian,   107-Varieties  of 
106.  ' 

Beet-root  sugar,  14— Ammonia  from,  32— From 

sandy  soils,  47. 
Benignant  disease,  126. 
Benzoic  acid,  formed,  33. 
Birch  tree,  ammonia  from,  33. 
Blood,  its  office,  46— Action  of  chemical  agents 

upon,  123— Its  feeble  resistance  to  exterior  in* 

fluences,  123— Organic  salts  in,  116-  Its  cha. 

racter,  120. 

BlMsomg,  when  produced,  24— Increased,  46- 
Removal  of,  from  pototoes,  46. 
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Bones,  dust  of,  62 — Durability  of,  68 — Gelatine 

in,  68 — Use  in  compost,  72. 
Bouquet  of  wines,  105. 
Boracic  acid,  41. 

Botanists,  neglect  of  chemistry  by,  20. 
Brandy,  from  corn,  105 — Oil  of,  105. 
Brazil,  wheat  in,  52. 
Brown  coal,  113. 
Buckwheat,  ashes  of,  54. 
Bulbs,  how  nouri^ed,  27. 

C. 


Calcareous  spar,  90. 

Calcium,  fluoride  of,  53 — Chloride  of,  64. 
Calculous  disorders,  26. 
Calico  printing,  use  of  cow-dung  in,  63. 
Caoutchouc,  in  plants,  27. 

Carbon,  10 — Afforded  to  the  soil  by  plants,  27 — 
Assimilation  of,  12-23 — Combination  of,  with 
Oxygen,  10 — Of  decaying  substances  seldom 
affected  by  oxygen.  111 — Derived  from  air,  16 
— In  decaying  wood,  1 1 1 — In  decaying  woody 
fibre,  1 1 1 — In  sea-water,  16 — Oxide  of,  formed, 
92 — Quantity  in  grain,  14 — in  land,  14 — in 
straw,  14 — Restored  to  the  soil,  27 — Received 
by  leaves,  16 — Its  affinity  for  oxygen,  100. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposed  by  gypsum, 

34 — Of  lime  in  caverns  and  vaults,  43. 
Carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  11 — Changes 
in  the  leaves,  48 — Decomposed  by  plants,  16 — 
Emission  of,  at  night,  18 — Evaporation  of,  20 
— Evolution  from  decaying  bodies,  100 — From 
decaying  plants,  29 — excrements,  34 — humus, 
23 — respiration,  25 — springs,  29 — woody  fibre, 
23 — Increase  of,  prevented,  16 — Influence  of 
light  on  its  decomposition,  19. 
Carburetted  hydrogen  with  coal,  115. 
Caverns,  stalactites  in,  43. 
Charcoal  condenses  ammonia,  35 — Experiments 
of  Lukas  on,  84 — May  replace  humus,  27 — 
Theory  of  its  action^  27 — Promotes  growth  of 
plants,  84. 
Chemical  effects  of  light,  48 — Forces  can  replace 
the  vital  principle,  26 — Processes  in  nutrition 
of  vegetables,  9 — Transformations,  25,  87. 
Chemistry,  definition  of,  9 — Organic,  what  is,  9 
— Neglected  by  botanists,  20;   and  physiolo- 
gists, 20. 
China,  its  agriculture,  65 — Collection  and  use  of 

manure  in,  65. 
Chloride  of  calcium,  64 — Of  nitrogen,  88 — Of 
potassium,  its  effect,  39 — Of  sodium,  its  vola- 
tiUty,  42. 
Clay,  burned,  advantages  of,  as  a  manure,  35. 
Clays,  potash  in,  50. 
Clay  slate,  53. 

Coal,  formation  of,  113 — ^Inflammable  gases  from, 
115 — Origin  of  substances  in,  1 12 — Of  humus, 
12,  44 — Wood  or  brown,  113. 
Colours  of  flowers,  33. 

Combustion  at  low  temperatures,  100 — Of  de- 
cayed wood,    112 — Induction    of,    102 — Re- 
moves oxygen,  16 — Spontaneous,  94. 
Compost  manure,  72. 
Concretions  from  horses,  53. 
Constituents  of  plants,  10. 
Contagions,  reproduction  of,  on  what  dependent, 

121 — SusceptibiUty  to,  how  occasioned,  125. 
Contagions,  how  produced,  121 — Propagation  of, 

124. 
Coatagioua  matters,  action  of,  124,  122,  129 — 


Their  cflfects  explained,  121 — Life  in,  disproved 

121 — Reproduction  of,  121. 
Copper  alloy,  its  action,  on  sulphuric  acid,  88. 
Corn,  how  cultivated  in  Italy,  52 — Phosphate  of 

magnesia  in,  53. 
Corn  brandy,  105. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  action  of,  118. 
Cow,  excrements  of  the,  41,  59,  60 — ^Variable  in 

value,  60 — Urine  of  the,  60 ;  rich  in  potash, 

41. 
Cow-pox,  action  of  virus  of,  127. 
Crops,  rotation  of,  54 — Favorable  effects  of,  55— 

Principles  regulating,  59. 
Cultivation,  its  benefits,  17 — Different  methods  of, 

49_Object  of,  49. 
Culture,  art  of,  43 — Of  plants,  principles  of  the, 

49. 
Cyanic  acid,  transformation  of,  94. 
Cyanogen,  combustion  of,  102 — ^Transformation 

of,  94. 
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D. 

Davis,  his  account  of  Chinese  manure,  65. 

Death  from  nutritious  substances,  21 — The  source 
of  life,  36. 

Decandolle,  his  theory  of  excretion,  55 — Dif- 
ference of  his  views  and  those  of  Macaire- 
Princep,  56. 

Decay,  98 — A  source  of  ammonia,  30 — Of  wood, 
109 — Of  plants  restores  oxygen,  29 — and  pu- 
trefaction, 88. 

Decomposition,  24,  87 — Organic,  chemical,  88. 

Dextrine,  21. 

Diamond,  its  origin,  112. 

Diastase,  46 — Contains  nitrogen,  46. 

Disease,  how  excited,  120. 

Dog,  excrement  of  the,  59. 

Dung  hills,  liquid  from,  64 — ^Reservoirs,  64. 

E. 

Ebony  wood,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in,  19. 

Effete  matters  separated,  24. 

Elements  of  plants,  10 — Not  generated  by  or- 
gans, 21. 

Elphinstone,  Sir  Howard,  on  soda-ash,  as  a  ma- 
nure, 69. 

Equilibrium  of  attractions  disturbed,  92. 

Equisetacffl  contain  silica,  58. 

Eremacausis,  98 — Analogous  to  putrefaction,  130 
— Arrested,  98 — Definition  of,  98 — Necessary 
to  nitrification,  102 — Of  bodies  containing  ni- 
trogen, 102 — Of  bodies  destitute  of  nitrogen, 
100. 

Ether,  oenanthic,  105. 

Excrementitious  matter,  production  of,  illus- 
trated, 25. 

Excrement,  animal,  its  chemical  nature,  59 — Of 
the  dog,  cow,  &c.,  59 — Influence  of,  as  ma- 
nure, 61. 

Excrements  of  plants,  55 — Conversion  of,  inUi 
humus,  13 — Of  man,  amount  of,  65 — Value  of, 
63 — Propagation  of,  65. 

Excretion,  organs  of,  25 — Of  plants,  theory  of,  55. 

Experiments  in  physiology,  object  of,  20 — Of 
physiologists  not  satisfactory,  22. 

r. 

Fallow,  changes  from,  52 — CropSj  54 — ^Time,  64i 
Fattening  of  animals,  49. 
Fseces,  analysis  of,  60. 
Ferment,  95, 103. 


Fermentation,  103— Of  Bavarian  beer,  107— Of 
beer,  107— Gay-Lussac's  experiments  in,  101 
—Of   su^r,  95-Of  vegetable  juices,  95— 
Vmous,  103— Of  wort,  104. 
Fertility  of  fields,  how  preserved,  61. 

Fires,  plants  on  localities  of,  62. 

Fir-wood,  analysis  of  its  ashes,  38. 

Fishes  in  salt-pans,  41. 

Flanders,  manure  in,  65. 

Fleabane,  54. 

Flesh,  effect  of  salt  on,  116.  I 

Flour,  bran  of,  62. 

Flowers,  colours  due  to  ammonia,  33. 

Fluorine  in  ancient  bones,  53. 

Food,  effects  on  products  of  plants,  47— Of  youne 

plants,  45— TransformaUon  and  assimilation  I 
Oi,  Zo» 

Formation  of  wood,  47. 

Formic  acid,  theory  of  its  formation,  25— From 

hydrocyanic  acid,  25. 
Fossil  resin,  origin  of,  112. 
Franconia,  caverns  in,  43. 

Fruit,  increased,  45-Ripening  of,  29— Changes 

attendmg,  45.  ° 

Fulminating  silver,  88. 
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G. 

Gaseous  substances  in  the  lungs,  effect  of,  126. 

vrasterosteus  aculeatus,  in  salt-pans,  41. 

Oay-Lussac,  his  experiments,  101. 

Germany,  cultivation  in,  61. 

Germination  of  potatoes,  45— Of  grain,  46. 

trlass  as  a  manure,  63. 

Glue,  manure  from,  62. 

Gluten,  conversion    of,  into    yeast,  106-110— 

^^  IJecomposition  of,  98— Gas  from,  103 

^ram,  germination  of,  46— Manure  for,  40— Rust 
Ui,  I  o. 

Granitic  soil  aflfords  alkalies,  40. 

Grapes,  fermentation  of,  103-Juice  of,  differences 

m,  106 — Potash  m,  38. 
Gr^s,  seeds  of,  follow  man,  41-SiIica  in,  58- 

Valued  m  Germany,  57. 
Grauwacke,  soil  from,  50. ' 

Growth  of  plants,  conditions  for  the,  49. 
Guano,  67. 

Gypsum  decomposition  of,  34-84-Its  influence, 
<>4 — Use  of,  64.  ' 


Hydrocyanic  acid,  23,  88. 

Hydrogen  assimilation  of,  28,  29-Properties  of. 
lO—hxcess  of,  m  wood  accounted  for.  28-^ 

Hyett,  Mr.,  on  nitrate  of  soda,  69, 

I. 

Ice,  bubbles  of  gas  in,  20. 
Indififerent  substances,  11. 
Ingenhouss,  his  experiments,  18. 
Inorganic  compounds,  91— Action  of.  115— In 
what  they  differ  from  organic,  91  " 

Inorganic  constituente  of  plants,  36-43 
Iron,  oxide  of,  attracts  ammonia,  35 
Irrigation  of  meadows,  effect  of,  43-57. 

L. 

Lactic  acid,  production  of,  98. 

Lava,  soil  from,  51. 

Lead,  salts  of,  compounds  with  organic  matter  1 1 8 

traltr'  ^'T^  ^^^'  le^Asheson  1: 
tern  alkalies,  52-Cessation  of  their  functions, 
24-Change  colour  from  absorption  of  oxygen 
^ti;      •'^^''f  ""^  ^^  *^«  production  of  thci^ 
f^lVhS''  58-Decompose  carbonic  acS 
tHW^f   i        '^^  46-Power  of  absorbing  nu- 
tnment,  how  increased,  24-Quantity  of  car- 
bon  received  by,  16-Contain  azotised  matter. 

Lentils,  analysis  of,  64. 

Life,  notion  of,  121. 

Light,  absence  of,  its  effect,  18-Chemical  effects 

acid   19?  ^^^"""^  decomposition  of  carbonic 
Lime,  phosphate  of,  62,  71 
Lucerne,  phosphate  of  lime  in,  54-Banefit6  aU 

tending  its  culture,  58. 

M. 


H. 

Hay    carbon  m,   14— Contains  nitrogen,  59— 
oilica,  53. 

Haystack,  effect  of  lightning  upon  a,  53. 
Hessian  and  English  weights  and  measures,  130. 
hibernating  animals,  45. 

Horse,  urine  of  the,  35— Concretions  in  the,  53. 
Hor^^  dung,  action  of  water  upon,  60-Analysis 

Human  f^ces,  analysis  of,  60  • 

Humate  of  lime,  quantity  received  by  plants,  13. 

Humic  acid,  12,  31-Action  of,  44-:Properties 
Of  13—18  not  contained  in  soils,  31— Quantity 
received  by  plants,  14-Insolubility  of,  44. 

Humus,  U-Action  of,  23-Analysis  of,  12- 
r-rroneous    opinions  concerning,    17— Action 
upon  oxygen,  43-Coal  of,  44-Conversion  of  I 
woody  fibre  into,  110-How  produced,  110-  ' 
nLi?'t"^'K'^'  43-Properties  of,    13-Re. 
S^wia  Vk    '"^"'V  2'^-S«"rce  of  carbonic 

H^fy^^""'^  °^  '^  *^*i°»'  23-Uniieces. 
•»»y  for  plants,  27. 


Macaire-Princep,  his  experiments,  55. 

Magnesia,  phosphate  of,  in  seeds,  22. 

Manure,  59-70-Animal,  yields  ammonU,  33- 
Artificial,  69-71-Carbonic  acid   from,  34- 
Components  of,  should  be  known,  49— Of  tha 
Chinese,  65-Effect  of,  59-Bone,  62. 
of  33"'"^'  ^™o«ia  from,  33-Trees,  ,.ugaf 

Meadows,  irrigation  of,  43—57, 
Medicine,  action  of,  remedies  in.  02 
Mellitic  acid,  112. 

Metallic  compounds  required  by  plants.  21 
Metamorphosis,  88.  ^  r        y      . 

Miasm,  defined,  127. 
Minerals  attract  ammonia,  35. 
Morbid  poisons,  121. 

Motion,  its  influence  on  chemical  forces,  89. 
Mould,  vegetable,   1 12-Conversioa  of  woodr 
nbre  into,  112.  * 

Mouldering  of  bodies,  113. 
Must,  fermentation  of,  104. 

N. 


Naples,  soils  of,  58. 
Night-soil,  65. 
I  Nile,  soil  of  iu  vicinity,  67. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  as  a  manure,  69. 
Nitric  acid  from  ammonia,  103— animals,  30-* 

How  formed,  102. 
Nitrification,  102— Condition  for,  10.3. 
Nitrogen   from  animals,  30— Account  of.  10- 

M 
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INDEX. 


Application  of  substances  containing  it,  34 — 
Assimilation  of,  30-36— Chloride  of,  88— 
Compounds  of,  11 — ^peculiarity  in  97 — In  ex- 
crements, 63 — From  the  atmosphere,  30 — In 
plants,  11 — Production  of,  the  object  of  agri- 
culture, 34 — Transformation  of  bodies  con- 
taining, 93— In  rice,  33— In  solid  excrements, 
63 — In  urine,  64. 
Nutrition,  conditions  essential  to,  21 — Inorganic 
substances  required  in,  21— Superfluous,  how 
employed,  24 — Of  young  plants,  58. 

O. 

Oaks,  ashes  of,  62— Excretions  of,  18— Dwarf,  23. 

Oak-wood  affords  humic  acid,  13 — Composition 
of,  110 — Mouldered,  analysis  of,  111. 

■^dour  of  substances,  106 — Of  gaseous  contagious 
matter,  127. 

CEnanthic  ether,  105. 

Organs  of  excretion,  25. 

Organic  acids,  11 — Decomposition  of,  49 — Che- 
mistry, 9 — Compounds,  29 — Compared  with 
inorganic  salts  in  plants,  91. 

Organised  bodies  do  not  generate  substances,  24. 

Oxamide,  decomposition  of,  121. 

Oxides,  metallic,  in  fir-wood,  38. 

Oxygen,  action  on  alcohol,  99 — Absorption  of,  at 
night,  18 — by  leaves,  18 — respiration,  25 — 
plants,  18 — wood,  110 — Action  upon  woody 
fibre.  111 — Its  action  in  decomposition,  101 — 
Emitted  by  leaves,  15 — Given  to  air  by  land, 
28 — Extracted  from  air  by  mould,  112 — In  air, 
11 — Consumption  of,  15 — In  water,  28 — Pro- 
motes decay,  44 — Separated  during  the  forma- 
tion of  acids,  29 — ^Is  furnished  by  the  decom- 
position of  water,  28. 

P. 

Perennial  plants,  how  nourished,  46. 

Peroxide  of  hydeogen,  63. 

Petersen  and  Schodler,  their  analysis  of  woods,  19. 

Phosphates  necessary  to  plants,  53. 

Phosphate  of  iron,  the  probable  cause  of  rust,  75. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  ashes  of  plants,  53 — Source 
of,  53. 

Physiologists,  their  experiments  not  satisfactory, 
22 — Neglect  of  chemistry  by,  20. 

Pipe-clay,  ammonia  in,  35. 

Plants  absorb  oxygen,  18 — Ashes  of,  salts  in,  37 
— Conditions  necessary  for  their  life,  22 — De- 
cay of,  a  source  of  oxygen,  29 — Decomi»ose 
carbonic  acid,  16 — Developement  of,  requisites 
for,  1 1,  40,  46,  48— Effect  of,  on  rocks,  51  — 
Elements  of,  10 — Emit  acetic  acid,  51 — Exha- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  from,  19 — Of  a  former 
world,  27 — Formation  of  their  components, 
29 — Functions  of,  16— Improve  the  air,  17 — 
Influence  of  gases  on,  18 — of  shade,  18 — ^In- 
organic constituents  of,  36 — Life  of,  connected 
with  that  of  animals,  9 — Milky-juiced,  in  bar- 
ren soils,  27 — Organic  acids  in,  11,  36 — salts 
in,  37 — Perennial,  nourished,  46 — Products  of, 
vary,  47 — Size  of,  proportioned  to  organs  of 
nourishment,  24 — Succession  of,  its  advantage, 
65 — Vital  processes  of,  29 — Wild,  obtain 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  34— Yiekl  oxygen,  17. 

Platinum  does  not  decompose  nitric  acid,  88. 

Ploughing,  its  use,  44. 

Poisons  generated  by  disease,  115— -Inorganic, 
117— Peculiar  class  of,  119  Rendered  inert 
by  heat,  121. 


Poisoning,  superficial,  118-  By  sausages,  120. 

Pompeii,  air  from,  15 — Bones  from,  53. 

Potash,  action  of,  upon  mould,  112 — In  grapes, 
38 — Ley  of,  its  effects  on  excrements,  34 — 
Presence  of,  in  plants,  accounted  for,  50 — Re- 
placed by  soda,  38 — Required  by  plants,  22— 
Quantity  in  soils,  50 — Silicate  of,  in  soils,  22 
— Sources  of,  50. 

Potatoes,  oil  of,  104— Effect  of,  as  food,  47— Ger- 
mination of,  45 — Produce  of,  increased,  46. 

Products  of  transformations,  25. 

Pus,  globules  in,  124. 

Purgative  eflfbct  of  salts  explained,  117. 

Pusey,  Mr.,  on  nitrate  of  soda,  69. 

Putrefaction,  23,  90— Of  animals,  59— Commu- 
nicated,  121. 

Putrefaction,  source  of  ammonia,  30^-of  carbonic 
acid,  34. 

Putrefying  sausages,  death  from,  120 — ^their  mods 
of  action,  120 — Substances,  their  effect  on 
wounds,  121— alkaline,  123 — acid,  123. 

n. 

Rain-water,  alkali  extracted  by,  51. 

Reduction  of  oxides,  89. 

Reeds  and  canes  require  silica,  53. 

Removal  of  branches,  effects  of,  45 

Reservoirs  of  dung,  64. 

Rhine,  soils  in  its  vicinity,  57— Wines,  105. 

Ripening  of  fi^it,  45, 

Root  secretions,  55. 

Roots  absorb,  36 — Emit  extractive  matter,  55— 

Their  ofl[ice,  43. 
Rotation  of  crops,  54-69. 

S. 

Saliculite  of  potash,  99. 

Saline  plants,  40. 

Salsola  kali,  38. 

Salt,  volatilisation  of,  43. 

Salts,  absorption  of,  39— Effect  of,  on  the  or^ 
ganism,  116— Effect  of,  on  flesh,  116— on  the 
stomach,  116 — Organic,  in  plants,  11 — ^in  the 
blood,  1 16 — Passage  of,  through  the  lungs,  116. 

Salt-works,  loes  in,  42. 

Saltwort,  41. 

Sand,  plants  in,  27. 

Sandy  soil,  decay  of  wood  in.  111. 

Saturation,  capacity  of,  36. 

Sausages,  poisonous,  120. 

Saussuro,  his  experiments  on  air,  15— On  the 
growth  of  plants,  53. 

Schubler,  his  observations  on  rain,  31. 

Sea-water,  analysis  of,  42 — Contains  carbon,  iii 
— Contains  ammonia,  42. 

Silica  in  grasses,  53 — In  reeds  and  canes,  53. 

Silicate  &[  potash  in  plants,  22 — As  a  manuie, 
•  63,  72. 

Silver,  carbonate  of^  action  on  organic  acids,  89— 
Salts,  poisonous  effects  of,  118. 

Sinapis  alba,  128. 

Size  of  plants  proportional  to  organs  of  nourish* 
ment,  24. 

Smell,  what,  106. 

Snow-water,  ammonia  in,  82. 

Soda  may  replace  potash,  38. 

Soils,  advantage  of  loosening,  63,  70 — Analysis 
of,  70 — Best  for  meadow-land,  40 — Carbon 
restored  to,  26 — Chemical  nature  of  its  influ- 
ence, 67 — Constituente  of,  70-84-  -Exhaustion 
of,   61 — Ferruginous,  improved,  44 — Fertile^ 


contain  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  &c.,  82,  83 

Fertile,  of  Vesuvius,  61 — From  lava,  61 Im- 
bibe ammonia,  64 — Improved  by  crops,  64 

Impoverished  by  crops,  64 — Various  kinds  of 
70, 53.  ' 

Stagnant  water,  effect  of,  44. 
Stalactites  in  caverns,  43. 

Starch,  accumulation  of,  in  plants,  45— Compo- 
sition of,  29 — Developement  of  plants  influ- 
enced by,  45— Effect  of,  on  malt,  26— Product 
of,  the  life  of  plants,  18— In  willows,  46. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.,  on  Chinese  manure,  65. 

Straw,  analysis  of,  14. 

Struve,  experiments  of,  61. 

Substitution  of  bases,  37. 

Sussinic  acid,  112. 

Sugar,  action  of  alkalies  upon,  92— acids  upon, 
92— Composition  of,  95— Carbon  in  sugar,  14 
—Contained  in  the  maple-tree,  32— In  clero- 
dendron  fragrans,  &c.,  47— Developement  of 
plants,  influence  on,  45— Fermentation  of,  95 
—In  beet-roots,  32— Metamorphosis  of,  95— 
Organic  compounds,  all  form  sugar,  91 Pro- 
duct of  the  Ufe  of  plants,  18— Transformation 
of,  93 — When  produced,  24. 

Sulphur,  crystallised,  diamorphous,  90. 

Sulphuric  acid,  action  of,  on  soils,  70,  84. 

Sulphurous  acid  arrests  decay.  111. 

Swine,  urine  o^  68. 

Synaptas,  128. 


la^ 


Urine,  confauns  nitrogen,  33-Its  use  as  manure 
68,  71— Of  men,  &c.,   64— Of  horses,  68-.: 
Human,  analysis  of,   64— Of   cows,  68— Its 
use  m  Chma  and  Flanders,  33,  66— Of  swine 
68.  ' 


T. 

Tabasheer,  68. 

Tables  of  English  and  Hessian  weights,  130. 
Tannic  acid,  29. 

Tartaric  acid,  29— Converted  into  sugar,  29— In 
/      wine,  106. 

Teak  tree,  salts  found  in,  63. 

Teltowa  parsnep,  24,  47. 

Thenard,  his  experiments  on  yeast,  96. 

Tin,  action  on  nitric  acid,  68. 

Tobacco,  juice  contains  ammonia.  63— Leaves  of 
106— Nitric  acid  in,  64— In  Virginia,  51— Va- 
lue of,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  potash  in 
the  soil,  72.  J        i~     urn 

Transformation,  by  heat,  92— Chemical,  26,  87 
—Chemical  transformations  differ  from  decom- 
positions, 26— Of  acetic  acid,  92— Of  arrago- 
nite,  90— Of  carbonic  acid,  48— Of  meoonic 
acid,  92— Not  affected  by  the  vital  principle, 
26— Explained,  26— Of  bodies  containing  ni- 
trogen, 92— Of  bodies  destitute  of  nitrogen, 
93— Results  of,  26— Of  wood,  93— Of  cyanic 
acid,  94— Of  cyanogen,  94— Of  gluten,  104. 

1  ransplantation,  effect  of,  45. 

Trees,  diseases  of;  47— Require  alkalies,  62. 

U. 

IHmin,  12. 

Urea,  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  33— 
In  wine,  64. 

Uric  acid,  yields  ammonia,  64— TransformaUons 
of,  64. 

Urinary  calculi,  treatment  ot,  26— Organs,  elimi- 
nate nitrogen,  26. 


T. 

Vaccination,  its  effect,  126. 

Vegetable  albumen,  33— Mould,  112— Juices,  fer- 

mentation  of,  95. 
Vesuvius,  fertile  soil  of,  51. 
Vines,  new  mode  of  manuring,  86— Juice  o£ 

yields  ammonia,  33. 
Vinous  fermentation,  103. 
Virgima,  early  products  of  its  soils,  61. 
Virus,  of  small  pox,  126 — Vaccine,  126. 
Vitality,  what,  21. 
Vital  principle,  26— Valae  of  the  term,  26— How 

balanced  in  the  blood,  122. 
Vital  processes  of  plants,  56. 

W. 

Water,  carbonic  acid  of,  absorbed,  16— Composi. 
tion  of,  28 — Dissolves  mould,  112— Plants, 
their  action  upon,  20— Rain,  contains  ammo- 
nia,  31— required  by  plants,  11— required  by 
gypsum,  35— Salt,  analysis  of,  42. 

WaveUite,  63. 

Wheat,  analysis  of,  63— Ashes  of,  used  as  a  ma. 
pure,  72— Exhausts,  62— Gluten  of,  33— Why 

It  does  not  thrive  on  certain  soils,  52 In  Vir- 

ginia,  61. 

Willows,  growth  of,  45. 

Wine,  effect  of  gluten  upon,  106— Fermentation 
of,   106— Properties  of,   106— Substances  in, 

^x}^^^^^^  *"^  *™*"'  105— Varieties  of,  105 
Woad,  decomposition  of,  97. 

Wood,  charcoal  may  replace  humus,  27— a  ma- 
nure,  87 — Decayed  combustion  of,  112 Ab- 
sorbs ammonia,  36— Analysis  of,  19— Conver- 
sion of,  into  humus,  110 — Decay  of,  110 

Requires  air,  HO— Decomposition  of,  87,  97— 
Effect  of  moisture  and  air  on,  110— Elements 
of,  110— Formation  of,  47— Source  of  its  car- 
bon, 14 — Transformation  of,  93. 

Wood  coal,  how  produced,  1 13— Analysis  of,  114, 
115. 

Woody  fibre,  changes  m,  110— Composition  o^ 
110— Decomposition  of,  110— Difference  be- 
tween it  and  wood,  110— Formation  of,  18— 
Moist,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  110— Mould  from, 
1 1  o. 

Wormwood,  effect  of  its  culture,  41, 
Wort,  fermentation  of,  107. 

Wounds,  effect  of  putrefying  substances  on, 
120.  ^ 


T. 

Yeast,  96— Destroyed,  104— Experiments  on,  96 

— Formed,  104 — Its  mode  of  action,  97 Id 

production,  119 — Two  kinds  of,  107. 


Zinc,  decomposition  of  water  with,  39 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Glasgow,  in  1840, 1  had  the  honour 
to  present  the  first  part  of  a  report  on  the  then  presfnt  state  of  Organic  ChemX 

Zttl:^ZXZ^S^''^  *^  "-'''''-  «^  '"^  ~-«  ^'^^  ST« 

It  affords  me  now  much  gratification  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  meeting 

of  the  Association  for  the  present  year  the  second  part  of  my  labours ;  in  which! 

anSToS.'°  '"''        '''^"'''""  °'  "^'^'"'^  Chemistry'io  Animal' Phy^io^o^ 

,hl?r  th^  ^'T"!  r*"*  ""  extensive  series  of  phenomena  have  been  treated  in 
their  chemical  re  ations;  and  although  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  consider  the 
luestions  here  raised  as  being  definitely  resolved,  yet^hose  who  are  fami  ar  Uth 
chemistry  will  perceive  that  the  only  method  which  can  lead  to  their  final  resolu- 
tion, namely,  the  quantitative  method,  has  been  employed. 

1  he  formulae  and  equations  in  the  second  part,  therefore,  althouffh  thev  are  not 
lnMr'"'Ar  »««ff  ined  truths,  and  as  furnishing  a  complete,  or  the  onW  « 
planation  of  the  vital  processes  there  treated  of,  arl  yet  true  in  this  sense -that 

?::^sarot"seS  ttt^^^  ^^'-'-^  ^^^y  --  -^  -  5-/-°  - 

^st  o  determinP  h  '  "ndepp^dent  of  all  hypothesis.  It  remains  for  the  p^oK 
frnm  IT  A  ^^  experiment,  whether  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  chemi^ 
iTJT^  '  ^T  ^'  '"'""'?'"  °'  «roneous.     And  whether  this  question  be  answer  d 

ron'^^"?  T""  *•?  PI'*"*"™  *®  agreeable  duty  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  services 
rendered  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  edition  by  my  frknd^  Gre^ort 
The  distinguished  station  he  occupies  as  a%hemist ;  the  Vular  Sea  on  wS* 

with  thrrr  '"/•''  '""''"'  \r'^''  ^'f  "'«"<'*•'«  ^"d  his^intimate  acquaintnce 
^e  t  ^nslSonT,  'f^h^^V"  ''^^^^^V '«''«°  'og^'l'^r,  are  the  best  securitLs  thai 

^i^,z::::z^  r^^s  rbivs  rajs^  ^fS 'Av^sti 

aTanl  Lro7rera„Tr'rr  1  ^  ^r'*  «f  -"  and  anTmr,"'L  a^  s  '^ 
its  DiemrMrl   ^    f    *''^  ''"j'^  P'^  *^  "'"'"^^^  ^^ich  the  raw  food  undergoes  Z 

iC^Sd  "   t"'    rue'rn^;;'"/"'"\"'^'\"  ('"^'^')  ^^'''"^'  -astingX^  ng" 
but  the  number  of  aZrT7-        l^^^-^^''-   ''^'"  "'^'^^  '""^  *»^«  Pi-opo^ed  work 
determine  ™?haccuSvthplK"Tf^'"l°"  '?  ««edingly  large,  and  in  order  to 
fodder,  &c    ^s  food  ?h/..w      ^'"'"*?  ''•^"^,  "'^  '^^'''  «■•  «<■  fl«"^'  «r  of  a  species  of 

compaaUvl'Lttttns  Thtr"^^^^^^ 

i-    auve  investigations,  which  present  very  great  difficulties. 

Gie,,en.  3d  June,  1852.  ^''-  '^'"^^^  ^'^^'«- 

'  r3) 


PREFACE. 


NOTE. 

J  WOULD  beg  leave  to  refer  the  chemical  as  well  as  the  physiological  readei  j^ar- 
ticularly  to  the  analyses  (in  Note  (27)  Appendix)  of  the  animal  tissues,  which 
ought  to  have  been  referred  to  on  pages  21  and  42,  and  which  at  present  are  only 
referred  to  in  Note  (7.)  Since  the  work  was  printed,  moreover,  there  has  been 
added,  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix,  an  interesting  paper  by  Keller  (see  page  101,) 
confirming  the  very  important  observation  of  A.  Ure,  junior,  as  to  the  conversion  of 
benzoic  acid  into  hippuric  acid  in  the  human  body ;  a  fact  which,  I  perceive,  by  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  June,  has  also  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Garrod,  probably 
at  an  earlier  period  than  by  M.  Keller.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  fact 
strengtiiens  materially  the  argument  ot  the  Author  on  the  action  of  remedies. 

W.  O. 


folfowld  hT\  .  I'  '"''''^  '^  *'  "''*°'^^  ""^''^  ^'^  f«'  •'-"'"ries  been 
followed  by  philosophers  m  ascertaining  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena  in 

phys.cs-by  the  observation  of  weight  and  measure-L.voisiEE  iL  the  foLl" 
tion  of  a  new  science,  which,  having  been  cultivated  by  a  host  of  distinguished 
men,  has,  m  a  smgularly  short  period,  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfects 

It  was  the  mvestigation  and  determination  of  all  the  conditions  which  are  essen- 
Ual  to  an  observation  or  an  experiment,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of 
sc.ent.fic  research  that  protected  chemists  from  error,  and  conducted  them  by  a 
way  equally  sunple  and  secure,  to  discoveries  which  have  shed  a  brilliant  liJht  on 

LZmT     '        ~  "'"'  ""'  ^"^'°"^^^  *^  ""*'«'  <"'--  -'I  --n.p" 
The  most  useful  applications  to  the  arts,  to  industry,  and  to  all  branches  of 
kuowledge  related  to  chemistry,  sprung  from  the  laws  fh'us  establ  s  edTand  h 
mfluence  was  not  delayed  till  chemistry  had  attained  its  highest  perfectLn  bu 
came  mto  action  with  each  new  observation.  penection,  but 

AU  existing  experience  and  observation  in  other  departments  of  science  reacted 
m  l.ke  manner,  on  the  improvement  and  development  of  chemistry     so  S 
chemistry  received  fi-om  metallurgy  and  from  other  industrial  arts  as  mu  h  bentfi    • 
a^  she  had  conferred  on  them.    While  they  simultaneously  increased  in  weal  h 
they  mutually  contributed  to  the  development  of  each  other  ' 

After  mineral  chemistry  had  gradually  attained  its  present  state  of  development 
the  labours  of  chemists  took  a  ne^v  direction.  From  the  study  of  the  lonIS 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals,  new  and  altered  views  have  artn  "nH^^^^ 
present  work  s  an  attempt  to  apply  these  views  to  physiology  and  ^at^do  " 

In  earher  t.mes  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  often  with  great  success  to 
apply  to  the  objects  of  the  medical  art  the  views  derived  from  an  a!  uainTnee  ^j  ^ 
chemical  observations.    Indeed,  the  great  physicians,  who  lived  tow  Isthe  enS 

o  Iv  ohT    7*  ""'"^'  ""'  ''^'"""'^"^  "'■  •=^^'"'«'^^'  ^^  -  those  days  the 

n  l^'a V  T    T'  '^  "'"'  "•    "^'^  P''"^'*"-  ^^^'^"^  --  *e  dawn  o    a  - 

new  day    ,t  was  the  victory  of  philosophy  over  the  rudest  empiricism! 

witn  all  Its  discoveries,  modern  chemistry  has  performed  but  slender  servicP,  m 
Phys.ology  and  pathology-;  and  we  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  cLse  '    th  " 

^::\iz  "'"•' ''"'  'T  '''""*'  '""p"^^'^'^  ^« '--  -3^  sort  of  r.it  t 

in  ih.  iT  ^'^'"^"*^"7  ■'O'^'es  and  of  such  of  their  compounds  as  could  ho  fnrmoj 

This  state  of  mauiZ  bt         !■  TT  "^'"«'«'»'=«  '»  h«  own  developmenf 
during  thrlriS  Iv     ,        r^'f^'^'"^'*'^'*'"  ^"^  ''"'1  twenty  years"   But 

gatioa  witLrw  owH   ^^    "  ''^  "*^"'"'  "'""'^^  '^'  methods  of  investi- 
withm  her  own  province ;  and  it  is  only  the  exhausUon  of  these  sources  of 
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discovery  which  has  enabled  us  to  look  forward  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
labours  of  physiologists.  The  time  for  such  a  change  is  now  at  hand ;  and  a  per-^ 
severance  in  the  methods  lately  followed  in  physiology  would  now,  from  the  want, 
which  must  soon  be  felt,  of  fresh  poinU  of  departure  for  researches,  render  phy- 
siology more  extensive,  but  neither  more  profound  nor  more  solid. 

No  one  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  motion  in  organized  beings  is  either  unnecessary  or  unprofitable. 
On  the  contrary,  this  knowledge  must  be  considered  as  altogether  indispensable 
to  that  of  the  vital  processes.  But  it  embraces  only  one  class  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  and  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 

enable  us  to  attain  it. 

The  study  of  the  uses  and  functions  of  the  different  organs,  and  of  their  mutual 
connection  in  the  animal  body,  was  formerly  the  chief  object  of  physiological  re- 
searches ;  but  lately  this  study  has  fallen  into  the  back-ground.  The  greater  part 
of  all  the  modern  discoveries  has  served  to  enrich  comparative  anatomy  far  more 

than  physiology. 

These  researches  have  yielded  the  most  valuable  results  in  relation  to  the  recog- 
nition  of  the  dissimilar  forms  and  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  healthy  and  in  the 
diseased  organism ;  but  they  have  yielded  no  conclusions  calculated  to  give  us  a 
more  profound  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  vital  processes. 

The  most  exact  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  tisanes  cannot 
teach  us  their  uses ;  and  from  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  most  minute 
reticulations  of  the  vessels  we  can  learn  no  more  as  to  their  functions  than  we 
have  learned  concerning  vision  from  counting  the  surfaces  on  the  eye  of  the  fly. 
The  most  beauAful  and  elevated  problem  for  the  human  intellect,  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  vitality,  cannot  be  resolved,  nay,  cannot  even  be  imagined,  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  chemical  forces  ;  of  those  forces  which  do  not  act  at  sensi- 
ble distances ;  which  are  manifested  in  the  same  way  as  those  ultimate  causes  by 
which  the  vital  phenomena  are  determined ;  and  which  are  invariably  found  active, 
whenever  dissimilar  substances  come  into  contact. 

Physiology,  even  in  the  present  day,  still  endeavours,  but  always  after  the 
fashion  of  the  phlogistic  chemists  (that  is,  by  the  qualitative  method,)  to  apply 
chemical  experience  to  the  removal  of  diseased  conditions;  but  with  all  these 
countless  experiments  we  are  not  one  step  nearer  to  the  causes  and  the  essence  of 

disease. 

With  proposing  well-defined  questions,  experimenters  have  placed  blood,  urine, 
and  all  the  constituents  of  the  healthy  or  diseased  frame,  in  contact  with  acids, 
alkalies,  and  all  sorts  of  chemical  re-agents ;  and  have  drawn,  from  observation  of 
the  changes  thus  produced,  conclusions  as  to  their  behaviour  in  the  body. 

By  pursuing  this  method,  useful  remedies  or  modes  of  treatment  might  by  acci- 
dent be  discovered ;  but  a  rational  physiology  cannot  be  founded  on  oiere  re-actions, 
and  the  living  body  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  chemical  laboratory. 

In  certain  diseased  conditions,  in  which  the  blood  acquires  t  vi5cid  consistence, 
this  state  cannot  be  permanently  removed  by  a  chemical  action  on  the  fluid  circu- 
lating in  the  blood-vessels.  The  deposit  of  a  sediment  from  ihe  urine  may 
perhaps,  be  prevented  by  alkalies,  while  their  action  has  not  the  remotest  tendency 
to  remove  the  cause  of  disease.  Again,  when  we  observe,  in  typhui,  insoluble  saJts 
of  ammonia  in  the  faeces,  and  a  change  in  the  globules  of  the  blood  aimilar  to  that 
wkich  may  be  artificially  produced  l>y  «mmonia,  we  are  not,  on  that  account, 
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entitled  to  consider  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  body  as  the  cause,  but  only  as 
the  effect  of  a  cause.  ^ 

Thus  medicine,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Aristotelian  phUosophy,  has  formed 
certam  concepuons  in  regard  to  nutrition  and  sanguification;  articles  of  diet  have 
been  divided  mto  nutritious  and  non-nutritious;  but  these  theories,  being  founded 
on  observations  destitute  of  the  conditions  most  essential  to  the  drawing  of  iust 
conclusions,  could  not  be  received  as  expressions  of  the  truth 

How  clear  are  now  to  u.  the  relations  of  the  difierent  articles  of  food  to  the 
object  which  they  serve  in  the  body,  since  organic  chemistry  has  applied  to  the 
inyestigation  her  quantitative  Tnethod  ot  KBenrch  I 

When  a  lean  goose,  weighing  4  lbs.,  gains,  in  thirtysii  days,  during  which  it 
has  been  fed  with  24  lbs.  of  maize,  6  lbs.  in  weight  and  yields  3J  lbs.  o'f  pu;ffat, 

not  contain  the  thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  fat,  or  of  any  substance  resembling 
fat  And  when  a  certain  number  of  bees,  the  weight  of  which  is  exactly  known 
being  fed  with  pure  honey,  devoid  of  wax,  yield  one  part  of  wax  for  every  twelty 
paru  of  honey  consumed,  without  any  change  being  perceptible  in  their  health  or 
in  their  welgh^  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  entertain  doubt  as  to  the  formation 
of  fat  from  sugar  m  the  animal  body. 

We  must  adopt  the  method  which  has  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of 

Ae  study  of  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  animal  body.  From  the  moment  tha^ 
we  begm  to  look  eamesdy  and  conscientiously  for  the  true  answers  to  our  ques- 
tions,  that  we  take  the  trouble,  by  means  of  weight  and  measure,  to  fix  our  obser- 

X^;  icTir  *""  '"  '"'  '"™  "'  ^'"'"'^"^'  *^^^  '"^^^"  "^  '^'^-^ 

However  numerous  our  observations  may  be,  yet,  if  they  only  bear  on  one  side 
of  a  question  they  will  never  enable  us  to  penetmte  the  essence'^of  a  natuJphe! 
nomenon  m  its  full  significance.    If  we  are  to  derive  any  advantage  frorthem 

r„eron  tt^rir  ^"  ""^^  ^^-^^  -^  ^-  --  ^  -  --- 

Mechanical  philosophers  and  chemists  justly  ascribe  to  their  methods  of  research 
the  greater  part  of  the  success  which  has  attended  their  labours.    The  result  of 

aiZsT.  I""^!'^'**"'  ''■  "  »>«"  '"  '"y  •1'^-  the  stamp  of  perfection,  may 
always  be  given  m  few  words;  but  these  few  words  are  eternal  truths,  to  the 
discove^  of  which  numberless  experiments  and  questions  were  essential  Th« 
f^ri  *''°^^"*'''  *•  '''•'""O"'  experiments  and  complicated  apparatus,  are 
thS  whT  "  r*  "  ^'''^'^'^-  They  were  the  ladder,  the  shafts, 
hev  i^      -iT"^  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  rich  vein  of  ore 

bZ  fouU*'  "'  ^"^""  "^^'"^  P"''"'"'*  *'  "•""  ^'°'"  ^"t"  «"'l 

clJfrtoatn?"''^  "'  P^^'^'*'  investigation,  however  insignificant,  which  lays 
numb.?  f    r"' ""'' '"  *'  P"""'^"'  ^"y  P"'''''  *"  "Character.    From  a  cerJa 

The  imperfection  of  the  method  or  system  of  research  adopted  by  phvsiolorists 

nTwt3tt*s^^*'J  r '"' "-'  ^'^  ^-"  *^^  •>-  estaSj!:^:: 

the  m^tSnor„?o      ^^u**  '  T"  P'^'""""''  ''"°^'*'^K«  "^ »he  functions  of 
most  miportant  organs,  of  tiie  spleen,  cf  the  liver,  and  of  the  numerous  ghnds 
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of  the  body ;  and  the  limited  acquaintance  of  physiologists  with  the  methods  of 
research  employed  in  chemistry  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  physiology,  as  well  as  a  reproach  which  that  science  cannot  escape. 

Before  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  Scheele,  and  Priestley,  chemistry  was  not  more 
closely  related  to  physics  than  she  is  now  to  physiology.  At  the  present  day 
chemistry  is  so  fused,  as  it  were,  into  physics,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  draw  the  line  between  them  distinctly.  The  connection  between  chemistry  and 
physiology  is  the  same,  and  in  another  half  century  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 

separate  them. 

Our  questions  and  our  experiments  intersect  in  numberless  curved  lines  the 
straight  line  that  leads  to  truth.  It  is  the  points  of  intersection  that  indicate  to  us 
the  true  direction ;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  intellect,  these 
curve  lines  must  be  pursued.  Observers  in  chemistry  and  physics  have  the  eye 
ever  fixed  on  the  object  which  they  seek  to  attain.  One  may  succeed,  for  a  space, 
in  following  the  direct  line;  but  all  are  prepared  for  circuitous  paths.  Never 
doubting  of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  efforts,  provided  they  exhibit  constancy 
and  perseverance,  their  eagerness  and  courage  are  only  exalted  by  difficulties. 

Detached  observations,  without  connection,  are  points  scattered  over  the  plain, 
which  do  not  allow  us  to  choose  a  decided  path.  For  centuries  chemistry  pre- 
sented nothing  but  these  points,  and  sufficient  means  were  available  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  them.  But  permanent  discoveries  and  real  progress  were  only 
made  when  chemists  ceased  to  make  use  of  fancy  to  connect  them. 

My  object  in  the  present  work  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  chemistry  with  physiology,  and  to  point  out  those  parts  in  which  the 
sciences  become,  as  it  were,  mixed  up  together.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
problems,  such  as  chemistry  at  present  requires  to  be  resolved ;  and  a  number  of 
conclusioi\s  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  that  science  from  such  observations 

as  have  been  made. 

These  questions  and  problems  will  be  resolved :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  we 
shall  have  in  that  case  a  new  physiology  and  a  rational  pathology.  Our  sounding 
line,  indeed,  is  not  long  enough  to  measure  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but  is  not  ou 
that  account  less  valuable  to  us :  if  it  assist  us,  in  the  mean  time,  to  avoid  rocks 
and  shoals,  its  use  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  hands  of  the  physiologist,  organic 
chemistry  must  become  an  intellectual  instrument,  by  means  of  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  trace  the  causes  of  phenomena  invisible  to  the  bodily  sight;  and  if 
among  the  results  which  I  have  developed  or  indicated  in  this  work,  one  alone 
shall  admit  of  a  useful  application,  I  shall  consider  the  object  for  which  it  was 
written  as  fully  attained.  The  path  which  has  led  to  it  will  open  up  other  paths; 
and  this  I  consider  as  the  most  important  object  to  be  gained. 

JUSTUS  LIEBG. 

Giessen^  April^  1852. 
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I.  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the 
Beed  of  a  plant,  we  recognise  a  certain  re- 
markable force,  the  source  of  growth,  or  in- 
crease in  the  mass,  and  of  reproduction,  or 
of  supply  of  the  matter  consumed;  a  force 
in  a  state  of  rest.  By  the  action  of  external 
influences,  by  impregnation,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  air  and  moisture,  the  condition  of 
static  equilibrium  of  this  force  is  disturbed  • 
entering  into  a  state  of  motion  or  activity^ 
it  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  a  series 
of  forms,  which,  although  occasionally 
bounded  by  right  lines,  are  yet  widely  dis- 
jnct  from  geometrical  forms,  such  as  we  ob- 
serve in  crystallised  minerals.  This  force  is 
called  the  vital  force,  or  viz  vitce  vitality. 

The  increase  of  mass  in  a  plant  is  deter- 

^l^^^  ^y  ^^^  occurrence  of  a  decomposition 
which  takes  place  in  certain  parts  of  the 
plant  under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat. 
In    the    vital  process,  as  it  goes  on  in 
y^g^^Mes,  it  IS  exclusively  inorganic  matter 
which  undergoes  this  decomposition;  and 
It,  with   the    most  distinguished  mineralo- 
gists, we    consider   atmospherical  air  and 
certain  other  gases  as  minerals,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  vital  process  in  vegetables  ac- 
complishes   the  transformation  of  mineral 
substances  into  an  organism  endued  with 
ale ;  that  the   mineral  becomes  part  of  an 
organ  possessing  vital  force. 
.   The  increase   of  mass  in  a  living  plant 
implies  that  certain  component  parts  of  its 
nourishment    become    component  parts  of 
the  plant ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  plant  with  that  of  its 
nourishment,   makes   known    to  us,  with 

Kr'J.''rrr'f^''''>^V^^^"^  «f  '^^  component 
parts  of  the  latter  have  been  assimilated,  and 

whicn  have  been  rejected. 

-ll.lnhr''^''''^  f  vegetable  physiolo- 
mmnX  '^^ 'if^^'P^^es  of  chemists'  have 
mutually  contributed  to  establish  the  fact, 

til   A  ^'""V^  ^'^^  development  of  vege^ 

^h  I'^'P'^^  ^"  '^^  elimination  of  oxygfn, 

SLln?r^^  ^^""^  the  other  compo: 
nent  parts  of  their  nourishment. 

ofL^T^       ""uT  ^.  ^^^^etable  life,  the  life 

SfnTtrnn    J^^K  ''''^^^^  ""^'^^  ^i^  and  its 

arraXdV"''"  component  parts 


While  no  part  of  an  organized  being  cau 
serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  until,  by  the 
processes  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has 
assumed  the  form  of  inorganic  matter,  the 
animal  organism  requires,  for  its  support 
and  development,  highly  organized  atoms. 
Ihe  lood  of  all  animals,  in  all  circum- 
stances, consists  of  parts  of  organisms. 

Animals  are  distinguished   from  vegeta- 
bles by  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  and,  in 
general,  by  the  possession  of  senses. 
.  The  existence  and  activity  of  these  dis- 
tinguishing faculties   depend  on  certain  in- 
struments which  are  never  found  in  vegeta- 
bles.    Comparative   anatomy    shows,  "that 
the  phenomena  of  motion  and  sensation  de- 
pend on  certain  kinds  of  apparatus,  which 
u^^  ?^  °^^^^  relation  to  each  other  than 
mis,  that  they  meet  in  a  common  centre. 
1  he  substance   of  the   spinal  marrow,  the 
nerves,  and  the  brain,  is  in  its  composition, 
and  m  its  chemical   characters,  essentially 
distinct  from  that  of  which   cellular  sub- 
stance,  membranes,  muscles,  and  skin  are 
composed. 

Every  thing  in  the  animal  organism,  to 
which  the  name  of  motion  can  be  applied, 
proceeds  from  the  nervous  apparatus.  The 
phenomena  of  motion  in  vegetables,  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  for  example,  observed 
m  many  of  the  charace^,  and  the  closing  ot 
flowers  and  leaves,  depend  on  physical  and 
mechanical  causes.  A  plant  is  destitute  of 
nerves.  Heat  and  light  are  the  remote 
causes  of  motion  in  vegetables ;  but  in  ani- 
mals we  recognise  in  the  nervous  apparatus 
a  source  of  power,  capable  of  renewing 
Itself  at  every  moment  of  their  existence. 

While  the  assimilation  of  food  in  ve<reta- 
bles,  and  the  whole  process  of  their  forma  • 
tion,  are  dependant  on  certain  external  in  • 
fluences  which  produce  motion,  the  deve 
lopment  of  the  animal  organism  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  independent  of  these  external 
influences,  just  because  the  animal  body 
can  produce  within  itself  that  source  of  mo- 
tion  which  IS  indispensable  to  the  vital  pro- 
cess. ^ 

Assimilation,  or  the  process  of  formation 
and  growth—in  other  words,  the  passage  of 
matter  from  a  staf*  of  motion  to  that  of  rest 
—goes  on  in  the  same  way  in  animals  and 
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m  vegetables.  In  both,  the  same  cause  de- 
termines the  increase  of  mass.  This  con- 
stitutes the  true  vegetative  life,  which  is 
carried  on  without  consciousness. 

The  activity  of  vegetative  Hfe  manifests 
itself,  in  vegetables,  with  the  aid  of  external 
influences ;  in  animals,  by  means  of  in- 
fluences produced  within  their  organism. 
Digestion,  circulation,  secretion,  are  no 
doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system ;  but  the  force  which  gives  to  the 
germ,  U\e  leaf,  and  the  radical  fibres  of  the 
vegetable  the  same  wonderful  properties,  is 
the  same  as  that  residing  in  the  secretmg 
membranes  and  glands  of  animals,  and 
which  enables  every  animal  organ  to  per- 
form its  own  proper  function.  It  is  only 
the  source  of  motion  that  differs  in  the  two 
great  classes  of  organized  beings. 

While  the  organs  of  the  vital  motions  are 
never  wanting  in  the  lowest  orders  of  ani- 
mals, as  in  the  impregnated  germ  of  the 
ovum,  in  which  they  are  developed  first  of 
all,  we  find,  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals, 
peculiar  organs  of  feeling  and  sensation,  of 
consciousness  and  of  a  higher  intellectual 
existence. 

Pathology  informs  us  that  the  true  vege- 
tative life  is  in  no  way  dependant  on  the 
presence  of  this  apparatus  ;  that  the  process 
of  nutrition  proceeds  in  those  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  nerves  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  are  paralysed,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  other  parts  where  these 
nerves  are  in  the  normal  condition ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  most  energetic  voli- 
ti(on  is  incapable  of  exerting  any  influence 
on  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines,  or  on  the  processes 
of  secretion. 

The  higher  phenomena  of  mental  exist- 
ence cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
be  referred  to  their  proximate,  and  still  less 
to  their  ultimate  causes.  We  only  know  of 
them,  that  they  exist;  we  ascribe  them  to 
an  immaterial  agency,  and  that,  in  so  far  as 
its  manifestations  are  connected  with  matter, 
an  agency  entirely  distinct  from  the  vital 
force,  with  which  it  has  nothing  in  common. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  peculiar  force 
exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  activity 
of  vegetative  life,  just  as  other  immaterial 
agents,  such  as  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism  do ;  but  this  influence  is  not  of 
a  determinative  kind,  and  manifests  itself 
only  as  an  acceleration,  a  retarding,  or  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  process  of  vegetative  life.  In 
a  manner  exactly  analogous,  the  vegetative 
life  re-acts  on  the  conscious  mental  existence. 

There  are  thus  two  forces  which  are  found 
in  activity  together;  but  consciousness  and 
intellect  may  be  absent  in  animals  as  they 
are  in  living  vegetables,  without  their  vitality 
being  otherwise  affected  than  by  the  want 
of  a  peculiar  source  of  increased  energy  or 
of  disturbance.  Except  in  regard  to  this, 
all  the  vital  chemical  processes  go  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  in  man  and  in  the 
lower  animals. 


The  efforts  of  philosophers,  constantly  re 
newed,  to  penetrate  the  relations  of  the  soul 
to  animal  life,  have  all  along  retarded  the 
progress  of  physiology.  In  this  attempt 
men  left  the  province  of  philosophical  re- 
search for  that  of  fancy ;  physiologists,  car- 
ried away  by  imagination,  were  far  from 
being  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  purely 
animal  life.  None  of  them  had  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  process  of  development  and 
nutrition,  or  of  the  true  cause  of  death. 
They  professed  to  explain  the  most  obscure 
psychological  phenomena,  and  yet  they  were 
unable  to  say  what  fever  is,  and  in  what 
way  quinine  acts  in  curing  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  laws 
of  vital  motion  in  the  animal  body,  only  one 
condition,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the 
apparatus  which  serves  for  its  production, 
was  ascertained ;  but  the  substance  of  the 
organs,  the  changes  which  food  undergoes 
in  the  living  body,  its  transformation  into 
portions  of  organs,  and  its  reconversion  into 
lifeless  compounds,  the  share  which  the  at- 
mosphere takes  in  the  processes  of  vitality ; 
all  these  foundations  for  future  conclusions 
were  still  wanting. 

What  has  the  soul,  what  have  conscious- 
ness and  intellect  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  foetus,  or  the  fcEtus  in  a 
fowl's  eggl  not  more,  surely,  than  with  the 
development  of  the  seeds  of  a  plant.  Let 
us  first  endeavour  to  refer  to  their  ultimate 
causes  those  phenomena  of  life  which  are 
not  physiological;  and  let  us  beware  of 
drawing  conclusions  before  we  have  a 
groundwork.  We  know  exactly  the  me- 
chanism of  the  eye;  but  neither  anatomy 
nor  chemistry  will  ever  explain  how  the 
rays  of  light  act  on  consciousness,  so  as  to 
produce  vision.  Natural  science  has  fixed 
limits  which  cannot  be  passed ;  and  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  all  our 
discoveries,  we  shall  never  know  what  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  are  in  their  es- 
sence, because,  even  of  those  things  which 
are  material,  the  human  intellect  has  only 
conceptions.  We  can  ascertain,  however, 
the  laws  which  regulate  their  motion  and 
rest,  because  these  are  manifested  in  pheno- 
mena. In  like  manner  the  laws  of  vitality, 
and  of  all  that  disturbs,  promotes,  or  alters 
it,  may  certainly  be  discovered,  although  we 
shall  never  learn  what  life  is.  Thus  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  of 
the  planetary  motions  led  to  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  the  cause  of  these  phenomena. 
This  conception  could  not  have  been  formed 
in  all  its  clearness  without  a  knowledge  of 

f)henomena  out  of  which  it  was  evolved  ; 
or,  considered  by  itself,  gravity,  like  light 
to  one  born  blind,  is  a  mere  word,  devoid  of 
meaning. 

The  modern   science  of  physiology  has 

left  the  track  of  Aristotle.     To  the  eternal 

advantage  of  science,  and  to  the  benefit  of 

mankind,  it  no  lonsjer  invents  a  horror  vacvit 

I  a  quinta  essentia,  in  order  to  furnish  credu- 

•  lous  hearers  with  solutions  and  explanations 
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of  phenomena,  whose  true  connection  with 
others,  whose  ultimate  cause  is  still  un- 
known. 

If  we  assume  that  al^  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  the  organism  of  plants  and  ani- 
inals  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  cause, 
diflferent  in  its  manifestations  from  all  other 
causes  which  produce  motion  or  change  of 
condition ;  if,  therefore,  we  regard  the  vital 
force  as  an  independent  force,  then,  in  the 
phenomena  of  organic  life,  as  in  all  other 
phenomena  ascribed  to  the  action  of  forces, 
we  have  the  statics,  that  is,  the  state  of  equi- 
librium determined  by  a  resistance,  and  the 
dynamics,  of  the  vital  force. 

All  the  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  pro- 
duced from  a  peculiar  fluid,  circulating  in 
its  organism,  by  virtue  of  an  influence  resid- 
ing  m  every  cell,  in  every  organ,  or  part  of 
an  organ.  Physiology  teaches  that  all  parts 
ot  the  body  were  originally  blood ;  or  that 
at  least  they  were  brought  to  the  growing 
organs  by  means  of  this  fluid. 

The  most  ordinary  experience  farther 
shows,  that  at  each  moment  of  life,  in  the 
animal  organism,  a  continued  change  of 
matter,  more  or  less  accelerated,  is  goincr 
on  ;  that  a  part  of  the  structure  is  transformed 
into  unorganized  matter,  loses  its  condition 
ol  life,  and  must  be  again  renewed.  Physi- 
ology has  suflSciently  decisive  grounds  for 
the  opinion,  that  every  motion,  every  mani- 
festation of  force,  is  the  result  of  a  transfor- 
mation of  ihe  structure  or  of  its  substance- 
that  every  conception,  every  mental  affec- 
tion, IS  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
J^ature  of  the  secreted  fluids;  that  every 
thought,  every  sensation,  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

^  In  order  to  keep  up  the  phenomena  of  life 
m  animals,  certain  matters  are  required 
parts  of  organisms,  which  we  call  nourish- 
ment. In  consequence  of  a  series  of  altera- 
tions, they  serve  either  for  the  increase  of 
the  mass  (nutntion,)  or  for  the  supply  of 
the  matter  consumed  (reprodyction,)  or 
finally,  for  the  production  of  force. 

II.  If  the  first  condition  of  animal  life  be 

lourThmenr' thf  ""second  TT"^^  f^''\  ^^""  '^^'^'  ^  ^^'^'^  "^^^^^^  ^^^  P^-^d 
absorp^n  of  oxv/en  from  th.  t'""'^  I  I"  '^"'"'^  ^'^^  ^'^"  ^^•^''  ^  ^^''^'^  something 
phere  ^^^    ^'"""^    ^^^    ^^"'°'-    ^^^«"^^«  cognizable  by  our  senses,  which 


of  these  different  conditions  of  tne  vital  force 
are  chemical  forces. 

The  cause  of  the  state  of  rest  is  a  resist- 
ance, determined  by  a  force  of  attraction 
(combination,)  which  acts  between  the 
smallest  particles  of  matter,  and  is  mani- 
fested  only  when  these  are  in  actual  contact, 
or  at  infinitely  small  distances. 

To  this  peculiar  kind  of  attraction  we 
may  of  course  apply  different  names ;  but 
the  chemist  calls  it  affinity. 

The  cause  of  the  state  of  motion  is  to  be 
found  m  a  series  of  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  organism,  and  these  are 
the  results  of  processes  of  decomposition,  to 
which  either  the  food  itself,  or  the  structures 
formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  are  sub- 
jected. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  vegetable 
life  IS  a  continued  passage  of  matter  from 
the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  static  equili- 
brium. While  a  plant  lives,  we  cannot 
perceive  any  cessation  in  its  growth;  no 
part  of  an  organ  in  the  plant  diminishes  in 
size.  If  decomposition  occur,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  assimilation.  A  plant  produces 
within  itself  no  cause  of  motion ;  no  part 
of  its  structure,  from  any  influence  residing 
m  its  organism,  lose^  its  state  of  vitality, 
and  is  converted  into  unorganized,  amor- 
phous compounds;  in  a  word,  no  waste 
occurs  in  vegetables.  Waste,  in  the  animal 
body,  is  a  change  in  the  state  or  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  its  parts,  and  conse- 
quently is  the  result  of  chemical  actions. 

The  influence  of  poisons  and  of  remedial 
agents  on  the  living  animal  body  evidently 
shows  that  the  chemical  decompositions  and 
combinations  in  the  bodv,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  phenomena  of  vitality, 
may  be  increased  in  intensity  by  chemical 
forces  of  analogous  character,  and  retarded 
or  put  an  end  to  by  those  of  opposite  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  every  part  of  an  organ  by 
means  of  substances  possessing  a  well- 
defined  chemical  action. 

As,  in  the  closed  galvanic  circuit,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  changes  which  an  inor- 
ganic body,  a  metal,  undergoes  when  placed 


phere. 

Viewed  as  an  object  of  scientific  research, 
animal  life  exhibits  itself  in  a  series  of 
phenomena,  the  connection  and  recurrence 
o^  which  are  determined  by  the  changes 
which  the  food  and  the  oxygen  absorbed 
irom  the  atmosphere  undergo  in  the  organ- 
isni  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  force. 

All  vital  activity  arises  from  the  mutual 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  elements  of  the  food. 

In  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  repro- 

from  Th  "^r  ^^''T^  ^^^  P^««^^^  of  matter 

(Static  equilibrium  ;)  under  the  influence  of 

into  /'I?'  r''''^"^'  ^^'^  "^'-^^^^  ^»^^^«  ^ain 
•nto  a  Mate  of  motion.    The  ultimate  causes 


we  call  a  current  of  electricity ;  so,  in  the 
animal  body,  in  consequence  of  transforma- 
tions and  changes  undergone  by  matter 
previously  constituting  a  part  of  tlie  organ- 
ism, certain  phenomena  of  motion  \nd 
activity  are  perceived,  and  these  we  call 
life,  or  vitality. 

The  electrical  current  manifests  itself  in 
certain  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion which  it  excites  in  other  bodies  na- 
turally motionless,  and  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  che- 
mical compounds,  which  occurevery  where, 
when  the  resistance  is  not  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  current. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  and  from  no 
other,  that  chemistry  ought  to  contemplate 
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the  phenomena  of  life.  Wonders  surround 
us  on  every  side.  The  formation  of  a 
crystal,  of  an  octahedron,  is  not  less  incom- 
prehensible than  the  production  of  a  leaf  or 
of  a  muscular  fibre;  and  the  production 
of  vermilion  from  mercury  and  sulphur  is 
as  much  an  enigma  as  the  formation  of  an 
eye  i'rom  the  substance  of  the  blood. 

The  first  conditions  of  animal  Ufe  are  nu- 
tritious matters  and  oxygen,  introduced  into 
the  system. 

At  every  moment  of  his  life  man  is  taking 
oxygen  into  his  system,  by  means  of  the 
organs  of  respiration ;  no  pause  is  observ- 
able while  life  continues. 

The  observations  of  physiologists  have 
shown  that  the  body  of  an  adult  man,  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  food,  has  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  in  weight  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  taken  into  the  system  during  this 
period  is  very  considerable. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier, 
an  adult  man  takes  into  his  system,  from  the 
atmosphere,  in  one  year,  746  lbs.,  according 
to  Menzies,  837  lbs.  of  oxygen;  yet  we  find 
his  weight,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year,  either  quite  the  same,  or  differing, 
one  way  or  the  other,  by  at  most  a  few 
pounds.   (1)* 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  become  of 
tbe  enormous  weight  of  oxygen  thus  intro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  a  year  into  the 
hjiraan  system? 

This  question  may  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily ;  no  part  of  this  oxygen  remains  in  the 
system ;  but  it  is  given  out  again  in  the  form 
of  a  compound  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body  have  entered  into  combination 
with  the  oxygen  introduced  through  the 
lungs  and  through  the  skin,  and  have  been 
given  out  in  the  forms  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  the  vapour  of  water. 

At  every  moment,  with  every  expiration, 
certain  quantities  of  its  elements  separate 
from  the  animal  organism,  after  having  en- 
tered into  combination,  within  the  body, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  we  assume,  with  Lavoisier  and  Seguin, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  foundation  for  our  cal- 
culation, that  an  adult  man  receives  into  his 
system  daily  32^oz.  (46,037  cubic  inches=: 
15,661  grains,  French  weight)  of  oxygen, 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  of 
his  blood,  of  which  80  per  cent,  is  water,  is 
24  lbs. ;  it  then  appears,  from  the  known 
composition  of  the  blood,  that,  in  order  to 
convert  the  whole  of  its  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  64,103 
grains  of  oxygen  are  required.  This  quan- 
tity will  be  taken  into  the  system  of  an  adult 
in  four  days  five  hours.  (2) 

Whether  this  oxygen  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  the  elements  of  the  blood,  or 
with  other  pans  of  the  body  containing  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  in  either  case  the  conclu- 

*  The  Numbers  refer  to  the  Appendix. 


sion  is  inevitable,  that  the  body  of  a  man 
who  daily  takes  into  the  system  32^  oz.  of 
oxygen,  must  receive  daily  in  the  shape  of 
nourishment,  as  much  carbon  and  hydrogen 
as  would  suffice  to  supply  24  lbs.  of  blood 
with  these  elements;  it  being  presupposed 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  remains  un- 
changed, and  that  it  retains  its  normal  con- 
dition as  to  health. 

This  supply  is  furnished  in  the  food. 

From  the  accurate  deterraination  of  the 
quantity  of  carbon  daily  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  food,  as  well  as  of  that  propor- 
tion of  it  which  passes  out  of  the  body  in 
the  faeces  and  urine,  unburned,  that  is,  in 
some  form  in  which  it  is  not  combined  with 
oxygen,  it  appears  that  an  adult,  taking 
moderate  exercise,  consumes  13.9  oz.  of 
carbon  daily.  (3) 

These  I3fy  oz.  of  carbon  escape  through 
the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  ^as. 

For  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
13-1%  oz.  of  carbon  require  37  oz.  of  oxygen. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Boussingault 
(Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  LXXI.  p.  136)  a 
horse  consumes  in  twenty-four  hours  97-J- 
oz.  of  carbon,  a  milk  cow  69^%  oz.  The 
quantities  of  carbon  here  mention*ed  are 
those  eiven  off  from  the  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  it 
appears  from  them  that  the  horse  consumes, 
in  converting  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  13 
lbs.  3i  oz.  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
milk  cow  11  lbs.  lOj  oz.  of  oxygen  in  the 
same  time.  (4) 

Since  no  part  of  the  oxygen  taken  into 
the  system  is  again  given  off  in  any  otner 
form  but  that  ot  a  compound  of  carbon  or 
hydrogen;  since,  farther,  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen given  off  are  replaced  by  carbon  and 
hydrogen  supplied  in  the  food,  it  is  clear 
that  the  amount  of  nourishment  required  by 
the  animal  body  must  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into  the 
system. 

Two  animals,  which  in  equal  trmes  take 
up  by  means  of  the  lungs  and  skin  unequal 
quantities  of  oxygen,  consume  quantities  of 
the  same  nourishment  which  are  unequal  in 
the  same  ratio. 

The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  equal 
times  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of 
respirations ;  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  same  in 
dividual,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  re- 
quired must  vary  with  the  force  and  num- 
ber of  the  respirations. 

A  child,  in  whom  the  organs  of  resuiration 
are  naturally  very  active,  requires  food  uf- 
tener  than  an  adult,  and  bears  hunger  less 
easily.  A  bird,  deprived  of  food,  dies  on  the 
third  day,  while  a  serpent,  with  its  sluggish 
respiration,  can  live  without  food  three 
months  and  longer. 

The  number  of  respirations  is  smaller  in 
a  state  of  rest  than  during  exercise  or  work. 
The  quantity  of  food  necessary  in  both  con- 
ditions must  vary  in  the  same  latio. 

An  excess  of  food  is  incompatible  with 
deficiency  In  respired  oxygen,  that  is,  with 
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deficLfent  exercise ;  just  as  violent  exercise, 
which  implies  an  increased  supply  of  food, 
is  incompatible  with  weak  digestive  organs. 
In  either  case  the  health  suffers. 

But  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  is 
also  affected  by  the  temperature  and  density 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  capacity  of  the  chest  in  an  animal  is 
a  constant  quantity.  At  every  respiration  a 
quantity  of  air  enters,  the  volume  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  uniform;  but  its 
weight,  and  consequently  that  of  the  oxygen 
it  contains,  is  not  constant.  Air  is  expanded 
by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold,  and  there- 
fore equal  volumes  of  hot  and  cold  air  con- 
tain unequal  weights  of  oxygen.  In  sum- 
mer, moreover,  atmospherical  air  contains 
aqueous  vapour,  while  in  winter  it  is  dry ; 
the  space  occupied  by  vapour  in  the  warm 
air  is  filled  up  by  air  itself  in  winter ;  that 
is,  it  contains,  for  the  same  volume,  more 
oxy^gen  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

In  summer  and  in  winter,  at  the  pole 
and  at  the  equator,  we  respire  an  equal  vo- 
lume of  air ;  the  cold  air  is  warmed  during 
respiration,  and  acquires  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  To  introduce  into  the  lungs  a 
given  volume  of  oxygen,  less  expenditure 
of  force  is  necessary  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  for  the  same  expenditure  of  force, 
more  oxygen  is  inspired  in  winter. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  an  equal  number  of 
respirations  we  consume  more  oxygen  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  than  on  a  mount.iin. 
The  quantity  both  of  oxygen  inspired  and 
of  carbonic  acid  expired,  must,  therefore, 
vary  with  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

The  oxygen  taken  into  the  system  is  given 
out  again  in  the  same  forms,  whether  in 
summer  or  in  winter;  hence  we  expire 
more  carbon  in  cold  weather,  and  when  the 
barometer  is  high,  than  we  do  in  warm 
weather;  and  we  must  consume  more  or 
less  carbon  in  our  food  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; in  Sweden  more  than  in  Sicily;  and 
in  our  more  temperate  climate  a  full  eighth 
more  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Even  when  we  consume  equal  weights 
of  food  in  cold  and  warm  countries,  infinite 
wisdom  has  so  arranged,  that  the  articles  of 
food  in  different  climates  are  most  unequal 
in  the  proportion  of  carbon  they  contain. 
The  fruits  on  which  the  natives  of  the 
south  prefer  to  feed  do  not  in  the  fresh  state 
contain  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
while  the  bacon  and  train  oil  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions  contain 
from  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter,  in  warm  climates, 
to  study  moderation  in  eating,  and  men  can 
near  hunger  for  a  long  time  under  the  equa- 
tor; but  cold  and  hunger  united  very  soon 
exhaust  the  body. 

„'^*^^  "lutual  action  between  the  elements 
ot  the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the 

body  IS  THE  SOURCE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 

HI.  All  living  creatures,  whose  existence 
depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  pos- 
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sess  within  themselves  a  source  of  heat  in- 
dependent of  surrounding  objects. 

This  truth  applies  to  all  animals,  and  ex- 
tends, besides,  to  the  germination  of  seeds, 
to  the  flowering  of  plants,  and  to  the  matura- 
tion of  fruits. 

It  is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  body  to 
which  arterial  blood,  and  with  it  the  oxygen 
absorbed  in  respiration,  is  conveyed,  that 
heal  is  produced.  Hair,  wool,  or  feathers, 
do  not  possess  an  elevated  temperature. 

This  high  temperature  of  the  animal 
body,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  disengagement 
of  heat,  is  uniformly  and  under  all  circum- 
stances the  result  of  the  combination  of  a 
combustible  substance  with  oxygen. 

In  whatever  way  carbon  may  combine 
with  oxygen,  the  act  of  combination  cannot 
take  place  without  the  disengagement  of 
heat.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  coinbination  take  place  rapidly  or  slowly, 
at  a  high  or  at  a  low  temperature :  the 
amount  of  heat  liberated  is  a  constant 
quantity. 

The  carbon  of  the  food,  which  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  within  the  body, 
must  give  out  exactly  as  much  heat  as  if  it 
had  been  directly  burnt  in  the  air  or  in  oxy- 
gen gas;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  is  diffused  over 
unequal  times.  In  oxygen,  the  combustion 
is  more  rapid,  and  the  heat  more  intense ; 
in  air  it  is  slower,  the  temperature  is  not  so 
high,  but  it  continues  longer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  heal  libe- 
rated must  increase  or  diminish  with  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  in  equal 
times  by  respiration.  Those  animals  which 
respire  frequently,  and  consequently,  con- 
sume much  oxygen,  possess  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  others,  which,  with  a  body  o( 
equal  size  to  be  heated,  take  into  the  system 
less  oxygen.  The  temperature  of  a  child 
(102O)  is  higher  than  that  of  an  adult 
(99-50).  That  of  birds  (104°  to  105-4O)  is 
higher  than  that  of  quadrupeds  (9850  to 
100-40)  or  than  that  of  fishes  or  amphibia, 
whose  proper  temperature  is  from  270  to 
3-60  higher  than  that  of  the  medium  in 
which  they  live.  All  animals,  strictly 
speaking  are  warm-blooded;  but  in  those 
only  which  possess  lungs  is  the  temperature 
of  the  body  quite  independent  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  (5) 

The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove 
that  in  all  climates,  in  the  temperate  zones 
as  well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  in  rnan,  and  in 
what  are  commonly  called  warm-blooded 
animals,  is  invariably  the  same ;  yet  how 
different  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  live ! 

The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects as  any  other  heated  mass.  It  receives 
heat  when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter, 
it  loses  heat  when  they  are  colder  than 
itself. 

We  know  that  the  rapidity  of  coolinir  in 
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creases  with  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heated  body  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium  j  that  is,  the  colder  the 
surrounding  medium  the  shorter  the  time 
required  for  the  cooling  of  the  heated  body. 
How  unequal,  then,  must  be  the  loss  of 
heat  in  a  maa  at  Palermo,  where  the  exter- 
nal temperature  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
body,  and  in  the  polar  regions,  where  the 
external  temperature  is  from  70^  to  90^ 
lower. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  extremely  un- 
equal loss  of  heat,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  blood  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  arctic 
circle  has  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of 
the  native  of  the  south,  who  lives  in  so  dif- 
ferent a  medium. 

This  fact,  when  its  true  significance  is  per- 
ceived, proves  that  the  heat  given  off  to  the 
surrounding  medium  is  restored  within  the 
body  with  great  rapidity.  This  compensa- 
tion takes  place  more  rapidly  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  at  the  pole  than  at  the  equator. 
Now,  in  different  climates  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  introduced  into  the  system  of  respi- 
ration, as  has  been  already  shown,  vanes 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  exter- 
nal air ;  the  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  in- 
creases with  the  loss  of  heat  by  external 
cooling,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydro- 
gen necessary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen 
must  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

ft  is  eviijent  that  the  supply  of  the  heat 
Josi    by   cuuling   is   effected  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the 
inspired  oxygen,  which  combine  together. 
To  make  use  of  a  familiar,  but  not  on  that 
account  a  less  just  illustration,  the  animal 
body  acts,  in   this   respect,  as  a  furnace, 
which  we  supply   with   fuel.      It  signifies 
nothing  what  intermediate  forms  food  may 
assume,  what  changes  it  may  undergo  in  the 
body,  the  last  change  is  uniformly  the  con- 
version of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and 
of  its  hydrogen  into  water;  the  unassimila- 
ted  nitrogen  of  the  food,  along  with  the  un- 
burned  or  unoxidised  carbon,  is  expelled  in 
the  urine  or  in  the  solid  excrements.     In 
order  to  keep  up  in  the  furnace  a  constant 
temperature,  we  must  vary  the   supply  of 
fuel  according  to  the  external  temperature, 
that  is,  according  to  the  supply  of  oxygen. 
In  the  animal  body  the  food  is  the  fuel ; 
with  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  we  obtain 
the  heat  given  out  during  its  oxidation  or 
combustion.      In   winter,  when   we    take 
exercise  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  when 
consequently,  the  amount  of  inspired  oxygen 
increases,  the  necessitjr  for  food  containing 
carbon  and  hydrogen  increases  in  the  same 
ratio ;  and  by  gratifying  the  appetite  thus 
excited,  we  obtain  the  most' eflftcient  protec- 
tion  against  the  most  piercing  cold.      A 
starving  man  is  soon  frozen  to  death ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  the  animals  of  prey 
m  the  arctic  regions  far  exceed  in  voracity 
those  of  the  torrid  zone. 

In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air, 
which  incessantly  strives  to  consume  the 


body,  urges  man  to  labourious  ellorts  m 
order  to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to 
its  action,  while,  in  hot  climates,  the  neces- 
sity of  labour  to  provide  food  is  far  less 
urgent. 

Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for 
a  certain  amount  of  food.  The  more  warmly 
we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes  the 
appetite  for  food,  because  the  loss  of  heat 
by  cooling,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  food,  is  di- 
minished. 

If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage 
tribes,  or  if  in  hunting  or  fishing  we  were 
exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to 
consume  10  lbs.  of  flesh,  and  perhaps,  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain, 
daily,  as  warmly  clad  travellers  have  re- 
lated with  astonishment  of  these  people! 
We  should,  then,  also  be  able  to  take  the 
same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train  oil  without 
bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  these  substances  would  only  suffice  to 
keep  up  the  equMibrium  between  the  exter- 
nal temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies. 

According  to  the  preceding  expositions, 
the  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  respirations,  by  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat  given 
off  to  the  surrounding  medium. 

No  isolated  fact,  apparently  opposed  to 
this  statement,  can  affect  the  truth  of  this 
natural  law.  Without  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injury  to  health,  the  Neapolitan  cannot 
take  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  shape 
of  food  than  he  expires  as  carbonic  acid 
and  water ;  and  the  Esquimaux  cannot  ex- 
pire more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  he 
takes  into  the  system  as  food,  unless  in  a 
state  of  disease  or  of  starvation.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  states  a  little  more  closely. 

The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with 
regret  the  disappearance  of  his  appetite, 
previously  a  source  of  frequently  recurring 
enjoyment;  and  he  succeeds  by  the  use  of 
cayenne  pepper  and  the  most  powerful 
stimulants,  in  enabling  himself  to  take  as 
much  food  as  he  was  accustomed  to  eat  at 
home.  But  the  whole  of  the  carbon  thus 
introduced  into  the  system  is  not  consumed; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  too  high,  and 
the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active 
exercise,  and  thus  to  proportion  the  waste 
to  the  amount  of  food  taken;  disease  of 
some  kind,  therefore,  ensues. 

On  the  other  hand,  Enorland  sends  her 
sick,  whose  diseased  digestive  organs  have 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  lost  the  power  of 
bringing  the  food  into  that  state  in  which  it 
is  best  adapted  for  oxidation,  and  therefore, 
furnish  less  resistance  to  the  oxidising 
agency  of  the  atmosphere  than  is  required 
in  their  native  climate,  to  southern  regions 
where  the  amount  of  inspired  oxygen  is 
diminished  in  so  great  a  proportion ;  and 
the  result,  an  improvement  in  the  health, 
is  obvious.    The  diseased  organs  of  diges- 
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tion  have  suflftcient  power  to  place  the  di- 
minished amount  of  food  in  equilibrium 
with  the  inspired  oxygen;  in  the  colder 
climate,  the  organs  of  respiration  them- 
selves would  have  been  consumed  in  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  resistance  to  the  action 
01  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

In  our  climate,  hepatic  diseases,  or  those 
arising  from  excess  of  carbon,  prevail  in 
summer;  m  winter,  pulmonic  diseases,  or 
those  arising  from  excess  of  oxygen,  are 
more  frequent. 

Tlie   cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever 
cause   It   may  be   produced,  increases   the 
amount  of  food  necessary.     The  mere  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air,  in  a  carriage  or  on 
the  deck  ot  a  ship,  by  increasing  radiation 
and  vaporization,  increases  the  loss  of  heat 
and  compels  us  to  eat  more  than  usual! 
Ihe  same  is  true  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed  to   drmk   large   quantities    of    cold 
water,  which  is  given  off  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  98-50.     It  increases  the  appe- 
tite, and  persons  of  weak  constitution  find 
It  necessary,  by  continued  exercise,  to  sup- 
ply to  the  system  the  oxygen  required  to 
restore  the   heat    abstracted    by   the   cold 
water.    Loud  and  long  continued  speaking, 
the  crying  of  infants,  moist  air,  all  exert  a 
decided  and  appreciable   influence  on  the 
amount  of  food  which  is  taken. 

IV.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  it  is  especially  carbon  and 
hydrogen  which,  by  combining  with  oxy- 
gen, serve  to  produce  animal  heat.  In  fact 
observation  proves  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
tood  plays  a  not  less  important  part  than  the 
carbon. 

The  whole  process  of  respiration  appears 
most  clearly  developed,  when  we  consider 
Uie  state  of  a  man,  or  other  animal,  totally 
deprived  of  lood.  ^ 

The  first  effect  of  starvation  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  fat,  and  this  fat  cannot  be  traced 
m  the  urine  or  in  the  scanty  faeces.  Its  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  have  been  given  off 
through  the  skin  and  lungs  in  the  form  of 
oxidised  products ;  it  is  obvious  that  thev 
have  served  to  support  respiration. 

In  the  case  of  a  starving  man,  32*  oz.  of 
oxygen  enter  the  system  daily,  and  are 
given  out  again  in  combination  with  a  part 
ot  his  body.  Currie  mentions  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  was  unable  to  swallow, 
•nd  whose  body  lost  100  lbs.  in  weight  dur- 
m  a  month;  and,  according  to  Martell 
(Irans.  Linn  Soc,  vol.  xi.  p.  411,)  a  fat 
pig,  overwhelmed  in  a  slip  of  earth,  lived 
IbO  days  Without  food,  and  was  found  to 

more  than  120  lbs.  The  whole  historv  of 
hybernatmg  animals,  and  the  well  esta- 
blished facts  of  the  periodical  accumulation, 
m  various  animals,  of  fat,  which,  at  othe; 
periods,  entirely  disappears,  prove  that  the 
eumf.  \'"*v^^^  respiratory  process,  con- 
mnrf;  r'^''^"'  exception,  all  such  sub- 
8tanres  as  are  capable  of  enterin<r  into 
combination   with   it.     It    combines"  with 
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whatever  is  presented  to  it ,  and  the  defici- 
ency of  hydrogen  is  the  only  reason  why 
carbonic  acid  is  the  chief  product;  for  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  aflSnity  of 
hydrogen  for  oxygen  far  surpasses  that  ol 
carbon  lor  the  same  element. 

We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora 
expire  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to 
that  of  the  oxygen  inspired,  while  the  carni- 
vora,  the  only  class  of  animals  whose  food 
contaiiis  fat,  inspire  more  oxygen  than  is 
equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic   acid  ex- 
pired.     Exact    experiments   have   shown 
that  in  many  cases  only  half  the  volume  of 
oxygen  is  expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid.     These  observations  cannot  be  gain- 
said, and  are  far  more  convincing  than  those 
arbitrary  and   artificially  produced    pheno- 
rnena,  someUmes  called  experiments  ;  expe- 
rinients  which,  made  as  too  often  they  are 
without  regard  to  the  necessary  and  natural 
conditions,  possess  no  value,  and  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with  ;  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  case,  nature  affords  the  op- 
portunity  for   observation,  and   when   we 
make  a  rational  use  of  that  opportunity. 

In  the  progress  of  starvation,  however  it 
IS  not  only  the  fat  which  disappears,  but 
also,  by  degrees,  all  such  of  the  solids  as 
are   capable   of   being   dissolved.      In    the 
wasted  bodies  of  those  who  have  suffered 
starvation,  the  muscles  are  shrunk  and  un- 
naturally soft,  and  have  lost  their  contracti- 
lity ;  all  those  parts^pf  the  body  which  were 
capable  of  entering  into  the  state  of  motion, 
have  served  to  protect  the  remainder  of  the 
frame  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.     Towards  the  end,  the  parti- 
cles of  the  brain  begin  to  undergo  the  process 
of  oxidation,  and  delirium,  mania,  and  death 
close  the  scene ;  that  is  to  say,  all  resistance 
to  the  oxidising  power  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  ceases,  and  the  chemical  process  ot 
eremacausis,  or  decay,  commences,  in  which 
every  part  of  the  body,  the  bones  excepted, 
enters  into  combination  with  oxygen. 

The  time  which  is  required  to  cause  death 
by  starvation  depends  on  the  amount  of  fat 
in  the  body,  on  the  degree  of  exercise,  as  in 
labour  or  exertion  of  any  kind,  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  finally,  on  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  water.  Through  the 
skin  and  lungs  there  esca'pes  a  certain  quan 
tity  of  water,  and  as  the  presence  of  water 
is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  vital 
motions,  its  dissipation  hastens  death.  Cases 
have  occurred,  in  which  a  full  supply  of 
water  being  accessible  to  the  sufferer,  death 
has  not  occurred,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  days.  In  one  case,  life  was  sus- 
tained m  this  way  for  the  period  of  sixty 
days.  ^ 

In  all  chronic  diseases  death  is  produced 
by  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  chemical 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  When  those 
substances  are  wanting,  whose  function  in 
the  organism  is  to  support  the  process  of 
respiration;  when  the  diseased  organs  are 
mcapable  of  performing  their  proper  funo 
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tion  of  producing  these  substances;  when 
they  have  lost  the  power  of  transforming 
the  food  into  that  shape  in  which  it  may, 
by  entering  into  combination  with  the  oxy- 
gen ot  the  air,  protect  the  system  from  its 
influence,  then,  the  substance  of  the  organs 
themselves,  the  fat  of  the  body,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and  the 
brain,  are  unavoidably  consumed.* 

The  true  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is 
the  respiratory  process,  that  is,  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

A  deficiency  of  food,  and  the  want  of 
power  to  convert  the  food  into  a  part  of  the 
organism,  are  both,  equally  a  want  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  this  is  the  negative  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  the  vital  process.  The  flame 
is  extinguished,  because  the  oil  is  consumed; 
and  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  has 
consumed  it. 

In  many  diseases  substances  are  produced 
which  are  incapable  of  assimilation.  By 
the  mere  deprivation  of  food,  these  sub- 
stances are  removed  from  the  body  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind ;  their  elements  have 
entered  into  combination  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  function 
of  the  lungs  or  of  the  skin  is  interrupted  or 
disturbed,  compounds,  rich  in  carbon,  ap- 
pear in  the  urine,  which  acquires  a  brown 
colour.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  combines  with  all 
the  substances  which  offer  no  resistance  to 
it.  In  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the 
access  of  oxygen  is  impeded  ;  for  example, 
in  the  armpits,  or  in  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
peculiar  compounds  are  given  out,  recog- 
nisable by  their  appearance,  or  by  their 
odour.  These  compounds  contain  much 
carbon. 

Respiration  is  the  falling  weight,  the  bent 
spring,  which  keeps  the  clock  in  motion; 
the  inspirations  and  expirations  are  the 
strokes  of  the  pendulum  which  regulate  it. 
In  our  ordinary  timepieces,  we  know  with 
mathematical  accuracy  the  effect  produced 
on  their  rate  of  going,  by  changes  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  or  in  the  external 
temperature.  Few,  however,  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  influence  of  air  and  tem- 
perature on  the  health  of  the  human  body ; 
and  yet  the  research  into  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  in  the  nominal  state,  is  not 
more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  a  clock. 

V.  The  want  of  a  just  conception  of  force 
and  effect,  and  of  the  connection  of  natural 
phenomena,  has  led  chemists  to  attribute  a 
part  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  animal 
body  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
If  this  view  exclude  chemical  action,  or 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elemen- 
tary particles^  as   a  condition  of  nervous 


*  For  an  account  of  what  really  takes  place  in 
this  process,  I  refer  to  the  considerations  on  the 
means  by  which  the  change  of  matter  is  effected 
in  the  body  of  the  carnivora,  which  will  be  found 
fiurUcr  on. 


agency,  it  means  nothing  else  than  to  deriyft 
the  presence  of  motion,  the  manifestation  of 
a  force,  from  nothing.  But  no  force,  no 
power  can  come  of  nothing. 

No  one  will  seriously  deny  the  share 
which  the  nervous  apparatus  has  in  the 
respiratory  process ;  for  no  change  of  condi- 
tion can  occur  in  the  body  without  the 
nerves ;  they  are  essential  to  all  vital  motions. 
Under  their  influence,  the  viscera  produce 
those  compounds,  which,  while  they  protect 
the  organism  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  give  rise  to  animal  heat; 
and  when  the  nerves  cease  to  perform  their 
functions,  the  whole  process  of  the  action 
of  oxygen  must  assume  another  form. 
When  the  pons  Varolii  is  cut  through  in  the 
dog,  or  when  a  stunning  blow  is  inflicted  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  animal  continues 
to  respire  for  some  time,  often  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  nominal  state;  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  at  first  rather  increases  than 
diminishes,  yet  the  animal  cools  as  rapidly 
as  if  sudden  death  had  occurred.  Exactly 
similar  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
cutting  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  of  the  par 
vagum.  The  respiratory  motions  continue 
for  a  time,  but  the  oxygen  does  not  meet 
with  those  substances  with  which,  in  the 
normal  state,  it  would  have  combined ;  be- 
cause the  paralysed  viscera  will  no  longer 
furnish  them.  The  singular  idea  that  the 
nerves  produce  animal  heat,  has  obviously 
arisen  from  the  notion  that  the  inspired  oxy- 
gen combines  with  carbon,  in  the  blood 
itself;  in  which  case  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  in  the  above  experiments,  certainly, 
ought  not  to  have  sunk.  But,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  there  cannot  be  a  more  erro 
neous  conception  than  this. 

As  by  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  the  motion  of  the  stomach  and  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  are  arrested, 
and  an  immediate  check  is  thus  given  to  the 
process  of  digestion,  so  the  paralysis  of  the 
organs  of  vital  motion  in  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera aff*ects  the  process  of  respiration.  These 
processes  are  most  intimately  connected, 
and  every  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
or  of  the  nerves  of  digestion  re-acts  visibly 
on  the  process  of  respiration. 

The  observation  has  been  made,  that  heat 
is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles, just  3S  in  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  which, 
when  rapidly  drawn  out,  forcibly  contracts 
again,  with  disengagement  of  heat.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  a  part  of  the 
animal  heat  to  the  mechanical  motions  of 
the  body,  as  if  these  motions  could  exist 
without  an  expenditure  of  force  consumed 
in  producing  them ;  how  then,  we  may  asK, 
is  this  force  produced  ? 

By  the  combustion  of  carbon,  by  the  solu- 
tion of  a  metal  in  an  acid,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  electricities,  positive  and 
negative,  by  the  absorption  of  light,  and  even 
by  the  rubbing  of  two  solid  bodies  together 
with  a  certain  degree  ?!  rapidity,  heal  may 
be  produced. 
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By  a  number  of  causes,  in  appearance 
entirely  distinct,  we  can  thus  produce  one 
and  the  same  effect.     In  combustion  and  in 
the  production  of  galvanic  electricity,  we 
have  a  change  of  condition  in  material  par- 
ticles;    when  heat  is  produced  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  light  or  by  friction,  we  have  the 
conversion  of  one  kind  of  motion  into  an- 
other, wnich  affects  our  senses  differently. 
In  all  such  cases   we   have   a  something 
given,  which   merely  takes  another  form; 
in  all  we  have  a  force  and  its  effect.     By 
means  of  the  fire  which  heats  the  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine  we  can  produce  every  kind 
of  motion,  and  by  certain  amount  of  motion 
we  can  produce  fire. 

When  we  rub  a  piece  of  sugar  briskly  on 
an  iron  grater,  it  undergoes,  at  the  surfaces 
of  contact,  the  same  change  as  if  exposed 
to  heat;  and  two  pieces  of  ice,  when  rubbed 
together,  melt  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  most  distin- 
guished authorities  in  physics  consider  the 
phenomena  of  heat  as  phenomena  of  motion, 
because  the  very  conception  of  the  creation 
of  matter,  even  though  imponderable,  is  ab- 
solutely irreconcilable  with  its  production 
by  mechanical  causes,  such  as  friction  or 
motion.  • 

But,  admitting  all  the  influence  which 
electric  or  magnetic  disturbances  in  the  ani- 
mal body  can  have  on  the  functions  of  its 
organs,  still  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  these 
forces  is  a  change  of  condition  in  material 
particles,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
conversion,  within  a  certain  time,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  into  oxidised  products. 
Such  of  these  elements  as  do  not  undergo 
this  process  of  slow  combustion,  are  given 
off*  unburned  or  incombustible  in  the  exe- 
crements. 

Now,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  a 
given  amount  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  what- 
ever different  forms  they  may  assume  in  the 
progress  of  the  combustion,  can  produce 
more  heat  than  if  directly  burned  into  atmos- 
pheric air  or  in  oxygen  gas. 

When  we  kindle  a  fire  under  a  steam 
engme,  and  emplov  the  power  obtained  to 
produce  heat  by  friction,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  heat  thus  obtained  can  ever  be 
greater  than  that  which  was  required  to 
heat  the  boiler ;  and  if  we  use  the  galvanic 
current  to  produce  heat,  the  amount  of  heat 
obtained  IS  never  in  any  circumstances, 
greater  than  we  might  have  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  zinc  which  has  been  dissolved 
•Ji  the  acid. 

The  contraction  of  muscles  produces  heat; 
but  the  force  necessary  for  the  contraction 
^^s  manifested  itself  through  the  organs  of 
motion  m  which  it  has  been  excited  bv 
chPmical  changes.  The  uUimate  cause  of 
me  heat  produced  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in 
inese  chemical  changes. 

By  dissolving  a  metal  in  an  acid,  we 
produce  an  electrical  current;  this  current, 
"passed  through  a  wire,  converts  the  wire 
^^•*-  a  magnet,  by  means  of  which,  many 
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different  effects   may    be  produced.     The 
cause  of  this  phenomena  is  magnetism;  the 
cause  of  the  magnetic  phenomena  is  to  be 
found  in  the  electrical  current ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  electrical  current  is  found 
to  be  a  chemical  change,  a  chemical  action. 
There  are  various  causes  by  which  force 
or  motion  may  be  produced.     A  bent  spring 
a  current  of  air,  the  fall  of  water,  fire  ap- 
phed  to  a  boiler,  the  solution  of  a  metal  in 
an  acid, — all  these  different  causes  of  mo- 
tion  may  be   made   to   produce  the   same 
effect.     But  in  the  animal  body  we  recocr- 
nise  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  force  onfy 
one  cause,  the  chemical  action  which  the 
elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  mutually  exercises  on  each  other.     The 
only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force, 
either  in  animals  or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical 
process.     If  this  be  prevented,  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  do  not  manifest  themselves,  or 
thev  cease  to  be  recognisable  by  our  senses. 
If  the  chemical  action  be  impeded,  the  vital 
phenomena  must  take  new  forms. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Despretz, 
I  oz.  of  carbon  evolves,  during  its  combus- 
tion, as  much  heat  as  would  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  105  oz.  of  water  at  o2o  to  167o, 
that  is,  by   135  degrees;  in  all,  therefore! 
105   times    1350— 14207   degrees   of  heat 
Consequently,  the  13-9  oz.  of  carbon  which 
are  dailv  converted  into  carbonic  acid  in  the 
body  of  an  adult,  evolve    13-9xl4207o=- 
197477-3  degrees  of  heat.     This  amount  ol 
heat  IS  suflicient  to  raise  the  tempprature  ol 
1  oz.  of  water  by  that  number  of  decrees 
%JLT  ^-"^  ^^    197509-30;   or   to   cause 
ld6-8  1bs.  of  water  at  32^  to   boil;  or   to 
heat  370  lbs.  of  water  to  9830  (the  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body;)  or  to  convert 
into  vapour  24  lbs.  of  water  at  98-3o. 

If  we  now  assume  that  the  quantity  ot 
water  vaporized  through  the  skin  and  luntrs 
m  24  hours  amounts  to  48  oz.  (3  lbs..)  then 
there  will  remain,  after  deducting  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  hea^,  146380-4  deirrees  of 
heat,  which  are  dissipated  by  radiation,  by 
heating  the  expired  air,  and' in  the  excre- 
mentitious  matters. 

In  this  calculation,  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  hydrogen 
of  the  food,  during  its  conversion  into  water 
by  oxidation  within  the  body.     Bnt   if  we 
consider  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  bones, 
of  fat,  and  of  the  organs  generally,  is  far 
less   than    that   of  water,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  require,  in  order  to  be  heated 
to  98-30,  much  less  heat   than    an    equal 
weight  of  water,   no  doubt  can   be  enter- 
tained, that  when  all  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances are  included  in  the  calculation, 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  process  of  combus- 
tion, to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  the 
body,  IS  amply  suflficient  to  explain  the  con- 
stant temperature  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs. 

VI.  All  experiments  hitherto  made  on  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  an  animal  con 
suraes  in  a  given  time,  and  also  the  conci  i 
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sions  deduced  from  them  as  the  origin  of 
animal  heat,  are  destitute  of  practical  value 
in  regard  to  this  question,  since  we  have 
seen  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed 
varies  according  to  the  temperature  and 
density  of  the  air,  according  to  the  degree 
of  motion,  labour,  or  exercise,  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  food,  to  the  comparative 
warmth  of  the  clothing,  and  also  according 
to  the  time  within  which  the  food  is  taken. 
Prisoners  in  the  Bridewell  at  Marienschloss 
(a  prison  where  labour  is  enforced,)  do  not 
consume  more  than  10*5  oz.  of  carbon  daily ; 
those  in  the  House  of  Arrest  at  Giessen, 
who  are  deprived  of  all  exercise,  consume 
only  8*5  oz. ;  (6)  and  in  a  famil)r  v^rell  known 
to  me,  consisting  of  nine  individuals,  five 
adults,  and  four  children  of  different  ages, 
the  average  daily  consumption  of  carbon  for 
each,  is  not  more  than  95  oz.  of  carbon.* 
We  may  safely  assume,  as  an  approxima- 
tion, that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed 
in  these  difierent  cases  are  in  the  ratio  of 
these  numbers ;  but  where  the  food  contains 
meat,  fat,  and  wine,  the  proportions  are 
altered  by  reason  of  the  hydrogen  in  these 
kinds  of  food  which  is  oxidised,  and  which, 
in  being  converted  into  water,  evolves  much 
more  heat  for  equal  weights. 

The  attempts  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  in  an  animal  for  a  given  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  have  been  equally 
unsatisfactory.  A  nimals  have  been  allowed 
to  respire  in  close  chambers  surrounded 
with  cold  water;  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  water  has  been  measured  by  the 
thermometer,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed  has  been  calculated  from  the 
analysis  of  the  air  before  and  after  the  ex- 
periment. In  experiments  thus  conducted, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  animal  lost  about 
1^  more  heat  than  corresponded  to  the 
oxygen  consumed;  and  had  the  windpipe 
of  the  animal  been  tied,  the  strange  result 
would  have  been  obtained  of  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  without  any  con- 
sumption of  oxygen.  The  animal  was  at  the 
temperature  of  98°  or  99°,  and  the  water, 
in  the  experiments  of  Despretz,  was  at 
47*50.  Such  experiments  consequently 
prove,  that  when  a  great  difference  exists 
between  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and 
when  no  motion  is  allowed,  more  heat  is 
given  off  than  corresponds  to  the  oxygen 
consumed.  In  equal  times,  with  free  and 
unimpeded  motion,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  oxyi^pn  would  be  consumed  without  a 
perceptible  increase  ir  he  amount  of  heat 
lost.      The  cause   of  these   phenomena  is 


*  In  this  family,  the  inonthly  consumption  was 
151  lbs.  of  brown  bread,  70  lbs.  white  bread,  132 
lbs.  meat,  19  lbs.  sujjar,  15*9  lbs.  butter,  57  maass 
(about  24  gallons)  ot  milk  ;  the  carbon  of  the  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables,  of  the  poultry,  game, 
and  wine  consumed,  having  been  reckoned  as 
equal  to  that  contained  in  the  excrementitious 
matters,  the  carbon  of  the  above  articles  was  con- 
siderc  d  as  ^eing  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 


obvious.  They  appear  naturally  both  m 
man  and  animals  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  we  say  in  such  cases  that  we  are 
freezing,  or  experience  the  sensation  of  cold. 
It  is  plain,  that  if  we  were  to  clothe  a  man 
in  a  metallic  dress,  and  tie  up  his  hands  and 
feet,  the  loss  of  heat,  for  the  same  consump- 
tion of  oxygen,  would  be  far  greater  than 
if  we  were  to  wrap  him  up  in  fur  and 
woollen  cloth.  Nay,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
should  see  him  begin  to  perspire,  and  warm 
water  would  exude,  in  drops,  through  the 
finest  pores  of  his  skin. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add,  that  de- 
cisive experiments  are  on  record,  in  which 
animals  were  made  to  respire  in  an  unna- 
tural position,  as  for  example,  lying  on  the 
back,  with  the  limbs  tied  so  as  to  preclude 
motion,  and  that  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies  was  found  to  sink  in  a  degree  appre- 
ciable by  the  thermometer,  we  can  hardly 
be  at  a  loss  what  value  we  ought  to  attach 
to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  experi- 
ments as  those  above  described. 

These  experiments  and  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  them,  in  short,  are  incapable 
of  furnishing  the  smallest  support  to  the 
opinion  that  there  exists,  in  the  animal  body, 
any  other  unknown  source  tf  heat,  besides 
the  mutual  chemical  action  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  existence  of  the  latter  cannot  be  doubted 
or  denied,  and  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena. 

VII.  If  we  designate  the  production  oi 
force,  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the  ani- 
mal body  as  nervous  life,  and  the  resistance, 
the  condition  of  static  equilibrium,  as  vege- 
tative life  ;  it  is  obvious  that  in  all  classes 
of  animals  the  latter,  namely,  vegetative  life, 
prevails  over  the  former,  nervous  life,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  existence. 

The  passage  or  change  of  matter  from  a 
state  of  motion  to  a  slate  of  rest  appears  in 
an  increase  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  supply 
of  waste ;  while  the  motion  itself,  or  the 
production  of  force,  appears  in  the  shape  of 
waste  of  matter. 

In  a  young  animal,  the  waste  is  less  than 
the  increase;  and  the  female  retains,  up  to 
a  certain  age,  this  peculiar  condition  of  a 
more  intense  vegetative  life.  This  condition 
does  not  cease  in  the  female  as  in  the  male, 
with  the  complete  development  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body. 

The  female  in  the  lower  animals,  is,  ai 
certain  seasons,  capable  of  reproduction  of 
the  species.  The  vegetative  life  in  her  or- 
ganism is  rendered  more  intense  by  certain 
external  conditions,  such  as  temperature, 
food,&c.;  the  organism  produces  more  than 
is  wasted,  and  the  result  is  the  capacity  of 
reproduction. 

In  the  human  species,  the  female  organism 
is  independent  of  those  external  causes 
which  increase  the  intensity  of  vegetative 
life.  When  the  organism  is  fully  developed, 
it  is  at  all  times  capable  of  reproduction  of 
theopecies;  and  infinite  wisdom  has  given 
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.0  tna  femaie  body  the  power,  up  to  a  certain 
age,  c:  producmg  all  parts  of  its  organization 
m  greater  quantity  than  is  required  to  sup- 
ply the  daily  waste. 

This  excess  of  production  can  be  shown 
to  contam  all  the  elements  of  a  new  organism. 
It  IS  constantly  accumulating,  and  is  periodi- 
cally expelled  from  the  body,  until  it  is  ex- 
pended m  reproduction.  This  periodical 
discharge  ceases  when  the  ovum  has  been 
impregnated,  and  from  this  time  every  drop 
of  the  superabundant  blood  goes  to  produce 
an  organism  like  that  of  the  mother. 

Exercise  and  labour  cause  a  diminution 
m  the  quanuty  of  the  menstrual  discharge; 
and  when  it  is  suppressed  in  consequence 
of  disease,  the  vegetative  life  is  manifested 
m  a  morbid  production  of  fat.  When  the 
equilibrium  between  the  vegetative  and  ner- 
vous life  is  disturbed  in  the  male,  when,  as 
ui  eunuchs,  the  intensity  of  the  latter  is  di- 
minished, the  predominance  of  the  former 
IS  shown  in  the  same  form,  in  an  increased 
deposit  of  fat. 

VIII.  If  we  hold,  that  increase  of  mass  in 
he  animal  body,  the  development  of  its  or- 
gans, and  the  supply  of  waste,— that  all  this 
is  dependent  on  the  blood,  that  is,  on  the 
ingredients  of  the   blood,  then  only  those 
substances  can  properly  be  called  nutritious, 
or  considered  as  food  which  are  capable  of 
conversion  into  blood.     To  determine,  there- 
fore, what  substances  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing riourishment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  composition  of  the  food,  and  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  blood. 

Two  substances  require  especial  conside- 
ration as  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  blood ; 
one  of  these  separates  immediately  from  the 
blood  when  withdrawn  from  the  circulation. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  this  case  blood 
coagulates,  and  separates  into  a  yellowish 
liquid,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  a  gela- 
tinous mass,  which  adheres  to  a  rod  or  stick 
in  soft  elastic  fibres,  when  coagulating  blood 
IS  briskly  stirred.  This  is  ihe  Jibrine  of  the 
blood,  which  is  identical  in  all  its  properties 
^'^^  muscular  fibre,  when  the  latter  is  pu- 
ntied  from  all  foreign  matters. 

The  second  principal  ingredient  of  the 
blood  IS  contained  in  the  serum,  and  gives 
to  this  liquid  all  the  properties  of  the  white 
ot  eggs,  with  which  it  is  identical.  When 
neated,  it  coagulates  into  a  white  elastic 
mass  and  the  coagulating  substance  is 
called  albumen. 

Fibrine  and  albumen,  the  chief  ingredients 
ot  blood,  contain,  in  all,  seven  chemical 
elements,  among  which  nitrogen,  phos- 
pnrus  and  sulphur  are  found.  They  con- 
lam  also  the  earth  of  bones.  The  serum 
retains  m  solution  sea  salt  and  other  sahs 
01  potash  and  soda,  in  which  the  acids  are 
carbonic  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
1  ne  globules  of  the  blood  contain  fibrine  and 
aiDumen,  along  with  a  red  colouring  matter, 

I^A     I      ^'""^  ^^  '^  constant  element.     Be- 
"lae  these,  the  bio  ad  contains  certain  fatty 
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bodies  m  small  quantity,  which  differ  from 
ordinary  fats  in  several  of  their  properties. 

Chemical  analysis  has  led  to  the  remark- 
able result,  that  fibrine  and  albumen  contain 
the  same  organic  elements  united  in  the 
same  proportion,  so  that  two  analyses,  the 
one  of  fibrine  and  the  other  of  albumen,  do 
not  differ  more  than  two  analyses  of  fibrine 
or  two  of  albumen  respectively  do,  in  the 
composition  of  100  parts. 

In  these  two  ingredients  of  blood  the  par- 
ticles are  arranged  in  a  different  order,  as  is 
shown  by  the  difference  of  their  external 
properties ;  but  in  chemical  composition,  in 
the  uhimate  proportion  of  the  organic  ele- 
ments, they  are  identical. 

This  conclusion  has  lately  been  beautifully 
confirmed  by  a  distingurshed  physiologist 
(Denis,)  who  has  succeeded  in  converting 
fibrine  into  albumen,  that  is,  in  giving  it  the 
solubility,  and  coagulability  by  heat,  which 
characterize  the  white  of  egg. 

Fibrine  and  albumen,  besides  having  the 
^ame  composition,  agree  also  in  this,  that 
both  dissolve  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
yielding  a  solution  of  an  intense  purple 
colour.  This  solution,  whether  made  with 
fibrine  or  albumen,  has  the  very  same  re- 
actions with  all  substances  yet  tried. 

Both  albumen  and  fibrine,  in  the  process 
of  nutrition,  are  capable  of  being  converted 
into  muscular  fibre,  and  muscular  fibre  is 
capable  of  being  reconverted  into  blood. 
These  fact'^  have  long  been  established  by 
physiologists,  and  chemistry  has  merely- 
proved  that  these  metamorphoses  can  be 
accomplished  under  the  influence  of  a  cer- 
tain force,  without  the  aid  of  a  third  sub- 
stance, or  of  its  elements,  and  without  the 
addition  of  any  foreign  element,  or  the  sepa- 
ration of  any  element  previously  present  in 
these  substances. 

If  we  now  compare  the  composition  of  all 
organized  parts  with  that  of  fibrine  and  albu- 
men, the  following  relations  present  them- 
selves : 

All  parts  of  the  animal  body  which  have 
a  decided  shape,  which  forms  parts  of  or 
gans,  contain  nitrogen.  No  part  of  an  organ 
which  possesses  motion  and  life  is  destitute 
of  nitrogen ;  all  of  them  contain  likewise 
carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  the  latter, 
however,  in  no  case  in  the  proportion  to 
form  water. 

The  chief  ingredients  of  the  blood  contain 
nearly  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  no  part 
of  an  organ  contains  less  than  17  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen.  (7) 

The  most  convincing  experiments  and 
observations  have  proved  that  the  animal 
body  IS  absolutely  incapable  of  producing 
an  elementary  body,  such  as  carbon  or  ni^ 
trogen,  out  of  substances  which  do  not  con- 
tain it;  and  it  obviously  follows,  that  all 
kinds  of  food  fit  for  the  production  either  of 
blood,  or  of  cellular  tissue,  membranes,  skin, 
hair,  muscular  fibre,  &c.,  must  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  nitrogen,  because  that 
ek'ment  is  essential  to  the  c(»mposilion  of 
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the  above  named  organs;  because  the  or- 
gans cannot  create  it  from  the  other  elements 
presented  to  them ;  and,  finally,  because  no 
nitrogen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  in 
the  vital  process. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  two  peculiar  fatty  acids, 
distinguished  from  other  fats  by  containing 
phosphorus  (phosphoric  acid?)  One  of 
these  contains  nitrogen  (Fr6my.) 

Finally,  water  and  common  fat  are  those 
ingredients  of  the  body  which  are  destitute 
of  nitrogen.  Both  are  amorphus  or  unor- 
ganized, and  only  so  far  take  part  in  the 
vital  process  as  that  their  presence  is  re- 
quired for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital 
functions.  The  inorganic  constituents  of 
the  body  are,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  common 
salt,  and  the  alkalies. 

IX.  The  nutritive  process  m  the  carni- 
vora  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form.  This  class 
of  animals  lives  on  the  blood  and  flesh  of 
the  graminivora;  but  this  blood  and  iiesh 
is,  in  all  its  properties,  identical  with  their 
own.  Neither  chemical  nor  physiological 
differences  can  be  discovered. 

The  nutriment  of  carnivorous  animals  is 
derived  originally  from  blood ;  in  their  sto- 
mach it  becomes  dissolved,  and  capable  of 
reaching  all  other  parts  of  the  body ;  in  its 
passage  it  is  agam  converted  into  blood, 
and  from  this  blood  are  reproduced  all 
those  parts  of  their  organization  which  have 
undergone  change  or  metamorphosis. 

With  the  exception  of  hoofs,  hair,  fea- 
thers, and  the  earth  of  bones,  every  part  of 
the  food  of  carnivorous  animals  is  capable 
of  assimilation. 

In  a  chemical  sense,  therefore,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  carnivorous  animal,  in  support- 
ing the  vital  process,  consumes  itself.  That 
which  serves  for  its  nutrition  is  identical 
with  those  parts  of  its  organization  which 
are  to  be  renewed. 

The  process  of  nutrition  in  graminivorous 
animals  appear  at  first  sight  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Their  digestive  organs  are  less  sim- 
ple, and  their  food  consists  of  vegetables, 
the  great  mass  of  which  contains  but  Uttle 
nitrogen. 

From  what  substances,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  blood  formed,  by  means  of  which  their 
organs  are  developed  ?  This  question  may 
be  answered  with  certainty. 

Chemical  researches  have  shown,  that  all 
such  parts  of  vegetables  as  can  afford  nutri- 
ment to  animals  contain  certain  constituents 
which  are  rich  in  nttrogen ;  and  the  most 
ordinary  experience  proves  that  animals  re- 
quire for  their  support  and  nutrition  less  of 
these  parts  of  plants  in  proportion  as  they 
abound  in  the  nitrogenized  constituents. 
Animals  cannot  be  fed  on  matters  destitute 
of  these  nitrogenized  constituents. 

These  important  products  of  vegetation 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds  oi  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  of  pease,  beans, 
and  lentils:  iv  the  roots  ind  the  juices  of 


what  are  commonly  called  vegetables.  Tbey 
exist,  however,  in  all  plants,  without  excep- 
tion, and  in  every  part  of  plants  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantity. 

These  nitrogenizea  forms  of  nutriment  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  reduced  tc 
three  substances,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  external  characters.  Two 
of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  the  third  is 
insoluble.  .   . 

When  the    newly  expressed    juices  ot 
vegetables  are  allowed  to  stand,  a  separation 
takes  place  in  a  few  minutes.    A  gelatinous 
precipitate,  commonly  of  a  green  tinge,  is 
deposited,  and  this,  when  acted  on  by  liquids 
which  remove  the  colouring  matter,  leaves 
a  grayish  white  subtance,  well   known  to 
druggists  as  the  deposit  from  vegetable  juices. 
This  is  one  of  the  nitrogenized  compounds 
which  serves  for  the  nutrition  of  animals, 
and  has  been  named  vegetable  Jibrine.    The 
juice  of  grapes  is  especially  rich  in  this 
constituent,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
seeds  of  wheat,  and  of  the  cerealia.   It  may 
be  obtained  from  wheat  flour  by  a  mechani- 
cal operation,  and   in   a  state  of  tolerable 
purity ;  it  is  then  called  gliUen,  but  the  glutin- 
ous property  belongs,  not  to  vegetable  fibrine, 
but  to  a  foreign  substance,  present  in  small 
quantity,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other 
cerealia. 

The  method  by  which  it  is  obtained  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water; 
although  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  origi- 
nally dissolved  in  the  vegetable  juice,  from 
which  it  afterwards  separated,  exactly  as 
fibrine  does  from  blood. 

The  second  nitrogenized  compound  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  juice  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fibrine.  It  does  not  separate 
from  the  juice  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  is  ipstantly  coagulated  when  the  liquid 
containing  it  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 

When  the  clarified  juice  of  nutritious 
vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower,  asparagus, 
mangel  wurzel,  or  turnips,  is  made  to  boil, 
a  coagulum  is  formed,  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  the  substance 
which  separates  as  coagulum,  when  the 
serum  of  blood  or  the  white  of  an  egg, 
diluted  with  water,  are  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  This  is  vegetable  albumen.  It  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  certain 
seeds,  in  nuts,  almonds,  and  others,  in 
which  the  starch  of  the  grammese  is  re- 
placed by  oil. 

The  third  nitrogenized  constituent  of  the 
vegetable  food  of  animals  is  vegetable  caserne. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  seeds  of  pease, 
beans,  lentil^  and  similar  leguminous  seeds. 
Like  vegetable  albumen,  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  its 
solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  When 
the  solution  is  heated  or  evaporated,  a  skin 
forms  on  its  surface,  and  the  addition  of  an 
acid  causes  a  coagulum,  just  as  in  animal 
milk. 

These  three  nitrogenized  compounds,  ve- 
^cretable  fibrine.  albumen,  and  caseine,  are 
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the  true  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the 
food  of  graminivorous  animals;  all  other 
nitrogenized  compounds,  occurring  in  plants, 
are  either  rejected  by  animals,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  characteristic  principles  of  poisonous 
and  medicinal  plants,  or  else  they  occur  in 
the  food  in  such  very  small  proportion,  that 
they  cannot  possibly  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  mass  in  the  animal  body. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  these  three  sub- 
stances has  led  to  the  very  interesting  result 
that  they  contain  the  same  organic  elements, 
united  in  the  same  proportion  by  weight  • 
and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  they 
are  identical  in  composition  with  the  chief 
constituents  of  blood,  animal  fibrine,  and 
albumen.  They  all  three  dissolve  in  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid  with  the  same  deep 
purple  colour,  and  even  in  their  physical 
characters,  animal  fibrine  and  albumen  are 
in  no  respect  different  from  vegetable  fibrine 
and  albumen.  It  is  especially  to  be  noticed, 
that  by  the  phrase,  identity  of  composition 
we  do  not  here  imply  mere  similarity,  but 
that  even  in  regard  to  the  presence  and 
relative  amount  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  no  difference  can  be 
observed.  (8) 

How  beautifully  and  admirably  simple, 
with  the  aid  of  these  discoveries,  appears  the 
process  of  nutrition  in  animals,  the  forma- 
tion of  their  organs,  in  which  vitality  chiefly 
resides  !  Those  vegetable  principles,  which 
in  animals  are  used  to  form  blood,  contain 
^he  chief  constituents  of  blood,  fibrine  and 
albumen,  ready  formed,  as  far  as  regards 
their  composition.  All  plants,  besides,  con- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  which  re- 
appears in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
Vegetable  fibrine  and  animal  fibrine,  veget- 
able albumen  and  animal  albumen,  hardly 
differ  even  in  form ;  if  these  principles  be 
wanting  in  the  food,  the  nutrition  of  the 
animal  is  arrested  ;  and  when  they  are  pre- 
sent, the  graminivorous  animal  obtains  in 
Its  food  the  very  same  principles  on  the  pre- 
sence of  which  the  nutrition  of  the  car- 
nivora  entirely  depends. 

Vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the 
blood  of  all  animals,  for  the  carnivora,  in 
consuming  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  grami- 
nivora, consume,  strictly  speaking,  only  the 
vegetable  principles  which  have  served  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  latter.  Vegetable  fibrine 
and  albumen  take  the  same  form  in  the 
stomach  of  the  graminivorous  animal  as 
animal  fibrine  and  albumen  do  in  that  of  the 
carnivorous  animal. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that 
\he  development  of  the  animal  organism  and 
Its  growth  are  dependent  on  the  reception 
ot  certain  principles  identical  with  the  chief 
constituents  of  blood. 

In  this  sense  we  mav  say  that  the  animal 
organism  gives  to  blood  only  its  form ;  that 
1  IS  mcapable  of  creating  blood  out  of  other 

^^.TT  "^^'^^  ^^  "^^  ^^'^^^y  contain 
the  chief  constituents  of  that  fluid.     We 

cannot,  indeed,  maintain  iha^  the  anima^ 
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organism  has  no  power  to  form  other  com- 
pounds, for  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of 
producing  an  extensive  series  of  compounds, 
differing  in  composition  from  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  blood ;  but  these  last,  which  form 
the  starting  point  of  the  series,  it  cannot 
produce. 

The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of 
vegetable,  the  development  of  which  begins 
with  those  substances,  with  the  production 
of  which  the  life  of  an  ordinary  vegetable 
ends.  As  soon  as  the  latter  has  borne  seed, 
it  dies,  or  a  period  of  its  life  comes  to  a  ter- 
mination. 

In  that  endless  series  of  compounds,  which 
begins  with  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
water,  the  sources  of  the  nutrition  of  veget- 
ables, and  includes  the  most  complex  consti 
tuents  of  the  animal  brain,  there  is  no  blank, 
no  interruption.  The  first  substance  capable 
of  affording  nutriment  to  animals  is  the  last 
product  of  the  creative  energy  of  vegetables. 

The  substance  of  cellular  tissue  and  of 
inembranes,  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  these 
the  vegetable  cannot  produce. 

The  seemingly  miraculous  in  the  produc- 
tive agency  of  vegetables  disappears  in  a 
great  degree,  when  we  reflect  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  constituents  of  blood  cannot 
appear  more  surprising  than  the  occurrence 
of  the  fat  of  beef  and  mutton  in  cocoa  beans, 
of  human  fat  in  olive  oil,  of  the  principal 
ingredient  of  butter  in  palm  oil,  and  of  horse 
fat  and  train  oil  in  certain  only  seeds. 

X.  While  the  preceding  considerations 
leave  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  increase  of  mass  in  an  animal,  that  is, 
its  growth,  is  carried  on,  there  is  yet  to  be 
resolved  a  most  important  question,  namely, 
that  of  the  function  performed  in  the  animal 
system  by  substances  containing  no  nitrogen, 
such  as  sugar,  starch,  gum,  pectine,  &c. 

The  most  extensive  class  of  animals,  the 
graminivora,  cannot  live  without  these  sub- 
stances; their  food  must  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  one  or  more  of  them,  and  if  these 
compounds  are  not  supplied,  death  quickly 
ensues. 

This  important  inquiry  extends  also  to  the 
constituents  of  the  food  of  csfrnivorous  ani- 
mals in  the  eariiest  periods  of  life ;  for  this 
food  also  contains  substances  which  are  not 
necessary  for  their  support  in  the  adult  state. 

The  nutrition  of  the  young  of  carnivora 
IS  obviously  accomplished  by  means  similar 
to  those  by  which  the  graminivora  are  nou- 
rished ;  their  development  is  dependant  on 
the  supply  of  a  fluid,  which  the  body  of  the 
mother  secretes  in  the  shape  of  milk. 

Milk  contains  only  one  nitrogenized  con- 
stituent, known  under  the  name  o( caseine; 
besides  this,  its  chief  ingredients  are  butter, 
(fat),  and  sugar  of  milk. 

The  blood  of  the  young  animal,  its  mus- 
cular fibre,  cellular  tissue,  nervous  matter, 
and  bones,  must  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  nitrogenized  constituent  of  milk, 
the  caseine ;  for  butler  and  sugar  of  milk 
contain  no  nitrogen. 
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Now,  the  analysis  of  caseine  has  led  to  the  i 
result,  which,  after  the  details  given  in  tne 
last  section,  can  hardly  excite  surprise,  that 
thhs  substance  also  is  identical  in  composi- 
tion with  the  chief  constituents  of  blood, 
fibrine  and  albumen.  Nay,  more,  a  com- 
parison of  its  properties  with  those  of  veget- 
able caseine  has  shown  that  these  two  sub- 
stances are  identical  in  all  their  properties; 
insomuch  that  certain  plants,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils,  are  capable  of  producing 
the  same  substance  which  is  formed  from 
the  blood  of  the  mother,  and  employed  in 
yielding  the  blood  of  the  young  animal.  (9) 
The  young  animal,  therefore,  receives,  in 
the  form  of  caseine,  which  is  distinguished 
from  fibrine  and  albumen  by  its  great  solu- 
bility, and  by  not  coagulating  when  heated, 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  mother's  blood. 
To  convert  caseine  into  blood  no  foreign 
substance  is  required,  and  in  the  conversion 
of  the  mother's  blood  into  caseine,  no  ele- 
ments of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  have 
been  separated.  When  chemically  ex- 
amined, caseine  is  found  to  contain  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  earth  of  bones  than 
blood  does,  and  that  in  a  very  suluble  form, 
capable  of  reaching  every  part  of  the  body. 
Thus,  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  life, 
the  development  of  the  organs,  in  which  vi- 
tality resides,  is,  in  the  carnivorous  animal, 
dependant  on  the  supply  of  a  substance, 
identical  in  organic  composition  with  the 
chief  constituents  of  its  blood. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  butter  and 
the  sugar  of  milk?  How  does  it  happen 
that  these  substances  are  indispensable  to 
life  ? 

Butter  and  sugar  of  milk  contain  no  fixed 
bases,  no  s'oda  or  potash.  Sugar  of  milk  has 
a  composition  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
other  kinds  of  sugar,  of  starch,  and  of  gum  ; 
all  of  them  contain  carbon  and  the  elements 
of  water,  the  latter  precisely  in  the  propor- 
tion to  form  water. 

There  is  added,  therefore,  by  means  of 
these  compounds,  to  the  nitrogenized  con- 
stituents of  food,  a  certain  amount  of  carbon, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  that  is,  an  excess  of  elements, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  blood,  because  the  nitrogenized 
substances  contained  in  the  food  already 
contain  exactly  the  amount  of  carbon  which 
is  required  for  the  production  of  fibrine  and 
albumen. 

Tlie  following  considerations  will  show 
that  hardly  a  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that 
this  excess  of  carbon  alone,  or  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  is  expended  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  and  serves  to  protect  the  or- 
ganism from  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen. 

Xl.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  nutritive  process  in 
both  the  great  classes  of  animals,  let  us  first 
consider  the  changes  which  the  food  of  the 
carnivora  undergoes  in  their  organism. 
If  we  give  to  an  adult  serpent,  or  boa  con- 


strictor, a  goat,  a  rabbit,  or  a  bird,  we  find 
tnat  the  hair,  hoofs,  horns,  feathers,  or  bones 
of  these  animals,  are  expelled  from  the  body 
apparently  unchanged.  They  have  retained 
their  natural  form  and  aspect,  but  have  be- 
come brittle,  because  of  all  their  component 
parts  they  have  lost  only  that  one  which 
was  capable  of  solution,  namely,  the  gela- 
tine. Faeces,  properly  so  called,  do  not 
occur  in  serpents  any  more  than  in  carnivo- 
rous birds. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  when  the  serpent 
has  regained  its  original  weight,  every  other 
part  of  its  prey,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  the 
brain,  and  nerves,  in  short,  every  thing  has 
disappeared. 

The  only  excrement,  strictly  speaking 
is  a  substance  expelled  by  the  urinary  pas- 
sage. When  dry,  it  is  pure  white,  like 
chalk;  it  contains  much  nitrogen,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime  mixed  with  the  mass. 

This  excrement  is  urate  of  ammonia,  a 
chemical  compound,  in  which  the  nitrogen 
bears  to  the  carbon  the  same  proportion  as 
in  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  For  every  equi- 
valent of  nitrogen  it  contaips  two  equiva- 
lents of  carbon. 

But  muscular  fibre,  blood  membranes, 
and  skin,  contain  four  times  as  much  carbon 
for  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  or  eight 
equivalents  to  one  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
carbon  of  the  fat  and  nervous  substance,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  serpent  has  consumed 
for  every  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  much  more 
than  eight  equivalents  of  carbon. 

If  now  we  assume  that  the  urate  of  am- 
monia contains  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  animal 
consumed,  then  at  least  six  equivalents  ot 
carbon,  which  were  in  combination  with  this 
nitrogen,  must  have  been  given  out  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  the  two  equivalents  which 
are  found  in  the  urate  of  ammonia. 

Now  we  know,  with  perfect  certainty, 
that  this  carbon  has  been  given  out  through 
the  skin  and  lungs,  which  could  only  take 
place  in  the  form  of  an  oxidized  product. 

The  excrements  of  a  buzzard  which  had 
been  fed  with  beef,  when  taken  out  of  the 
rectum,  consisted,  according  to  L.  Gmelia 
and  Tiedemann,  of  urate  of  ammonia.  In 
like  manner,  the  faeces  in  lions  and  tigers 
are  scanty  and  dry,  consisting  chiefly  of 
bone  earth,  with  mere  traces  of  compounds 
containing  carbon  ;  but  their  urine  contains, 
not  urate  of  ammonia,  but  urea,  a  compound 
in  which  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  to  each 
other  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  neutral  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia. 

Assuming  that  their  food  (flesh,  &c.) 
contains  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  ratio  of 
eight  equivalents  to  one,  we  find  these  ele- 
ments in  their  urine  in  the  ratio  of  one  equi- 
valent to  one ;  a  smaller  proportion  of  car- 
bon, therefore,  than  in  serpents,  in  which 
respiration  is  so  much  less  active. 

The  whole  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
which  the  food  of  these  animals  coiitained. 
beyond  the  amount  which  we  find  in  their 


excrements,  has  disappeared,  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  as  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Had  the  animal  food  been  burned  in  a 
furnace,  the  change  produced  in  it  would 
only  have  differed  in  the  form  of  combina- 
tion assumed  by  the  nitrogen  from  that 
which  it  underwent  in  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  nitrogen  would  have  appeared, 
with  part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  the  rest  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  would  have  formed 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  incombusti- 
ble parts  would  have  taken  the  form  of 
ashes,  and  any  part  of  the  carbon  uncon- 
sumed  from  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  would 
have  appeared  as  soot,  or  lamp-black.  Now 
the  solid  exciements  are  nothing  else  than 
the  incombustible,  or  imperfectly  burned, 
parts  of  the  food. 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  elements  of  the  food  are  con- 
verted by  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs 
into  oxidized  products;  the  carbon  into  car- 
bonic acid,  the  hydrogen  into  water,  and  the 
nitrogen  into  a  compound  containing  the 
same  elements  as  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

This  is  only  true  in  appearance ;  the  body, 
no  doubt,  after  a  certain  time,  acquires  its 
original  weight.  The  amount  of  carbon, 
and  of  the  other  elements,  is  not  found  to  be 
increased—exactly  as  much  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen  has  been  given  out  as  was 
supplied  in  the  food ;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  given  out,  although  equal  in 
amount  to  what  is  supplied  in  that  form,  do 
not  directly  proceed  from  the  food. 

It  would  be  utterly  irrationable  to  suppose 
that  the  necessity  of  taking  food,  or  the 
satisfying  the  appetite,  had  no  other  object 
than  the  production  of  urea,  uric  acid,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  excreraentitious  mat- 
ters—of  substances  which  the  system  expels, 
and  coiiS'-quently  applies  to  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  economy. 

In  the  adult  animal,  the  food  serves  to  re- 
store the  waste  of  matter;  certain  parts  of 
its  orcfans  have  lost  the  state  of  vitality, 
have  been  expelled  from  the  substance  of 
the  organs,  and  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  nnw  combinations,  which  are  amor- 
phous and  unorganized. 

The  food  of  the  carnivora  is  at  once  con- 
verted into  blood ;  out  of  the  newly  formed 
blood  those  parts  of  organs  which  have  un- 
dergone metamorphoses  are  reproduced. 
The  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  the  food  thus 
become  constituent  parts  of  organs. 

Exactly  as  much  carbon  and  nitrogen  is 
supplied  to  the  organs  by  the  blood,  that  is, 
ultimately,  by  the  food,  as  they  have  lost  by 
the  transformations  attending  the  exercise 
ot  thoir  functions. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of 
the  new  compounds  produced  by  the  trans- 
formations of  the  organs,  of  the  muscles,  of 
the  membranes  and  cellular  tissue  of  the 
nerves  and  brain? 

These  new  compounds  cannot,  owinf?  to 
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their  solubility,  remain  in  the  situation 
where  they  are  formed,  for  a  well  known 
force,  namely  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
opposes  itself  to  this. 

By  the  expansion  of  the  heart,  an  organ 
in  which  two  systems  of  tubes  meet,  which 
are  ramified  in  a  most  minute  network  of 
vessels  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  there 
is  produced  a  vacuum,  the  immediate  effect 
of  which  is,  that  all  fluids  which  can  pene- 
trate into  these  vessels  are  urged  with  great 
force  towards  one  side  of  the  heart  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
motion  is  powerfully  assisted  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  alternating  with  its  ex- 
pansion, and  caused  by  a  force  independent 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

In  a  word,  the  heart  is  a  forcing  pump, 
which  sends  arterial  blood  into  all  "parts  of 
the  body;  and  also  a  suction  pump,  by 
means  of  which  all  fluids  of  whatever  kind, 
as  soon  as  they  enter  the  absorbent  vessels 
which  communicate  with  the  veins,  are 
drawn  towards  the  heart.  This  suction, 
arising  from  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  heart,  is  a  purely  mechanical 
act,  which  extends,  as  above  stated,  to  fluids 
of  every  kind,  to  saline  solutions,  poisons, 
&c.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  by  the 
forcible  entrance  of  arterial  blood  into  the 
capillary  vessels,  the  fluids  contained  in 
these,  in  other  words,  the  soluble  compounds 
formed  by  the  transformations  of  organized 
parts,  must  be  comj  slled  to  move  towards 
the  heart. 

These  compounds  cannot  be  employed 
for  the  reproduction  of  those  tissues  from 
which  they  are  derived.  They  pass  through 
the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  vessels  into  the 
veins,  where  their  accumulation  would 
speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  nutritive  process, 
were  it  not  that  this  accumulation  is  pre- 
vented by  two  contrivances  adapted  ex- 
pressly to  this  purpose,  and  which  may  be 
compared  to  filtering  machines. 

The   venous  blood,  before  reaching  the 
heart,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  liver;  the 
arterial  blood,  on    the  other  hand,  passes 
through  the  kidneys;  and  these  organs  sepa 
rate  from  both  all  substances  incapable  ot 
contributing  to  nutrition. 

Those  new  compounds  which  contain  the 
nitrogen  of  the  transformed  organs  are  col- 
lected in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  being  ut- 
terly incapable  of  any  further  application  in 
the  system,  are  expelled  from  the  body. 

Those,  again,  which  contain  the  carbon 
of  the  transformed  tissues,  are  collected  in 
the  gall  bladder  in  the  form  of  a  compound 
of  soda,  the  bile,  which  is  miscible  with 
water  in  every  proportion,  and  which,  pass- 
ing into  the  duodenum,  mixes  with  the 
chyme.  All  those  parts  of  the  bile  which, 
during  the  digestive  process,  do  not  lose 
their  solubility,  return  during  that  process 
into  the  circulation  in  a  state  of  extreme  di- 
vision. The  soda  of  the  bile,  and  those 
highly  carbonized  portions  which  are  not 
precipitated  by  a  weak  acid  (together  making 
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y^ths  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  bile,)  re- 
tain the  capacity  of  resorption  by  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  small  and  large  intestines; 
nay,  this  capacity  has  been  directly  proved 
by  the  administration  of  enemata  containing 
bile,  the  whole  of  the  bile  disappearing  with 
the  injected  fluid  in  the  rectum. 

Thus  we  know  with  certainty,  that  the 
iiitrogenized  compounds,  produced  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  organized  tissues,  after 
being  separated  from  the  arterial  blood  by 
means  of  the  kidneys,  are  expelled  from  the 
body  as  utterly  incapable  of  further  altera- 
tion ;  while  the  compounds,  rich  in  carbon, 
derived  from  the  same  source,  return  into 
the  system  of  carnivorous  animals. 

The  food  of  the  carnivora  is  identical  with 
the  chief  constituents  of  their  bodies,  and 
hence  the  metamorphoses  which  their  or- 
gans undergo  must  be  the  same  as  those 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  force, 
take  place  in  the  matters  which  constitute 
their  food. 

The  flesh  and  blood  consumed  as  food 
yield  their  carbon  for  the  support  of  the  re- 
spiratory process,  while  its  nitrogen  appears 
as  uric  acid,  ammonia,  or  urea.  But  pre- 
viously to  these  final  changes,  the  dead  flesh 
and  biood  become  living  flesh  and  blood, 
and  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  carbon  of  the 
compounds  formed  in  the  metamorphoses 
of  living  tissues  that  serves  for  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat. 

The  food  of  the  carnivora  is  converted 
into  blood,  which  is  destined  for  the  repro- 
duction of  organized  tissues ;  and  by  means 
of  the  circulation  a  current  of  oxygen  is 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
globules  of  the  blood,  which  in  themselves 
can  be  shown  to  take  no  share  in  the  nutri- 
tive process,  serve  to  transport  the  oxygen, 
which  they  give  up  in  their  passage  through 
the  capillary  vessels.  Here  the  current  of 
oxygen  meets  with  the  compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  the  tissues, 
and  combines  with  their  carbon  to  form  car- 
bonic acid,  with  their  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  Every  portion  of  these  substances 
which  escapes  this  process  of  oxidation  is 
sent  back  into  the  circulation  in  the  form  of 
the  bile,  which  by  degrees  completely  dis- 
appears. 

In  the  carnivora  the  bile  contains  the  car- 
bon of  the  metamorphosed  tissues ;  this 
carbon  disappears  in  the  animal  body,  and 
the  bile  likewise  disappears  in  the  vital  pro- 
cess. Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  given 
out  through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic 
•"cid  and  water ;  and  hence  it  is  obvious  that 
vne  elements  of  the  bile  serve  for  respiration 
and  for  the  production  of  animal  heat. 
Every  part  of  the  food  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals is  capable  of  forming  blood  ;  their  ex- 
crements, excluding  the  urine,  contain  only 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  phosphate  of 
lime ;  and  the  small  quantity  of  organic  mat- 
ter which  is  found  mixed  with  these  is  de- 
rived from  excretions,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  promote  their  passage  through  the  intes- 


tines, such  as  mucus.  These  excrement? 
contain  no  bile  and  no  soda  ;  for  water  ex- 
tracts from  them  no  trace  of  anv  substance 
resembling  bile,  and  yet  bile  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  mixes  with  it  in  every  pro- 
portion. 

Physiologists  can  entertain  no  doubt  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
urine  and  of  the  bile.  When,  from  the  de- 
privation of  food,  the  stomach  contracts 
itself  so  as  to  resemble  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine, the  gall-bladder,  for  want  of  the  motion 
which  the  full  stomach  gives  to  it,  cannot 
pour  out  the  bile  it  contains ;  hence  in  ani- 
mals starved  to  death  we  find  the  gall-blad- 
der distended  and  full.  The  secretion  of 
bile  and  urine  goes  on  during  the  winter 
sleep  of  hybernating  animals;  and  we 
know  that  the  urine  of  dogs,  fed  for  three 
weeks  exclusively  on  pure  sugar,  contains 
as  much  of  the  most  highly  nitrogenize* 
constituent,  urea,  as  in  the  normal  condition 
(Marchaud.  Erdmaun's  Journal  fur  prak- 
tische  Chemie,  XIV.  p.  495.) 

Differences  in  the  quantity  of  urea  se- 
creted in  these  and  similar  experiments  are 
explained  by  the  condition  of  the  animal  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  natural  motions 
permitted.  Every  motion  increases  the 
amount  of  organized  tissue  which  under- 
goes metamorphosis.  Thus  after  a  walk, 
the  secretion  of  urine  in  man  is  invariably 
increased. 

The  urine  of  the  mammalia,  of  birds,  and 
of  amphibia,  contains  uric  acid  or  urea ;  and 
the  excrements  of  the  mollusca,  and  of  in- 
sects, as  of  cantharides  and  of  the  butterfly 
of  the  silkworm,  contain  urate  of  ammonia. 
This  constant  occurrence  of  one  or  two  ni- 
trogenized  compounds  in  the  excretions  of 
animals,  while  so  great  a  diff*erence  exists  in 
their  food,  clearly  proves  that  these  com- 
pounds proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
source. 

As  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  function  of  the  bile  in  the  vital 
process.  When  we  consider,  that  the  ace- 
tate of  potash,  ffiven  in  enema,  or  simply 
as  a  bath  for  the  feet,  renders  the  urine 
strongly  alkaline  (Rehberger  in  Tiedemann's 
Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologie,  ii.  149,)  and  that 
the  change  which  the  acetic  acid  here  under- 
goes cannot  be  conceived  without  the  addi- 
tion of  oxygen,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  bile,  prone  to  change  in 
a  high  degree  as  we  know  them  to  be,  and 
which,  as  already  stated,  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  production  of  blood,  must,  when  re- 
turned through  the  intestines  into  the  circu- 
lation, in  like  manner  yield  to  the  influence 
of  the  oxygen  which  they  meet.  The  bile 
is  a  compound  of  soda,  the  elements  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  soda,  dis- 
appears in  the  body  of  a  carnivorous  animal. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physiologists,  the  bile  is  intended 
solely  to  be  excreted ;  and  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  a  substance  containing  so 
verir  small   a   proportion  of  nitrogen   caf 
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have  no  share  in  the  process  of  nutrition 
or  reproduction  of  organized  tissue.  But 
quantitative  physiology  must  at  once  and 
decidedly  reject  the  opinion,  that  the  bile 
serves  no  purpose  in  the  economy,  and  is 
incapable  of  further  change. 

No  part  of  any  organized  structure  con- 
tains soda ;  only  in  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
in  the  fat  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  bile,  do 
we  meet  with  that  alkali.  When  the  com- 
pounds of  soda  in  the  blood  are  converted 
into  muscular  fibre,  membrane,  or  cellular 
tissue,  the  soda  they  contain  must  enter  into 
new  combinations.  The  blood  which  is 
transformed  into  organized  tissue  gives  up 
its  soda  to  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  previously  existing 
tissues.  In  the  bile  we  find  one  of  those 
compounds  of  soda. 

Were  the  bile  intended  merely  for  excre- 
tion, we  should  find  it,  more  or  less  altered, 
and  also  the  soda  it  contains,  in  the  solid 
excrements.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
cornmon  salt,  and  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  occur  in  all  the  animal  fluids,  only 
mere  traces  of  soda  are  to  be  found  in  the 
faeces.  The  soda  of  the  bile,  therefore,  at 
all  events,  must  have  returned  from  the  in- 
testinal canal  into  the  organism,  and  the 
sanie  must  be  true  of  the  organic  matters 
which  were  in  combination  with  it. 

According  to  the  observations  of  physio- 
logists, a  man  secretes  daily  from  17  to  24 
oz.  of  bile ;  a  large  dog,  36  oz. ;  a  horse  37 
lbs.  r  Burdach's  Physiologie,  v.  p.  260.)  But 
the  faeces  of  a  man  do  not  on  an  average 
weigh  more  than  5^  oz. ;  and  those  of  a  horse 
28^  lbs.,  of  which  21  lbs.  are  water,  and  7^ 
lbs.  dry  faeces.  (Boussinsrault.)  The  latter 
yield  to  alcohol  only  ^j^th  part  of  their 
weight  of  soluble  matter. 

If  we  assume  the  bile  to  contain  90  per 
cent,  of  water,  a  horse  secretes  daily  592  oz. 
of  bile,  containing  592  oz.  of  solid  matter ; 
whde  7i  lbs.  or  120  oz.  of  dried  excrement 
yield  only  6  oz.  of  matter  soluble  in  alcohol, 
which  might  possibly  be  bile.  But  this 
matter  is  not  bile ;  when  the  alcohol  is  dissi- 
pated by  evaporation,  there  remains  a  soft, 
unctuous  mass,  altogether  insoluble  in  water, 
and  which,  when  incinerated,  leaves  no  al- 
kahne  ashes,  no  soda.  (10.) 

During  the  digestive  process,  therefore, 
I  he  soda  of  the  bile,  and,  along  with  it,  all 
the  soluble  parts  of  that  fluid,  are  returned 
into  the  circulation.  This  soda  re-appears 
m  :he  newly-formed  blood,  and,  finally,  we 
nn(1  It  m  the  unne  in  the  form  of  phosphate, 
carbonate,  and  hippurate  of  soda.  Berzelius 
lound  in  1,000  parts  of  fresh  human  faces 
only  nine  parts  of  substance  similar  to  bile ; 
o  ounces,  therefore,  would  contain  only  21 
grains  of  dried  bile,  equivalent  to  219  grains 
f  fr^.^^'  ^"^  a  man  secretes  daily 
from  9,640  to  11,520  grains  of  fluid  bile, 
inai  IS,  irom  45  to  56  times  as  much  as  can 
oe  detected  in  the  matters  discharged  by  the 
uilestinal  canal.  ^ 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of 


the  accuracy  of  the  physiological  experi- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bile  se- 
creted by  the  different  classes  of  animals- 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  even  the  maxi- 
mum of  supposed  secretion,  in  man  and  in 
the  horse,  does  not  contain  as  much  carbon 
as  is  given  out  in  respiration.  With  all  the 
fat  which  is  mixed  with  it,  or  enters  into  its 
composition,  dried  bile  does  not  contain 
more  than  69  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  horse  secretes  57  lbs.  of  bile, 
this  quantity  will  contain  only  40  ounces  of 
carbon.  But  the  horse  expires  daily  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
A  precisely  similar  proportion  holds  good  in 
man. 

Along  with  the  matter  destined  for  the 
formation  or  reproduction  of  organs,  the  cir- 
culation conveys  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Now,  into  whatever  combination  the 
oxygen  may  enter  in  the  blood,  it  must  be 
held  as  certain,  that  such  of  the  constituents 
of  blood  as  are  employed  for  reproduction, 
are  not  materially  altered  by  it.  In  muscular 
fibre  we  find  fibrine,  with  all  the  properties 
it  had  in  venous  blood ;  the  albumen  in  the 
blood  does  not  combine  with  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  may  possibly  serve  to  co^nvert  into 
the  gaseous  state  some  unknown  constituent 
of  the  blood;  but  those  well-known  con- 
stituents, which  are  employed  in  reproduc- 
tion, cannot  be  destined  to  support  the  respi- 
ratory process ;  none  of  their  properties  can 
justify  such  an  opinion. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to  ex- 
haust the  whole  question  of  the  share  taken 
by  the  bile  in  the  vital  operations,  it  follows, 
as  has  been  observed,  from  the  simple  com- 
parison of  those  parts  of  the  food  of  the  car- 
nivora which  are  capable  of  assimilation, 
with  the  uhimate  products  into  which  it  is 
converted,  that  all  the  carbon  of  the  food, 
except  that  portion  which  is  found  in  the 
urine,  is  given  out  as  carbonic  acid. 

But  this  carbon  was  ultimately  derived 
from  the  substance  of  the  metamorphosed 
tissues;  and  this  being  admitted,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  substances  contain- 
ing much  carbon  and  no  nitrogen  in  the  food 
of  the  young  of  the  carnivora,  and  in  that 
of  the  graminivora,  is  resolved  in  a  strikingly 
simple  manner.  "^ 

XII.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  m  an 
adult  carnivorous  animal,  which  neither 
gains  nor  loses  weight  perceptibly  from  day 
to  day,  its  nourishment,  the  waste  of  organ- 
ized tissue,  and  its  consumption  of  oxygen, 
stand  to  each  other  in  a  well-defined  and 
fixed  relation. 

The  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off*, 
with  that  of  the  urine;  the  nitrogen  of  the 
urine,  and  the  hydrogen  given  off"  as  am- 
monia and  water;  these  elements,  taken 
together,  must  be  exactly  equal  in  weight  to 
the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  of  the 
metamorphosed  tissues,  and  since  these  last 
are  exactly  replaced  by  the  food,  to  the  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  of  t.ie  food. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  weight  of  the 
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animal    could    not    possibly    remain    un- 
changed. 

But,  in  the  young  of  the  camivora,  the 
weight  does  not  remain  unchanged ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  increases  from  day  to  day  by  an 
appreciable  quantity. 

This  fact  presupposes,  that  the  assimila- 
tive process  in  the  young  animal  is  more 
energetic,  more  intense,  than  the  process  of 
transformation  in  the  existing  tissues.  If 
both  processes  were  equally  active,  the 
weight  of  the  body  could  not  increase;  and 
were  the  waste  by  transformation  greater, 
the  weight  of  the  body  would  decrease. 

Now,  the  circulation  in  the  young  animal 
is  not  weaker,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more 
rapid ;  the  respirations  are  more  frequent ; 
and,  for  equal  bulks,  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  must  be  greater  rather  than  smaller 
in  the  young  than  in  the  adult  animal.  But, 
since  the  metamorphosis  of  organized  parts 
goes  on  more  slowly,  there  would  ensue  a 
deficiency  of  those  substances,  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  which  are  adapted  for  com- 
bination with  oxygen ;  because,  in  the  car- 
nivora  it  is  the  new  compounds,  produced 
by  the  metamorphosis  of  organized  parts, 
which  nature  has  destined  to  furnish  the  ne- 
cessary resistance  to  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen, and  to  produce  animal  heat.  What  is 
wanting  for  these  purposes  an  infinite  wis- 
dom has  supplied  to  the  young  animal  in  its 
natural  food. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  butter,  and 
the  carbon  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  no  part  of 
either  of  which  can  yield  blood,  fibrine,  or 
albumen,  are  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
respiratory  process,  at  an  age  when  a  greater 
resistance  is  opposed  to  the  metamorphosis 
of  existing  organisms^,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  production  of  compounds,  which  in 
the  adult  state  are  produced  in  quantity 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  respira- 
tion. 

The  young  animal  receives  the  constitu- 
ents of  its  blood  in  the  caseine  of  the  milk. 
A  metamorphosis  of  existing  organs  goes  on, 
for  bile  and  urine  are  secreted ;  the  matter 
of  the  metamorphosed  parts  is  given  off  in 
the  form  of  urine,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of 
water;  but  the  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  also 
disappear;  they  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
faeces. 

The  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  are  given 
out  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  their  conversion  into  oxidized  products 
furnishes  the  clearest  proof  that  far  more 
oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  required  to  con- 
vert the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  meta- 
morphosed tissues  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water. 

The  change  and  metamorphosis  of  organ- 
ized tissues  going  on  in  the  vital  process  in 
the  young  animal,  consequently  yield,  in  a 
given  time,  much  less  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  the  form  adapted  for  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess than  corresponds  to  the  oxygen  taken  up 
in  the  lungs.  The  substance  of  its  organized 
parts  would  undergo  a  more  rapid  consump- 


tion, and  would  necessarily  yield  to  the 
action  of  the  oxygen,  were  not  the  deficiency 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  supplied  from 
another  source. 

The  continued  increase  of  mass,  or 
growth,  and  the  free  and  unimpeded  de- 
velopement  of  the  organs  of  the  youn^ 
animal,  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
foreign  substances,  which,  in  the  nutritive 
process,  have  no  other  function  than  to  pro- 
tect the  newly-formed  organs  from  the  action 
of  the  oxygen.  It  is  the  elements  of  these 
substances  which  unite  with  the  oxygen ; 
the  organs  themselves  could  not  do  so  with- 
out being  consumed ;  that  is,  growth,  or 
increase  of  mass  in  the  body,  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  remaining  the  same,  would 
be  utterly  impossible. 

The  preceding  considerations  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  Nature 
has  added  to  the  food  of  the  young  of  car- 
nivorous mammalia  substances  devoid  of 
nitrogen,  which  their  organism  cannot  em- 
ploy for  nutrition,  strictly  so  called,  that  is, 
for  the  production  of  blood;  substances 
which  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  iu 
their  nourishment  in  the  adult  state.  In  the 
young  of  carnivorous  birds,  the  want  of  all 
motion  is  an  obvious  cause  of  diminished 
waste  in  the  organized  parts  ;  hence,  milk  is 
not  provided  for  them. 

The  nutritive  process  in  the  camivora 
thus  presents  itself  in  two  distinct  forms ; 
one  of  which  we  again  meet  with  in  the 
graminivora. 

XIII.  In  the  class  of  graminivorous  ani 
mals,  we  observe,  that  during  their  whole 
life,  their  existence  depends  on  the  supply 
of  substances  having  a  composition  identical 
with  that  of  sugar  of  milk,  or  closely  re- 
sembling it.  Every  thing  that  they  consume 
as  food  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  starch, 
or  gum,  or  sugar,  mixed  with  other  matters. 

The  most  abundant  and  widely-extended 
of  the  substances  of  this  class  is  amylon  or 
starch  ;  it  occurs  in  roots,  seeds,  and  stalks, 
and  even  in  wood,  deposited  in  the  form  ol 
roundish  or  oval  globules,  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  size  alone,  being,  identical  in 
chemical  composition.  (11.)  In  the  same 
plant,  in  the  pea,  for  example,  we  find 
starch,  the  globules  of  which  differ  in  size. 
Those  in  the  expressed  juice  of  the  stalks 
have  a  diameter  of  from  ^^-y  to  j^o  of  an 
inch,  while  those  in  the  seeds  are  three  or 
four  times  larger.  The  globules  in  arrow- 
root and  in  potato  starch  are  distinguished 
by  their  large  size ;  those  of  rice  and  of 
wheat  are  remarkably  small. 

It  is  well  known  that  starch  may  be  con- 
verted into  sugar  by  very  different  means. 
This  change  occurs  in  the  process  of  germi- 
nation, as  in  malting,  and  it  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  action  of  acids.  The  meta- 
morphosis of  starch  into  sugar  depends 
simply,  as  is  proved  by  analysis,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  elements  of  water.  (12.)  All 
the  carbon  of  the  starch  is  foind  in  the 
sugar      none   of    its   elements   have   l>eeD 
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separated,  and,  except  the  elements  of  water, 
no  foreign  element  has  been  added  to  it  in 
this  transformation. 

In  many,  especially  in  pulpy  fruits,  which 
when  unripe  are  sour  and  rough  to  the  taste, 
out  when  ripe  are  sweet,  as,  for  example^ 
in  apples  and  pears,  the  sugar  is  produced 
from  the  starch  which  the  unripe  fruit  con- 
tains. 

If  we  rub  unripe  apples  or  pears  on  a 
grater  to  a  pulp,  and  wash  this  with  cold 
water  on  a  fine  sieve,  the  turpid  liquid  which 
passes  through  deposits  a  very  fine  flour  of 
starch,  of  which  not  even  a  trace  can  be 
detected  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Many  varieties 
become  sweet  while  yet  on  the  tree  ;  these 
are  the  summer  or  early  apples  and  pears. 
Others,  again,  become  sweet  only  after  hav- 
ing been  kept  for  a  certain  period  after  gath- 
ering. The  after-ripening,  as  this  change  is 
called,  is  a  purely  chemical  process,  entirely 
independent  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant. 
When  vegetation  ceases,  the  fruit  is  capable 
of  reproducing  the  species,  that  is,  the  kernel, 
stone,  or  true  seed  is  fully  ripe,  but  the 
fleshy  covering  from  this  period  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Like  all 
substances  in  a  state  of  eremacausis,  or 
decay,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gives  off  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  the  same  way^is  the  starch  in  putre- 
fying paste,  in  which  it  is  in  contact  with 
decaying  gluten,  is  converted  into  sugar, 
the  starch  in  the  above-named  fruits,  in  a 
state  of  decay,  or  eremacausis,  is  trans- 
formed into  grape  sugar.  The  more  starch 
the  unripe  fruit  contains,  the  sweeter  does 
it  become  when  ripe. 

A  close  connexion  thus  exists  between 
sugar  arid  starch.  By  means  of  a  variety 
of  chemical  actions,  which  exert  no  other 
influence  on  the  elements  of  starch  than 
that  of  changing  the  direction  of  their  mu- 
tual attraction,  we  can  convert  starch  into 
sugar,  but  it  is  always  grape  sugar. 

{Sugar  of  milk  in  many  respects  resembles 
starch;  (13)  it  is,  by  itself,  incapable  of  the 
vinous  fermentation,  but  it  acquires  the  pro- 
.>erty  of  resolving  itself  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  arid  when  it  is  exposed  to  heat  in 
contact  with  a  substance  in  the  state  of  fer- 
mentation (such  as  putrefying  cheese  in 
milk.)  In  this  case,  it  is  first  converted  into 
grape  sugar;  and  it  undergoes  the  same 
transformation,  when  it  is  kept  in  contact 
with  acids— with  sulphuric  acid,  for  exam- 
^>r^^  I'ie  ordinary  temperature. 

Grum  has  the  same  composition  in  100 
parts  as  cane  sugar.  (14.)  It  is  distinguished 
irom  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  by  its 
not  possessing  the  property  of  being  resolved 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  the  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction.  When  placed  in  con- 
tact with  fermentiiig  substances,  it  under- 
goes no  appreciable  change,  whence  we 
may  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  its  elements,  in  tiie  peculiar  ar- 
mng^roent  according  to  which  they  are 
'mited,  are  held  together  with  a  stronger 
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force  tlian  the  elements  of  tht  diff-ereni  kinds 
or  sugar. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween gum  and  sugar  of  milk,  since  both 
of  them,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yield 
the  same  oxidized  product,  namely  mucic 
acid,  which  cannot,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, be  formed  from  any  >f  ,he  other 
kinds  of  sugar. 

In  order  to  show  more  distinctly  the  simi- 
larity of  composition  in  these  different  sub- 
stances, which  perform  so  important  a  part  in 
the  nutritive  process  of  the  graminivora,  let 
us  represent  one  equivalent  of  carbon  by  G 
(=75-8,)  and  one  equivalent  of  water  by 
aqua  (=112-4,)  we  shall  then  have  for  the 
composition  of  these  substances  the  follow- 
ing expressions: 

Starch      .     .  .  =12  C-flO  aqua. 

Cane  sugar  .  =12  C+10  aqua-f-1  aqua. 

Gum        .     .  .  =12C4-10aqua-t-l  aqua 

Sugar  of  milk  .  =12  C-j-lO  aqua-h2  aqua. 

Grape  sugar  .  =12  C+10  aqua+4  aqua. 

For  the  sam^  number  of  equivalents  of 
carbon,  starch  contains  10  equivalents,  cane 
sugar  and  gum  1 1  equivalents,  sugar  of  milk 
12  equivalents,  and  grape-sugar  14  equiva- 
lents of  water,  or  the  elements  of  water. 

XIV.  In  these  different  substances,  some 
one  of  which  is  never  wanting  in  the  food 
of  the  graminivora,  there  is  added  to  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  this  food,  to  the 
vegetable  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine, 
from  which  their  blood  is  formed,  strictly 
speaking,  only  a  certain  excess  of  carbon, 
which  the  animal  organism  cannot  possibly 
employ  to  produce  fibrine  or  albumen,  be- 
cause the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the 
food  already  contain  the  carbon  necessary 
ftir  the  production  of  blood,  and  bf^cause  the 
blood  in  the  body  of  the  camivora  is  formed 
without  the  aid  of  this  excess  of  carbon. 

The  function  formed  in  the  vital  process 
of  the  graminivora  by  these  substances  (su- 
gar, gum,  &c.)  is  indicated  in  a  very  clear 
and  convincing  manner,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  very  small  relative  amount 
of  the  carbon  which  these  animals  consume 
in  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  their  food, 
which  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to  the 
oxygen  absorbed  through  the  skin  and  lungs. 
A  horse,  for  example,  can  be   kopt  in  a 
perfectly  good  condition,  if  he  obtains  as 
food  15  lbs.  of  hay  and  4^  lbs.  of  oats  daily. 
K  we  now  calculate  the  whole  amount   of 
nitrogen  in  these  matters,  as  ascertained  by 
analysis  (15  per  cent,  in   the  hay,  2*2  per 
cent,  in  the  oats,)  (15)  in  the  form  of  blood, 
that  is,  as  fibrine  and  albumen,  with  the  due 
proportion  of  water  in  blood,  (80  percent.,) 
the  horse  receives  daily  no  more  than  4^  oz. 
of  nitrogpn,  corresponding  to  about  8  lbs.  of 
blood.     But  along  with  this  nitrogen,  that 
is,  combined  with  it  in  the  form  of  fibrine  or 
albumen,  the  animal  receives  only  about  14^ 
oz.  of  carbon.     Only  about  8  oz.  of  this  can 
be  employed  to  support  respiration,  for  with 
the  nitrogen  expelled  in  the  urine  there  are 
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combined,  in  the  form  of  urea,  3  oz.,  and  in 
the  form  of  hippuric  acid,  3^  oz.  of  carbon. 

Without  going  further  into  the  calculation 
it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  volume 
of  air  inspired  and  expired  by  a  horse,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  given  out  by  the  animal,  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  respiratory  process  in 
man.  But  an  adult  man  consumes  daily 
about  14  oz.  of  carbon,  and  the  determination 
of  Boussingauk,  according  to  which  a 
horse  expires  79  oz.  daily,  cannot  be  very  far 
from  the  truth. 

In  the  nitrogen ized  constituents  of  his 
food,  therf.^ore,  the  horse  receives  rather  less 
than  the  filth  part  of  the  carbon  which  his 
organism  requires  for  the  support  of  the  re- 
spiratory process  ;  and  we  see  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator  has  added  to  his  food 
the  |ths  which  are  wanting,  in  various 
forms,  as,  starch,  sugar,  &c.  with  which  the 
animal  must  be  supplied,  or  his  organism 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  system  of  the  gra- 
minivora,  whose  food  contains  so  small  a 
proportion,  relatively,  of  the  constituents  of 
blood,  the  process  of  metamorphosis  in  ex- 
isting tissues,  and  consequently  their  resto- 
ration or  reproduction,  must  go  on  far  less 
rapidly  than  in  the  carnivora.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  a  vegetation  a  thousand  times 
more  luxuriant  than  the  actual  one  would 
not  suffice  for  their  nourishment.  Sugar, 
gum,  and  starch  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary to  support  life  in  these  animals,  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  the  products  of  the 
waste,  or  metamorphosis  of  the  organized 
tissues,  would  contain  enough  of  carbon  to 
support  the  respiratory  process. 

Man,  when  confined  to  animal  food,  re- 
quires for  his  support  and  nourishment  ex- 
tensive sources  of  food,  even  more  widely 
exti^nded  than  the  lion  and  tiger,  because, 
when  he  has  the  opportunity,  he  kills  with- 


out eating. 


A  nation  of  hunters,  on  a  limited  space, 
is  utterly  incapable  of  increasing  its  num- 
bers beyond  a  certain  point,  which  is  soon 
attained.  The  carbon  necessary  for  respira- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  the  animals,  of 
which  only  a  limited  number  ran  live  on  the 
space  supposed.  These  animals  collect  from 
the  plants  the  constituents  of  their  organs 
and  of  their  blood,  and  yield  them,  in  turn, 
to  the  savages  who  live  by  the  chase  alone. 
They,  again,  receive  this  food  unaccompa- 
nied bv  those  compounds,  destitute  of  nitro- 
gen, which,  during  the  life  of  the  animals, 
swerved  to  support  the  respiratory  process. 
In  such  men,  confined  to  an  animal  diet,  it 
is  the  carbon  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  blood 
which  must  take  the  place  of  starch  and 
sugar. 

But  15  lbs.  of  flesh  contain  not  more  car- 
bon than  4  lbs.  of  starch,  (16)  and  while  the 
savage  with  one  animal  and  an  equal  weight 
of  starch  could  maintain  life  and  health  for 
a  certain  number  of  days,  he  would  be  com- 


pelled, if  confined  to  flesh,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration, 
during  the  same  time,  to  consume  five  such 

animals. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  these  considerations, 
how  close  the  connexion  is  between  agricul- 
ture and  the  multipUcation  of  the  human 
species.  The  cultivation  of  our  crops  has 
ultimately  no  other  object  than  the  produc- 
tion of  a  maximum  of  those  substances 
which  are  adapted  for  assimilation  and  re- 
spiration, in  the  smallest  possible  space. 
Grain  and  other  nutritious  vegetables  yield 
us,  not  only  in  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  the 
carbon  which  protects  our  organs  from  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  produces  in  the  or- 
ganism the  heat  which  is  essential  to  life, 
but  also  in  the  form  of  vegetable  fibrine,  al- 
bumen, and  caseine,  our  blood,  from  which 
the  other  parts  of  our  body  are  developed. 

Man,  when  confined  to  animal  food,  re- 
spires, like  the  carnivora,  at  the  expense  of 
the  matters  produced  by  the  metamorphosis 
of  organized  tissues ;  and,  just  as  the  lion, 
tiger,  hyaina,  in  the  cages  of  a  menagerie, 
are  compelled  to  accelerate  the  waste  of  the 
organized  tissues  by  incessant  motion,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  matter  necessary  for  re- 
spiration, so  the  savage,  for  the  very  same 
object,  is  forced  to  make  the  most  laborious 
exertions  and  go  through  a  vast  amount  of 
muscular  exercise.  He  is  compelled  to  con- 
sume force  merely  in  order  to  supply  mat- 
ter for  respiration. 

Cultivation  is  the  economy  of  force.  Sci- 
ence teaches  us  the  simplest  means  of  ob- 
taining the  greatest  eff'ect  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  power,  and  with  given 
means  to  produce  a  maximum  of  force.  The 
unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the  waste  of 
force  in  agriculture,  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, in  science,  or  in  social  economy,  is 
characteristic  of  the  savage  state,  or  of  the 
want  of  cultivation. 

XV.  A  comparison  of  the  urine  of  the 
carnivora  with  that  of  the  graminivora 
shows  very  clearly,  that  the  process  of  meta- 
morphosis in  the  tissues  is  different,  both  in 
form  and  in  rapidity,  in  the  two  classes  of 

animals.  ^  •         i 

The  urine  of  carnivorous  animals  is  acid, 
and  contains  alkaline  bases  united  with  uric, 
phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  We  know 
perfecdy  the  source  of  the  two  latter  acids. 
All  the  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  cellular 
tissue  and  membrane,  contain  phosphoric 
acid  and  sulphur,  which  latter  element  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  arterial  blood.  In  the  various  fluids 
of  the  body  there  are  only  traces  of  phos- 
phates or  sulphates,  except  in  the  urine, 
where  both  are  found  in  abundance.  It  is 
plain  that  they  are  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosed tissues ;  they  enter  into  the  ve- 
nous blood  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts,  and 
are  separated  from  it  in  its  passage  through 
the  kidneys. 

The  urine  of  the  graminivora  is  alkaline; 
it  contains  alkaline  carbonates  in  abundance, 


and  so  small  a  portion  of  alkaline  phos- 
phates as  to  have  been  overlooked  by  most 
observers. 

The  deficiency  or  absence  of  alkaline 
phosphates  in  the  urine  of  the  graminivora, 
obviously  indicates  the  slowness  with  which 
the  tissues  in  this  class  of  animals  are  meta- 
morphosed ;  for  if  we  assume  that  a  horse 
consumes  a  quantity  of  vegetable  fibrine 
and  albumen  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  his  daily  food  (about  4^  oz.,)  and 
that  the  quantity  of  tissue  metamorphosed 
is  equal  to  that  newly  formed,  then  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  which  on  these 
suppositions  would  exist  in  the  urine  is  not 
80  small  as  not  to  be  easily* detected  by  analy- 
sis in  the  daily  secretion  of  urine  (3  lbs. 
according  to  Boussingault ;)  for  it  would 
amount  to  0.8  per  cent.  But,  as  above 
stated,  most  observers  have  been  unable  to 
detect  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  of  the 
horse. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  in  consequence  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  tissues  is  produced  in  tlie  form  of 
soluble  alkaline  phosphates,  must  re-enter 
the  circulation  in  this  class  of  animals.  It 
is  there  employed  in  forming  brain  and  ner- 
vous matter,  to  which  it  is  essential,  and 
also,  no  doubt,  in  contributing  to  the  supply 
of  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth  of  bones  is  obtained  by  the  direct  as- 
similation of  phosphate  of  lime,  while  the 
soluble  phosphates  are  better  adapted  for  the 
production  of  nervous  matter. 

In  the  graminivora,  therefore,  whose  food 
contains   so    small   a    proportion   of  phos- 

f)horus  or  of  phosphates,  the  organism  col- 
ects  all  the  soluble  phosphates  produced  by 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  and  employs 
them  for  the  developement  of  the  bones  and 
of  the  phosphorised  constituents  of  the 
brain  ;  the  organs  of  excretion  do  not  sepa- 
rate these  salts  from  the  blood.  The  phos- 
phoric acid,  which,  by  the  change  of  matter, 
is  separated  in  the  uncombined  state,  is  not 
expelled  from  the  body  as  phosphate  of  soda ; 
but  we  find  it  in  the  solid  excrements  in  the 
form  of  insoluble  earthy  phosphates. 

XV'^I.  If  we  now  compare  the  capacity 
for  increase  of  mass,  the  assimilative  power 
in  the  graminivora  and  carnivora,  the  com- 
monest observations  indicate  a  very  marked 
difference. 

A  spider,  which  sucks  with  extreme  vo- 
racity the  blood  of  the  first  fly,  is  not  dis- 
turbed or  excited  by  a  second  or  third.  A 
cat  will  eat  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second 
mouse  presented  to  her,  but  even  if  she  kills 
a  third,  she  does  not  devour  it.  Exactly 
similar  observations  have  been  made  in  re- 


mals,  which  are  compelled  to  restore  the 
lost  heat  by  means  of  food  adapted  for 
respiration. 

How  different  is  the  energy  and  intensity 
of  vegetative  life  in  the  graminivora.  A 
cow,  or  a  sheep,  in  the  meadow,  eats,  almost 
without  interruption,  as  long  as  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon.  Their  system  possesses 
the  power  of  converting  into  organized  tis- 
sues all  the  food  they  devour  beyond  the 
quantity  required  for  merely  supplying  the 
waste  of  their  bodies. 

All  the  excess  of  blood  produced  is  con- 
verted into  cellular  and  muscular  tissue;  the 
graminivorous  animal  becomes  fleshy  and 
plump,  while  the  flesh  of  the  carnivorous 
animal  is  always  tough  and  sinewy. 

If  we  consider  the  case  of  a  stag,  a  roe- 
deer,  or  a  hare,  animals  which  consume  the 
same  food  as  cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  evident 
that,  when  well  supplied  with  food,  their 
growth  in  size,  their  fattening,  must  depend 
on  thequantity  of  vegetable  albumen,  fibrine, 
or  caseine,  which  they  consume.  With 
free  and  unimpeded  motion  and  exercise, 
enough  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  to  consume 
the  carbon  of  the  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  of 
all  similar  soluble  constituents  of  their 
food . 

But  all  this  is  very  differently  arranged  in 
our  domestic  animals,  when  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food,  we  check  the  processes 
of  cooling  and  exhalation,  as  we  do  when 
we  feed  them  in  stables,  where  free  motion 
is  impossible. 

The  stall-fed  animal  eats,  and  reposes 
merely  for  digestion.  It  devours  in  the 
shape  of  nitrogenized  compounds  far  more 
food  than  is  required  for  reproduction,  or  the 
supply  of  waste  alone  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  eats  far  more  of  substances  devoid 
of  nitrogen  than  is  necessary  merely  to  sup- 
port respiration  and  to  keep  up  animal  heat. 
.Want  of  exercise  and  diminished  cooling 
are  equivalent  to  a  deficient  supply  of  oxy- 
gen ;  for  when  these  circumstances  occur, 
the  animal  absorbs  much  less  oxygen  than 
is  required  to  convert  into  carbonic  acid 
the  carbon  of  the  substances  destined  for 
respiration.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  ex- 
cess of  carbon  thus  occasioned  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  body  in  the  horse  and  ox, 
in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid  ;  and  all  the  re- 
mainder is  employed  in  the  production  of  a 
substance  which,  in  the  normal  state,  only 
occurs  in  small  quantity  as  a  constituent 
of  the  nerves  and  brain.  This  substance 
is  fat. 

In  the  normal  condition,  as  to  exercise 
and  labour,  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  ox 
contains  benzoic  acid  (with  14  equivalents 
of  carbon ;)  but  as  soon  as  the  animal  is 


gard  to  lions  and  tigers,  which  only  devour  |  kept  quiet  in  the  stable,  the  urine  con- 
iheir  prey  when  urged  by  hunger.  Carni- j  tains  hippuric  acid,  (with  18  equivalents 
Vorous  animals,  indeed,  require  less  food  for   of  carbon.) 


■li- 


u 


their    mere  support,   because  their   skin   is 
destitute  of  perspiratory  pores,  and  because 


The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  devoid  of 
fat ;    while    that    of    stall-fed     animals    is 


they   consequently    lose,   for   equal    bulks,  \  covered    with  that   substance.     When   the 
much  less   heat   than   grauiinivorous  ani-  i  fattened  animal  is  allowed  to   move  mort 
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freely  ia  the  air,  or  compelled  to  draw  heavy 
Durdens,  the  fat  again  disappears. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  formation 
of  fat  in  the  animal  body  is  the  result  of  a 
want  of  due  proportion  between  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  and  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs  and  the  skin. 

A  pig,  when  fed  with  highly  nitrogenized 
food,  becomes  full  of  flesh;  when  fed  with 
potatoes  (starch)  it  acquires  little  flesh,  but 
a  thick  layer  of  fat.     The  milk  of  a  cow, 
,^when  stall-fed,  is  very  rich  in  butter,  but  in 
,  tiie   meadow  is  found  to  contain  more  ca- 
i  seine,  and  in  the  same  proportion  less  butler 
;  and  sugar  of  milk.     In  the  human  female, 
beer,  and  farinaceous  diet  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  butter  in  the  milk;  an  animal  diet 
yields  less  milk,  but  it  is  richer  in  caseine. 

If  we  reflect,  that  in  the  entire  class  of 
carnivora,  the  food  of  which  contains  no 
substance  devoid  of  nitrogen  except  fat,  the 
production  of  fat  in  the  body  is  utterly  in- 
significant; that  even  in  these  animals,  as 
in  dogs  and  cats,  it  increases  as  soon  as  they 
live  on  a  mixed  diet ;  and  that  we  can  in- 
crease the  formation  of  fat  in  other  domes- 
tic animals  at  pleasure,  but  only  by  means 
of  food  containing  no  nitrogen ;  we  can 
hardly  entertain  a  doubt  that  such  food,  in 
its  various  forms  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  production  of  fat. 

In  the  natural  course  of  scientific  research , 
w^  draw  inclusions  from  the  food  in  re- 
^ard  to  the  tissues  or  substances  formed 
from  it;  from  the  nitrogenized  constituents 
of  plants  we  draw  certain  inferences  as  to 
the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  blood ; 
and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this,  the 
natural  method,  that  we  should  seek  to  es- 
tablish the  relations  of  those  parts  of  our 
food  which  are  devoid  of  nitrogen  and  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  contain  none  of 
that  element.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  very  intimate  connexion  between 
them. 

If  we  compare  the  composition  of  sugar 
of  milk,  of  starch,  and  of  the  other  varieties 
of  sugar,  with  that  of  mutton  and  beef  suet 
and  of  human  fat,  we  find  that  in  all  of 
them  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  hydrogen 
is  the  same,  and  that  they  only  differ  in  that 
of  oxygen. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Chevreul, 
mutton  fat,  human  fat,  and  hogs'  lard,  con- 
tain 29  percent,  of  carbon  to  ll.l,  11.4, 
and  11.7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  respec- 
tively.    (16) 

Starch  contains  44.91  carbon  to  6.11 
hydrogen. 

Gum  and  sugar  42.58  carbon  to  6.37 
hydrogen.     (17) 

It  is  obvious  that  these  numbers,  repre- 
senting the  relative  proportions  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  starch,  gum,  and  sugar, 
are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  carbon  and  hy- 
dtogen  in  the  different  kinds  of  fat;  for 

44-91    :   611  =79   :    1099 
42-58   :    6-37  =  79   :    11-80 


From  which  it  follows,  that  sugar,  starch 
and  gum,  by  the  mere  separation  of*  a  part 
of  their  oxygen,  may  pass  into  fat,  or  at 
least  into  a  substance  having  exactly  the 
composition  of  fat.  If  from  the  formula 
of  starch,  C'^H^^O'®,  we  take  9  equivalents 
of  oxygen,  there  will  remain  in  100  parts — 
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C»2 

. 

-   79-4 

H»o    - 

. 

.       10-8 

O 

• 

-     9-8 

The  empirical  formula  of  fat  which  comes 
nearest  to  this  is  C"H*°0,  which  gives  in 
100  parts — 


C" 

• 

-   78-9 

H^o    - 

• 

-       11-6 

O 

. 

9-5 

According  to  this  formula,  an  equivalent 
of  starch,  in  order  to  be  changed  into  fat 
would  lose  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid, 
CO^,  and  7  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Now  the  composition  of  all  saponifiable 
fatty  bodies  agrees  very  closely  with  one  or 
other  of  these  two  formulae. 

If  from  3  equivalents  of  sugar  of  milk, 
3C»2H»20»2=C«'H3603«,  we  take  away  four 
equivalents  of  water  and  31  of  oxygen,  there 
will  remain  C^H^O,  a  formula  which  ac- 
curately represents  the  composition  of  cho 
lesterine,  the  fat  of  bile.  (18.) 

Whatever  views  we  may  entertain  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  fatty  constituents 
of  the  body,  this  much  at  least  is  undeni- 
able, that  the  herbs  and  roots  consumed  by 
the  cow  contain  no  butter;  that  in  hay  or 
the  other  fodder  of  oxen  no  beef  suet  exists ; 
that  no  hogs'  lard  can  be  found  in  the  po- 
tato refuse  given  to  swine;  and  that  the  food 
of  geese  or  fowls  contains  no  goose  fat  or 
capon  fat.  The  masses  of  fat  found  in  the 
bodies  of  these  animals  are  formed  in  their 
organism;  and  when  the  full  value  of  this 
fact  is  recognised,  it  entitles  us  to  conclude 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  in  some 
form  or  other,  separates  from  the  constitu- 
ents of  their  food;  for  Avithout  such  a  sepa- 
ration of  oxygen,  no  fat  could  possibly  be 
formed  from  anv  one  of  these  substances. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  constituents 
of  the  food  of  the  graminivora  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  they  contain  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  certain  proportions;  which, 
when  reduced  to  equivalents,  yield  the  fol- 
lowing series : — 

In  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine, 

there  are  contained,  for 

1 20  eq.  carbon,  36  eq.  oxygen. 
In  starch  120  100 

In  cane  sugar    120  110 

In  gum  120  110 

In  sugar  of  milk  120  120 

In  grape  sugar  120  140 

JVow  in  all  fatty  bodies  there  are  contained, 
on  an  average — 

For    -     120  eq.  carb.  only  10  eq.  oxygen. 

Since  the  carbon  of  the  fatty  constituents 
1  of  the  animal  body  is  derived  from  the  food 


seeing  that  there  is  no  other  source  whence 
it  can  be  derived,  it  is  obvious,  if  we  sup- 
pose fat  to  be  formed  from  albumen,  fibrine, 
or  caseine,  that,  for  every  120  equivalents 
of  carbon  deposited  as  fat,  26  equivalents  of 
oxygen  must  be  separated  from  the  elements 
of  these  substances ;  and  further,  if  we  con- 
ceive fat  to  be  formed  from  starch,  sugar,  or 
sugar  of  milk,  that  for  the  same  amount  of 
carbon  there  must  be  separated  90, 100,  and 
110  equivalents  of  oxygen  from  these  com- 
pounds respectively. 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  way  in  which 
the  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  is 
possible,  and  this  is  absolutely  the  same  in 
which  its  formation  in  plants  takes  place ;  it 
is  a  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  elements 
of  the  food. 

Tiie  carbon  which  we  find  deposited  in 
the  seeds  and  fruits  of  vegetables,  in  the  form 
of  oil  and  fat,  was  previously  a  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  was  absorbed  by  the 
plant  as  carbonic  acid.  Its  conversion  into 
fat  was  accomplished  under  the  influence  of 
light,  by  the  vital  force  of  the  vegetable ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  of  this  car- 
bonic acid  was  returned  to  the  atmosphere 
as  oxygen  gas.* 

In  contradistinction  to  this  phenomenon 
of  vitality  in  plants,  we  know  that  the  ani- 
mal system  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  this  oxygen  is  again  given 
out  in  combination  with  carbon  or  hydrogen ; 
we  know,  that  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  the  heat  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  constant  temperature  of  the  body  is 
produced,  and  that  a  process  of  oxidation  is 
the  only  source  of  animal  heat. 

Whether  fat  be  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
(ion  of  fibrine  and  albumen,  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  blood,  or  by  that  of  starch,  sugar, 
or  gum,  this  decomposition  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  separation  of  oxvgen  from  the 
elements  of  these  compounds.  But  this 
oxygen  is  not  given  out  in  the  free  state,  be- 
cause it  meets  in  the  organism  with  sub- 
stances possessing  the  property  of  entering 
into  combination  with  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
given  out  in  the  same  forms  as  that  which 
is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  skin 
and  lungs. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  above  consider- 
ations, that  a  very  remarkable  connexion 
exists  between  the  formation  of  fat  and  the 
respiratory  process. 

XVIII.  The  abnormal  condition,  which 
causes  the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  animal  body, 
depends,  as  was  formerly  stated,  on  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  quantity  of  carbon 
m  the  food  and  that  of  oxygen,  absorbed  by 
the  skm  and  lungs.  In  the  normal  condi- 
tion, the  quantity  of  carbon  given  out  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  is  taken  in  the 
lood  and  the  body  acquires  no  increase  of 
weight  from  the  accumulation  of  substances 
containing  much  carbon  and  no  nitrogen. 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  1),  on  the  formation  of 
w'u  and  honey  by  the  be-). 


If  we  increase  the  supply  of  highly  car- 
bonized food,  then  the  normal  state  can  only 
be  preserved  on  the  condition  that,  by  exer- 
cise and  labor,  the  waste  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased, and  the  supply  of  oxygen  auo-- 
mented  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  production  of  fat  is  always  a  conse- 
quence of  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  for 
oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
dissipation  of  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
food.  This  excess  of  carbon,  deposited  in 
the  form  of  fat,  is  never  seen  in  the  Bedouin 
or  in  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  who  exhibits 
with  pride  to  the  traveller  his  lean,  muscu- 
lar, sinewy  limbs,  altogether  free  from  fat; 
but  in  prisons  and  jails  it  appears  as  a  puf- 
finess  in  the  inmates,  fed,  as  they  are,  on  a 
poor  and  scanty  diet ;  it  appears  in  the  se- 
dentary females  of  oriental  countries;  and 
finally,  it  is  produced  under  the  well  known 
conditions  of  the  fattening  of  domestic 
animals. 

The  formation  of  fat  depends  on  a  defi- 
ciency of  oxygen ;  but  in  this  process,  in  the 
formation  of  fat  itself,  there  is  opened  up  a 
new  source  of  oxygen,  a  new  cause  of  ani- 
mal heat. 

The  oxygen  set  free  in  the  formation  of 
fat  is  given  out  in  combination  with  carbon 
or  hydrogen ;  and  whether  this  carbon  and 
hydrogen  proceed  from  the  substance  that 
yields  the  oxygen,  or  from  other  compounds, 
still  there  must  have  been  generated  by  this 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  or  water  as  much 
heat  as  if  an  equal  weight  of  carbon  or  hydro- 
gen had  been  burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas. 

If  we  suppose  that  from  2  equivalents  of 
starch  18  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  disen- 
gaged, and  that  these  18  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen combine  with  9  equivalents  of  carbon, 
from  the  bile,  for  example,  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  in  this  case,  exactly  as  much  heat  must 
be  developed,  as  if  these  9  equivalents  of 
carbon  had  been  directly  burned.  In  this 
form,  therefore,  the  disengagement  of  heat 
as  a  consequence  of  the  formation  of  fat 
would  be  undeniable ;  and  it  could  only  be 
considered  hypothetical,  on  the  supposition 
that  carbon  and  oxygen  were  disengaged 
from  one  and  the  same  substance,  in  the 
proportions  to  yield  carbonic  acid. 

If,  for  example,  we  suppose  that  from  2 
atoms  of  starch,  Ca*H»0*o,  the  elements  of 
9  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  are  separated, 
there  will  remain  a  compound  containing, 
for  15  equivalents  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen 
and  2  of  oxygen  ;  for 

Or,  if  we  assume  that  oxygen  is  separated 
from  starch  in  the  form  both  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  then,  after  subtracting  the 
elements  of  6  equivalents  of  water  and  6  of 
carbonic  acid,  there  would  remain  the  com- 
pound C«H"02;  for 

C24H2oo2o  =  c^O^-f  H60«+  C»*H»*0«. 

Assuming,  then,  the  separation  of  oxygen 
in  either  of  these  forms,  it  remains  to  be  de- 
cided whether  the  carbonic  acid  and  water 
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given  off  were  contained,  (ts  such,  in  the 
starch,  or  not. 

If  they  were  ready  formed  in  the  starch, 
the  separation  might  occur  without  the  dis- 
engagement of  heat ;  but  if  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  were  present  in  any  other  form  in 
the  starch,  (or  in  the  compound  from  which 
the  fat  was  produced,)  it  is  obvious  that  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
must  have  occurred,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  atoms  of  the  carbon  and  of  the  hydrogen 
have  united  with  those  of  the  oxygen,  to 
form  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Now,  so  far  as  chemical  researches  have 
gone,  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
starch,  and  of  the  varieties  of  sugar,  will  justify 
no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  these  sub- 
stances contain  no  ready  formed  carbonic  acid. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  processes  of  metamorphosis  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  separated  from  certain  pre- 
existing compounds;  and  we  know  with 
certainty  that  all  these  processes  are  accom- 
panied by  a  disengagement  of  heat,  exactly 
as  if  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  combined 
directly  with  oxygen. 

Such  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid, 
for  example,  occurs  in  all  processes  of  fer- 
mentation or  putiefaction,  which  are,  with- 
out exception,  accompanied  with  a  genera- 
tion of  heat. 

In  the  fermentation  of  a  saccharine  solu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  a  certain  part 
of  its  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  car- 
bonic acid,  which  separates  as  gas;  and  as 
another  result  of  this  decomposition,  we  ob- 
tain a  volatile  combustible  liquid,  containing 
little  oxygen,  namely,  alcohol. 

If  we  add  to  2  equivalents  of  sugar  the 
elements  of  12  equivalents  of  water,  and 
subtract  from  the  sum  of  the  atoms  24  equi- 
valents of  oxygen,  there  remain  6  equiva- 
lents of  alcohol. 

eq»  alcohol. 

These  24  equivalents  of  oxygen  suffice  to 
oxidize  completely  a  third  equivalent  of 
sugar — that  is,  to  convert  its  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid  and  its  hydrogen  into  water, 
and  by  this  oxidation  we  recover  the  12 
equivalents  of  water  supposed  to  be  added 
in  the  former  part  of  the  process,  exactly  as 
if  this  water  had  taken  no  share  in  it. 

C^H^0^^  +  C^=\2CG^+  12H0. 

According  to  the  ordinary  view,  12  equi- 
valents of  carbonic  acid  separate  from  3  of 
sugar,  yielding  6  of  alcohol — that  is,  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  these  products  as  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  sugar  had  yielded  oxygen  to  the 
remaining  third,  so  as  completely  to  oxidize 
'ts  elements. 

Ca6H«0««=Ca*H»0»*+  12C0».* 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  formulae  and  equa- 
tions employed,  see  the  Introduction  to  the  Ap- 
pendix. 


By  a  comparison  of  tl  ese  two  methods  of 
representing  the  same  cnange,  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  division  or  splitting  of  a 
compound  like  sugar  into  carbonic  acid,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  compound  containing  a 
little  oxygen  on  the  other,  is  in  its  results 
perfectly  equivalent  to  a  separation  of  oxy- 
gen from  a  certain  portion  of  the  compound, 
and  the  oxidation  or  combustion  of  another 
portion  of  it  at  the  expense  of  this  oxy- 
gen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  temperature  of 
a  fermenting  liquid  rises  ;  and  if  we  assume 
that  a  hogshead  of  wort,  holding  1,200  litres 
=  2,400  lbs.,  French  weight,  contains  16 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  in  all  384  lbs.,  then,  dur- 
ing the  fermentation  of  this  sugar,  an  amount 
of  heat  must  be  generated  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  51  lbs.  of  carbon. 

This  is  equal  to  a  quantity  of  heat  by 
which  every  pound  of  the  liquid  might  be 
heated  by  297-90 ;  that  is,  supposing  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  to  occur  in  a 
period  of  time  too  short  to  be  measured. 
This  is  well  known  not  to  be  the  case;  the 
fermentation  lasts  five  or  six  days,  and  each 
pound  of  liquid  receives  the  297*9  degrees 
of  heat  during  a  period  of  120  hours.  In 
each  hour  there  is,  therefore,  set  free  an 
amount  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  each  pound  of  liquid  1-4  degree; 
a  rise  of  temperature  which  is  very  power- 
fully counteracted  by  external  coolmg  and 
by  the  vaporization  of  alcohol  and  water. 

The  formation  of  fat,  like  other  analogous 
phenomena  in  which  oxygen  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  is  consequently 
accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  heat. 
This  change  supplies  to  the  animal  body  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  oxygen  indispens- 
able to  the  vital  processes;  and  this  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which  the  oxygen 
absorbed  by  the  skin  and  lungs  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  convert  into  carbonic  acid  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  adapted  for  this  com 
bination. 

This  excess  of  carbon,  as  it  cannot  be 
employed  to  form  a  part  of  any  organ,  is 
deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  form 
of  tallow  or  oil. 

At  every  period  of  animal  life,  when  there 
occurs  a  disproportion  between  the  carbon 
of  the  food  and  the  inspired  oxygen,  the 
latter  being  deficient,  fat  must  be  formed. 
Oxygen  separates  from  existing  compounds, 
and  this  oxygen  is  given  out  as  carbonic  acid 
or  water.  The  heat  generated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  two  products  contributes  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Every  pound  of  carbon  which  obtains  the 
oxygen  necessary  to  convert  it  into  carbonic 
acid  from  substances  which  thereby  pass 
into  fat,  must  disengage  as  much  heat  as 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  200  lbs.  of 
water  by  70^,— that  is,  from  32^  to  102O. 

Thus,  in  the  formation  of  fat,  the  vital 
force  possesses  a  means  of  counteracting  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  con- 
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sequently  in  that  of  the  heat  indispensable 
for  the  vital  process. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  in  poultry, 
the  maximum  of  fat  is  obtained  by  tying 
the  feet,  and  by  a  medium  temperature. 
These  animals  in  s.uch  circumstances  may 
be  compared  to  a  plant  possessing  in  the 
highest  degree  the  power  of  converting  all 
food  into  parts  of  its  own  structure.  The 
excess  of  the  constituents  of  blood  forms 
flesh  and  other  organized  tissues,  while  that 
of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  is  converted  into  fat. 
When  animals  are  fattened  on  food  destitute 
of  nitrogen,  only  certain  parts  of  their  struc- 
ture increase  in  size.  Thus,  in  a  goose, 
fattened  in  the  method  above  alluded  to,  the 
liver  becomes  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
in  the  same  animal,  when  well  fed  with  free 
motion,  while  we  cannot  say  that  the  or- 
ganized structure  of  the  liver  is  thereby  in- 
creased. The  liver  of  a  goose  fed  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  firm  and  elastic;  that  of  the 
imprisoned  animal  is  soft  and  spongy.  The 
difference  consists  in  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
pansion of  its  cells  which  are  filled  with  fat. 

In  some  diseases,  the  starch,  sugar,  &,c., 
of  the  food  obviously  do  not  undergo  the 
changes  which  enable  them  to  assist  in 
respiration,  and  consequently  to  be  con- 
verted into  fat.  Thus,  in  diabetes  mellitus, 
the  starch  is  only  converted  into  grape  sugar, 
which  is  expelled  from  the  body  without 
further  change. 

In  other  diseases,  as  for  example  in  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  we  find  the  blood 
loaded  with  fat  and  oil;  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bile  there  is  nothing  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  some  of  its 
constituents  may  be  transformed  into  fat. 

XIX.  According  to  what  has  been  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  substances 
of  which  the  food  of  man  is  composed  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes;  into  nitrogenized 
and  non-nitrogenized.  The  former  are  ca- 
pable of  conversion  into  blood;  the  latter 
mcapable  of  this  transformation. 

Out  of  those  substances  which  are  adapted 
to  the  formation  of  blood  are  formed  all  the 
organized  tissues.     The  other  class  of  sub- 
stances, in  the  normal  state  of  health,  serve 
to  support  the  process  of  respiration.     The 
former  may  be  called  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition;  the  latter,  elements  of  respiration. 
Among  the  former  we  reckon — 
Vegetable  fibrine. 
Vegetable  albumen. 
Vegetable  caseine. 
Animal  flesh. 
Animal  blood. 
Among  the  elements  of  respiration  in  our 
food,  aro — 

Fat.  Pectine. 

Starch.  Bassorine. 

Gum.  V^ine. 

Cane  Sugai.  Beer. 

Grape  Sugar.  Spirits. 

Suirar  of  milk. 

XX.  The  most  recent  and  exact  re- 
searches  have  established   as  a  universal 


fact,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  op- 
posed, that  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of 
vegetable  food  have  a  composition  identical 
with  that  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood. 

No  nitrogenized  compound,  the  composi- 
tion  of  which  differs  from  that  of  fibrine, 
albumen,  and  caseine,  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  vital  process  in  animals. 

The  animal  organism  unquestionably  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  forming,  from  the  con- 
stituents of  its  blood,  the  substance  of  its 
membranes  and  cellular  tissue,  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  of  the  organic  part  of  cartilages 
and  bones.  But  the  blood  must  be  supplied 
to  it  ready  formed  in  every  thing  but  its 
form-— that  is,  in  its  chemical  composition. 
If  this  be  not  done,  a  period  is  rapidly  put 
to  the  formation  of  blood,  and  consequently 
to  life. 

This  consideration  enables  us  easily  to 
explain  how  it  happens  that  the  tissues 
yielding  gelatine  or  chondrine,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  gelatine  of  skin  or  of  bones,  are 
not  adapted  for  the  support  of  the  vital  pro- 
cess ;  for  their  composition  is  different  from 
that  of  fibrine  or  albumen.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  those 
parts  of  the  animal  organism  which  form 
the  blood  do  not  possess  the  power  of  effect- 
ing a  transformation  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  gelatine,  or  of  those  tissues 
which  contain  it.  The  gelatinous  tissues, 
the  gelatine  of  the  bones,  the  membranes, 
the  cells,  and  the  skin,  suffer,  in  the  animal 
body,  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and 
moisture,  a  progressive  alteration ;  a  part 
of  these  tissues  is  separated,  and  must  be 
restored  from  the  blood  ;  but  this  alteration 
and  restoration  is  obviously  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits. 

While,  in  the  body  of  a  starving  or  sick 
individual,  the  fat  disappears,  and  the  mus- 
cular tissue  takes  once  more  the  form  of 
blood,  we  find  that  the  tendons  and  mem- 
branes retain  their  natural  condition  ;  the 
limbs  of  the  dead  body  retain  their  connex- 
ions, which  depend  on  the  gelatinous  tis- 
sues. 

On  the  other  hand ,  we  see  that  the  gelatine 
of  bones  devoured  by  a  dog  entirely  disap- 
pears, while  only  the  bone  earth  is  found  in 
his  excrements.  The  same  is  true  of  man, 
when  fed  on  food  rich  in  gelatine,  as,  for 
example,  strong  soup.  The  gelatine  is  not 
to  be  found  either  m  the  urine  or  in  the 
faeces,  and  consequently  must  have  under- 
gone a  change,  and  must  have  serv«>d  some 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy.  It  is  clear, 
that  the  gelatine  must  be  expelled  from  the 
body  in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which 
it  was  introduced  as  food. 

When  we  consider  the  transformation  ol 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  into  a  part  of  an 
organ  composed  of  fibrine,  the  identity  in 
composition  of  the  two  substances  renders 
the  change  easily  conceivable.  Indeed  we 
find  the  change  of  a  dissolved  substance  into 
an  insoluble  organ  of  vitality,  chemically 
speaking,  natural  and  easily  explained,  or 
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account  of  this  very  identity  of  composition. 
Hence  the  opinion  is  not  unworthy  of  a 
closer  investigation,  that  gelatine,  when 
taken  in  the  dissolved  state,  is  again  con- 
verted, in  the  body,  into  cellular  tissue, 
membrane  and  cartilage ;  that  it  may  serve 
for  the  reproduction  of  such  parts  of  these 
tissues  as  have  been  wasted,  and  for  their 
growth. 

And  when  the  powers  of  nutrition  in  the 
whole  body  are  affected  by  a  change  of  the 
health,  then,  even  should  the  power  of  form- 
ing blood  remain  the  same,  the  organic  force 
by  which  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
transformed  into  cellular  tissue  and  mem- 
branes must  necessarily  be  enfeebled  by 
sickness.  In  the  sick  man,  the  intensity  of 
the  vital  force,  its  power  to  produce  meta- 
morphoses, must  be  diminished  as  well  in 
the  stomach  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 


In  this  condition,  the  uniform  experience  of 
practical  physicians  shows  that  ^'jelatincms 
matters  in  a  dissolved  state  exercise  a  most 
decided  influence  on  the  state  of  the  health. 
Given  in  a  form  adapted  for  assimilation, 
they  serve  to  husband  the  vital  force,  just 
as  may  be  done,  in  the  case  of  the  stomach, 
by  due  preparation  of  the  food  in  general. 
Brittleness  in  the  bones  of  graminivorous 
animals  is  clearly  owing  to  a  weakness  in 
those  parts  of  the  organism  whose  function 
it  is  to  convert  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
into  cellular  tissue  and  membrane ;  and  if 
we  can  trust  to  the  reports  of  physicians 
who  have  resided  in  the  East,  the  Turkish 
women,  in  their  diet  of  rice,  and  in  the  fre- 
quent use  of  enemata  of  strong  soufp,  have 
united  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
formation  both  of  cellular  tissue  and  of 
fat. 


PART  II. 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  TISSUES. 


1.  The  absolute  identity  of  composition 
m  the  chief  constituents  of  blood  and  the  ni- 
trogenized  compounds  in  vegetable  food 
would,  some  years  ago,  have  furnished  a 
plausible  reason  for  denying  the  accuracy  of 
the  chemical  analysis  leading  to  such  a  re- 
sult. At  that  period,  experiment  had  not  as 
yet  demonstrated  the  existence  of  numerous 
compounds,  both  containing  nitrogen  and 
devoid  of  that  element,  which  with  the 
greatest  diversity  in  external  characters,  yet 
possess  the  very  same  composition  in  100 
parts;  nay,  many  of  which  even  contain  the 
same  absolute  amount  of  equivalents  of  each 
element.  Such  examples  are  now  very  fre- 
quent, and  are  known  by  the  names  of 
isomeric  and  polymeric  compounds. 

2.  Cyanuric  acid,  for  example,  is  a  nitro- 
genized  compound  which  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  transparent  octahedrons,  easily  so- 
luble in  water  and  in  acids,  and  very  per- 
manent. Cyamelide  is  a  second  body,  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  white 
and  opaque  like  porcelain  or  magnesia. 
Hydrated  cyanic  acid  is  a  third  compound, 
which  is  a  liquid  more  volatile  than  pure 
acetic  acid,  which  blisters  the  skin,  and  can- 
not be  brought  in  contact  with  water  with- 
out being  instantaneously  resolved  into  new 
products.  These  three  substances  not  only 
yield,  on  analysis,  absolutely  the  same  rela- 
tive weights  of  the  same  elements,  but  they 
may  be  converted  and  reconverted  into  one 
another,  even  m  hermetically  closed  vessels 
—that  is,  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign 
matter.  (See  Appendix,  21.)  Again,  among 
those  substances  which  contain  no  nitrogen, 
we  have  aldehyde,  a  combustible  liquid  mis- 
cible  with  water,  which  boils  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  hand,  attracts  oxygen  from  the 
atjnosphere   with   avidity,  arid   is  thereby 


changed  into  acetic  acid.  This  compound 
cannot  be  preserved,  even  in  close  vessels  ; 
for  after  some  hours  or  days,  its  consistence, 
its  volatility,  and  its  power  of  absorbing 
oxygen,  all  are  changed.  It  deposits  long, 
hard,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  at  212^ 
are  not  volatilized,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
is  no  longer  aldehyde.  It  now  boils  at  140^, 
cannot  be  mixed  with  water,  and  when 
cooled  to  a  moderate  degree  crystallizes  in  a 
form  like  ice.  Nevertheless,  analysis  has 
proved,  that  these  three  bodies,  so  different 
in  their  characters,  are  identical  in  composi- 
tion. ^21.) 

3.  A  similar  group  of  three  occurs  in  the 
case  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine.  They 
differ  in  external  character,  but  contain 
exactly  the  same  proportions  of  organic  ele- 
ments. 

When  animal  albumen,  fibrine,  and  ca- 
seine are  dissolved  in  a  moderately  stroni^ 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  solution 
is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, these  substances  are  decomposed.  The 
addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  causes, 
in  all  three,  the  separation  of  a  gelatinous 
translucent  precipitate,  which  has  exactly 
the  same  characters  and  composition,  from 
whichever  of  the  three  substances  above 
mentioned  it  has  been  obtained. 

Mulder,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery 
of  this  compound,  found,  by  exact  and  care- 
ful analysis,  that  it  contains  the  same  organic 
elements,  and  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, as  the  animal  matters  from  which  it  is 
prepared  ;  insomuch,  that  if  we  deduct  from 
the  analysis  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine, 
the  ashes  they  yield  when  incinerated,  as 
well  as  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  they 
contam,  and  then  calculate  the  remainder 
for  100  parts,  we  obtain  the  same  result  an 
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in  the  analysis  of  the  precipitate  above  de- 
scribed, prepared  by  potash,  which  is  free 
from  inorganic  matter.  (22.) 

Viewed  in  this  Hght,  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  blood  and  the  caseine  of  milk  may  be 
regarded  as  compounds  of  phosphates  and 
other  salts,  and  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
with  a  compound  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen,  in  which  the  relative 
proportion  of  these  elements  is  invariable ; 
and  this  compound  may  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  and  starting  point  of  all 
other  animal  tissues,  because  these  are  all 
produced  from  the  blood. 

These  considerations  induced  Mulder  to 
give  to  this  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
albumen,  &c.,  by  potash,  the  name  of  pro- 
teine  (from  Tr^otTtuot,  "  I  take  the  first  rank.") 
The  blood,  or  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
are  consequently  compounds  of  this  proteine 
with  variable  proportions  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances. 

Mulder  further  ascertained,  that  the  in- 
soluble nitrogenized  constituent  of  wheat 
flour  (vegetable  fibrine,)  when  treated  with 
potash,  yields  the  very  same  product,  pro- 
teine; and  it  has  recently  been  proved  that 
vegetable  albumen  and  caseine  are  acted  on 
by  potash  precisely  as  animal  albumen  and 
caseine  are. 

4.  As  far,  therefore,  as  our  researches 
have  gone,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law, 
founded  on  experience,  that  vegetables  pro- 
duce, in  their  organism,  compounds  of  pro- 
teine ;  and  that  out  of  these  compounds  of 
proteine  the  various  tissues  and  parts  of  the 
animal  body  are  developed  by  the  vital  force, 
with  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  the  elements  of  water.* 

Now,  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  proteine  exists  ready  formed  in  these 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  although 
the  difference  in  their  properties  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  their  elements  are  not  arranged 
in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  hypothesis  of 
the  pre-existence  of  proteine,  as  a  point  of 
departure  in  developing  and  comparing  their 
properties,  is  exceedingly  convenient.  At 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  elements  of 
these  compounds  assume  the  same  arrange- 
ments when  acted  on  by  potash  at  a  high 
temperature. 

All  the  organic  nitrogenized  constituents 
of  the  body,  how  different  soever  they  may 
be  in  composition,  are  derived  from  proteine. 
They  are  formed  from  it,  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  the  elements  of  water  or  of 
oxygen,  and  by  resolution  into  two  or  more 
compounds. 


The  experiment  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  life  of  geese 
by  means  of  boiled  white  of  egg,  may  be  easily 
explained,  when  we  reflect  that  a  graminivorous 
animal,  especially  when  deprived  of  free  motion, 
cannot  obtain,  from  the  transformation  or  waste 
ot  the  tissues  alone,  enough  of  carbon  for  the  re- 
spiratory process.  2  lbs.  of  albumen  contain  only 
3^  oz.  of  carbon,  of  which,  among  the  last  pro- 
lucts  of  transformation,  a  fourth  part  is  given  off 
tn  lie  form  of  uric  acid. 


5.  This  proposition  must  be  received  as 
an  undeniable  truth,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
developement  of  the  young  animal  in  the 
egg  of  a  fowl.  The  egg  can  be  shown  to 
contain  no  other  nitrogenized  compound  ex- 
cept albumen.  The  albumen  of  the  yolk  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  white;  (23)  the 
yolk  contains,  besides,  only  a  yellow  fat,  in 
which  cholesterine  and  iron  may  be  detected. 
Yet  we  see  in  the  process  of  incubation, 
during  which  no  food  and  no  foreign  matter, 
except  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  introduced, 
or  can  take  part  in  the  developement  of  the 
animal,  that  out  of  the  albumen,  feathers, 
claws,  globules  of  the  blood,  fibrine,  mem- 
brane and  cellular  tissue,  arteries  and  veins, 
are  produced.  The  ^i  of  the  yolk  may 
have  contributed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
formation  of  the  nerves  and  brain ;  but  the 
carbon  of  this  fat  cannot  have  been  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  organized  tissues  in 
whick  vitality  resides,  because  the  albumen 
of  the  white  and  of  the  yolk  already  con- 
tains, for  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present, 
exactly  the  proportion  of  carbon  required 
for  the  formation  of  these  tissues. 

6.  The  true  starting-point  for  all  the 
tissues  is,  consequently,  albumen;  all  ni- 
trogenized articles  of  food,  whether  de- 
rived from  the  animal  or  from  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  are  converted  into  albumen 
before  they  can  take  part  in  the  process  of 
nutrition. 

All  the  food  consumed  by  an  animal  be- 
comes in  the  stomach  soluble,  and  capable 
of  entering  into  the  circulation.  In  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  solution  is  effected,  only 
one  fluid,  besides  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
takes  a  part;  it  is  that  which  is  secreted  by 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  most  decisive  experiments  of  physio- 
logists have  shown  that  the  process  of 
chymification  is  independent  of  the  vital 
force ;  that  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely 
chemical  action,  exactly  similar  to  those 
processes  of  decomposition  or  transforma- 
tion which  are  known  as  putrefaction,  fer- 
mentation or  decay  (eremacausis). 

7.  When  expressed  in  the  simplest  form, 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  process  of  transformation — that 
is,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elementary 
particles,  or  atoms,  of  a  compound,  yielding 
two  or  more  new  groups  or  compounds,  and 
caused  by  contact  with  other  substances, 
the  elementary  particles  of  which  are  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  transformation  or  decom- 
position. It  is  a  communication,  or  an  im- 
parting of  a  state  of  motion,  which  the 
atoms  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  motion  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  in  other  bodies,  whose 
elementary  particles  are  held  together  only 
by  a  feeble  attraction. 

8.  Thus  the  clear  gastric  juice  contains  a 
substance  in  a  state  of  transformation,  by 
the  contact  of  which  with  those  constituents 
of  the  food  which,  by  themselves,  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  the  latter  acquire,  in  virtue 
of  a  new  grouping  of  their  atoms,  the  pro- 
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perty  of  dissolving  in  that  fluid.    During 
digestion,  liie  gastric  juice,  when  separated, 
is  found  to  contain  a  free  mineral  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  checks  all  further  change. 
That  the  food  is  rendered  soluble  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the   vitality  of  the  digestive 
organs  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  the 
most  beautiful  experiments.   Food,  enclosed 
in  perforated  metallic  tubes,  so  that  it  could 
not  come   into  contact   with  the  stomach, 
was  found  to  disappear  as  rapidly,  and  to  be 
as  perfectly  digested,  as  if  the  covering  had 
been  absent;  and  fresh  gastric  juice,  out  of 
the  body,  when  boiled  white  of  egg,  or  mus- 
cular fibre,  were  kept  in  contact  with  it  for 
a   time   at   the   temperature   of  the    body, 
caused  these   substances   to  lose   the  solid 
form  and  to  dissolve  in  the  liquid. 

9.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  sijb- 
stance  which  is  present  in  the  gastric  juice 
in  a  stale  of  change  is  a  product  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  stomach  .itself.     Nc^  sub- 
stances possess,  in  so  high  a  degree  as  those 
arising  from  the  progressive  decomposition 
of  the  tissues  containing  gelatine  or  chon- 
drine,  the  property  of  exciting  a  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  other 
compounds.     When  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  any  animal,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  calf,  is  cleaned  by  con- 
tinued washing  with  water,  it  produces  no 
effect  whatever,  if  brought  into  contact  with 
a  solution  of  sugar,  with  milk  or  other  sub- 
stances.    But  if  the  same  membrane  be  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  air,  or  dried,  and 
then  placed  in  contact  wjth  such  substances, 
the  sugar  is 'changed,  ac(5ordin^  to  the  state 
of   decomposition   of   the    animal    matter, 
either  into  lactic  acid,  into  mannite  and  niu- 
cilage,  or  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid; 
while  milk  is  instantly  coagulated.    An  or- 
dinary animal  bladder  retains,  when  dry,  all 
its   properties    unchanged;    but   when   ex- 
posed to  air  and  moisture,  it   undergoes  a 
change  not  indicated  by  any  obvious  exter- 
nal signs.     If,  in  this  state,  it  be  placed  in  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  milk,  that  substance  is 
quickly  changed  into  lactic  acid. 

10.  The  fresh  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  a  calf,  digested  with  weak  mu- 
riatic acid,  gives  to  this  fluid  no  power  of 
dissolving  boiled  flesh  or  coagulated  white 
of  egg.  But  if  previously  allowed  to  dry, 
or  if  left  for  a  time  in  water,  it  then  yields, 
to  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  a 
substance  in  minute  quantity,  the  decompo- 
sition of  which  is  already  commenced,  and 
is  completed  in  the  solution.  If  coagulated 
albumen  be  placed  in  this  solution,  the  state 
of  decomposition  is  communicated  to  it, 
tirst  at  the  edges,  which  become  translucent, 
pass  into  a  mucilage,  and  finally  dissolve. 
The  same  change  gradually  affects  the 
whole  mass,  and  at  last  it  is  entirely  dis- 
solved, with  the  exception  of  fatty  particles, 
which  render  the  solution  turbid.  Oxygen 
IS  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body  by  the 
arterial  blood ;  moisture  is  every  where  pre- 
sent 3  and  thus  we  have  united  the  chief 


conditions  of  all  transformations  in  the  ani- 
mal body. 

Thus,  as  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  the 
presence  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion or  transformation,  which  has  been 
called  diastase,  effects  the  solution  of  the 
starch— that  is,  its  conversion  into  sugar ; 
so,  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
substance  of  the  stomach,  being  itself  in  a 
state  of  metamorphosis  which  is  completed 
in  the  stomach,  effects  the  dissolution  of  all 
such  parts  of  the  food  as  are.  capable  of  as- 
suming a  soluble  form.  In  certain  diseases, 
there  are  produced  from  the  starch,  sugar, 
&c.,  of  the  food,  lactic  acid  and  mucilage. 
(24.)  These  are  the  very  same  pcoducts 
which  we  can  produce  out  of  sugar  by 
means  of  membrane  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition out  of  the  body ;  but  in  a  normal  state 
of  health,  no  lactic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
stomach. 

11.  The  property  possessed  by  many  sub- 
stances, such  as  starch  and  the  varieties  of 
sugar,  by  contact  with  animal  substances  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  to  pass  into  lactic 
acid,   has   induced    physiologists,   without 
farther  inquiry,  to  assume  the  fact  of  the 
production  of  lactic  acid  during  digestion 
and  the  power  which  this  acid  has  of  dis- 
solving phosphate  of  lime  has  led  them  H 
ascribe  to  it  the  character  of  a  general  sol 
vent.     But   neither   Prout  nor   Braconno 
could  detect  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice, 
and  even  Lehmann  (see  his  "  Lehrbuch  der 
Physiologischen  Chemie,"  tom.  i.  p.  285) 
obtained  from  the  gastric  juice  of  a  cat  only 
microscopic  crystals,  which  he  took  for  lac- 
tate of  zinc,  although  their  chemical  cha- 
racter could  not  be  ascertained.     The  pre- 
sence of  free  muriatic  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice,  first  observed  by  Prout,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  all  those  chemists  who  have  ex- 
amined that  fluid  since.     This  muriatic  acid 
is  obviously  derived  from  common  salt,  the 
soda  of  which  plays  a  very  decided  part  in 
the  conversion  of  fibrine  and  caseine  into 

blood.  ,     . 

Muriatic  acid  yields  to  no  other  acid  m 
the  power  of  dissolving  bone  earth,  and 
even  acetic  acid,  in  this  respect,  is  equal  to 
lactic  acid.  There  is  consequently  no  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  diges- 
tive process ;  and  we  know  with  certainty, 
that  in  artificial  digestion  it  is  not  formed. 
Berzelius  indeed  has  found  lactic  acid  in  the 
blood  and  flesh  of  animals ;  but  when  hi3 
experiments  were  made,  chemists  were 
ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  facility  and 
rapidity  with  which  this  acid  is  formed 
from  a  number  of  substances  containing  its 
elements,  when  in  contact  with  animal 
matter. 

In  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog,  Braconnot 
found,  along  with  free  muriatic  acid,  distinct 
traces  of  a  salt  of  iron,  which  he  at  first 
held  to  be  an  accidental  admixture.  But  m 
the  gastric  juice  of  a  second  dog,  collected 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  iron  was  again 
found.    (Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.  lix.  p.  249. 
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This  occurrence  of  iron  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
blood. 

12.  In  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on 
the  food,  no  other  element  takes  a  share, 
except  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  elements  of  water.     This  oxygen  is  in- 
troduced directly  into  the  stomach.     During 
the  mastication  of  the  food,  there  is  secreted 
into  the  mouth  from  organs  specially  des- 
tined to  this  function,  a  fluid,  the  saliva, 
which  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of 
enclosing  air  in  the  shape  of  froth,  in  a  far 
higher  degree   than  even  soapsuds.     This 
air,  by  rneans  of  the  saliva,  reaches  the  sto- 
mach with  the  food,  and  there  its  oxygen 
enters  into  combination,  while  its  nitrogen 
is  given  out  through   the  skin  and  lungs. 
The  longer  digestion  continues,  that  is,  the 
greater  resistance  offered  to  the  solvent  ac- 
tion by  the  food,  the  more  saliva,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  air  enters  the  stomach. 
Rumination,  in  certain  graminivorous  ani- 
mals, has  plainly  for  one  object  a  renewed 
and  repeated  introduction  of  oxygen;  for 
a  more  minute  mechanical  division  of  the 
food  only  shortens   the  time   required   for 
solution. 

The  unequal  quantities  of  air  which  reach 
the  stomach  with  the  saliva  in  different 
classes  of  animals  explain  the  accurate  ob- 
servations made  by  physiologists,  who  have 
established  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact,  that 
animals  give  out  pure  nitrogen  through  the 
skin  and  lungs,  in  variable  quantity.  This 
fact  is  so  much  the  more  important,  as  it 
furnishes  the  most  decisive  proof,  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  apphed  to  no  use  in 
the  animal  economy. 

The  fact  that  nitrogen  is  given  out  by  the 
skin  and  lungs,  is  explained  by  the  property 
which  animal  membranes  possess  of  allow- 
ing all  gases  to  permeate  them,  a  property 
which  can  be  shown  to  exist  by  the  most 
simple  experiments.  A  bladder,  filled  with 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  or  hvdrogen  gas,  if 
tightly  closed  and  suspended  in  the  air,  loses 
in  24  hours  the  whole  of  the  enclosed  gas ; 
by  a  kind  of  exchange,  it  passes  outwards 
into  the  atmosphere,  while  its  place  is  occu- 
pied by  atmospherical  air.  A  portion  of 
intestine,  a  stomach,  or  a  piece  of  skin  or 
membrane,  acts  precisely  as  the  bladder,  if 
filled  with  any  gas.  This  permeability  to 
gases  is  a  mechanical  property,  common  to 
all  animal  tissues ;  and  it  is  found  in  the 
same  degree  in  the  living  as  in  the  dead 
tissue. 

It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  wounds  of 
the  lungs  a  peculiar  condition  is  produced, 
m  which,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only 
oxygen  but  atmospherical  air,  with  its  whole 
amount  (4ths)  of  nitrogen,  penetrates  into 
the  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  air  is  carried 
by  the  circulation  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
so  that  every  part  is  inflated  or  puffed  up 
with  the  air,  as  with  water  in  dropsy.  This 
state  ceases,  without  pain,  as  soon  as  the 
entrance  of  the  air  through  the  wound  is 


stopped.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  thus  accumulated  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  enters  into  combination,  while 
its  nitrogen  is  expired  through  the  skin  and 
lungs. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  in  many 
graminivorous  animals,  when  the  digestive 
organs  have  been  overloaded  with  fresh  juicy 
vegetables,  these  substances  undergo  in  the 
stomach  the   same   decomposition  as  they 
would  at  the  same  temperature  out  of  the 
body.     They  pass    into    fermentation    and 
putrefaction,  whereby  so  great  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas   and   of  inflammable 
gas  is  generated,  that  these  organs  are  enor- 
mously distended,  sometimes  even  to  burst- 
ing.   From  the  structure  of  their  stomach  or 
stomachs,  these  gases  cannot  escape  through 
the  oesophagus  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  the  distended  body  of  the  animal  be- 
comes less  swollen,  and  at  the  end  of  tw^enty- 
four  hours  no  trace  of  the  gases  is  left.  (25.) 
Finally,  if  we  consider  the  fatal  accidents 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  wine  countries 
from  the  drinking  of  what  is  called  feather- 
white  wine  {derfederweisse  Wein,)  we  can 
no  longer  doubt  that  gases   of  every  kind, 
whether  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  pos- 
sess the  property  of  permeating  animal  tis- 
sues, as  water   penetrates   unsized    paper. 
This  poisonous  wine  is  wine  still  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  which  is  increased  by  the 
heat  of  the  stomach.     The  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  disengaged  penetrates  through  the 
parietes  of  the   stomach,  through  the  dia- 
phragm, and   through   all   the    intervening 
membranes,  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
out  of  which  it  displaces  the  atmospherical 
air.     The  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia  caused  by  an  irrespirable  gas ; 
and  the  surest  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is  the  fact,  that  the 
inhalation   of  ammonia   (which    combines 
with  it)  is  recognized  as  the  best   antidote 
against  this  kind  of  poisoning. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  effervescing  wines 
and  of  soda-water,  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, or  of  water  saturated  with  this  gas,  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  enema,  is  given  out 
again  through  the  skin  and  lungs  ;  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  with  the  food  in 
the  saliva. 

No  doubt  a  part  of  these  gases  may  enter 
the  venous  circulation  through  the  absorb- 
ent and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thus  reach 
the  lungs,  where  they  are  exhaled  ;  but  the 
presence  of  membranes  offers  not  the  slight- 
est obstacle  to  their  passing  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  It  is,  in  fact,'  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  absorbents  and  lympha- 
tics have  any  peculiar  tendency  to  absorb 
air,  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  and  convey  these 
gases  into  the  circulation,  since  the  int(^stines, 
the  stomach,  and  all  spaces  in  the  body  not 
filled  with  solid  or  liquid  matters,  contain 
gases,  which  only  quit  their  position  when 
their  volume  exceeds  a  certain  point,  and 
which,    ?onsequently,   are    not    absorbed. 
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More  especially  in  reference  to  nitrogen,  we 
roust  suppose  that  it  is  removed  from  the 
stomach  by  some  more  direct  means,  and 
not  by  the  blood,  which  fluid  must  already, 
in  passing  through  the  lungs,  have  become 
saturated  with  that  gas,  that  is,  must  have 
absorbed  a  quantity  of  it,  proportioned  to  its 
solvent  power,  like  any  other  liquid.  Bv  the 
respiratory  motions,  all  the  gases  which  till 
the  otherwise  empty  spaces  of  the  body  are 
urged  towards  the  chest ;  for  by  the  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  expansion  of  the 
chest  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  in  con- 
8equen<:e  of  which  air  is  forced  into  the 
ches*:  from  all  sides  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  equilibrum  is,  no  doubt,  restored, 
for  the  most  part,  through  the  windpipe,  but 
all  the  gases  in  the  body  must,  nevertheless, 
receive  an  impulse  towards  the  chest.  In 
birds  and  tortoises  these  arrangements  are 
reversed.  If  we  assume  that  a  man  intro- 
duces into  the  stomach  in  each  minute  only 
Jth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  with  the  sahva, 
this  makes  in  eighteen  hours  135  cubic 
inches ;  and  if  Jth  be  deducted  as  oxygen, 
there  will  still  remain  108  cubic  inches  of 
nitrogen,  which  occupy  the  space  of  3  lbs. 
of  water.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
amount  of  the  nitrogen  thus  swallowed,  it 
is  certain  that  the  whole  of  it  is  given  out 
again  by  the  mouth,  nose,  and  skin  ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  very  large  quantity 
of  nitrogen  found  in  the  intestines  of  exe- 
cuted criminals  by  Magendie,  as  well  as  the 
entire  absence  of  oxygen  in  these  organs, 
(26,)  we  must  assume  that  air,  and  conse- 
quently" nitrogen,  enters  the  stomach  by  re- 
sorption through  the  skin,  and  is  afterwards 
exhaled  by  the  lungs. 

When  animals  are  made  to  respire  in  gases 
containing  no  nitrogen,  more  of  that  gas 
is  exhaled,  because  in  this  case  the  nitrogen 
within  the  body  acts  towards  the  external 
space  as  if  the  latter  were  a  vacuum.  (See 
Graham  "  On  the  Diffusion  of  Gases.") 

The  differences  in  the  amount  of  expired 
nitrogen  in  different  classes  of  animals  are 
thus  easily  explained ;  the  herbivora  swal- 
low with  the  saliva  more  air  than  the  carni- 
vora;  they  expire  more  nitrogen  than  the 
latter, — less  when  fasting  than  immediately 
after  taking  food. 

13.  In  the  same  way  as  muscular  fibre, 
when  separated  from  the  body,  communi- 
cates the  state  of  decomposition  existing  in 
its  elements  to  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  so 
a  certain  product,  arising  by  means  of  the 
vital  process,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  parts  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  other  digestive  organs, 
while  its  own  metamorphosis  is  accom- 
plished in  the  stomach,  acts  on  the  food. 
The  insoluble  matters  become  soluble — they 
are  digested. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  hard-boiled 
white  of  eggf  or  fibrine,  when  rendered  so- 
luble by  certain  liquids,  by  organic  acids, 
or  Wfr-ak  alkaline  solutions,  retain  all  thpir 
properties  except  the  solid  form  (cohesion) 


without  the  slightest  change.  Their  ele- 
mentary molecules,  without  doubt  assume 
a  new  arrangement ;  they  do  not,  however, 
separate  into  two  or  more  groups,  but  re- 
main united  together. 

The  very  same  thing  occurs  in  the  di- 
gestive process ;  in  the  normal  state,  the  food 
only  undergoes  a  change  in  its  state  of  co- 
hesion, becoming  fluid  without  any  other 
change  of  properties. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  forming  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  digestive 
process,  which  is  here  reckoned  among 
those  chemical  metamorphoses  which  have 
been  called  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
consists  in  our  involuntary  recollection  of 
the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  and  of  animal  sub- 
stances, (putrefaction,)  which  phenomena 
we  naturally  associate  with  any  similar 
change;  but  there  are  numbeUess  cases  in 
which  a  complete  chemical  metamorphosis 
of  the  elements  of  a  compound  occurs  with- 
out the  smallest  disengagement  of  gas,  arid 
it  is  chiefly  these  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  if  we  would  acquire  a  clear  and  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  chemical  notion  or  concep- 
tion of  the  digestive  process. 

All  substances  which  can  arrest  the  phe- 
nomena of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  in 
liquids,  also  arrest  digestion  when  taken  into 
the  stomach.  The  action  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  matters  in  coffee  and  tobacco  smoke, 
of  creosote,  of  mercurials,  &c.,  &c.,  is  on 
this  account  worthy  of  peculiar  attention 
with  reference  to  dietetics. 

The  identity  in  composition  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  blood  and  of  the  niirogenized 
constituents  of  vegetable  food  has  certainly 
furnished,  in   an    unexpected    manner,   an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  putrefying  blood, 
white  of  egg,  flesh,  and  cheese  produce  the 
same  effects  in  a  solution  of  sugar  as  yeast 
or  ferment ;  that  sugar,  in  contact  with  these 
substances,  according  to  the  particular  stage 
of  decomposition  in   which  the  putrefying 
matters  may  be,  yields,  at  one  time,  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  ;  at  another,  lactic  acid, 
mannite,  and  mucilage.     The   explanation 
is  simply   this,  that   ferment,  or   yeast,  is 
nothing  but  vegetable   fibrine,  albumen,  or 
caseine  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  these 
substances   having   the    same    composition 
with   the  constituents    of   flesh,    blood,   or 
cheese.     The  putrefaction  of  these  animal 
matters  is  a  process  identical  with  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  vegetable  matters  identical 
with  them  ;  it  is  a  separation  or  splitting  up 
into    new  and    less    complex    compounds. 
And  if  we  consider  the  transformation  of 
the  elements  of  the  animal  body  (the  waste 
of  matter  in  animals)  as  a  chemical  process 
which  goes  on  under  the  influence  of^  the 
vital  fbrce,  then  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
matters  out  of  the  body  is  a  division  into 
simpler    compounds,    in    which    the    Viial 
force  takes  no  share.    The  action  in  both 
cases  is  the  same,  only  the  products  diff-r. 
The  practice  of  medicine  has  furnished  the 
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most  beautiful  and  interesting  observations 
on  the  action  of  empyreumatic  substances, 
such  as  wood,  vinegar,  creosote,  &c.,  on 
malignant  wounds  and  ulcers.  In  such 
morbid  phenomena  two  actions  are  going 
on  together;  one  metamorphosis,  which 
strives  to  complete  itself  under  the  influence 
of  the  vital  force,  and  another,  independent 
of  that  force.  The  latter  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, which  is  entirely  suppressed  or  arrested 
by  empyreumatic  substances ;  and  this  effect 
is  precisely  opposed  to  the  poisonous  influ- 
ence exercised  on  the  organism  by  putrefy- 
ing blood  when  introduced  into  a  fresh 
wound. 

14.  The   formula  C  H*»   N'O"*  is   that 
which  most  accurately  expresses  the  com- 
position of  proteine,  or  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  organic  elements  in  the  blood, 
as  ascertained  by  analysis.  Albumen,  fibrine, 
and  caseine  contain  proteine;  caseine  con- 
tains, besides,  sulphur,  but  no  phosphorus  ; 
albumen  and  fibrine  contain  both  these  sub- 
stances  chemically   combined — the  former 
more  sulphur  than  the  latter.     We  cannot 
directly  ascertain   in  what  form  the  phos- 
phorus exists.     But  we  have  decided  proof 
that  the  sulphur  cannot  be  in  the  oxidized 
state.     All  these  substances,   when  heated 
with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  potash, 
yield  the  sulphur  which  we  find  in  the  solu- 
tion as  sulphuret  of  potassium  ;  and  on  the 
addition   of  an  acid  it  is  given  off  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.     When  pure  fibrine  or 
ordinary  albumen  is  dissolved   in   a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  and  acetate   of  lead   is 
added  to  the  solution,  in   such  proportion 
that  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  lead  remains 
dissolved   in    the   potash,   the   mixture,   if 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  becomes  black  ' 
like  ink,  and   sulphuret  of  lead  is  deposited  ' 
as  a  fine  black  powder. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  by  the 
action  of  the  alkali  the  sulphur  is  removed 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  phosphorus 
as  phosphoric  or  phosphorus  acid.  Since, 
in  inis  case,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
eliminated  on  the  one  hand,  and  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  on  the  other,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  fibrine  and  albumen,  when 
anaiyzpd  with  their  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
would  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  than  is  found  in  proteine.  But 
ims  cannot  be  shown  in  the  analysis;  for 
fibrine,^ for  example,  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain 0-30  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Assuming, 
tnon,  that  this  sulphur  is  eliminated  by  the 
aiKali  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  pro- 
teine would  yield  0-0225  per  cent,  less  hy- 
drogen than  fibrine;  instead  of  the  mean 
amount  of  7062  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  the 
proteine  should  yield  7-04  per  cent.  In  like 
manner,  by  the  elimination  of  the  phos- 
phorus in  combination  with  oxycren,  the 
amount  of  oxvjren  in  fibrine  would  be  re- 
duced from  22-715— 2200  per  cent,  to  22-5— 


For  the  method  of  converting  this  and  other 
formula  into  propoitions  per  cent.,  see  Appendix. 


21-8  per  cent,  in  proteine.  But  the  limits  of 
error  in  our  analyses  are,  on  an  average, 
beyond  ^^th  per  cent,  in  the  hydrogen,  a'nd 
beyond  /gths  per  cent,  in  the  oxygen  ;  while 
in  the  supposed  case  the  difference  in  the 
hydrogen  would  not  be  greater  than  jJijjth 
per  cent. 

Finally,  if  we  reflect,  thai  the  elimination 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  the  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  does  not  exclude  the  addi- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water,  and  if  we  as- 
sume that  fibrine  and  albumen,  in  passing 
into  proteine,  do  combine  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  an  occurrence  which  is 
highly  probable,  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
these  compounds  shall  ever  enable  us  to  de- 
cide such  questions,  or  to  fix  the  chemical 
view  of  the  relation  of  proteine  to  albumen, 
fibrine,  or  caseine,  farther  than  has  been 
done  above. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  unoxidized  phosphorus  in  albumen 
and  fibrine  from  the  formation  of  sulphuret 
of  potassium  when  they  are  acted  on  by 
potash,  supposing  the  oxygen  of  the  potash 
to  have  formed  phosphoric  acid  with  the 
phosphorus;  but  caseine,  which  contains 
no  phosphorus,  yields  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, just  like  the  other  substances;  and 
here  its  formation  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
unless  we  admit  the  previous  production  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the  mere  boiling 
of  flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  making  soup, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  Chevreul  has 
shown,  is  disengaged. 

Moreover,  the  proportion  of  sulphur,  foi 
the  same  amount  of  phosphorus,  is  not  the 
same  in  fibrine  and  albumen,  from  which  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  but  that  the 
formation  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  has  no 
relation  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus.  Sul- 
phuret of  potassium  is  formed  from  caseine, 
which  is  not  supposed  to  contain  any  un- 
combined  phosphorus;  and  it  is  formed, 
also,  from  albumen,  which  contains  only 
half  as  much  phosphorus  as  fibrine. 

Every  attempt  to  give  the  true  absolute 
amount  of  the  atoms  in  fibrine  and  albumen 
in  a  rational  formula,  in  which  the  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  taken,  not  in  fractions, 
but  m  entire  equivalents,  must  be  fruitless, 
because  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  deter- 
mine with  perfect  accuracy  the  exceedingly 
minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
in  such  compounds ;  and  because  a  variation 
in  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  smaller  in 
extent  than  the  usual  limit  of  errors  of  ob- 
servation, will  affect  the  number  of  atoms 

of  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  oxygen  to  the  extpnf 
of  10  atoms  or  more. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  our- 
selves in  our  expectations  of  what  chemical 
analysis  can  do.  We  know,  with  certainty, 
that  the  numbers  representing  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  organic  elements  are  the 
same  in  albumen  and  fibrine,  and  hence  we 
conclude  that  they  have  the  same  composi- 
tion.   This  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the 
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fact,  that  we  do  not  tnowthe  absolute  num- 
ber of  the  atoms  of  their  elements,  which 
have  united  to  form  the  compound  atom. 

15.  A  formula  for  proieine  is  nothing 
more  than  the  nearest  and  most  exact  ex- 
pression in  equivalents,  of  Ine  resu.i  of  the 
best  analyses ;  it  is  a  fact  establisned  so  far, 
free  from  doubt,  and  this  alone  is,  for  the 
present,  valuable  to  us. 

If  we  reflect,  that  from  the  albumen  and 
fibrine  of  the  body  all  the  other  tissues  are 
derived,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  can 
only  occur  in  two  ways.  Either  certain 
elements  have  been  added  to,  or  removed 
from,  their  constituent  parts. 

If  we  now,  for  example,  lock  for  an  ana- 
lytical expression  of  the  composition  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  of  the  tissues  yielding  gelatine, 
or  tendons,  of  hair,  of  horn,  &c.,  in  which 
the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  is  made  in- 
variably the  same  as  in  albumen  and  fibrine, 
we  can  then  see  at  the  first  glance,  in  what 
way  the  proportion  of  the  other  elements 
has  been  altered;  but  this  includes  all  that 
physiology  requires  in  order  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  the  true  nature  of  the  formative 
and  nutritive  processes  in  the  animal  body. 

From  the  researches  of  Mulder  and  Sche- 
rerweobtain  the  following  empirical  formulae. 

Composition  of  organic  tissues. 
Albumen   .        .        .  C«N«H««0^^4-P+S* 
Fibrine      .        .         .  C*8x\6H360»*-f  P+2S 
Caseine      .        .         .  C^^xN^H^O^M-S 

Gelatinous  tissues,  7      C**N*'*H**0" 
'tendons  > 

Chondrine .  .  .  C*8N«H*«0«> 
Hair,  horn.  .  .  C«N'H»«0" 
Arterial  membrane     .  C«N«H380»« 

The  composition  of  these  formulae  shows, 
that  when  proteine  passes  into  chondrine, 
(the  substance  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,) 
the  elements  of  water,  with  oxygen,  have 
been  added  to  it;  while  in  the  formation  of 
the  serous  membranes,  nitrogen  also  has 
entered  into  combination. 

If  we  represent  the  formula  of  proteine, 
Q48p^6j^86Qu  by  Pr,  then  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  have  been  added  to  it  in  the 
form  of  known  compounds,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions,  in  forming  the  gelatinous 
tissues,  hair,  horn,  arterial  membrane,  &c. 
Proteine.  Ammonia.  Water.  Oxygen. 
Fibrine,  Albumen    Djt 
Arterial  Membrane  Pr    .         +2H0. 
Chondrine  .        .     Pr    .         +4HO.+20. 
Hair,  horn  .        .     Pr-f-  NH»      .     .  +30. 
Gelatinous  tissues  2Pr-f  3NH»4-  H0.+70. 
17.  From  this  general  statement   it  ap- 
pears that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  contain, 
for  the  same  amount  of  carbon,  more  oxygen 
than  the  constituents  of  blood.     During  their 
formation,  oxygen,  either  from  the  atmo- 
sphere or  from  the  elements  of  water,  has 
been  added  to  the  elements  of  prot«»'ne.     In 


hair  and  gelatinous  membrane  we  observe, 
farther,  an  excess  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
and  that  in  the  proportions  to  form  ammonia. 

Chemists  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  ques- 
tion, in  what  manner  the  elements  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  are  arranged;  it  would 
therefore  be  going  too  far,  were  they  to 
pronounce  arterial  membrane  a  hydrate  of 
proteine,  chondrine  a  hydrated  oxide  of  pro- 
teine, and  hair  and  membranes  compounds 
of  ammonia  with  oxides  of  proteine. 

The  above  formulae  express  with  preci- 
sion the  differences  of  composition  in  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  animal  body;  they 
show,  that  for  the  same  amount  of  carbon 
the  proportion  of  the  other  elements  varies, 
and  how  much  more  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
one  compound  contains  than  another. 

18.  By  means  of  these  formulae  we  can 
trace  the  production  of  the  different  com- 
pounds from  the  constituents  of  blood ;  but 
the  explanation  of  their  production  may- 
take  two  forms,  and  we  have  to  decide 
which  of  these  comes  nearest  to  the  truth. 

For  the  same  amount  of  carbon,  mem- 
branes and  the  tissues  which  yield  gelatine 
contain  more  nitrogen,  oxygen,,  and  hydro- 
gen than  proteine.  It  is  conceivable  that 
they  are  formed  from  albumen  by  the  addi- 
tion of  oxygen,  of  the  elements  of  water, 
and  of  those  of  ammonia,  accuiupanied  by 
the  separation  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus: 
at  all  events,  their  composition  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  blood. 

The  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  the  tis- 
sues yielding  gelatine  shows  distinctly  thai 
they  no  longer  contain  proteine ;  that  sub- 
stance cannot  in  any  way  be  obtained  from 
them ;  and  all  the  products  formed  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  them  differ  entirely 
from  those  produced  by  the  compounds  of 
proteine  in  the  same  circumstances.  Whe- 
ther proteine  exist,  ready  formed,  in  fibrine. 
albumen,  and  caseine,  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  their  elements,  under  the  influence  ot 
!  the  alkali,  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  forui 
proteine;  but  this  property  is  wanting  in  the 
elements  of  the  tissues  which  yield  gelatine 

The  other,  and  perhaps  the  more  proba- 
ble explanation  of  the  production  of  these 
tissues  from  proteine,  i«  that  which  makes  it 
dependent  on  a  separation  of  carbon. 

If  we  assume  the  nitrogen  of  proteine  to 
remain  enure  in  the  gelatinous  tissue,  then 
the  composition  of  the  latter  calculated  on  o 
equivalents  of  nitrogen,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula,  C»N«H«0»*.  Thi«» 
formula  approaches  most  closely  to  the 
analysis  of  Scherer,  although  it  is  not  an 
exact  expression  of  his  results.  A  formula 
corresponding  more  perfectly  to  the  analysis, 
is  C^N^H^'O**;  or  calculated  according  to 
Mulder's  analysis,  C"iVH*^K3».* 
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*  The  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphortis 
here  expressed  by  S  and  r  are  not  equivalents, 


*  The  formula  C^^NsH^OQ*,  adopted  by  Mul 
der,  gives,   when  reduced  to  100  parts,  too  little 
but  only  give  the  relative  proportions  oi*  these  two    nitrogen  to  be  considered  an  exact  expression  ot 
elements  to  each  other,  as  found  by  analysis.  his  analyses. 


According  to  the  first  formula,  carbon  and 
hydrogen  have  been  separated;  according 
to  the  two  last,  a  certain  proportion  of  all 
the  elements  has  been  removed 

19.  We  must  admit,  as  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  study  of  the  composi- 
tion of  gelatinous  tissue,  and  as  a  point  un- 
deniably established,  that,  although  formed 
from  compounds  of  proteine,  it  no  longer 
belongs  to  the  series  of  the  compounds  of 
proteine.  Its  chemical  characters  and  com- 
position justify  this  conclusion. 

No  fact  is  as  yet  opposed  to  the  law,  de- 
duced from  observation,  that  nature  has  ex- 
clusively destined  compounds  of  proteine 
for  the  production  of  blood. 

No  substance  analogous  to  the  tissues 
yielding  gelatine  is  found  in  vegetables. 
The  gelatinous  substance  is  not  a  compound 
of  proteine ;  it  contains  no  sulphur,  no  phos- 
phorus, and  it  contains  more  nitrogen  or  less 
carbon  than  proteine.  The  compounds  of 
proteine,  under  the  influence  of  the  vital 
energy  of  the  organs  which  form  the  blood, 
assume  a  new  form,  but  are  not  altered 
in  composition;  while  these  organs,  as  far  as 
our  experience  reaches,  do  not  possess  the 
power  of  producing  compounds  of  proteine, 
by  virtue  of  any  influence,  out  of  substances 
which  contain  no  proteine.  Animals  which 
are  fed  exclusively  with  gelatine,  the  most 
highly  nitrogenized  element  of  the  food  of 
carnivora,  died  with  the  symptoms  of  starva- 
tion; in  short,  the  gelatinous  tissues  are 
incapable  of  conversion  into  blood. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  tissues 
are  formed   from   the    constituents   of  the 
blood ;  and  we  can  hardly  avoid  entertain- 
ing the  supposition,  that  the  fibrine  of  venous 
blood,  in  becoming  arterial   fibrine,  passes 
through   the  first   stage  of  conversion  into 
gelatinous  tissue.     We  cannot,  with  much 
probability,  ascribe  to  membranes  and   ten- 
dons the  power  of  farming  themselves  out 
of  matters   brought  by  the   blood ;  for   how 
could  any  matter  become  a  portion  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  for  example,  by  virtue  of  a 
force  which  has  as  yet  no  organ?     An  al- 
ready existing  cell  may  possess  the  power  of 
reproducing  or  of  multiplyinsr  itself,  but  in 
both  cases  the  presence  of  a  substance  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  cellular  tissue  is 
essential.     Such  matters  are  formed  in  the 
orjranism,  and   nothins:  can  be  better  fitted 
tor  their  production  than  the  substance  of 
•he  cells  and  membranes  which  exist  in  ani- 
mal food,  and  become  soluble  in  the  stomach 
ilunnrrdi<Testion,or  which  are  taken  by  man 
in  a  soluble  form. 

20.  In  the  following  pages  I  offer  to  the 
reader  an  attempt  to  develope  analytically 
tne  prmcipal  metamorphoses  which  occur 
in  the  animal  body;  and,  to  preclude  all 
misapprehension,  I  do  this  with  a  distinct 
protest  against  all  conclusions  and  deduc- 
nons  which  may  now  or  at  anv  subsequent 
r^nod  be  derived  from  it  in  opposition  to 
the  views  developed  in  the  preceding  part 
:>^  this  work,  with  which  it  has  no  manner 


'  of  connexion.  The  results  here  to  be  de- 
scribed  have  surprised  me  no  less  than  they 
will  others,  and  have  excited  in  my  mind 
the  same  doubts  as  others  will  conceive* 
but  they  are  not  the  creations  of  fancy,  and 
I  give  them  because  I  entertain  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  method  which  has  led  to 
them  is  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  hope 
to  acquire  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
organic  processes. 

The  numberless  qualitative  investigations 
of  animal  matters  which  are  made  are 
equally  worthless  for  physiology  and  for 
chemistry,  so  long  as  they  are  not  instituted 
with  a  well  defined  object,  or  to  answer  a 
question  clearly  put. 

If  we  take  the  letters  of  a  sentence  which 
we  wish  to  decipher,  and  place  them  in  a 
line,  we  advance  not  a  step  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  their  meaning.  To  resolve  an 
enigma,  we  must  have  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
ception of  the  problem.  There  are  many 
ways  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  d  mountain; 
but  those  only  can  hope  to  reach  it  who 
keep  the  summit  constantly  in  view.  All 
our  labour  and  all  our  efforts,  if  we  strive  to 
attain  it  through  a  morass,  only  serve  to 
cover  us  more  completely  with  mud;  our 
progress  is  impeded  by  difliculties  of  our  own 
creation,  and  at  last  even  the  greatest  strength 
must  give  way  when  so  absurdly  wasted. 

21.  If  it  be  true  that  all  parts' of  the  body 
are  formed  and  developed  from  the  blood  or 
the  constituents  of  the  blood,  that  the  exist- 
ing organs  at  every  moment  of  life  are  trans- 
formed into  new  compounds  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  oxygen  introduced  in  the 
blood,  then  the  animal  secretions  must  of 
necessity  contain  the  products  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues. 

22.  If  it  be  further  true,  that  the  urine 
contains  those  products  of  metamorphosis 
which  contain  the  most  nitrogen,  and  the 
bile  those  which  are  richest  in  carbon,  from 
all  the  tissues  which  in  the  vital  process  have 
been  transformed  into  unorganized  com 
pounds,  it  is  clear  that  the  elements  of  the 
bile  and  of  the  urine  added  together,  must 
be  equal  in  the  relative  proportion  of  these 
elements  to  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

23.  The  organs  are  formed  from  the  bloo(!, 
and  contain  the  elements  of  the  blood ;  they 
become  transformed  into  new  compounds, 
with  the  addition  only  of  oxygen  and  of 
water.  Hence  the  relative  proportion  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  the  same  as  in 
the  blood. 

If  then  we  subtract  from  the  composition 
of  blood  the  elements  of  the  urine,  then  the 
remainder,  deducting  the  oxygen  and  water 
which  have  been  added,  must  give  the  com- 
position of  the  bile. 

^  Or  if  from  the  elements  of  the  blood,  we 
subtract  the  elements  of  the  bile,  the  remain- 
der must  give  the  composition  of  urate  of 
ammonia,  or  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid. 

It  will  surely  appear  remarkable  that  this 
manner  of  viewing  the  subject  has  led  to  the 

,  true  formula  of  bile,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
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rately,  to  the  most  correct  empirical  expres- 
sion of  its  composition;  and  has  furnished 
the  key  to  its  metamorphoses,  under  ihe  in- 
fluence of  acids  and  alkahes,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  sougtit  for  in  vain. 

24.  When  fresh  drawn  blood  is  made  to 
trjckle  over  a  plate  of  silver,  heated  to  140^, 
it  dries  to  a  red,  varnish-like  matter,  easily 
reduced  to  powder.  Muscular  flesh,  free  from 
fat,  if  dried  first  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
at  21 2^,  yields  a  brown,  pulverizable  mass. 

The  analyses  of  Play  fair  and  Boeck- 
mann  (28)  give  for  flesh  (fibrine,  albumen, 
cellular  tissue,  and  nerves)  and  for  blood,  as 
the  most  exact  expression  of  their  numerical 
results,  one  and  the  same  formula,  namely, 
Q48JX6H39015.  This  may  be  called  the  em- 
pirical formula  of  blood. 

25.  The  chief  constituent  of  bile,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Demar9ay,  is  a 
compound,  analogous  to  soaps,  of  soda  with 
a  peculiar  substance,  which  has  been. named 
c}u)leic  acid.  This  acid  is  obtained  in  com- 
bination Avith  oxide  of  lead,  when  bile,  puri- 
fied by  means  of  alcohol  from  all  matters 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  is  mixed  with 
acetate  of  lead. 

Choleic  acid  is  resolved,  by  the  action  of. 
muriatic  acid,  into  ammonia,  taurine,  and  a 
new  acid,  choloidic  acid,  which  contains  no 


nitrogen. 


When  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  choleic 
acid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  another  new  acid,  cholic  acid  (distinct 
from  the  cholic  acid  of  Gmelin.) 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  true  formula  of 
choleic  acid  must  include  the  analytical  ex- 
pression of  these  modes  of  decomposition ; 
in  other  words,  that  it  must  enable  us  to 
show  that  the  composition  of  the  products 
derived  from  it  is  related  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner,  to  the  composition  of  the 
acid  itself.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory  test 
of  a  formula ;  and  the  analytical  expression 
thus  obtained  loses  nothing  of  its  truth  or 
value,  if  it  should  appear,  as  the  researches 
of  Berzelius  seem  to  show,  that  choleic 
and  choloidic  acids  are  mixtures  of  different 
compounds  ;  for  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  elements  cannot  in  any  way  be  altered 
by  this  circumstance. 

26.  In  order  to  develope  the  metamor- 
phoses wnich  choleic  acid  suffers  under  the 
influence  of  acids  and  alkalies,  the  following 
formula  alone  can  be  adopted  as  the  empiri- 
cal expression  of  the  results  of  its  analysis. 
Formula  of  choleic  acid :  C7«N2H«»022.  (29) 

I  repeat,  that  this  formula  may  express 
the  composition  of  one,  or  of  two  or  more 
compounds;  no  matter  of  how  many  com- 
pounds the  so-called  choleic  acid  may  be 
made  up,  the  above  formula  represents  the 
relative  proportions  of  all  their  elements 
taken  together. 

If  now  we  subtract  from  the  elements  of 
choleic  acid,  the  products  formed  by  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid,  namely,  ammonia 
and  taurine,  we  obtain  the  empirical  formula 
of  choloidic  acid.    Thus    from  the 


Formula  of  choleic  acid      C^WneeQa 

Substract — 
1  at.  taurine  C^NH'^O^o  ^  ^  C^N^H^oQ'o 

1  eq.  ammonia  NH^      y      

There  remains  the  for- 
mula of  choloidic 
acid -C^  H«60»2(3o.) 

27.  Again,  if  from  the  formula  of  choleic 
acid  we  subtract  the  elements  of  urea  and  2 
atoms  of  water  (=2  eq.  carbonic  acid  and  2 
eq.  ammonia,)  there  will  remain  the  formula 
and  composition  of  cholic  acid.  Thus: 
from  the 

Formula  of  choleic  acid    ^a^N^U^O^ 
Substract — 

2  eq.  car.  acid  =C*  O*  }  ^^q2]>j2  jje  qa 
2  eq .  ammonia  =-  N*H^  >      

Remains   the   formula 
of  cholic  acid  =C^*    H«oO"(31.) 

When  we  consider  the  very  close  coinci- 
dence between  these  formulae  and  the  actual 
results  of  analysis  (see  Appendix,  29,  30, 
31,)  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
formula  above  adopted  for  choleic  acid  ex- 
presses, as  accurately  as  is  to  be  expected 
m  the  analysis  of  such  compounds,  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  its  elements,  no  matter  in 
how  many  different  forms  they  may  be 
united  to  produce  that  acid. 

28.  Let  us  now  add  the  half  of  the  num- 
bers which  represent  the  formula  of  choleic 
acid,  to  the  elements  of  the  urine  of  ser- 
pents— that  is,  to  neutral  urate  of  ammonia, 
as  follows : 

^  the  formula  of  choleic  acid  ^C^^m^O'^ 

Add  to  this — 
1  eq.  uric  acid  ^C^ON^H^O^  ?    ^c^oN-^n'O^ 
leq.  ammonia  =    NH*       f     __^ 

The  sum  is =C*«iVH^O" 

29.  But  this  last  formula  expresses  the 
composition  of  blood,  with  the  addition  of  1 
eq.  oxygen,  and  1  eq.  water. 

Formula  of  blood     ....     C«N«H^O« 

I  eq.  water  ^HO  >  ^^ 

1  eq.  oxygen  •—    0  >  ^^    

The  sum  is     .     .     .     .    =    C«N«H^W^ 

30.  If,  moreover,  we  add  to  the  elements 
of  proteine  those  of  3  eq.  water,  we  obtain, 
with  the  exception  1  eq.  hydrogen,  exactlv 
the  same  formula. 

Formula  of  proteine    .    .      ^C^^ni'^O'* 
Add  3  eq.  of  water    .    .    .   =  HW 

The  sum  is C*«N«H»0" 

differing  only  by   1   eq.  of  hydrogen  from 
the  formula  above  obtained  by  adding  to 
gether  choleic  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia. 

31.  If,  then,  we  consider  choleif  acid  and 
urate  of  ammonia  the  products  of  the  trans- 
formation of  muscular  fibre,  since  no  other 
tissue  in  the  body  contains  proteine  (for 
albumen  passes  into  tissues,  without  our 
being  able  to  say,  that  in  the  vital  process 
it  is  directly  resolved  into  choleic  acid,  and 
urate  of  ammonia,)  there  exist  in  fibrine, 
with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  water, 
all  the  elements  ess^atial  to  this  metamor 
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phosis ;  and,  except  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, both  of  which  are  probably  oxidized 
no  element  is  separated. 

This  form  of  metamorphosis  is  applicable 
to  the  vital  transformations  in  the  lower 
classes  of  amphibia,  and  perhaps  in  worms 
and  insects.  In  the  higher  classes  of  ani- 
mals the  uric  acid  disappears  in  the  urine 
and  is  replaced  by  urea. 

The  disappearance  of  uric  acid  and  the  pro- 
duction of  urea  plainly  stand  in  a  very  close 
relation  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in 
respiration,  and  to  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
sumed by  different  animals  in  a  given  time. 
When  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  oxygen,  it  is  first  resolved,  as  is  well 
known,  into  alloxan  and  urea.  (32.)   A  new 
supply  of  oxygen   acting  on   the  alloxan 
causes  it  to  resolve  itself  either  into  oxalic 
acid  and  urea,  into  oxaluric  and  parabanic 
acids,  (33,)  or  into  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 
32.  In  the  so-called  mulberry  calcuU  we 
find  oxalate  of  lime,  in  other  calculi  urate 
of   ammonia,  and  always   in  persons,  in 
whom,  from  want  of  exercise  and  labour, 
or  from  other  causes,  the  supply  of  oxygen 
has  been   diminished.     Calculi  containmg 
uric  acid  or  oxalic  acid  are  never  found  in 
phthisical  patients;    and   it  is  a   common 
occurrence  in  France,  amon^  patients  suf- 
fering from  calculous  complaints,  that  when 
they  go  to  the  country,  where  they  take 
more  exercise,  the  compounds  of  uric  acid, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  bladder  during 
their  residence  in  town,  are  succeeded  by 
oxalates  (mulberry  calculus,)  in  consequence 
ol  the  increased  supply  of  oxygen.     Whh 
a  stiff  greater  supply  of  oxygen  they  would 
have  yielded,  in  heahhy  subjects,  only  the 
last  product  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid, 
namely,  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 

An  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  aU  substances  incapable  of 
farther  use  in  the  organism  are  separated  by 
the  kidneys  and  expelled  from  the  body  in 
the  urine,  altered  or  unaltered,  has  led  prac- 
tical medical  men  to  the  idea,  that  the  food, 
and  especially  nitrogenized  food,  may  have 
a  direct  influence  on  the  formation  of  urinary 
calculi.  There  are  no  reasons  which  sup- 
port this  opinion,  while  those  opposed  to  it 
are  innumerable.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  taken,  in  the  food,  a  number  of  mat- 
teis  changed  by  the  culinarv  art,  which,  as 
Deing  no  longer  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
blood  are  expelled  in  the  urine,  more  or 
less  altered  by  the  respiratory  process.  But 
roasting  and  boiling  alter  in  no  way  the 
composition  of  animal  food.  (34.) 

Boiled  and  roasted  flesh  is  converted  at 
once  mto  blood ;  while  the  uric  acid  and 
urea  are  derived  from  the  metamorphosed 

5  (C^sN^H^O'**)  -I-  0*=  C2*oN*^Hi35084 
^6  atoms  hippuric  acid,  6  (C^^N  H»  O*  )  =  C^o«N«  II^so^o 
.  9  atoms  urea     .     .     .    9  (C^  N^H^  qi  )  ^  (^ms  fji8H36Qi8 
=<  6  atoms  choleic  acid  .    3  (C^N  H'^qii)  _.  C>»1\3H»0^ 
3  atoms  ammonia      .    3  (     N  FP       )  =        N^  H^ 
,3  atoms  water       .     .    3  (  H^  03)=  H^  O^ 

T.^e  sum  is    ,    .  ~^,    ]    ]    7~"     C'*"N*^H'^^0** 
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tissues.  The  quantity  of  these  products 
increases  with  the  rapidity  of  transformation 
in  a  given  time,  but  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  food  taken  in  the  same  period. 
In  a  starving  man  who  is  in  any  way  com- 
pelled to  undergo  severe  and  continued  ex- 
ertion, more  urea  is  secreted  than  in  the 
most  highly  fed  individual,  if  in  a  state  of 
rest.  In  fevers  and  during  rapid  emaciation 
the  urine  contains  more  urea  than  in  a  state 
of  heakh.     (Prout.) 

33.  In  the  same  way,  therefore,  as  the 
hippuric  acid,  present  m  the  urine  of  the 
horse  when  at  rest,  is  converted  into  ben- 
zoate  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  as  soon 
as  the  animal  is  compelled  to  labour,  so  the 
uric  acid  disappears  in  the  urine  of  man, 
when  he  receives,  through  the  skin  and 
lungs,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  suflScient  to 
oxidize  the  products  of  the  transformation 
of  the  tissues.  The  use  of  wine  and  fat, 
which  are  only  so  far  altered  in  the  organ- 
ism that  they  combine  with  oxygen,  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  formation  of  uric 
acid.  The  urine,  after  fat  food  has  been 
taken,  is  turbid,  and  deposits  minute  crystals 
of  uric  acid.  (Prout.)  The  same  thing  is 
observed  after  the  use  of  wines  in  which 
the  alkali  necessary  to  retain  the  uric  acid 
in  solution  is  wanting,  but  never  from  the 
use  of  Rhenish  wines,  which  contain  so 
much  tartar. 

In  animals  which  drink  much  water,  bv 
means  of  which  the  sparingly  soluble  uric 
acid  is  kept  dissolved,  so  that  the  inspired 
oxygen  can  act  on  it,  no  uric  acid  is  found 
m  the  urine,  but  onlv  urea.  In  birds,  which 
seldom  drink,  uric  acid  predominates. 

If  to  one  atom  of  uric  acid  we  add  6  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  4  atoms  of  water,  it  resolves 
itself  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid: 

1  atom  uric  acid         C*°N*H*06 

4  atoms  water     ) 

6  atoms  oxygen  5 


H<0»o 


S  2  atoms  urea 

i  6  atoms  carbonic  acid       C* 


C10J\4H8O16 

C*N*H80* 

o»* 

C10JV4119Q16 

34.  The  urine  of  the  herbivora  contains  no 
uric  acid,  but  ammonia,  urea,  and  hippuric 
or  benzoic  acid.  By  the  addition  of  9  atoms 
of  oxygen  to  the  empirical  formula  of  their 
blood  multiplied  bv  5,  we  obtain  the  eie- 
ments  of  6  at.  of  hippuric  acid,  9  at.  of 
urea,  3  at.  of  choleic  acid,  3  at.  of  water, 
and  3  at.  of  ammonia;  or,  if  we  suppose 
45  atoms  of  oxygen  to  be  added  to  the  blood 
during  Its  metamorphoses,  then  we  obtain 
6  at.  of  benzoic  acid,  I3i  at.  of  urea,  3  at 
of  choleic  acid,  15  at.  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
12  at.  of  water. 


^m 
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5  (C*8N6H3»0»5)  +  0*5  =  c2«>N3f^H^550i2o 
6  atoms  benzoic  acid,    6  (C^*   H»  O"  )  =  C«*      H«>0« 
271»  atoms  urea      .     .  27  (C  NH*  O  )  =  C^  N^^H^O^^ 
3  atoms  choleic  acid      3  (C^sNH'^^O")  =  C"*N3  h^^qs^ 

icacidl5(C  02)=C«  O30 
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15  atoms  carbonic 
12  atoms  water 


12  (         H  O  )  = 


H»«0« 


The  sum  is 


35.  Lastly,  let  us  follow  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  tissues  in  the  foetal  calf,  con- 
sidering the  proteine  furnished  in  the  blood 
of  the  mother  as  the  substance  which  under- 
goes or  has  undergone  a  transformation;  it 


(^a40]^30^195QiaO 

will  appear  that  2  at.  of  proteme  without 
the  addition  of  oxygen  or  any  other  foreign 
element,  except  2  at.  of  water,  contain  the 
elements  of  6  at.  of  allantoine  and  1  at.  of 
choloidic  acid  (meconium?) 


2  atoms  proteine  ==  2  (C«N«H3«0")  +  2  atoms  water  =  2H0  =  C^CN^H'^O^ 
^       S  6  atoms  allantoine,    6  (C^N^HW)  =  C«*N«H»«0^« 
=  i  1  atom  choloidic  acid  =  C^      H^O^^ 


(J96j>^12H74O30 

36.  But  the  elements  of  the  six  atoms  of  I  exactly  to  the  elements  of  2  at.  ot  uric  acid, 
allantoine  in  the  last  equation  correspond  1 2  at.  of  urea,  and  2  at.  of  water. 

C2  atoms  uric  acid  C^ON^HSO** 
6  atoms  of  allantoine  =  C^^N^^H^^O^s  ==  J  2  atoms  urea         C*  N^H^O* 

(^2  atoms  water  H*0^ 

transformation  of  the  compounds  of  proteine. 
37.  Further,  if  to  the  formula  of  proteine, 
multiplied  by  3,  we  add  the  elements  of  4 
at.  of  water,  and  if  we  deduct  from  the  sum 
of  all  the  elements  half  of  the  elements  of 
choloidic  acid,  there  remains  a  formula 
which  expresses  very  nearly  the  composi- 
tion of  gelatine.     From 


The  relations  of  allantoine,  which  is  found 
in  the  urine  of  the  foetal  calf,  to  the  nitro- 
genized  constituents  of  the  urine  in  animals 
which  respire,  are,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 

Earing  the  above  formulae,  such  as  cannot 
e  overlooked  or  doubted.  Allantoine  con- 
tains the  elements  of  uric  acid  and  urea — 
that  is,  of  the  nitrogen ized  products  of  the 


3  (C«N«H380")  +  4  HO  ...  =  C»**N»8H"2046 

Subtract  ^  atom  choloidic  acid  =  C*       W^O^ 

There  remain    .... 


38.  Subtracting  from  this  formula  of  gela- 
tine the  elements  of  2  at.  of  proteine,  there 
remain  the  elements  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and 


,    .     .      C»«N»8H»*0*o(35) 

water,  or  of  3  at.  of  allantoine  and  3  at.  of 
water.    Thus — 


{ 


Formula  of  gelatine  (Mulder)  C»"N»8H8*0^ 
Subtract  2  atoms  proteine     .     C^*  N^^H^^O^s 

There  remain 

1  atom  uric  acid  C^oN^H^O^ 
1  atom  urea  .  C^N^H^O^ 
4  atoms  water  H*0* 


*  V  « 


Q12  N6  :il20l2 

3  atoms  allantoine  C«N«HK)» 
3  atoms  water    .  H^O^ 


C12N8H120»2 


Q12j>;6H120»^ 


39.  The  numerical  proportions  calculated 
from  the  above  formula  differ  from  those 
actually  obtained  in  the  analyses  of  Mulder 
and  Sherer  in  this,  that  the  latter  indicate 
someAvhat  less  of  nitrogen  in  gelatine;  but 
if  we  assume  the  formula  to  be  correct,  it 
then  appears,  from  the  statement  just  given, 
that  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  proteine, 
plus  the  nitrogenized  products  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a  third  atom  of  proteine  (uric 
acid  and  urea)  and  water;  or  three  atoms 
of  proteine,  minus  the  elements  of  a  com- 
pound containing  no  nitrogen,  which  ac- 
tually occurs  as  onf^  of  the  products  of  the 
transformation  of  choleic  acid,  yield  in  both 
cases  a  formula  closely  approaching  to  the 
composition  of  gelatinous  tissues.  We  must, 
however,  attach  to  such  formulae,  and  to 
the  considerations  arising  from  them,  no 


more  importance  than  justly  belongs  to 
them.  I  would  constantly  remind  the  reader 
that  their  use  is  to  serve  as  points  of  con- 
nexion, which  may  enable  us  to  acquire 
more  accurate  views  as  to  the  production 
and  decomposition  of  those  compounds 
which  form  the  animal  tissues.  They  are 
the  first  attempts  to  discover  the  path  which 
we  must  follow  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
of  our  researches;  and  this  object,  the  goal 
we  strive  to  reach,  is,  and  must  be,  at- 
tainable. 

The  experience  of  all  those  who  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  researches  into  na- 
tural phenomena  leads  to  this  general  resuh, 
that  these  phenomena  are  caused  or  pro- 
duced, bv  means  far  more  simple  than  tiiuse 
previously  supposed,  or  than  we  even  now 
imagine ;  and  it  is  precisely  their  simplicity 


which  should  most  powerfully  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration. 

Gelatinous  tissue  is  formed  from  blood, 
from  compounds  of  proteine.  It  may  be 
produced  by  the  addition,  to  the  elements  of 
proteine,  of^  allantoine  and  water,  or  of  wa- 
ter, urea,  and  uric  acid  ;  or  by  the  separation 
from  the  elements  of  proteine  of  a  com- 
pound containing  no  nitrogen.  The  solution 
of  such  problems  becomes  less  difficult, 
when  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  question 
to  be  answered,  is  matured  and  clearly  put. 
Every  experimental  decision  of  any  such 
question  in  the  negative  forms  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  question,  the  solution  of 
which,  when  obtained,  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  our  having  put  the  first 
question. 

40.  In  the  foregoing  sections,  no  other 
constituent  of  the  bile,  besides  choleic  acid, 
has  been  brought  into  the  calculation ;  be- 
cause it  alone  is  known  with  certainty  to 
contain  riitrogen.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  its  nitrogen  is  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosed tissues,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  carbon,  and  other  elements  which  it  con- 
tains, are  derived  from  the  same  source. 

There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
in  the  carnivora,  the  constituents  of  the 
urine  and  the  bile  are  derived  from  the  trans- 
formation of  compounds  of  proteine ;  for, 
except  fat,  they  consume  no  food  but  such 
as  contains  proteine,  or  has  been  formed 
from  that  substance.  Their  food  is  identical 
with  their  blood ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difierence  which  of  the  two  we  select  as  the 
staning-point  of  the  chemical  developement 
of  the  vital  metamorphoses. 

There  can  be  no  greater  contradiction, 
with  regard  to  the  nutritive  process,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  can 
pass  into  the  urine  as  urea,  without  having 
previously  become  part  of  an  organized  tis^ 
sue;  for  albumen,  the  only  constituent  of 
blood,  which,  from  its  amount,  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  suffers  not  the 
slightest  change  in  passing  through  the  liver 
or  kidneys ;  we  find  it  in  every  part  of  the 
body  with  the  same  appearance  and  the 
same  properties.  These  organs  cannot  be 
adapted  for  the  alteration  or  decomposition 
of  the  substance  from  which  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  are  to  be  formed. 

41.  From  the  characters  of  chyle  and 
lymph,  it  appears  with  certaintv  that  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  food  or  of  the  rhyme 
acquire  the  form  of  albumen.  Hard  boiled 
white  of  egg,  boiled  or  coagnlatf^l  fibrine, 
Vih'ich.  have  again  become  soluble  in  the 
stomach,  but  have  lost  their  coagulubilitv  by 
the  action  of  air  or  heat,  recover  these  pro- 
perties by  degrees.  In  the  chyle,  the  acid 
reaction  of  thp  chvme  has  already  passed 
into  the  weak  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  ; 
and  the  chyle,  when,  after  passinj?  through 
the  mosonteric  glands,  it  has  rearhcnl  the  tho- 
racic duct,  contains  albumen  roaffulable  by 
heat ;  and,  when  left  to  itself,  deposits  fibrine. 
All  the  compounds  of  proteine,  absorbed  dur- 


ing the  passage  of  the  chyme  through  tha 
intestinal  canal,  take  the  form  of  albumen, 
which,  as  the  results  of  incubation  in  the 
fowl's  egg  testify,  contains  the  fundamental 
elemeiits  of  all  organized  tissues,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  which  is  obtained  from 
other  sources. 

Practical  medicine  has  long  ago  answered 
the  question,  what  becomes  in  man  of  the 
compounds  of  proteine  taken  in  excess, 
what  change  is  undergone  by  the  supera- 
bundant nitrogenized  food?  The  blood-ves- 
sels are  distended  with  excess  of  blood,  the 
other  vessels  with  excess  of  their  fluids,  and 
if  the  too  great  supply  of  food  be  kept  up, 
and  the  blood,  or  other  fluids  adapted  for 
forming  blood,  be  not  applied  to  their  natu- 
ral purposes,  if  the  soluble  matters  be  not 
taken  up  by  the  proper  organs,  various  gases 
are  disengaged,  as  in  processes  of  putrefac- 
faction,  the  excrements  assume  an  altered 
qualitv  in  colour,  smell,  &c.  Should  the 
fluids  in  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  ves 
sels  undergo  a  similar  decomposition,  this  is 
immediately  visible  in  the  blood,  and  the 
nutritive  process  then  assumes  new  forms. 

42.  No  one  of  all  these  appearances  should 
occur,  if  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  capable 
of  effecting  the  resolution  of  the  superabun 
dant  compounds  of  proteine  into  urea,  uric 
acid,  and  bile.  All  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  nitrogenized  food  on  the  composition  of 
the  urine  have  failed  entirely  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  any  direct  influence  of  the 
kind  ;  for  «he  phenomena  are  susceptible  of 
another  and  a  far  more  simple  interpretation, 
if,  along  with  the  food,  we  consider  the 
mode  of  life  and  habits  of  the  individuals 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  investigation. 
Gravel  and  calculus  occur  in  persons  who 
use  very  little  animal  food.  Concretions  of 
uric  acid  have  never  yet  been  observed  in 
carnivorous  mammalia,  living  in  the  wild 
state,*  and  among  nations  which  live  entirely 
on  flesh,  deposits  of  uric  acid  concretions  in 
the  limbs  or  in  the  bladder  are  utterly  un- 
known. 

43.  That  which  must  be  viewed  as  an 
undeniable  truth  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  bile,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  of 
choleic  acid  in  the  carnivora,  cannot  hold  in 
regard  to  a!!  the  constituents  of  the  bile  se- 
creted  by  the  liver  in  the  herhivora,  for  with 
the  enormous  quantity  of  bile  produced,  for 
example,  by  the  liver  of  an  ox,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  suppose  that  all  its  car 
bon  is  derived  from  the  metamorphosed 
tissues. 

Assuming  the  59  oz.  of  dry  bile  (from  37 
lbs.  of  fresh  bile  secreted  by  an  ox)  to  con- 
tain the  same  per  centage  of  nitrosren  as  cho- 
leic acid,  (3-86  per  cent.,)  this  would  amount 
to  nearly  2^  oz.  of  nitrogen;  and  if  this  ni- 


*  The  occurrence  of  urate  of  ammonia  in  t  con' 
cretion  found  in  a  dog,  which  was  examined  by 
Lassaigne,  is  to  be  doubted,  unless  Lassaigne  ex- 
tracted it  himself  from  the  bladder  of  the  animal. 
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irogen  proceed  from  metamorphosed  tissues, 
tiieii,  if  all  the  carbon  of  these  tissues  passed 
into  the  hile,  it  would  yield,  at  the  utmost, 
a  quantity  of  bile  corresponding  to  7*15  oz. 
of  carbon.  This  is,  however,  far  below  the 
quantity  which,  according  to  observation,  is 
secreted  in  this  class  of  animals. 

44.  Other  substances,  besides  compounds 
of  proteine,  must  inevitably  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  bile  in  the  organism  of  the 
herbivora;  and  these  substances  can  only  be 
the  non-nitrogenized  constituents  of  their 
food. 

45.  The  sugar  of  bile  of  Gmelin  (picromel 
or  biline  of  Berzelius,)  which  Berzelius  con- 
siders as  the  chief  constituent  of  bile,  while 
Uemargay  assigns  that  place  essentially  to 
choleic  acid,  burns,  when  heated  in  the  air, 
like  resin,  yields  ammoniaceJ  products,  and 
when  treated  with  acids,  yields  taurine  and 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  clwleie 
acid;  when  acted  on  by  alkalies,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  cholic  acid.  At  all  events, 
the  sugar  of  bile  contains  nitrogen,  and  much 
less  oxygen  than  starch  or  sugar,  but  more 
oxygen  than  the  oily  acids.  When,  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  of  bile  or  choleic 
acid  by  alkalies,  we  cause  the  separation 
of  nitrogen,  we  obtain  a  crystallized  acid, 
very  similar  to  the  oily  acids  (cholic  acid,) 
and  capable  of  forming  with  bases  salts, 
which  have  the  general  characters  of  soaps. 
Nay,  we  may  even  consider  the  chief  con- 
Si  ueiits  of  the  bile,  sugar  of  bile  and  cho- 
leic acid,  as  compounds  of  oily  acids  with 
organic  oxides,  like  the  fat  oils,  and  only 
differing  from  these  in  containing  no  oxide 
of  glycerule.  Choleic  acid,  for  example, 
may  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  choloidic 
acid  with  allantoine  and  water: 

Choloid.  acid.  AUant.    Water.  Choleic  acid. 

Q72H66012+C*N2H303+HTO''=C'^x\2H8«0« 

Or  as  a  compound  of  cholic  acid,  urea, 
and  water: 

Cholic  acid.  Urea.  Water.  Choleic  acid. 
C74H«)oi84-C*N*H^02+H20*=-C'^«N2H«K322 

46.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  as  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  the  elements  of  such  substances  as 
starch,  sugar,  &lc.,  take  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bile  in  the  organism  of  the  herbivora, 
there  is  nothing  opposed  to  such  a  view  in 
the  composition  oi  the  chief  constituents 
of  bile,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present 
extends. 

If  starch  be  the  chief  agent  in  this  pro- 
cess, it  can  happen  in  no  other  way  but 
this — that,  as  when  it  passes  into  fat,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  oxygen  is  separated  from 
the  elements  of  the  starch,  which,  for  the 
same  amount  of  carbon,  (for  72  atoms,)  con- 
tains five  times  as  much  oxygen  as  choloidic 
acid. 

Without  the  separation  of  oxygen  from 
the  elements  of  starch,  it  is  impossible  to 
3onceive  its  conversion  into  bile ;  and  this 
separation  being:  admitted,  its  conversion 
into  a  compound  intermediate  in  composition 
between  starch  and  fat  offers  no  difficulty. 

4? .  Not  to  render  these  cons  iderations  a 


mere  idle  play  with  formulae,  and  not  to 
lose  sight  of  our  chief  object,  we' observe, 
therefore,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
quantitative  proportion  of  the  bile  secreted 
in  the  herbivora  leads  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  bile  of  the 
herbivora  contain  nitrogen,  and  this  nitrogen 
is  derived  from  compounds  of  proteine. 

The  bile  of  this  class  of  animals  contains 
more  carbon  than  corresponds  to  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogenized  food  taken,  or  to  the  por- 
tion of  tissue  that  has  undergone  metamor- 
phosis in  the  vital  process. 

A  part  of  this  carbon  must,  therefore,  be 
derived  from  the  non-nitrogenized  parts  of 
the  food  (starch,  sugar,  &c.;)  and  in  order 
to  be  converted  into  a  nitrogenized  consti- 
tuent of  bile,  a  part  of  the  elements  of  these 
bodies  must  necessarily  have  combined  with 
a  nitrogenized  compound  derived  from  a 
compound  of  proteine. 

In  reference  to  this  conclusion,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  whether  that  compound  of  pro- 
teine be  derived  from  the  food  or  from  the 
tissues  of  the  body. 

48.  It  has  very  lately  been  stated  by  A. 
Ure,  that  benzoic  acid,  when  administered 
internally,  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  hippuric  acid. 

Should  this  observation  be  confirmed,*  it 
will  acquire  great  physiological  significance, 
since  it  would  plainly  prove  that  the  act  of 
transformation  of  the  tissues  in  the  animal 
body,  under  the  influence  of  certain  matters 
taken  in  the  food,  assumes  a  new  form  with 
respect  to  the  products  which  are  its  resuU; 
for  hippuric  acid  contains  the  elements  of 
lactate  of  urea,  with  the  addition  of  those 
of  benzoic  acid : 

1  at.  urea  .        .  C^N^H*  O^ 

1  at.  lactic  acid     .        .      C«    H*  O*  ^ 

2  at.  benzoic  acid      .         C»   H'W> 


C36JX2H18012 


Cf 


2  at.  chrystallized  hippuric 
"^lacid  — 2(C»«NH90^) 

49.  If  we  consider  the  act  of  transforma- 
tion of  the  tissues  in  the  herbivora  as  we 
have  done  in  the  carnivora,  then  the  blood 
of  the  former  must  yield,  as  the  last  products 
of  the  metamorphosis,  from  all  the  organs 
taken  together,  choleic  acid,  uric  acid,  and 
ammonia  (see  p.  44  ;)  and  if  we  ascribe  to  the 
uric  acid  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the 
benzoic  acid  in  lire's  observation — such, 
namely,  that  the  further  transformation, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  acid,  assumes 
another  form,  the  elements  of  the  uric  acid 
being  incorporated  in  the  final  products — it 
will  appear,  for  example,  that  2  at.  of  pro- 


*  The  analysis  of  the  crystals  deposited  from 
the  urine  on  the  addition  of^  muriatic  acid  has  not 
been  performed.  Besides,  the  statement  of  A. 
Ure,  that  hippuric  acid,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is 
reddened  by  ammonia,  is  erroneous,  and  shows 
that  the  crystals  he  obtained  must  have  contained 
uric  acid. 


teme,  with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of   give  rise  to  the  production  of  hippuric  acid 
3  at.  of  uric  acid  and  2  at.  of  oxygen,  might   and  urea. 

2  at.  proteine,    2  (C^^N^H^O^*)  =  C^N^^j^'^^Qsa 

3  at.  uric  acid,    3  (C^^N^H^O^  )  =  C^oN^^^^^qis 
2  at.  oxygen  =  o^ 

The  sum  is     '.     ~     ^T^JVW^O^  = 
__S  6  at.  hippuric  acid,  6  (C^^N  H^O^)  =  C^^^N^  H'^Wo 
"i  9  at- urea     .    .     .    9  (C^  N^  H^O")  =  C^^  jyisHaepis 


The  sum  is 

50.  Finally,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that,  in 
the  herbivora,  the  non-nitrogenized  con- 
stituents of  their  food  (starch,  &c.)  must,  as 
we  have  shown,  play  an  essential  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  bile;  that  to  their  ele- 
ments must  of  necessity  be  added  those  of 
a  nitrogenized  compound,  in  order  to  pro- 


duce  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the 
bile,  the  most  striking  result  of  the  combina- 
tions thus  suggested  is  this,  that  the  elements 
of  starch  added  to  those  of  hippuric  acid  are 
equal  to  the  elements  of  choleic  acid,  pluSf 
a  certain  quantity  of  cairbonic  acid  : 


\ 


2  at.  hippuric  acid,  2  (C^^NH^  O*)  «=  C^^N^H^^O^o 
5  at.  starch  .  .  5  (C^*  H^°0»o)  =-  O^  H^O^ 
2  at.  oxygen  .     .  =^  q2 

The  sum  is  ~~,     \     ',     \     !     =-  C^N^H^O^ 

2  at.  choleic  acid      2  (C^NH^^O'^)  =»  C^^N^H^O^^ 

20  at.  carbonic  acid  20  (C  O*  )  =-  C*^  0^° 


The  sum  is     .     . 

51.  Now  since  hippuric  acid  may  be  de- 
rived, along  with  urea,  from  the  compounds 
of  proteine,  when  to  the  elements  of  the 
latter  are  added  those  of  uric  acid  (see  p. 
49;)  since,  further,  uric  acid,  choleic  acid, 
and  ammonia  contain  the  elements  of  pro- 
teine in  a  proportion  almost  identical  with 
that  of  proteine  itself  (see  p.  44;)  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  from  5  at.  of  proteine,  with 
the  addition  of  oxygen  and  of  the  elements 
Oi"  water,  there  be  removed  the  elements  of 
choleic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  remainder 
will  represent  the  elements  of  hippuric  acid 
and  of  urea ;  and  that  if,  when  this  separa- 


tion  occurs,  and  during  the  further  transfor- 
mation, the  elements  of  starch  be  present 
and  enter  into  the  new  products,  we  shall 
obtain  an  additional  quantity  of  choleic  acid, 
as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

That  is  to  say — that  if  the  elements  of 
proteine  and  starch,  oxygen  and  water  being 
also  present,  undergo  transformation  together 
and  mutually  affect  each  other,  we  obtain, 
as  the  product  of  this  metamorphosis,  urea, 
clioleic  acidy  ammonia^  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  besides  thcse^  no  other  product  whatever. 
I      The  elements  of 


=  < 


9  at.  choleic  acid 
9  at.  urea 
3  at.  ammonia 
60  at.  carbonic  acid 


5  at.  proteine  "| 

15  at.  starch       I 

12  at.  water       [ 

5  at.  oxygen  J 

In  detail 

5  at.  proteine,  5  (0«N«H»0»*)  =  C^^ONsopjiaooTO 
15  at.  starch,     15  (C»«     H^W^)  =  C'^^      H^soqiso 
12  at.  water,      12  (  HO  )  =  H'^O*^ 

5  at.  oxygen  =»  O* 


The  sum  is     ....    =  C'^S^R^^O^ 
and — 
9  at.  choleic  acid,     9  (C«NH»0")  =  C^^N^H^O* 
9  at.  urea,    ...  9  (C'N'H^O^)  =  C^^N'^H^*  O'^ 
3  at.  ammonia,     .    3  (     N  H»     )  =       N^H^ 
60  at.  carbonic  acid,  60  (C  O^)  =  C^  0^» 


The  sum  is     .     .     . 

The  transformation  of  the  compounds  of 
pioteine  present  in  the  body  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  arte- 
rial blood,  and  if  the  elements  of  starch, 
rendered  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  thus 
carried  to  every  part,  enter  into  the  newly 
formed  compounds,  we  have  the  chief  con- 
fitituents  of  the  animal  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions ;  carbonic  acid,  the  excretion  of  the 
lungs,  urea  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ex- 

7 


creted  by  the  kidneys,  and  choleic  acid, 
creted  by  the  liver. 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  chemical  com- 
position of  those  matters  which  may  be 
supposed  to  take  a  share  in  these  metamor- 
phoses, is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  a 
part  of  the  carbon  of  the  non  azotized  food 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bile. 

52.  Fat,  in  the  animal  body,  disappears 
when  the  supply  of  oxygen   is  abundant. 
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When  that  supply  is  deficient,  choleic  acid  I  acid  is  known  to  be  the  ^hief  constituent  of 
may  be  converted  into  hippuric  acid,  litho-  the  bezoar  stones,  which  occur  in  certain 
felhc    acid,   (37)    and    water.     Lithofellic  |  herbivorous  animals  : 

2  at.  hip.  acid  C3«N*H'60»o 


2  at.  choleic  acid  C^^N^Hs^O^*  > 
10  at.  oxygen  .    .  O^^'f 


r  2  at. 
=  -I    I  at. 
U4  at. 


lith.  acid  C«    U^^O^ 
water    .    .      H»*0»* 


63.  For  the  production  of  bile  in  the 
animal  body  a  certain  quantity  of  soda  is, 
in  all  circumstances,  necessary;  without  the 
presence  of  a  compound  of  sodium  no  bile 
can  be  formed.  In  the  absence  of  soda,  the 
metamorposis  of  the  tissues   composed  of 


proteine  can  yield  only  fat  and  urea.  If  we 
suppose  fat  to  be  composed  according  to 
the  empirical  formula  C"H*°0,  then,  by  the 
addition  of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of 
water,  to  the  elements  of  proteine,  we  hav* 
the  elements  of  fat,  urea,  and  carbonic  acid 


Proteine.  Water.  Oxygen. 

2  (cmm^o'*)  +  12  HO  +  14  o  =  c^wm^o^= 

"  6  at.  urea     .     .    .     =  C^^N^^H^^O^^ 

Fat =  C«6      H^0« 

18  at.  carbonic  acid       =  C**  O^ 


The  compositioK  of  all  fats  lies  between 
the  empirical  formulae  C^H^^O  and  C^^H^OO. 
If  we  adopt  the  latter,  then  the  elements  of 
2  at.  proteine,  with  the  addition  of  2  at. 
oxygen  and  12  at.  water,  will  yield  6  at. 
urea,  fat  (C^H^O^  and  12  at.  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  in  reference 
to  the  production  of  fat,  that  the  absence  of 
common  salt  (a  compound  of  sodium  which 
furnishes  soda  to  the  animal  organism) 
is  favorable  to  the  formation  of  fat;  that  the 
fattening  of  an  animal  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble, when  we  add  to  its  food  an  excess  of 
salt,  although  short  of  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  a  purgative  effect. 

54.  As  a  kind  of  general  view  of  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  nitrogenized  animal 
secretions,  attention  may  here  be  very  pro- 
perly directed  to'the  fact,  that  the  nitrogen- 
ized products  of  the  transformation  of  the 
bile  are  identical  in  ultimate  composition 
with  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  if  to  the 
laiter  be  added  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
elements  of  water. 


-{ 


=1 


1  at.  uric  acid  Cmm*  0«  ■) 
1  at.  urea  ...C^N^H^O^  y 
22  at.  water  .  .  H^O^j 

C12j>j6f|30O30 

3  at.  taurine     C^^jv^hzioso 
3  at.  ammonia      N^H^ 

C12^6jj30O30 

1  at.  allantoine  C^N^H^O^  >  _ 
1  at.  water  .  .  H'^O^  5  ~ 

1  at.  taurine      C^N  H^O^^ 
1  at.  ammonia      N  H^ 

C^N^H^oQ'o 


55.  In  reference  to  the  metamorphoses  oi 
uric  acid  of  the  products  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  bile,  it  is  not  less  significant,  and 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  addition  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  elements  of  water  to  the  ele- 
ments of  uric  acid  may  yield  either  taurine 
and  urea,  or  taurine,  carbonic  acid,  and  am 
monia. 


1  at.  uric  acid  C^'N*H*  O^ 
14  at.  water  .  .  H»*0 

2  at.  oxygen  O* 


6  -V 

u(      J2at. 
2  C      "^  1  at. 


taurine  C^N^H^^O^o 
urea  .    C^N^H^O^ 


C10j>^4H18O22-^ 


Add  2  at.  water  H«  O^ 


I        C2  at.  ta 

(      ^2  at.  ci 

J       (.2  at.  ai 


Cl0J\4fJ18O22 

2  at.  taurine  C^N^H^O^o 

carbonic  acid  C*  O* 

ammonia  N'H^ 


Cioj\4H«oo24  C»0N*H*0O2* 

66.  Alloxan,  plus  a  certain   amount  of  I  tains  the  elements  of  super-oxalate  ol  am* 
water,  is  identical  m  the  proportion  of  ele-    monia. 
ments  with  taurine;  and  finally,  taurine  con-  I 

1  at.  alloxan*  C^N^H*  0^°  >      ,^  rJJ^^1nlo^ 
10  at.  water  H^^O*"  f  =(^  C^NH'O^o) 

C2  at.  oxalic  acid  C* 
1  at.  taurine  C*NH70»o=  J  l  at.  ammonia        NH* 


4  at.  water 


0« 

H^0< 
C^NH^O^o 


♦  It  would  be  meat  interesting  to  investigate 
the  action  of  alloxan  on  the  hun>an  body.  Two 
or  three  drachms,  in  crystals,  had  no  injurious 
action  on  ral»i»iti  to  which  it  was  given.    In  man, 


a  large  dose  appeared  to  act  only  on  the  kidneys. 
In  certain  diseases  of  the  liver,  alloxan  would 
very  probably  be  found  a  most  powerful  remed^L 
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57.  The  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
carbon  in  the  bile  secreted  by  an  herbivorous 
animal,  with  the  quantity  of  carbon  of  its 
tissues,  or  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents 
of  its  food,  which  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  transformations  may  pass  into  bile, 
indicates,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  great  dif- 
ference. 

The  carbon  of  the  bile  secreted  amounts, 
at  least,  to  more  than  five  times  the  quantity 
of  that  which  could  reach  the  liver  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  matter  in  the 
body,  either  from  the  metamorphosed  tissues 
or  from  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the 
food;  and  we  may  regard  as  well  founded 
the  supposition  that  the  non-azotized  con- 
stituents of  the  food  take  a  decided  share  in 
the  production  of  bile  in  the  herbivora ;  for 
neither  experience  nor  observation  contra- 
dicts this  opinion. 

58.  We  have  given,  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, the  analytical  proof,  that  the  nitro- 
genized products  of  the  transformation  of 
bile,  namely,  taurine  and  ammonia,  may  be 
formed  from  all  the  constituents  of  the  urine, 
with  the  exception  of  urea — that  is,  from 
hippuric  acid,  uric  acid, allantoine;  and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  by  the  mere  separation 
of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water,  cho- 
loidic  acid  may  be  formed  from  starch  ; — 

From  6  at.  siarch=(C»2H»oO»o)=C«H«>0«> 
Subtract  44  at.  oxygen  >  __  H*0*8 

4  at.  water    ) 

Remains  choloidic  acid  .  .  .     ssC'^'H^O^^; 

that,  finally,  choloidic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
taurine,  if  added  together,  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  choleic  acid  ; — 

1  at.  choloidic  acid  —  C^  U^O'^ 
1  at.  taurine  .  .  .  =-C*N  W  O'^ 
1  at.  ammonia  .  .  =       N  H' 

1  at.  choleic^ciT"  —  C'iN^H^^OM  ;— 

if  all  this  be  considered,  every  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility  of  these  changes  is  removed. 

59.  Chemical  analysis  and  the  study  of 
the  living  animal  body  mutually  support 
each  other;  and  both  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  non- 
azotized  constituents  of  food  (of  starch,  &,c., 
the  elements  of  respiration)  is  secreted  by 
the  liver  in  the  form  of  bile;  and  further, 
that  the  nitrogenized  products  of  the  trans- 
formation of  tissues  in  the  herbivora  do  not, 
as  in  the  carnivora,  reach  the  kidneys  imme- 
diately or  directly,  but  that,  before  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  body  in  the  form  of  urine, 
they  take  a  share  in  certain  other  processes, 
especially  in  the  formation  of  the  bile. 

They  are  conveyed  to  the  liver  with  the 
non-azotized  constituents  of  the  food  ;  they 
are  returned  to  the  circulation  in  the  form 
of  bile,  and  are  not  expelled  by  the  kidneys 
till  they  have  thus  served  for  the  production 
of  the  most  important  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed in  respiration. 

60.  When  the  urine  is  left  to  itself,  the 
urea  which  it  contains  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  the  elements  of  urea 


are  in  such  proportion,  that  ty  the  addition 
of  the  elements  of  water,  all  its  carbon  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  its  ni- 
trogen into  ammonia. 


1  at.  urea  C^N^H^O^ 

2  at.  water        H^O^ 


} 


-{ 


C^N^H^O* 
2  at.  carbonic  acid  C^         O* 
2  at.  ammonia  ....    N^H^ 


C2N2H«0* 


61.  Were  we  able  directly  to  produce 
taurine  and  ammonia  out  of  uric  acid  or  al- 
lantoine, this  might  perhaps  be  considered 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  share  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  these  compounds  in 
the  production  of  bile ;  it  cannot,  however, 
be  viewed  as  any  objection  to  the  views 
above  developed  on  the  subject,  that,  with 
the  means  we  possess,  we  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  these  transformations  out 
of  the  body.  Such  an  objection  loses  all  its 
force,  when  we  consider  that  we  cannot 
admit,  as  proved,  the  pre-existence  of  tau- 
rine and  ammonia  in  the  bile;  nay,  that  it 
is  not  even  probable  that  these  compounds, 
which  are  only  known  to  us  as  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  exist  ready 
formed,  as  ingredients  of  that  fluid. 

By  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  bile, 
we,  in  a  manner,  force  its  elements  to  unite 
in  such  forms  as  are  no  longer  caparle  of 
change  under  the  influence  of  the  same  re- 
agent; and  when,  instead  of  the  acid,  we 
use  potash,  we  obtain  the  same  elements, 
although  ai ranged  in  another,  and  quite  a 
different  manner.  If  taurine  were  present, 
ready  formed,  in  bile,  we  should  obtain  the 
same  products  by  the  action  of  acids  and  of 
alkalies.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience. 

Thus,  even  if  we  could  convert  allaiUoine, 
or  uric  acid  and  urea,  into  taurine  and  am 
monia,  out  of  the  body,  we  should  acquire 
no  additional  insight  into  the  true  theory  of 
the  formation  of  bile,  just  because  the  pre- 
existence  of  ammonia  and  taurine  in  the 
bile  must  be  doubted,  and  because  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  urea  or  allantoine, 
as  such,  are  employed  by  the  organism  in 
the  production  of  bile.  We  can  prove  that 
their  elements  serve  this  purpose,  but  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  how  these  elements 
enter  into  these  combinations,  or  what  is 
the  chemical  character  of  the  nitrogenized 
compound  which  unites  with  the  elements 
of  starch  to  form  bile,  or  rather  choleic  acid. 

62.  Choleic  acid  may  be  formed  from 
the  elements  of  starch  with  those  of  uric 
acid  and  urea,  or  of  allantoine,  or  of  uric 
acid,  or  of  alloxan,  or  of  oxalic  acid  and 
ammonia,  or  of  hippuric  acid.  The  possi- 
bility of  its  being  produced  from  so  great  a 
variety  of  nitrogenized  compounds  is  suflfi- 
cient  to  show  th^t  all  the  nitrogenized  pro- 
ducts of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues 
may  be  employed  in  tlie  formation  of  bile. 
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while  we  crnnot  tell  in  what  precise  way 
they  are  so  employed. 

By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  allan- 
toine  may  be  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and 
ammonia ;  the  same  products  are  obtained 
when  oxamide  is  acted  on  by  the  same  re- 
agents. Yet  we  cannot,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  products,  conclude  that  these  two 
compounds  have  a  similar  constitution.  In 
like  manner  the  nature  of  the  products 
formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  choleic  acid 
does  not  entitle  us  to  draw  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  form  in  which  its  elements  are 
united  together. 

63.  If  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  or- 
ganic chemistry  be  this,  namely,  to  explain 
the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
animal  body  ;  then  it  is  the  business  of  this 
science  to  ascertain  what  elements  must  be 
added,  what  elements  must  be  separated,  in 
order  to  effect,  or,  in  general,  to  render  possi- 
ble, the  conversion  of  a  given  compound  into 
a  second  or  a  third  ;  but  we  cannot  expect 
from  it  the  synthetic  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  views  entertained,  because  every  thing 
in  the  organism  goes  on  under  the  influence 
of  the  vital  force,  an  immaterial  agency, 
which  the  chemist  cannot  employ  at  will. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  which  ac- 
company the  metamorphoses  of  the  food  in 
the  organism,  the  discovery  of  the  share 
which  the  atmosphere  or  the  elements  of 
water  take  in  these  changes,  lead  at  once  to 
the  conditions  which  must  be  united  in 
order  to  the  production  of  a  secretion  or  of 
an  organized  part. 

64.  The  presence  of  free  muriatic  acid  in 
the  stomach,  and  that  of  soda  in  the  blood, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  necessity  of  com- 
mon salt  for  the  organic  processes  ;  but  the 
quantities  of  soda  required  bv  animals  of 
different  classes,  to  support  the  vital  pro- 
cesses, are  singularly  unequal. 

If  we  suppose  that  a  given  amount  of 
blood,  considered  as  a  compound  of  soda, 
passes,  in  the  body  of  a  carnivorous  animal, 
m  consequence  of  the  change  of  matter, 
into  a  new  compound  of  soda,  namely,  the 
bile,  we  must  assume,  that  in  the  normal 
condition  of  health,  the  proportion  of  soda 
in  the  blood  is  amply  sufficient  to  form  bile 
with  the  products  of  transformation.  The 
soda  which  has  been  used  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses, and  any  excess  of  soda  must  be  ex- 
pelled in  the  form  of  a  salt,  after  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  that,  in  the  body  of 
on  herbivorous  animal,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  bile  is  produced  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  amount  cf  blood  formed  or 
transformed  in  the  vital  processes;  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  bile,  in  this  case,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  non-azolised  constituents  of 
the  food,  then  the  soda  of  the  blood  which 
has  been  formed  into  organized  tissue  (as- 
similated or  metamorphosed)  cannot  possi- 
bly suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  daily  secre- 
tion of  bile.  The  soda,  therefore,  of  the 
bile  of  the  herbivora  must  be  supplied  di- 


rectly in  the  food;  their  organism  must  pos 
sess  the  power  of  applying  directly  to  the 
formation  of  bile  all  the  compounds  of  soda 
present  in  the  food,  and  decomposable  by 
the  organic  process.  All  the  soda  of  the 
animal  body  obviously  proceeds  from  the 
food,  but  the  food  of  the  carnivora  contains, 
at  most,  only  the  amount  of  soda  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  blood ;  and  in  most  cases, 
among  animals  of  this  class,  we  may  as- 
sume that  only  as  much  soda  as  corresponds 
to  the  proportion  employed  to  form  the 
blood  is  expelled  in  the  urine. 

When  the  carnivora  obtain  in  their  food 
as  much  soda  as  suffices  for  the  production 
of  their  blood,  an  equal  amount  is  excreted 
in  the  urine ;  when  the  food  contains  less,  a 
part  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
creted is  retained  by  the  organism. 

All  these  statements  are  most  unequivo- 
cally confirmed  by  the  composition  of  the 
urine  in  these  different  classes  of  animals. 

65.  As  the  ultimate  product  of  the  changes 
of  all  compounds  of  soda  in  the  animal  body, 
we  find  in  the  urine  the  soda  in  the  form  of 
a  salt,  and  the  nitrogen  in  that  of  ammonia 
or  urea. 

The  soda  in  the  urine  of  the  carnivora  is 
found  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids ;  and  along  with  the  sul- 
phate and  phosphate  of  soda  we  never  fail 
to  find  a  certain  quantity  of  a  salt  of  ammo- 
nia, either  muriate  or  phosphate  of  ammonia. 
There  can  be  no  more  decisive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  soda  of  their 
bile  or  of  the  metamorphosed  constituents  of 
their  blood  is  very  far  from  sufficing  to  neu- 
tralize the  acids  which  are  separated,  than 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  their  urine. 
This  urine,  moreover,  has  an  acid  reaction. 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  we  find,  in 
the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  soda  in  pre- 
dominating quantity ;  and  that  not  combined 
with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acids,  but 
with  carbonic,  benzoic,  or  hippuric  acids. 

65.  These  well  established  facts  demon- 
strate that  the  herbivora  consume  a  far  larger 
quantity  of  soda  than  is  required  merely  for 
the  supply  of  the  daily  consumption  of  blood. 
In  their  food  are  united  all  the  conditions  for 
the  production  of  a  second  compound  ol'soda, 
destined  for  the  support  of  the  respiratory 
process;  and  it  can  only  be  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  vast  wisdom  display<'d  in 
the  arrangements  of  organized  nature  which 
can  look  on  the  presence  of  so  much  soda 
in  the  food  and  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora 
as  accidental. 

It  cannot  be  accidental,  that  the  life,  the 
developement  of  a  plant  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  alkalies  which  it  extracts 
from  the  soil.  This  plant  serves  as  food  to 
an  extensive  class  of^  animals,  and  in  these 
animals  the  vital  process  is  again  most 
closely  connected  with  the  presence  of  these 
alkalies.  We  find  the  alkalies  in  the  bile, 
and  their  presence  in  the  animal  body  is  the 
indispensable  condition  for  the  production 
of  the  first  food  of  the  young  animal ;   fc 


without  an  abundant  supply  of  potash,  the 
production  of  milk  becomes  impossible. 

67.  All  observation  leads,  as  appears  from 
the  preceding  exposition,  to  the  opinion, 
that  certain  non-azotized  constituents  of  the 
food  of  the  herbivora  (starch,  sugar,  gum, 
&c.,)  acquire  the  form  of  a  compound  of 
soda,  which,  in  their  bodies,  serves  for  the 
same  purpose  as  that  which  we  know  cer- 
tainly to  be  served  by  the  bile  (the  most 
highly  carbonized  product  of  tne  trans- 
formation of  their  tissues)  in  the  bodies  of 
the  carnivora.  These  substances  are  em- 
ployed to  support  certain  vital  actions,  and 
are  finally  consumed  in  the  generation  of 
animal  heat,  and  in  furnishing  means  of  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  carnivora,  the  rapid  transformation  of 
their  tissues  is  a  condition  of  their  existence, 
because  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  the  change 
of  matter  in  the  body  that  those  substances 
can  be  formed,  which  are  destined  to  enter 
into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ; 
and  in  this  sense  we  may  say  that  the  non- 
azoti/ed  constituents  of  the  food  of  the 
herbivora  impede  the  change  of  matter,  or 
retard  it,  and  render  unnecessary,  at  all 
events,  so  rapid  a  process  as  occurs  in  the 
carnivora. 

68.  The  quantity  of  azotized  matter,  pro- 
portionally so  small,  which  the  herbivora 
require  to  support  their  vital  functions,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  power  possessed 
by  the  non-azotized  parts  of  their  food  to 
act  as  means  of  supporting  the  respiratory 
process;  and  this  consideration  seems  to  ren- 
der it  not  improbable,  that  the  necessity  for 
more  complex  organs  of  digestion  in  the  her- 
bivora is  rather  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  soluble  and  available  for  the  vital 
processes  certain  non-azotized  compounds 
(gum?  amylaceous  fibre?)  than  to  any 
thing  in  the  change  or  transformation  of 
vegetable  fibrine,  albumen  and  caseine  into 
blood  ;  since,  for  this  latter  purpose,  the  less 
complex  digestive  apparatus  of  the  carnivora 
is  amply  sufficient. 

69.  If,  in  man,  when  fed  on  a  mixed  diet, 
starch  perform  a  similar  part  to  that  which  it 
plays  in  the  body  of  the  herbivora;  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  elements  of  starch  are 
equally  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
bile  in  man  as  in  these  animals;  then  it 
follows  that  a  part  of  the  azotized  products 
of  the  transformation  of  the  tissues  in  the 
human  body,  before  they  are  expelled 
through  the  bladder,  returns  into  the  circu- 
lation from  the  liver  in  the  shape  of  bile, 
and  is  separated  by  the  kidneys  from  the 
blood,  as  the  ultimate  product  of  the  re- 
spiratory process. 

70.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  non- 
azotized   matter   in   the  food  of  man,  this 
form  of  the  production  of  bile  is  rendered 
impossible.     In   that    case,   the    secretions 
must  possess  a  different  composition ;  and  ' 
the  appearance  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  the  : 
deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the  joints  and  in  : 
the  bladder,  as  well  as  the  influence  which 


an  excess  of  animal  food  (which  must  be 
considered  equivalent  to  a  deficiency  of 
starch,  &c.,)  exercises  on  the  separation  of 
uric  acid  in  certain  individuals,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  this  principle.  If  starch,  sugar, 
&c.,  be  deficient,  then  a  part  of  the  azotized 
compounds  formed  during  the  change  of 
matter  will  either  remain  in  the  situation 
where  they  have  been  formed,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  sent  from  the  liver  in  the  circu- 
lation, and  therefore  will  not  undergo  the 
final  changes  dependent  on  the  action  of 
oxygen ;  or  they  will  be  separated  by  the 
kidneys  in  some  form  different  from  the 
normal  one. 

71.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  non-azotized 
constituents  of  food  exercise  a  most  decided 
influence  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
animal  secretions.  Whether  this  occur  di- 
rectly ;  whether,  that  is  to  say,  their  elements 
take  an  immediate  share  in  the  act  of  trans- 
formation of  tissues  ;  or  whether  their  share 
in  that  process  be  an  indirect  one,  is  a  ques- 
tion probably  capable  of  being  resolved  by 
careful  and  cautious  experiment  and  observ- 
ation. It  is  possible,  that  the  non-azotized 
constituents  of  food,  after  undergoing  some 
change,  are  carried  from  the  intestinal  canal 
directly  to  the  liver,  and  that  they  are  con- 
verted into  bile  in  this  organ,  where  they 
meet  with  the  products  of  the  metamor- 
phosed tissues,  and  subsequently  complete 
their  course  through  the  circulation. 

This  opinion  appears  more  probable,  when 
we  reflect  that  as  yet  no  trace  of  starch  or 
sugar  has  been  detected  in  arterial  blood, 
not  even  in  animals  which  had  been  fed  ex- 
clusively with  these  substances.  We  cannot 
ascribe  to  these  substances,  since  they  are 
wanting  in  arterial  blood,  any  share  in  the 
nutritive  process;  and  the  occurrence  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  of  those  aflfecled  with  dia- 
betes mellitus  (which  sugar,  according  to 
the  best  observations,  is  "derived  from  the 
food)  coupled  with  its  total  absence  in  the 
blood  of  the  same  patients,  obviously  proves 
that  starch  and  sugar  are  not,  as  such,  taken 
into  the  circulation. 

72.  The  writings  of  physiologists  contain 
many  proofs  of  the  presence  of  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  in  the  blood  of  man  in  a 
state  of  health,  although  their  quantity  can 
hardly  be  determined.  Indeed,  if  we  sup- 
pose S^  lbs.  (58,000  grs.)  of  blood  to  pass 
through  the  liver  every  minute,  and  if  from 
this  quantity  of  blood  2  drops  of  bile  (3 
grains  to  the  drop)  are  secreted,  this  would 
amount  to  T^^r^rth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
blood,  a  proportion  far  too  small  to  be  quan- 
titatively ascertained  by  analysis. 

73.  The  greater  part  of  the  bile  in  the  body 
of  the  herbivora,  and  in  that  of  man  fed  on 
mixed  food,  appears  from  the  preceding  con- 
siderations to  be  derived  from  the  elements 
of  the  non-azotized  food.  But  its  formation 
is  impossible  without  the  addition  of  an 
azotized  body,  for  the  bile  is  a  compound  of 
nitrogen.    All  varieties  of  bile  yet  examined. 
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yield,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  am- 
monia and  other  nitrogenized  products. 
Taurine  and  ammonia  may  easily  be  ex- 
tracted from  ox  bile;  and  the  only  reason 
why  we  cannot  positively  prove  that  the 
same  products  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bile  of  other  animals  is  this,  that.it  is  not 
easy  to  procure,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  animals,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bile 
for  the  experiment. 

Now,  whether  the  nitrogenized  compound 
which  unites  with  the  elements  of  starch  to 
form  bile  be  derived  from  the  food  or  from 
the  substance  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues, 
the  conclusion  that  its  presence  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  the  secretion  of  bile  cannot 
be  considered  doubtful. 

Since  the  herbivora  obtain  in  their  food 
only  such  nitrogenized  compounds  as  are 
identical  in  composition  with  the  constitu- 
ents of  their  blood,  it  is  at  all  events  clear, 
that  the  nitrogenized  compound  which  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  bile  is  derived 
from  a  compound  of  proteine.  It  is  either 
formed  in  consequence  of  a  change  which 
the  compounds  of  proteine  in  the  food  have 
undergone,  or  it  is  produced  from  the  blood 
or  from  the  substance  of  the  tissues  by  the 
act  of  their  metamorphosis. 

74.  If  the  conclusion  be  accurate,  that 
nitrogenized  compounds,  whether  derived 
from  the  blood  or  from  the  food,  take  a  de- 
cided share  in  the  formation  of  the  secre- 
tions, and  particularly  of  the  bile,  then  it  is 
plain  that  the  organism  must  possess  the 
power  of  causing  foreign  matters,  which  are 
neither  parts  nor  constituents  of  the  organs 
in  which  vital  activity  resides,  to  serve  for 
certain  vital  processes.  All  nitrogenized 
substances  capable  of  being  rendered  solu- 
ble, without  exception,  when  introduced 
into  tlie  organs  of  circulation  or  of  digestion, 
must,  if  their  composition  be  adapted  for 
such  purposes,  be  employed  by  the  organism 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  nitroj^enized  pro- 
ducts which  are  formed  in  the  act  of  meta- 
morphosis of  tissues. 

W.^  are  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of 
substances,  which  exercise  a  most  marked 
influence  on  the  act  of  transformation  as 
well  as  on  the  nutritive  process,  while  their 
elements  take  no  share  in  the  resulting 
changes.  These  are  uniformly  substances 
the  particles  of  which  are  in  a  certain  state 
of  motion  or  decomposition,  which  state  is 
communicated  to  all  such  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism as  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  similar 
transformation. 

75.  Medicinal  and  poisonous  substances 
form  a  second  and  most  extensive  class  of 
compounds,  the  elements  of  which  are  ca- 
pable of  taking  a  direct  or  an  indirect  share 
m  the  processes  of  secretion  and  of  trans- 
formation. These  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  great  orders  ;  the  first  (which  includes 
the  metallic  poisons)  consists  of  substances 
which  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
certain  parts  or  constituents  of  the  body, 
while  the  vital  force  is  insufficient  to  destroy 


the  compounds  thus  formed.  The  second 
division,  consisting  of  the  essential  oils, 
camphor,  empyreumatic  substances,  and 
antiseptics,  &c.,  possesses  the  property  of 
impedmg  or  retarding  those  kinds  of  trans- 
formation to  which  certain  very  complex 
organic  molecules  are  liable;  transforma- 
tions which,  when  they  take  place  out  of 
the  body,  are  usually  designated  by  the 
names  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 

The  third  division  of  medicinal  substances 
is  composed  of  bodies,  the  elements  of  which 
take  a  direct  share  in  the  changes  going  on 
in  the  animal  body.  When  introduced  into 
the  system,  they  augment  the  energy  of  the 
vital  activity  of  one  or  more  organs ;  they 
excite  morbid  phenomena  in  the  healthy 
body.  All  of  them  produce  a  marked  effect 
in  a  comparatively  small  dose,  and  many 
are  poisonous  when  administered  in  larger 
quantity.  None  of  the  substances  in  this 
class  can  be  said  to  take  a  decided  share  in 
the  nutritive  process,  or  to  be  employed  by 
the  organism  in  the  production  of  blood; 
partly,  because  their  composition  is  different 
from  that  of  blood,  and  partly,  because  the 
proportion  in  which  they  must  be  given,  to 
exert  their  influence,  is  as  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

These  substances,  when  taken  into  the 
circulation,  alter,  as  is  commonly  said,  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  circu- 
lation with  their  entire  efficacy,  we  must 
assume  that  their  composition  is  not  aifected 
by  the  organic  influence  of  tne  stomach.  If 
insoluble  when  given,  they  are  rendered 
soluble  in  that  organ,  but  they  are  not  de- 
composed; otherwise,  they  would  be  inca- 
pable of  exerting  any  influence  on  the  blood. 

76.  The  blood,  in  its  normal  state,  pos- 
sesses two  qualities  closely  related  to  each 
other,  although  we  may  conceive  one  of 
them  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  other. 

The  blood  contains,  in  the  form  of  the 
globules,  the  carriers,  as  it  were,  of  the 
oxygen  which  serves  for  the  production  of 
certain  tissues,  as  well  as  for  the  generation 
of  animal  heat.  The  globules  of  the  blood, 
by  means  of  the  property  they  possess  of 
giving  off  the  oxygen  they  have  taken  up 
m  the  lungs,  without  losing  their  peculiar 
character,  determine  generally  the  change 
of  matter  in  the  body. 

The  second  quality  of  the  blood,  namely 
the  property  which  it  possesses  of  becoming 
part  of  an  organized  tissue,  and  its  conse- 
quent adaptation  to  promote  the  formation 
and  the  growth  of  organs,  as  well  as  to  the 
reproduction  or  supply  of  waste  in  the  tis- 
sues, is  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  presence  of 
dissolved  fibrine  and  albumen.  These  two 
chief  constituents,  which  serve  for  nutri- 
tion and  reproduction  of  matter,  in  passing 
through  the  lungs  are  saturated  with  oxygen, 
or,  at  all  events,  absorb  so  much  from  the 
atmosphere  as  entirely  to  lose  the  power  of 
extracting  oxygen  from  the  other  substances 
present  in  the  blood. 
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77.  We  know  for  certain  that  the  globules 
of  the  venous  blood,  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  air  in  the  lungs,  change  their  co- 
lour, and  that  this  change  of  colour  is  ac- 
companied by  an  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  and 
that  all  those  constituents  of  the  blood  which 
possess  in  any  degree  the  power  of  combining 
with  oxygen,  absorb  it  in  the  lungs,  and  be- 
come saturated  with  it.    Although  in  contact 
with  these  other  compounds,  the  globules, 
when  arterialized,  retain  their  florid,  red  co- 
lour in  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  the 
arteries ;  and  we  observe  them  to  change  their 
colour,  and  to  assume  the  dark  red  colour 
which    characterizes   venous    blood,    only 
during  their  passage  through  the  capillaries. 
From  these  facts  we  must  conclude  that  the 
constituents  of  arterial  blood  are  altogether 
destitute  of  the  power  to  deprive  the*  arte- 
rialized globules  of  the  oxygen  which  they 
have  absorbed  from  the  air;   and  we   can 
draw  no  other  conclusion  from  the  change 
of  colour  which  occurs  in  the   capillaries, 
than  that  the  arterialized  globules,  during 
their  passage  through  the  capillaries,  return 
to  the  condition  which  characterized  them 
in  venous   blood;  that  consequently,  they 
give  up  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs, 
and  thus  acquire  the  power  of  combining 
with  that  element  afresh. 

78.  We  find,  therefore,  in  arterial  blood, 
albumen,  which,  like  all  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  that  fluid,  has  become  saturated 
with  oxygen   m   its   passage   through  the 
lungs,  and  oxygen  gas,  which  is  conveyed 
to  every  particle  in  the  body  m  chemical 
combination  with  the  globules  of  the  blood. 
As  far  as  our  observations  extend  (in  the 
developement  of  the  chick  during  incuba- 
tion,) all   the   conditions  seem  to   be  here 
united  which  are  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  every  kind  of  tissue ;  while  that  portion 
of  oxygen  which  is  not  consumed  in   the 
growth  or  reproduction  of  organs  combines 
with  the  substance  of  the  living  parts,  and 
produces,  by  its  union  with  their  elements, 
the  act  of  transformation  which  we  have 
called  the  change  of  matter. 

79.  It  is  obvious,  that  all  compounds,  of 
whatever  kind,  which  are  present  in  the 
capillaries,  whether  separated  there,  or  in- 
troduced by  endosmosis  or  imbibition,  if  not 
altogether  Incapable  of  uniting  with  oxygen, 
must,  when  in  contact  with  the  arterialized 
globules,  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  be  affected 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  solids  form- 
ing part  of  living  organs.  These  com- 
pounds, or  their  elements,  will  enter  into 
combination  with  oxygen,  and  in  this  case 
there  will  either  be  no  change  of  matter,  or 
that  change  will  exhibit  itself  in  another 
form,  yielding  products  of  a  different  kind. 

80.  The  conception,  then,  of  a  change  in 
the  two  qualities  of  the  blood  above  alluded 
to,  by  means  of  a  foreign  body  contained  in 
the  blood  or  introduced  into  the  circulation 
(a  medicinal  agent)  presupposes  two  kinds 
of  operation.  i 

Assuming  that  the  remedy  cannot  enter 


into  any  such  chemical  union  with  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  as  puts  an  end  to  the 
vital  activity ;  assuming,  further,  that  it  is 
not  in  a  condition  of  transformation  capable 
of  being  communicated  to  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  or  of  the  organs,  and  of  con- 
tinuing in  them ;  assuming,  lastly,  that  it  is 
incapable,  by  its   contact  with   the   living 
parts,  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  change  of 
matter,  the  transformation  of  their  elements ; 
then,  in  order  to  discover  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  this  class  of  medicinal  agents,  no- 
thing is    left   but    to   conclude   that   their 
elements  take  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
certain  constituents  of  the  living  body,  or 
in  the  production  of  certain  secretions. 

81.  The  vital  process  of  secretion,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  related  to  the  chemical  forces,  has 
been  subjected  to  examination  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.     In  the  carnivora  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  without  the  addition  of 
any  foreign  matter  in  the  food,  the  bile  and 
the  constituents  of  the  urine  are  formed  in 
those  parts  where  the  change  of  matter  takes 
place.     In  other  classes  of  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  suppose  that  in  the  or- 
gan of  secretion  itself,  the  secreted  fluid  is 
produced  from  certain  matters  conveyed  to 
it ;  in  the  herbivora,  for  example,  the  bile  is 
formed  from  the  elements  of  starch  along 
with  those  of  a  nitrogenized  product  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues.     But  this  sup- 
position by  no  means  excludes  the  opinion, 
that  in  the  carnivora  the  products  oi'  the  me- 
tamorphosed tissues  are  resolved  into  bile, 
uric  acid,  or  urea,  only  after  reaching  the 
secreting  organ;  nor  the  opinion  that  the 
elements  of  the  non-azotized  food,  conveyed 
directly  by  the  circulation  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  where  change  of  matter  is  going 
on,  may  there  unite  with  the  elements  of  the 
metamorphosed  tissues,  to  form  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  bile  and  of  the  urine. 

82.  If  we  now  assume,  that  certain  me- 
dicinal agents  may  become  constituents  of 
secretions,  this  can  only  occur  in  two  ways. 
Either  they  enter  the  circulation,  and  take  a 
direct  share  in  the  change  of  matter  in  so 
far  as  the-r  elements  enter  into  tlie  compo- 
sition of  the  new  products  ;  or  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  organs  of  secretion,  where  they 
exert  an  influence  on  the  formation  or  on 
the  quality  of  a  secretion  by  the  addition  of 
their  elements. 

In  either  case,  they  must  lose  in  the  or- 
ganism their  chemical  character ;  and  we 
know  vvith  sufficient  certainty,  that  this  class 
of  medicinal  bodies  disappear  in  the  body 
without  leaving  a  trace.  In  fact,  if  we  as- 
cribe to  them  any  effect,  they  cannot  lose 
their  peculiar  character  by  the  action  of  the 
stomach ;  their  disappearance,  therefore,  pre- 
supposes that  they  have  been  applied  to  cer- 
tain purposes,  which  cannot  be  imagined  to 
occur  without  a  change  in  their  composition. 
83.  Now,  however  limited  may  be  our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  differ- 
ent secretions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bile,  this  much  is  certain,  that  all  the  secre- 
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rions  contain  nitrogen  chemically  combined. 
They  pass  into  fetid  putrefaction,  and  yield 
either  in  this  change,  or  in  the  dry  distillation, 
ammoniacal  products.  Even  the  saliva, 
when  acted  upon  by  caustic  potash,  disen- 
gages ammonia  freely. 

84.  Medicinal  or  remedial  agents  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  nitrogenized 
and  the  non-nitrogenized.  The  nitrogenized 
vegetable  principles,  whose  composition 
differs  from  that  of  the  proper  nitrogenized 
elements  of  nutrition,  also  produced  by  a 
vegetable  organism,  are  distmguished,  be- 
yond all  others,  for  their  powerful  action  on 
tlhe  animal  economy. 

The  effects  of  these  substances  are  singu- 
larly varied ;  from  the  mildest  form  of  the 
action  of  aloes,  to  the  most  terrible  poison, 
strychnia,  we  observe  an  endless  variety  of 
different  action. 

With  the  exception  of  three,  all  these 
substances  produce  diseased  conditions  in 
the  healthy  organism,  and  are  poisonous  in 
certain  doses.  Most  of  them  are,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  basic  or  alkaline. 

No  remedy,  devoid  of  nitrogen,  possesses 
a  poisonous  action  in  a  similar  dose.* 

85.  The  medicinal  or  poisonous  action  of 
the  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles  has  a 
fixed  relation  to  their  composition  ;  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the 
nitrogen  they  contain,  but  is  certainly  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  o[  nitrogen. 

Solanine  (38,)  and  picrotoxine  (39,)  which 
contain  least  nitrogen,  are  powerful  poisons, 
duinine  (40)  contains  more  nitrogen  than 
morphia  (41.)  Caffeine  (42,)  and  theobro- 
mine the  most  highly  nitrogenized  of  all 
vegetable  principles,  are  not  poisonous. 

8G.  A  nitrogenized  body,  which  exerts, 
by  means  of  its  elements,  an  influence  on 
the  fornihtion  or  on  the  quality  of  a  secre- 
tion, must,  in  regard  to  its  chemical  charac- 
ter, be  capable  of  taking  the  same  share  as 
the  nitrogenized  products  of  the  animal  body 
do  in  the  formation  of  the  bile ;  that  is,  it 
must  play  the  same  part  as  a  product  of  the 
vital  process.  On  the  other  hand,  a  non- 
azotized  medicinal  agent,  in  so  far  as  its  ac- 
tion affects  the  secretions,  must  be  capable 
of  performing  in  the  animal  body  the  same 
part  as  that  which  we  have  ascrib'^d  in  the 
formation  of  the  bile,  to  the  non-azotized 
elements  of  food. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  the  elements  of 
hippuric  or  uric  acids  are  divided  from  the 
substance  of  the  organs  in  which  vitality 
resides  ;  that  as  products  of  the  transform- 
ation of  these  organs  they  lose  the  vital 
character,  without  losing  the  capacity  of 
undergoing  changes  under  the  influence  of 
the  inspired  oxygen,  or  of  the  apparatus  of 
secretion  ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  similar 

*  This  consideration  or  comparative  view  has 
led  lately  to  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  the 
composition  of  picrotoxine,  the  poisonous  principle 
of  cocculns  indicus  ;  and  M.  Francis  has  disco 
vered  the  existence  of  nitrocen  in  it,  hitherto  over- 
looked, and  has  also  determined  its  amount. 
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nitrogenized  compounds,  products  of  the 
vital  process  in  plants,  when  introduced  into 
the  animal  body,  may  be  employed  by  the 
organism  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
nitrogenized  products  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  animal  tissues  themselves.  If  hippu- 
ric and  uric  acids,  or  any  of  their  elements, 
can  take  a  share,  for  example,  in  the  form- 
ation and  supply  of  bile,  we  must  allow  the 
same  power  to  other  analogous  nitrogenized 
compounds. 

We  shall  never,  certainly,  be  able  to  dis- 
cover how  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  the 
hot  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub 
(tea)  or  of  a  decoction  of  certain  roasted 
seeds  (coffee.)  Some  cause  there  must  be, 
which  would  explain  how  the  practice  has 
become  a  necessary  of  life  to  whole  nations. 
But  it  is  surely  still  more  remarkable,  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  both  plants  on  the 
health  must  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same 
substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  two 
vegetables,  belonging  to  different  natural 
families,  and  the  produce  of  different  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  could  hardly  have  presented 
itself  to  the  boldest  imagination.  Yet  recent 
researches  have  shown,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exclude  all  doubt,  that  caffeine,  the  pecu- 
liar principle  of  coffee,  and  theine,  that  of 
tea,  are,  in  all  respects,  identical. 

It  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
American  Indian,  living  entirely  on  flesh, 
discovered  for  himself,  in  tobacco  smoke,  a 
means  of  retarding  the  change  of  matter  in 
the  tissues  of  his  body,  and  thereby  of  mak- 
ing hunger  more  endurable;  and  that  he 
cannot  withstand  the  action  of  brandy, 
which,  acting  as  an  element  of  respiration, 
puts  a  stop  to  the  change  of  matter  by  per- 
forming the  function  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  products  of  the  metamorphosed  tis- 
sues. Tea  and  coffee  were  originally  met 
with  among  nations  whose  diet  is  cniefly 
vegetable. 

87.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the 
medicinal  action  of  caffeine,  (theine,)  it  will 
surely  appear  a  most  striking  fact,  even  if 
we  were  to  deny  its  influence  on  the  pro 
cess  of  secretion,  that  this  substance,  with 
the  addition  of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of 
water,  can  yield  taurine,  the  nitrogenized 
compound  peculiar  to  bile: 

1  at.  caffeine  ortheine—C^N^H  ^O* 
9  at.  water  -  -«  H  ^O* 
9  at.  oxygen  -    =  qs 

C«N2H"0»=- 
=-2  at.  taurine    -        =  2(C*NH''0'°) 

A  similar  relation  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  principle  of  asparagus  and  of  al 
thaea,  asparagine ;  which  also,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water, 
yields  the  elements  of  taurine. 


1  at.  asparagine 
6  at.  water 
8  at.  oxygen 

=  2  at.  taurine 


C«N*n  80« 
H60« 

O^ 

(  «i\2H'402o« 
(C  ^\H  70>o 


of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  to  the  ele- 
ments of  theobromine,  the  characteristic 
principle  of  the  cacao  bean,  (theobroma 
cacao,)  yields  the  elements  of  taurine  and 
urea,  of  taurine,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammo- 
nia, or  of  taurine  and  uric  acid  : 

1  at.  theobromine    C*»N«H»«0^  ^ 


22  at.  water 
16  at.  oxygen  - 


o»63 


1 


4  at.  taurine 
1  at.  urea 


C18J>J6^32Q42 
-        C'6N4H28O40 

C2  N^H^  02 

C18p^6jj32Q42 


or — 
1  at.  theobromine    C^^N^H^OO*  ■) 
24  at.  water        -  H^^O^^W 

16  at.  oxygen  -  O'^j 

Q18p^6j^34(j44 

4  at.  taurine  C^6jx4H28O40 

2  at.  carbonic  acid    C^  O^ 

2  at.  ammonia  N^H^ 

C18^>^6^34(J44 

or — 
1  at.  theobromine    C'^N^H'^O*  ") 


-I 


8  at.  water 
14  at.  oxygen 


H8  08    y 

o"3 


I 


2  at.  taurine 
1  at.  uric  acid 


Ci8j\6Hi8ow 

C8  N2H14O20 


The  addition  of  the  elements  ol  water  an*l 


88.  To  see  how  the  action  of  caffeine,  as- 
paragine, theobromine,  &c.,  may  be  ex- 
plained, we  must  call  to  mind  that  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  bile  contains  only  3*8  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  of  which  only  the  half,  or 
1*9  per  cent.,  belongs  to  the  taurine. 

Bile  contains,  in  its  natural  state,  water 
and  solid  matter,  in  the  proportion  of  90 
parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  10  of  the 
latter.  If  we  suppose  these  10  parts  by 
weight  of  solid  matter  to  be  choleic  acid, 
with  3-87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  then  100 
parts  of  fresh  bile  will  contain  0*171  parts 
of  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  taurine.  Now 
this  quantity  is  contained  in  0*6  parts  of 
caffeine:  or  2^5ths  grains  of  caffeine  can 
give  to  an  ounce  of  bile  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains in  the  form  of  taurine.  If  an  infusion 
of  tea  contain  no  more  than  the  -j^jth  of  a 
grain  of  caffeine,  still,  if  it  contribute  in 
point  o-f  fact  to  the  formation  of  bile,  the 
action,  even  of  such  a  quantity,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  nullity.  Neither  can  it  be 
denied  lliut  in  the  case  of  an  excess  of  non- 
azotized  food  and  a  deficiency  of  motion, 
which  is  required  to  cause  the  change  of 
niaiter  in  the  tissues,  and  thus  to  yiekl  the 
nitrogenized  product  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  bile ;  that  in  such  a  con- 
dition, the  health  may  be  benefited  by  the 
use  of  compounds  which  are  capable  of 
supplying  the  place  of  the  nitrogenized  pro- 
duct produced  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
body,  and  essential  to  the  production  of  an 

im]K.rtant  element  of  respiration.     In  a  che- 1  the  opinion,  that  other  constituent  of  vege 
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mical  sense — and  it  is  this  alone  which  the 
preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  show — 
caffeine  or  theine,  asparagine,  and  theobro- 
mine are  in  virtue  of  their  composition  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose  than  aU  other  nitro- 
genized vegetable  principles.  The  action  of 
these  substances,  in  ordmary  circumstances, 
is  not  obvious,  but  it  unquestionably  exists. 
89.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
other  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles,  such 
as  quinine,  or  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  &c., 
which  manifests  itself,  not  in  the  processes 
of  secretion,  but  in  phenomena  of  another 
kind,  physiologists  and  pathologists  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  it  is  exerted  chiefly  on 
the  brain  and  nerves.  This  action  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  dynamic — that  is,  it  acce- 
lerates, or  retards,  or  alters  in  some  way  the 
phenomena  of  motion  in  animal  life.  If  we 
reflect  that  this  action  is  exerted  bv  sub- 
stances which  are  material,  tangible  and 
ponderable;  that  they  disappear  in  the  or- 
ganism ;  that  a  double  dose  acts  more  power- 
fuUv  than  a  single  one;  that,  after  a  time,  a 
fresh  dose  must  be  given,  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce the  action  a  second  time;  all  these 
considerations,  viewed  chemically,  permit 
only  one  form  of  explanation  ;  the  supposi- 
tion, namely,  that  these  compounds,  by 
means  of  their  elements,  take  a  share  in  the 
formation  of  new,  or  the  transformation  ot 
existing  brain  and  nervous  matter. 

However  strange  the  idea  may,  at  first 
siffht,  appear,  that  the  alkaloids  of  opium  or 
of  cinchona  bark,  the  elements  of  codeine, 
morphia,  quinine,  &c.,  may  be  converted 
into  constituents  of  brain  and  nervous  mat- 
ter, into  organs  of  vital  energy,  from  which 
the  organic  motions  of  the  body  derive  their 
origin  ;  that  these  substances  form  a  con- 
stituent of  that  matter,  by  the  removal  of 
Vvhich  the  seat  of  intellectual  life,  of  sensa- 
tion, and  of  consciousness,  is  annihilated  ; 
it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  all  these 
forms  of  power  and  activity  are  most  closely 
dependent,  not  only  on  the  existence,  but 
also  on  a  certain  quality  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves;  inso- 
much that  all  the  manifestations  of  the  life 
or  vital  energy  of  these  modifications  of 
nervous  matter,  which  are  recognized  as  the 
phenomena  of  motion,  sensation,  or  feeling, 
assume  another  form  as  soon  as  their  com- 
position is  altered.  The  animal  organism 
has  produced  the  brain  and  nerves  out  of 
compounds  furnished  to  it  by  vegetables  ; 
it  is  the  constituents  of  the  food  of  the 
animal,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  series 
of  changes,  have  assumed  the  properties  and 
the  structure  which  we  find  in  the  brain  and 
nerves. 

90.  If  it  must  be  admitted  as  an  unde- 
niable truth,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  is  produced  from  the  elements 
of  vegetable  albumen,  fibrine  and  caseine, 
either  alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  elements 
of  non-azotized  food  or  of  the  fat  formed 
from  the  latter,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
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tables,  intermediate  in  composition  between  |  mediate  between  the  compounds  ot  proteine 
the  fats  and   the   compounds   of   proteine,   and  the  fats. 


may  be  applied  in  the  organism  to  the  same 
purpose. 

91.  According  to  the  researches  of  Fremy, 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  fat  found  in  the 
brain  is  a  compound  of  soda  with  a  peculiar 
acid,  the  cerebric  acid,  which  contains,  in 
100  parts. 

Carbon 66-7 

Hydrogen 106 

Nitrogen 23 

Phosphorus 09 

Oxygen 19*5 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  composition  of 
cerebric  acid  differs  entirely,  both  from  that 
of  ordinary  fats  and  of  the  compounds  of 
proteine.  Common  fats  contain  no  nitrogen, 
while  the  compounds  of  proteine  contain 
nearly  17  per  cent.  Leaving  the  phos- 
phorus out  of  view,  the  composition  of  this 
acid  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of 
choleic  acid,  although  these  two  compounds 
are  quite  distinct. 

92.  Brain  and  nervous  matter  is,  at  all 
events,  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  bile  is  produced ;  either  by  the 
separation  of  a  highly  nitrogenized  com- 
pound from  the  elements  of  blood,  or  by 
the  combination  of  a  nitrogenized  product 
of  the  vital  process  with  a  non-azotized 
compound  (probably,  a  fatty  body.)  All 
that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages 
on  the  various  possible  ways  by  which  the 
bile  might  be  supposed  to  be  formed,  all  the 
conclusions  which  we  attained  in  regard 
to  the  co-operation  of  azotized  and  non- 
azoti^ed  elements  of  food,  may  be  applied 
with  ^ual  justice  and  equal  probability  to 
the  formation  and  production  of  the  nervous 
substance. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  in  whatever 
light  we  may  view  the  vital  operations,  the 
production  of  nervous  matter  from  blood 
presupposes  a  change  in  the  composition 
and  qualities  of  the  constituents  of  blood. 
That  such  a  change  occurs  is  as  certain  as 
that  the  existence  of  the  nervous  matter 
cannot  be  df=^nied.  In  this  sense,  we  must 
assume,  that  from  a  compound  of  proteine 
may  be  formed  a  first,  second,  third,  &c., 
product  before  a  certain  number  of  its  ele- 
ments can  become  constituents  of  the  nerv- 
ous matter;  and  it  must  be  considered  as 
quite  certain,  that  a  product  of  the  vital  pro- 
cess in  a  plant,  introduced  into  the  blood, 
will,  if  its  composition  be  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  supply  the  place  of  the  first,  se- 
cond, or  third  product  of  the  alteration  of 
the  compound  of  prmeine.  Indeed  it  can- 
not be  considered  merely  accidental,  that 
the  composition  of  the  most  active  remedies, 
namely,  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  related  to  that  of  any  consti- 
tuent of  the  body,  except  only  the  substance 
of  the  nerves  and  brain.  All  of  these  con- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  in 
regard  to  their  composition,  they  are  inter- 


93.  In  contradistinction  to  their  chemical 
character,  we  find  that  the  substance  of  the 
brain  exhibits  the  characters  of  an  acid.     It 
contains  far  more  oxygen  than  the  organic 
basis  or  alkaloids.     We  observe,  that  qui- 
nine and  cinchonine,  morphia  and  codeine, 
strychnia   and    brucia,  which   are,  respec- 
tively, so   nearly  alike   in   composition,  if 
they  do   not   produce  absolutely  the  same 
effect,   yet  resemble    each    other  in    their 
action  more  than  those  which  differ  more 
widely  in  composition.     We  find  that  their 
energy  of  action  diminishes,  as  the  amount 
of  oxygen  they  contain  increases  (as  in  the 
case  of  narcoline,)  and  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  one  of  them  can  be  entirely  replaced 
by   another.     There  cannot  be  a  more  de- 
cisive proof  of  the   nature  of  their   action 
than    this  last  fact;  it   must  stand    in  the 
closest    relation   to   their   composition.     If 
these  compounds,  in  point  of  fact,  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  share  in  the  formation  or  in 
the  alteration  of  the  qualities  of  brain  and 
nervous  matter,  their  action  on  the  healthy 
as  well  as  the  deceased  organism  admits  of 
a   surprisingly  simple  explanation.     If  we 
are  not  tempted  to  deny,  that  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  soup  may  be  applied  to  a  purpose 
corresponding    to    its   composition    in    the 
human  body,  or  that  the  organic  constituent 
of  bones  may  be  so  employed  in  the  body 
of  the  dog,  although  that  substance  (gelan- 
tine  in  both  cases)  is  absolutely    incapable 
of  yielding  blood  ;  if,  therefore,  nitrogenized 
compounds,  totally  different  from   the  com- 
pounds of  proteine,  may  be  employed    for 
purposes  corresponding   to    their   composi- 
tion; we  may  thence  conclude  that  a  pro- 
duct of  vegetable    life,  also   different   from 
proteine,  but  similar  to  a  constituent  of  the 
animal  body,  may  be  employed  by  the  organ 
ism  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose   as    the     natural    product,    originally 
formed  by  the  vital  energy  of  the    animal 
organs,  and  that  indeed   from   a  vegetable 
substance. 

The  time  is  not  long  gone  by,  when  we 
had  not  the  very  slightest  conception  of  the 
cause  of  the  various  effects  of  opium,  and 
when  the  action  of  cinchona  bark  was 
shrouded  in  incomprehensible  obscurity. 
Now  that  we  know  that  these  effects  are 
caused  by  crystallizable  compounds,  which 
differ  as  much  in  composition  as  in  their 
action  on  the  system ;  now  that  we  know 
the  substances  to  which  the  medicinal  or 
poisonous  energy  must  be  ascribed,  it  would 
argue  only  want  of  sense  to  consider  the 
action  of  these  substances  inexplicable ;  and 
to  do  so,  as  many  have  done,  because  they 
act  in  very  minute  doses,  is  as  unreasonable 
as  It  would  be  to  judge  of  the  sharpness  of 
a  razor  by  its  weight. 

94.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  give 
these  considerations  a  greater  extension  at 
present.  However  hypothetical  they  may 
appear,  they  only  deserve  attention  in  ao  fax 
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as  they  point  out  the  way  which  chemistry 
pursues,  and  which  she  ought  not  to  quit, 
if  she  would  really  be  of  service  to  phy- 
siology and  pathology.  The  combinations 
of  the  chemist  relate  to  the  change  of  mat- 
ter, forwards  and  backwards,  to  the  con- 
version of  food  into  the  various  tissues  and 
secretions,  and  to  their  metamorphosis  into 
lifeless  compounds ;  his  investigations  ought 
to  tell  us  what  has  taken  place  and  what 
can  take  place  in  the  body.  It  is  singular 
that  we  find  medicinal  agencies  all  de- 
pendent on  certain  matters,  which  differ  in 
composition ;  and  if,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  substance,  certain  abnormal  conditions  are 
rendered  normal,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reject 
the  opinion,  that  this  phenomenon  depends 
on  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  diseased  organism,  a  change  in 
which  the  elements  of  the  remedy  lake  a 
share ;  a  share  similar  to  thp.t  which  the  vege- 
table elements  of  food  have  taken  in  the  for- 
mation of  fat,  of  membranes,  of  the  saliva, 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  &c.  Their  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, or  nitrogen,  or  whatever  else  belongs 
to  their  composition,  are  derived  from  the 
vegetable  organism ;  and,  after  all,  the  action 
and  effects  of  quinine,  morphia,  and  the 
vegetable  poisons  in  general,  are  no  hypo- 
theses. 

95.  Thus,  as  we  may  say,  in  a  certain 
sense,  of  caffeine,  or  theine,  and  asparagine, 
kc,  as  well  as  of  the  non-azotized  elements 
of  food,  that  they  are  food  for  the  liver, 
since  they  contain  the  elements,  bv  the  pre- 
sence of  which  that  organ  is  enabled  to  per- 
form its  functions,  so  we  may  consider 
these  nitrogenized  compounds,  so  remark- 
able for  their  action  on  the  brain  and  on  the 
substance  of  the  organs  of  motion,  as 
elements  of  food  for  the  organs  as  yet  un- 
known, which  are  destined  for  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
into  nervous  substance  and  brain.  Such 
organs  there  must  be  in  the  animal  body, 
and  if,  in  the  diseased  state,  an  abnormal 
process  of  production  or  transformation  of 
the  constituents  of  cerebral  and  nervous  mat- 
ter has  been  established ;  if,  in  the  organs  in- 
tended for  this  purpose,  the  power  of  form- 
ing that  matter  out  of  the  constituents  of 
blood,  or  the  power  of  resisting  an  abnormal 
degrpe  of  activity  in  its  decomposition  or 
transformation,  has  been  diminished;  then, 
in  a  chemical  sense,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  opinion,  that  substances  of  a  composi- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  nervous  or  cerebral 
matter,  and,  consequently,  adapted  to  form 
that  matter,  may  be  employed,  instead  of 
the  substances  produced  from  the  blood, 
either  to  furnish  the  necessary  resistance,  or 
to  restore  the  normal  condition. 

96.  Some  physiologists  and  chemists  have 


'  expressed  douhts  of  the  peculiar  and   dis- 

:  tinct  character  of  cerebric  acid,  a  substance 

j  which,   from   its   amount   of    carbon    and 

I  hydrogen,  and  from  its  external  characters, 

I  resembles  a  nitrogenized  fatty  acid.     But  a 

nitrogenized  fat,  having  an  acid  character, 

is,  in  fact,  no  anomaly.    Hippuric  acid  is  in 

many  of  its  characters  very  similar  to  the 

fatty  acids,  but  is  essentially  distinguished 

from   them   by  containing   nitrogen.     The 

organic   constituents  of   bile  resemble   tlie 

acid  resins  in  physical  characters,  and  yet 


contain  nitrogen. 


The  organic  alkalies  are 


intermediate  in  their  physical  characters  be- 
tween the  fats  and  resins,  and  they  all  con- 
tain nitrogen.  A  nitrogenized  fatty  acid  is 
as  little  improbable  as  the  existence  of  a 
nitrogenized  resin  with  the  characters  of  a 
base. 

97.  An  accurate  investigation  would  pro- 
bably discover  differences  in  the  composition 
of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  nerves. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Valentin, 
the  quality  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous  sub- 
stance is  very  rapidly  altered  from  the  period 
of  death,  and  very  uncommon  precautions 
would  be  required  for  the  separation  of 
foreign  matters  not  properly  belonging  to 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  brain. 
But,  however  difl^icult  it  may  appear,  the 
investigation  seems  yet  to  be  practicable. 
We  know,  in  the  meantime,  that  all  expe- 
rience is  against  the  notion  of  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  The  absence  of  nitro- 
gen as  an  element  of  the  cerebral  and 
nervous  matter,  appears,  at  all  events,  im- 
probable. This  substance,  moreover,  can- 
not be  classed  with  ordinary  fats,  because 
we  find  the  cerebric  acid  combined  with 
soda,  whereas,  all  fats  are  compounds  of 
fiitty  acids  with  oxide  of  glycfrule.  In  re- 
gard to  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain,  we  can 
only  guess  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  phos- 
phorus exists.  Walchner  observed  recently 
that  bubbles  of  spontaneously  inflammable 
phosphu retted  hydrogen  were  disenijaged 
from  the  trough  of  a  spring  in  Carlsruhe, 
on  the  bottom  of  which  fish  had  putrefied ; 
and  gases  containing  phosphorus  have  also 
been  observed  among  the  products  of  the 
putrefaction  of  the  brain.* 


*  The  curator  of  the  museum  at  Geneva  gave 
to  M.  Leroyer,  apothecary,  a  large  quantity  of 
spirit  of  wine,  which  had  been  used  for  the  pre- 
S'Tvation  cf  fishes,  and  which  he  undertook  to 
purify.  He  distilled  from  it  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  quicklime,  and  evaporated  the  residue 
in  the  air,  over  a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  mass  had 
acquired  a  certain  consistence,  and  a  higher  tern- 
perature,  a  prorligious  quantity  of  spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphoreited  hydrogen  was  dis- 
engaged.    (Du.nas.  V.  267.) 
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THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MOTION  IN  THE  ANIMAL  ORGANISM. 


I.  It  might  appear  an  unprofitable  task  to 
add  one  mors  to  the  innumerable  forms 
under  which  the  human  intellect  has  viewed 
the  nature  and  essence  of  that  pecuhar  cause 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  were  it  not  that 
certain  conceptions  present  themselves  as 
necessary  deductions  from  the  views  on  this 
subject  developed  in  the  introduction  to  the 
first  part  of  this  work.  The  following  pages 
will  be  devoted  to  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  these  deductions.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted here,  that  all  these  conclusions  will 
lose  their  force  and  significance,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  cause  of  vital  activity  has 
in  its  manifestations  nothing  in  common  with 
other  known  causes  which  produce  motion 
or  change  of  form  and  structure  in  matter. 

But  a  comparison  of  its  peculiarities  with 
the  modus  operandi  of  these  other  causes, 
cannot,  at  all  events,  fail  to  be  advantageous, 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  and  essence  of 
natural  phenomena  are  recognizable,  not  by 
abstraction,  but  only  by  comparative  obser- 
vations. 

If  the  vital  phenomena  be  considered  as 
manifestations  of  a  pecuhar  force,  then  the 
effects  of  this  force  must  be  regulated  by 
certain  laws,  which  laws  may  be  investi- 
gated ;  and  these  laws  must  be  in  harmony 
With  the  universal  laws  of  resistance  and 
motion,  which  preserve  in  their  courses  the 
worlds  of  our  own  and  other  systems,  and 
which  also  determine  changes  of  form  and 
structure  in  material  bodies ;  altojrether  in- 
dependently of  the  matter  in  which  vital 
activity  appears  to  resid^^.  or  of  the  form  in 
which  vitalitv  is  manifested. 

The  vital  torce  in  a  fiving  animal  tissue 
appears  as  a  cause  of  growth  in  the  mass, 
and  of  resistance  to  those  external  agencies 
which  tend  to  alter  the  form,  structure,  and 
composition  of  the  substance  of  the  tissue 
m  which  the  vital  energy  resides. 

This  force  further  manifests  itself  as  a 
cause  of  motion  and  of  change  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  material  substances,  by  the 
disturbance  and  abolition  of  the  state  of  rest 
in  which  those  chemical  forces  exist,  by 
which  the  elements  of  the  compounds  con- 
veyed to  the  living  tissues,  in  the  form  of 
food,  are  held  together. 

The  vital  force  causes  a  decomposition  of 
the  constituents  of  food,  and  destroys  the 
force  of  attraction  which  is  continually  ex- 
erted between  their  molecules ;  it  alters  the 
direction  of  the  chemical  forces  in  such  wise, 
that  the  elements  of  the  constituents  of  food 
arrange  themselves  in  another  form,  and 
combine  to  produce  new  compounds,  either 
identical  in  composition  with  the  living  tis- 
sues,  or  differing   from   ihcmj    it   further 


changes  the  direction  and  force  of  the  at 
traction  of  cohesion,  destroys  the  cohesion 
of  the  nutritious  compounds,  and  forces  the 
new  compounds  to  assume  forms  altogether 
different  from  those  which  are  the  result  of 
the  attraction  of  cohesion  when  acting  freely, 
that  is,  without  resistance. 

The  vital  force  is  also  manifested  as  a 
force  of  attraction,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
compound  produced  by  the  change  of  form 
and  structure  in  the  food,  when  it  has  a 
composition  identical  with  that  of  the  living 
tissue,  be^-omes  a  part  of  that  tissue. 

Those  newly-formed  compounds,  whose 
composition  differs  from  that  of  the  living 
tissue,  are  removed  from  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  formed,  and,  in  the  shape 
of  certain  secretions,  being  carried  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  undergo  in  contact  with 
these  a  series  of  analogous  changes. 

The  vital  force  is  manifested  in  the  form 
of  resistance,  inasmuch  as  by  its  presence 
in  the  living  tissues,  their  elements  acquire 
the  power  of  withstanding  the  disturbance 
and  change  in  their  form  and  composition, 
which  external  agencies  tend  to  produce;  a 
power  which,  simply  as  chemical  com- 
pounds, they  do  not  possess. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  forces,  the  con 
ception  of  an  unequal  intensity  of  the  vital 
force  comprehends  not  only  an  unequal 
capacity  for  growth  in  the  mass  and  an 
unequal  power  of  overcoming  chemical  re- 
sistance, but  also  an  inequality  in  the  amount 
of  that  resistance  which  the  parts  or  con- 
stituents of  the  living  tissue  oppose  to  a 
change  in  their  form  and  composition,  from 
the  action  of  new  external  active  causes  of 
change;  just  as  the  force  of  cohesion  or  of 
affinity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  resist- 
ance which  these  forces  oppose  to  any  ex- 
ternal cause,  mechanical  or  chemical,  tend- 
ing to  separate  the  molecules,  or  the  elements 
of  an  existing  compound. 

The  manifestations  of  the  vital  force  are 
dependent  on  a  certain  form  of  the  tissue  in 
which  it  resides,  as  well  as  on  a  fixed  com- 
position in  the  substance  of  the  livinor  tissue. 

The  capacity  of  growth  in  a  living  tissue 
is  determined  by  the  immediate  contact  with 
matters  adapted  to  a  certain  decomposition, 
or  the  elements  of  which  are  capable  of  be- 
coming component  parts  of  the  tissue  in 
which  vitality  resides. 

The  phenomenon  of  growth,  or  increase 
in  the  mass,  presupposes  that  the  acting 
vital  force  is  more  powerful  that  the  resis< 
ance  which  the  chemical  force  opposes  to 
the  decomposition  or  transformation  of  the 
elements  of  the  food. 

The  manifestations  of  the  vital  force  are 
dependent  on  a  certain  temperature.  Neithe* 
in  a  plant  nor  in  an  animal  do  vital  phe 


uomena   occur   when    the   temperature   is   once  appears  as  the  cause   of  change  ol 
lowered  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  phenomena  of  vitality  in  a  living  or- 
ganism diminish  in  intensity  when  heat  is 
abstracted,  provided  the  lost  heat  be  not  re- 
stored by  other  causes. 

Deprivation  of  food  soon  puts  a  stop  to 
»11  manifestations  of  vitality. 

The  contact  of  Ihe  living  tissues  with  the 
elements  of  nutrition  is  determined  in  the 
animal  body  by  a  mechanical  force  produced 
within  the  body,  which  gives  to  certain  or- 
gans the  power  of  causing  change  of  place, 
of  producing  motion,  and  of  overcoming 
mechanical  resistance. 

We  may  communicate  motion  to  a  body 
at  rest  by  means  of  a  number  of  forces,  very 
different  in  their  manifestations.  Thus,  a 
time-piece  may  be  set  in  motion  by  a  falling 
weight,  (gravitation,)  or  by  a  bent  spring 
(elasticity.)  Every  kind  of  motion  may  be 
produced  by  the  electric  or  magnetic  force, 
as  well  as  by  chemical  attraction;  while  we 
cannot  say,  as  long  as  we  only  consider  the 
manifestation  of  these  forces  in  the  pheno- 
menon or  result  produced,  which  of  these 
various  causes  of  change  of  place  has  set 
the  body  in  motion. 

In  the  animal  organism  we  are  acquainted 
with  only  one  cause  of  motion ;  and  this  is 
the  same  cause  which  determines  the  growth 
of  living  tissues,  and  gives  them  the  power 
of  resistance  to  external  agencies  j  it  is  the 
vital  force. 

In  order  to  attain  a  clear  conception  of 
these  manifestations  of  the  vital  force,  so 


place  in  the  stone,  which  acquires  motion, 
or  falls.  Resistance  is  invariably  the  result 
of  a  force  in  action. 

According  as  the  stone  is  allowed  to  faU 
during  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  it  acquires 
properties  which  it  had  not  while  at  rest ;  it 
acquires,  for  example,  the  power  of  over- 
coming more  feeble  or  more  powerful  obsta- 
cles, or  that  of  communicating  motion  to 
bodies  in  a  state  of  rest. 

If  it  fall  from  a  certain  height  it  makes  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  spot  on  which 
it  falls ;  if  it  fall  from  a  still  greater  height 
(during  a  longer  time)  it  perforates  the  table  ; 
its  own  motion  is  communicated  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  particles  of  the  wood  which 
now  fall  along  with  the  stone  itself.  The 
stone,  while  at  rest,  possessed  none  of  these 
properties. 

The  velocity  of  the  falling  body  is  always 
the  effect  of  the  moving  force,  and  is,  ceteris 
paribus,  proportional  to  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation. 

A  body,  falling  freely,  acquires  at  the  end 
of  one  second  a  velocity  of  30  feet.  The 
same  body,  if  falling  on  the  moon,  would 
acquire  in  one  second  only  a  velocity  of 
y'^^^^th  of  a  foot=l  inch,  because  in  the  moon 
the  intensity  of  gravitation  (the  pressure 
acting  on  the  body,  the  movmg  power)  is 
360  times  smaller. 

If  the  pressure  continue  uniform,  the  ve- 
locity is  directly  proportional  to  it ;  so  that, 
for   example,  the   body   falling   360   times 
slower,  will,  after   360  seconds,  have  the 
different  in  form,  we  must  bear  in   mind,    same  velocity   as  the  other  body  after  one 
that  every  known  force  is  recognized  by  two   second. 

conditions  of  activity,  entirely  different  in  |  Consequently,  the  effect  is  proportional, 
the  phenomena  they  offer  to  the  attention  not  to  the  moving  force  alone,  nor  to  the 
of  the  observer.  j  time  alone,  but  to  the  pressure  multiplied 

The  force  of  gravhation  inherent  in  the  into  the  time,  which  is  called  the  mofnentwn 
particles  of  a  stone,  gives  to  them  a  con-   of  force. 

tinual  tendency  to  move  towards  the  centre  ;  In  two  equal  masses  the  velocity  expresses 
of  the  earth.  j  the   momentum  of  force.     But  under  the 

This  effect  of  gravitation  becomes  inap- ;  same  pressure  a  body  moves  moie  slowly 
preciable  to  the  senses  when  the  stone,  for  as  its  mass  is  greater ;  a  mass  twice  as  great 
example,  rests  upon  a  table,  the  particles  of  j  requires,  in  order  to  attain  in  the  same  time 
which  oppose  a  resistance  to  the  manifesta-  an  equal  velocity,  twice  the  pressure;  or, 
tion  of  its  gravitation.  The  force  of  gravity,  |  under  the  single  pressure,  it  must  continue 
however,  is  constantly  present,  and  mani-   in  motion  twice  as  Ions. 


fests  itself  as  a  pressure  on  the  supporting 
body  :  but  the  stone  remains  at  rest ;  it  has 
no  motion.  The  manifestation  of  gravity  in 
the  state  of  rest  we  call  its  weight. 

That  which  prevents  the  stone  from  falling 
is  a  resistance  produced  by  the  force  of  at- 
traction, by  which  the  particles  of  the  wood 
cohere  together ;  a  mass  of  water  would  not 
prevent  the  fall  of  the  stone. 

If  the  force  which  impelled  the  mass  of 
the  stone  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth 
were  greater  than  the  force  of  cohesion  in 
the  particles  of  the  wood,  the  latter  would 
be  overcome  ;  it  would  be  unable  to  prevent 
the  fall  of  the  stone. 


In  order,  therefore,  to  have  an  expression 
for  the  whole  effect  produced,  we  must  mul- 
tiply the  mass  into  the  velocity.  This  pro- 
duct is  called  the  amount  of  motion. 

The  amount  of  motion  in  a  given  body 
must  in  all  cases  correspond  exactly  to  the 
momentum  of  force. 

These  two,  the  amount  of  motion  and  the 
momentum  of  force,  are  also  called  simply 
fwce;  because  we  suppose  that  a  less  pres- 
sure acting,  for  example,  during  10  seconds, 
is  equal  to  a  pressure  ten  times  greater,  act- 
ing only  during  one  second. 

The  momentum  of  motion  in  mechanics 
signifies  the  effect  of  a  moving  force,  with- 


ii 


When  we  remove  the  support,  and  with  out  reference  to  the  time  (velocity)  in  which 
It  the  force  which  has  prevented  the  mani-  it  was  manifested.  If  one  man,  for  example, 
festaiion  of  the  force  of  gravity,  the  latter  at  ^  raises  30  lbs.  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  ase- 
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cona  o.ie  30  lbs.  to  a  height  of  200  feet ;  then 
the  latter  has  expended  twice  as  much  force 
as  the  former.  A  third  who  raises  60  lbs.  to 
a  height  of  50  feet,  expends  no  more  force 
than  the  first  did  in  raising  30  lbs.  to  the 
height  of  100  feet.  The  momentum  of  mo- 
tion of  the  first  (30x100)  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  third  (60x50)  while  that  of  the  se- 
cond (30x200)  is  twice  as  great. 

Momentum  of  force  and  momentum  of 
motion  in  mechanics  are  therefore  expres- 
sions or  measures  for  effects  of  force,  having 
reference  to  the  velocity  attained  in  a  given 
time,  or  to  a  given  space;  and  in  this  sense 
may  be  applied  to  the  effects  of  all  other 
causes  of  motion,  or  of  change  in  form  and 
structure,  however  great  or  however  small 
may  be  the  space  or  the  time  in  which  their 
effects  are  displayed  to  the  senses. 

Every  force,  therefore,  exhibits  itself  in 
matter  either  in  the  form  of  resistance  to 
external  causes  of  moiionj  or  of  change  in 
form  and  structure;  or  as  a  moving  force 
when  no  resistance  is  opposed  to  it;  or, 
finally,  in  overcoming  resistance. 

One  and  the  same  force  communicates 
motion  and  destroys  motion ;  the  former 
when  its  manifestations  are  opposed  by  no 
resistance  ;  the  latter,  when  it  puts  a  stop  to 
the  manifestation  of  some  other  cause  of 
motion,  or  of  change  in  form  and  structure. 
Equilibrium  or  rest  is  that  state  of  activity 
in  which  one  force  or  momentum  of  motion 
is  destroyed  by  an  opposite  force  or  momen- 
tum of  motion. 

We  observe  both  these  manifestations  of 
activity  in  that  force  which  gives  to  the  liv- 
ing tissues  their  peculiar  properties. 

The  vital  force  appears  as  a  moving  force 
or  cause  of  motion  when  it  overcomes  the 
chemical  forces  (cohesion  and  affinity)  which 
act  between  the  constituents  of  food,  and 
when  it  changes  the  position  or  place  in 
which  their  elements  occur;  it  is  manifested 
as  a  cause  of  motion  in  overcoming  the  che- 
mical attraction  of  the  constituents  of  food, 
and  is,  further,  the  cause  which  compels 
them  to  combine  in  a  new  arrangement,  and 
to  assume  new  forms. 

It  is  plain  that  a  part  of  the  animal  body 
possessed  of  vitality,  which  has  therefore  the 
power  of  overcoming  resistance,  and  of  giv- 
mg  motion  to  the  elementary  particles  of  the 
food,  by  means  of  the  vital  force  manifested 
in  itself  must  have  a  momeni/im  of  motion, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  measure  of 
the  resulting  motion  or  change  in  form  and 
structure. 

We  know  that  this  momentum  of  motion 
in  the  vital  force,  residing  in  a  living  part, 
may  be  employed  in  giving  motion  to  bodies 
at  rest,  (that  is,  in  causing  decomposition, 
or  overcoming  resistance,)  and  if  the  vital 
force  is  analogous  in  its  manifestations  to 
other  forces,  this  momentum  of  motion  must 
be  capable  of  being  conveyed  or  communi- 
cated by  matters,  which  in  themselves  do 
not  destroy  its  effect  by  an  opposite  mani- 
festation of  force.  , 


Motion,  by  whatever  cause  produced^ 
cannot  in  itself  be  annihilated  ;  it  may  indeed 
become  inappreciable  to  the  senses,  but  even 
when  arrested  by  resistance  (by  the  mani- 
festation of  an  opposite  force,)  its  effect  is 
not  annihilated.  The  falling  stone,  by  means 
of  the  amount  of  motion  acquired  in  its  de- 
scent, produces  an  effect  when  it  reaches 
the  table.  The  impression  made  on  the 
wood,  the  velocity  communicated  by  its 
parts  to  those  of  the  wood,  all  this  is  its  effect. 

If  we  transfer  the  conceptions  of  motion, 
equilibrium,  and  resistance,  to  the  chemical 
forces,  which,  in  their  modus  operandi,  ap- 
proach to  the  vital  force  infinitely  nearer 
than  gravitation  does,  we  know  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  that  they  are  active  only 
in  the  case  of  immediate  contact.  We  know, 
also,  that  the  unequal  capacity  of  chemical 
compounds  to  offer  resistance  to  external 
disturbing  influences,  to  those  of  heat,  or  of 
electricity,  which  tend  to  separate  their  par- 
ticles, as  well  as  their  power  of  overcoming 
resistance  in  other  compounds  (of  causing 
decomposition) ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  active 
force  in  a  compound  depends  on  a  certain 
order  or  arrangement,  in  which  its  element- 
ary particles  touch  each  other. 

The  same  elements,  united  in  a  different 
order,  when  in  contact  with  other  com- 
pounds, exert  a  most  unequal  power  of  of- 
fering or  overcoming  resistance.  In  one 
form  the  force  manifested  is  available  (the 
body  is  active,  an  acid,  for  example)  ;  in 
another  not  (the  body  is  indifferent,  neutral) ; 
in  a  third  form,  the  momentum  of  force  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  first  (the  body  is 
active,  but  a  baseV 

If  we  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments, we  are  able  to  separate  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  compound  by  means  of  another 
active  body ;  while  the  same  elements,  united 
in  their  original  order,  would  have  opposed 
an  invincible  resistai.ee  to  the  action  of  the 
decomposing  agent. 

In  the  same  way  as  two  equal  .nelastic 
masses,  impelled  with  equal  velocity  from 
opposite  points,  on  coming  into  contact  are 
brought  to  rest;  in  the  same  way,  therefore, 
as  two  equal  and  opposite  momenta  of  mo- 
tion mutually  destroy  each  other;  so  niay 
the  momentum  of  force  in  a  chemical  com- 
pound be  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
an  equal  or  unequal,  and  opposite  niomen- 
tum  of  force  in  a  second  compound.  Cut 
it  cannot  be  annihilated  as  long  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  he  elementary  particles,  by 
which  its  inherent  force  was  manifested,  is 
not  changed. 

The  chemical  force  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
present  in  sulphate  of  lime  as  entire  as  in 
oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  not  appreciable  by  the 
senses;  but  if  the  cause  be  renioved  which 
prevented  its  manifestation,  it  appears  in  its 
full  force  in  the  compound  in  which  it  pro- 
perly resides. 

Thus  the  force  of  cohesion  in  a  solid  may 
disappear,  to  the  senses,  from  the  action  of 
a  chemical  force,  (in  solution,)  or  of  hsat 
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(in  fusion,)  without  being  in  reality  annihi- 
lated or  even  weakened.  If  we  remove  the 
opposing  force  or  resistance,  the  force  of  co- 
hesion appears  unchanged  in  crystallization. 

By  means  of  the  electrical  force,  or  that 
of  heat,  we  can  give  the  most  varied  direc- 
tions to  the  manifestations  of  chemical  force. 
By  these  means  we  can  fix,  as  it  were,  the 
order  in  which  the  elementary  particles 
shall  unite.  Let  us  remove  the  cause  (heat 
cr  electricity)  which  has  turned  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  weaker  attraction  in  one 
direction,  and  the  stronger  attraction  will 
show  itself  continually  active  in  another 
direction ;  and  if  this  stronger  attraction  can 
overcome  the  vis  inertise  of  the  elementary 
particles,  they  will  unite  in  a  new  form, 
and  a  new  compound  of  different  properties 
must  be  the  result. 

In  compounds  of  this  kind,  in  which, 
therefore,  the  free  manifestation  o**  the 
chemical  force  has  been  impeded  by  other 
forces,  a  blow,  or  mechanical  friction,  or  the 
lontact  of  a  substance,  the  particles  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  motion  (decomposi- 
tion, transformation,)  or  any  external  cause, 
whose  activity  is  added  to  the  stronger  at- 
traction of  the  elementary  particles  in  an- 
other direction,  may  suffice  to  give  the  pre- 
ponderance to  this  stronger  attraction,  to 
overcome  the  vis  inertiae,  to  alter  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  compound,  which  are 
the  result  of  foreign  causes,  and  to  produce 
the  resolution  of  the  compound  into  one  or 
more  new  compounds  with  altered  proper- 
ties 

Transformations,  or  as  they  may  be  called, 
phenomena  of  motion,  in  compounds  of 
this  class,  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
free  and  available  chemical  force  of  another 
chemical  compound,  and  that  without  its 
manifestation  being  enfeebled  or  arrested  by 
resistance.  Thus  the  equilibrium  in  the  at- 
traction between  the  elements  of  cane-sugar 
is  destroyed  by  contact  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  con- 
verted into  grape-sugar.  In  the  same  way 
we  see  the  elements  of  starch,  under  the 
same  influence,  arrange  themselves  with 
those  of  water  in  a  new  form,  while  the 
sulphuric  acid,  which  has  served  to  produce 
these  transformations,  loses  nothing  of  its 
chemical  character.  In  regard  toother  sub- 
stances  on  which  it  acts,  it  remams  as  active 
as  before,  exactly  as  if  it  had  exerted  no 
sort  of  influence  on  the  cane-sugar  or  starch. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  manifestionsof 
the  so-call(Hl  mechanical  forces,  we  have 
recos^nized  in  the  chemical  forces  causes  of 
motion  and  of  change  in  form  and  structure, 
without  anv  observable  exhaustion  of  the 
force  by  which  these  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced; but  the  ori2:in  of  the  continued  mani- 
festation of  activity  remains  still  the  same; 
it  is  the  absence  of  an  opposite  force  (a  re- 
sistance) capable  of  neutralizing  it  or  bring- 
ing it  into  the  state  of  equilibrium. 

As  the  manifestations  of  chemical  forces 
(th^    uiuoientum   of   force   in   a  chemical 


compound)  seem  to  depend  on  a  certain 
order  in  which  the  elementary  particles  are 
united  together,  so  experience  tells  us,  that 
the  vital  phenomena  are  inseparable  from 
matter ;  that  the  manifestations  of  the  vital 
force  in  a  living  part  are  determined  by  a 
certain  form  of  that  part,  and  by  a  certain 
arrangement  of  its  elementary  particles.  If 
we  destroy  the  form,  or  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  the  organ,  all  manifestations  of  vi- 
tality disappear. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering the  vital  force  as  a  peculiar  pio- 
perty,  which  is  possessed  by  certain  mate- 
rial bodies,  and  becomes  sensible  when  their 
elementary  particles  are  combined  in  a  cer- 
tain arrangement  or  form. 

This  supposition  takes  from  the  vital 
phenomena  nothing  of  their  wonderful  pe- 
culiarity ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  resting  point,  from  which  an  investigation 
into  these  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  them,  may  be  commenced;  exactly 
as  we  consider  the  properties  and  laws  of 
light  to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  luminife- 
rous  matter,  or  other,  which  has  no  further 
connexion  with  the  laws  ascertained  by  in- 
vestigation. 

Considered  under  this  form,  the  vital  force 
unites  in  its  manifestations  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  chemical  forces,  and  of  the  not  less 
wonderful  cause,  which  we  regard  as  the 
ultimate  origin  of  electrical  phenomena. 

The  vital  force  does  not  act,  like  the  force 
of  gravitation  or  the  magnetic  force,  at  in- 
finite distances,  but,  like  chemical  forces,  it 
is  active  only  in  the  case  of  immediate  con- 
tact. It  becomes  sensible  by  means  of  an 
aggregation  of  material  particles. 

A  living  part  acquires,  on  the  above  sup- 
position, the  capacity  of  offering  and  of 
overcoming  resistance,  by  the  combination 
of  its  elementary  particles  in  a  certain  form ; 
and  as  long  as  its  form  and  composition  are 
not  destroyed  by  opposing  forces,  it  must  re- 
tain its  energy  uninterrupted  and  unimpaired. 

When,  by  the  act  of  manifestation  of  this 
eners:y  in  a  living  part,  the  elements  of  the 
food  are  made  to  unite  in  the  same  form  and 
structure  as  the  living  organ  possesses,  then 
these  elements  acquire  the  same  powers. 
By  this  combination,  the  vital  force  inherent 
in  them  is  enabled  to  manifest  itself  freely, 
and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  previously  existing  tissue. 

If,  now,  we  bear  in  mind,  that  all  matters 
which  serve  as  food  to  living  organisms  are 
compounds  of  two  or  more  elements,  which 
are  kept  together  by  certain  chemical  forces; 
if  we  reflect  that  in  the  act  of  manifestation 
of  force  in  a  living  tissue,  the  elements  of 
the  food  are  made  to  combine  in  a  new 
order; — it  is  quite  certain  that  the  momen- 
tum of  force  or  of  motion  in  the  vital  force 
was  more  powerful  than  the  chemical  at- 
traction existing  between  the  elements  of  the 
food.* 
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*  The  hands  of  a  man.  who  lalnts  with  a  ropt 
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The  chemical  force  which  kept  the  ele- ' 
Lients  together  acted  as  a  resistance,  which 
was  overcome  by  the  active  vital  force. 

Had  both  forces  been  equal,  no  kind  of 
sensible  effect  would  have  ensued.  Had  the 
(chemical  force  been  the  stronger,  the  living 
part  would  have  undergone  a  change. 

If  we  now  suppose  that  a  certain  amount 
of  vital  force  must  have  been  expended  in 
bringing  to  an  equilibrium  the  chemical 
iu rce,  there  must  still  remain  an  excess  of 
force,  by  which  the  decomposition  was  ef- 
fected. This  excess  constitutes  the  mo- 
mentum of  force  in  the  living  part,  by 
means  of  which  the  change  was  produced ; 
by  means  of  this  excess  the  part  acquires  a 
permanent  power  of  causing  further  decom- 
positions, and  of  retaining  its  condition, 
form,  and  structure,  in  opposition  to  exter- 
nal agencies. 

We  may  imagine  this  excess  to  be  re- 
moved, and  employed  in  some  other  form. 
This  would  not  of  itself  endanger  the  exist- 
ence of  the  living  part,  because  the  opposing 
forces  would  be  left  in  equilibrioj  but,  by 
the  removal  of  the  excess  of  force,  the  part 
would  lose  its  capacity  of  growth,  its  power 
to  cause  further  decompositions,  and  its 
ability  to  resist  external  causes  of  change. 
If,  in  this  state  of  equilibrium,  oxygen  (a 
chemical  agent)  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it,  then  there  would  be  no  resist- 
ance to  the  tendency  of  the  oxygen  to  com- 
b.ne  wiih  some  element  of  the  living  part, 
because  its  power  of  resistance  has  been 
taken  away  by  some  other  application  of  its 


excess  of  vital  force.  According  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  brought  to  it,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  living  part  would  lose  its 
condition  of  vitality,  and  take  the  form  of  a 
chemical  combination,  having  a  composi- 
tion different  from  that  of  the  living  tissue. 
In  a  word,  there  would  occur  a  change  in 
the  properties  of  the  living  compound,  or 
what  we  have  called  a  change  of  matter. 

If  we  reflect  that  the  capacity  of  growth 
or  increase  of  mass  in  plants  is  almost  un- 
hmited  ;  that  a  hundred  twigs  from  a  willow 
tree,  if  placed  in  the  soil,  become  a  hundred 
•Tees ;  we  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  that 
with  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the 
food  of  the  plant  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  it, 
a  fresh  momentum  of  force  is  added  in  the 
newly  formed  part  to  the  previously  e\istin<^ 
momentum  in  the  plant;  insomuch,  thai 
with  the  increase  of  mass,  the  sum  of  vital 
force  is  augmented. 

According  to  the  amount  of  available  vital 
Jorce,  the  products  formed  by  its  activity 
from  the  food  are  varied.    The  composition 


and  simple  pulley,  30  lbs.  to  the  hejcrht  of  100 
teet,  pass  over  a  space  of  100  feet,  while  his  mus- 
cular  energy  furnishes  the  equilibrium  to  a  pres- 
mire  of  30  lbs.  Were  the  force  which  the  man 
could  exert  not  greater  than  would  suffice  to  keep 
in  equihbnum  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.,  he  would  be 
unable  to  raise  the  weight  to  the  height  men- 
tioned. 


of  the  buds,  of  the  radical  fibres,  of  the  leaf, 
of  the  flower,  and  of  the  fruit,  are  very  dif' 
ferent  one  from  the  other;  and  the  chemical 
force  by  which  their  elements  are  held  toge- 
ther is  very  differeni  in  each  of  these  cases. 

Of  the  non-azotized  constituents  of  plants 
we  may  assert,  that  no  part  of  the  momen- 
tum of  force  is  expended  in  maintaining 
their  form  and  structure,  when  their  ele- 
ments have  once  combined  in  that  order  in 
which  they  become  parts  of  organs  endued 
with  vitality. 

Very  different  is  the  character  of  the  azo- 
tized  vegetable  principles;  for,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  plant,  they  pass,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  spontaneously,  into  fermentation 
and   putrefaction.     The   cause  of  this  de- 
composition or  transformation  of  their  ele- 
ments  is   the   chemical   action  which   the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  exercises  on  one 
of  their  constituents.     Now  we  know,  that 
as  long  as  the  plant  exhibits  the  phenomena 
of  life,  oxygen  gas  is  given  oft*  from  its  sur- 
face ;  that  this  oxygen  is  altogether  without 
action  on  the  constituents  of  the  living  plant, 
for  which,  in  other  circumstances,  it  has  the 
strongest  attraction.     It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  certain  amount  of  vital  force 
must  be  expended,  partly  to  retain  the  ele- 
ments of  the  complex  azotized  principles  in 
the  form,  order,  and  structure  which  belong 
to  them ;  and  partly  as  a  means  of  resistance 
against  the  incessant  tendency  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  to  act  on  their  elements, 
as  well  as  against  that  of  the  oxygen  se-^ 
parated  in  the  organism  of  the  plant  by  the 
vital  process. 

With  the  increase  of  these  easily  altered 
compounds,  in  the  flower  and  in  the  fruit, 
for  example,  the  sum  of  chemical  force  rthe 
free  manifestation  of  which,  counteracted  by 
an  equal  measure  of  vital  force,  is  employed 
to  furnish  resistance)  also  increases. 

The  plant  increases  in  mass  until  the  vital 
force  inherent  in  it  comes  into  equilibrium 
with  all  the  other  causes  opposed  to  its 
manifestation.  From  this  period,  every  new 
cause  of  disturbance,  added  to  those  pre- 
viously existing  (a  change  of  temperature, 
for  example,)  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  of- 
fering resistance,  and  it  dies  down. 

In  perennial  plants  (in  trees,  for  example,) 
the  mass  of  the  easily  decomposable  (azo- 
tized) compounds,  compared  with  that  of 
the  non-azotized,  is  so  small,  that  of  the 
whole  sum  of  force,  only  a  minimum  is 
expended  as  resistance.  In  animals,  this 
proportion  is  reversed. 

During  every  period  of  the  life  of  a  plant, 
the  available  vital  force  (that  which  is  not 
neutralized  by  resistance)  is  expended  only 
in  one  form  of  vital  manifestation,  that  of 
growth  or  increase  of  mass,  or  the  over- 
coming of  resistance.  No  part  of  this  force 
is  applied  to  other  purposes. 

In  the  animal  organism,  the  vital  forcA 
exhibits  itself,  as  in  the  plant,  in  the  form 
of  the  capacity  of  growth,  and  as  the  means 
ot  resistance  to  external  agencies  j  but  both 
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of  these  manifestations  are  confined  within 
certain  limits. 

We  observe  in  animals,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  food  into  blood,  and  the  contact  of 
the  blood  with  the  living  tissues,  are  deter- 
mined by  a  mechanical  force,  whose  mani- 
festation proceeds  from  distinct  organs,  and 
is  eflected  by  a  distinct  system  of  organs, 
possessing  the  property  of  communicating 
and  extending  the  motion  which  they  re- 
ceive. We  find  the  power  of  the  animal  to 
change  its  place  and  to  produce  mechanical 
effects  by  means  of  its  limbs,  dependent  on 
a  second  similar  system  of  organs  or  appa- 
ratus. Both  of  these  systems  of  apparatus, 
as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  motion  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  are  wanting  in  plants. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the 
origin  and  source  of  the  mechanical  mo- 
tions in  the  animal  body,  it  may  be  advan- 
tiigeous  to  reflect  on  the  modus' operandi  of 
other  forces,  which  in  their  manifestations 
are  most  closely  allied  to  the  vital  force. 

When  a  number  of  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper,  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  an  acid,  and  when 
trie  extremities  of  the  apparatus  are  joined 
by  means  of  a  metallic  wire,  a  chemical  ac- 
tion begins  at  the  surface  of  the  plates  of 
zinc,  and  the  wire,  in  consequence  of  this 
action,' acquires  the  most  singular  and  won- 
derful properties. 

The  wire  appears  as  the  carrier  or  con- 
ductor of  a  force,  which  may  be  conducted 
and  communicated  through  it  in  every  di- 
rection with  amazing  velocity.  It  is  the 
conductor  or  propagator  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  manifestations  of  activity. 

Such  a  propagation  of  motion  is  incon- 
ceivable, if  in  the  wire  there  were  a  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome ;  for  every  resistance 
would  convert  a  part  of  the  moving  force 
into  a  force  at  rest. 

When  the  wire  is  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  its  continuity  interrupted,  the  propaga- 
tion of  force  ceases,  and  we  observe,  that  in 
this  case  the  action  between  the  zinc  and 
the  acid  is  immediately  stopped. 

If  the  communication  be  restored,  the  ac- 
tion which  had  disappeared  reappears  with 
all  its  original  energy. 

By  means  of  the  force  present  in  the 
wire,  we  can  produce  the  most  varied  ef- 
fects ;  we  can  overcome  all  kinds  of  resist- 
ance, raise  weights,  set  ships  in  motion,  &c. 
And,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
wire  acts  as  a  hollow  tube,  in  which  a  cur- 
rent of  chemical  force  circulates  freely  and 
wuhout  hindrance. 

Those  properties  which,  when  firmly  at- 
tached to  certain  bodies,  we  call  the  strongest 
and  most  energetic  aflinities,  we  find,  to  all 
appearance,    free    and    uncombined   in  the 
wire.     We   can    transport   them   from  the 
wire   to  othpr  bodies,  and  thereby  give  to  | 
them  an  affinity  (a  power  of  entering  into 
combination)  which  in  themselves  they  do  ' 
not  possess.     According  to  the  amount  of  , 
foice  circulating  in  the  wire,  we  are  able  by  i 
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means  of  it  to  decompose  compounds,  the 
elements  of  which  have  the  strongest  at- 
traction for  each  other.  Yet  the  substance 
of  the  wire  takes  not  the  smallest  share  in 
all  these  manifestations  of  force  j  it  is 
merely  the  conductor  of  force. 

We  observe,  further,  in  this  wire,  phe- 
nomena of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
equihbrium  in  the  electric  or  magnetic 
force ;  and  when  this  equihbrium  is  restored, 
the  restoration  is  accompanied  by  the  de- 
yelopement  of  light  and  heat,  its  never-fail- 
ing companions. 

All  these  remarkable  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  action  which  the 
zinc  and  the  acid  exert  on  each  other ;  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  change  in  form  ani 
structure,  which  both  undergo. 

The  acid  loses  its  chemical  character ;  the 
zinc  enters  into  combination  with  it.  The 
manifestations  of  force  produced  in  the  wire 
are  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  properties  of  the  acid  and  the 
metal. 

One  particle  of  acid  after  another  loses  its 
pecuhar  chemical  character ;  and  we  per- 
ceive that  in  the  same  proportion  the  wire 
acquires  a  chemical,  mechanical,  galvanic, 
or  magnetic  force,  whatever  name  be  given 
to  it.  According  to  the  number  of  acid 
particles  which  in  a  given  time  undergo 
this  change,  that  is,  according  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  zinc,  the  wire  receives  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  these  forces. 

The  continuance  of  the  current  of  force 
depends  on  the  duration  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  duration  of  the  latter  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  carrying  away, 
by  conduction,  of  the  fd^ce. 

If  we  check  the  propagation  of  the  cur- 
rent of  force,  the  acid  retains  its  chemical 
character.  If  we  employ  it  to  overcome 
chemical  or  mechanical  resistance,  to  de 
compose  chemical  compounds,  or  to  pro- 
duce motion,  the  chemical  action  continues  ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  particle  of  acid  after 
another  changes  its  properties. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have 
considered  these  remarkable  phenomena  in 
a  form  which  is  independent  of  the  explana- 
tions of  the  schools.  Is  the  force  which 
circulates  in  the  wire  the  electrical  force? 
Is  it  chemical  affinity?  Is  it  propagated  in 
the  conductor  hke  a  fluid  set  in  motion,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  momenta  of  mo- 
tion, like  light  and  sound,  from  one  particle 
of  the  conductor  to  another?  All  this  we 
know  not,  and  we  shall  never  know.  All 
the  suppositions  which  may  be  employed 
as  explanations  of  the  phenomena  have  not 
the  slightest  influence  on  the  truth  of  these 
phenomena;  for  they  refer  merely  to  the 
form  in  which  they  are  manifested. 

On  some  points,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt;  namely,  that  all  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  wire  are  deter- 
mined by  the  change  of  properties  in  the 
zinc  and  in  the  acid  ;  for  the  term  "  chemi- 
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cal  action"  signifies  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  act  of  change  in  them ;  that  these 
effects  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  conduc- 
tor, of  a  substance  which  propagates  in  all 
directions,  where  it  is  not  neutralized  by  re- 
sistance, the  force  or  momentum  produced  ; 
that   this  force   becomes  a  momentum  of 
motion,  by  means  of  which  we  can  produce 
mechanical  effects,  and  which,  when  trans- 
ferred   to    other    bodies,  communicates   to 
them  all  those  properties,  the  ultimate  cause 
of  which  is  the  chemical  force  itself;  for 
these  bodies  acquire  the  power  of  causing 
decompositions  and  combinations,  such  as, 
without  a  supply  of  force  through  the  con- 
ductor, they  could  not  effect. 

If  we  employ  these  well  known  facts  as 
means  to  assist  us  in  investigating  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  mechanical  effects  in  the 
animal  organism,  observation  teaches  us, 
that  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  of  the  other 
animal  fluids  proceeds  from  distinct  organs 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  in- 
testines, do  not  generate  the  moving  power 
in  themselves,  but  receive  it  from  other 
quarters. 

We  know  with  certainty  that  the  nerves 
are  the  conductors  and  propagators  of  me- 
chanical effects;  we  know,  that  by  means  of 
them  motion  is  propagated  in  alf  directions. 
For  each  motion  we  recognize  a  separate 
nerve,  a  peculiar  conductor,  with  the  con- 
ducting power  of  which,  or  with  its  inter- 
ruption, the  propagation  of  motion  is  affected 
or  destroyed. 

By  means  of  the  nerves  all  parts  of  the 
body,  all  the  limbs,  receive  the  moving  force 
which  is  indispensable  to  their  functions,  to 
change  of  place,  to  the  production  of  me- 
chanical effects.  Where  nerves  are  not 
found,  motion  does  not  occur.  The  excess 
of  force  generated  in  one  place  is  conducted 
to  other  parts  by  the  nerves.  The  force 
which  one  organ  cannot  produce  in  itself  is 
conveyed  to  it  from  other  quarters;  and  the 
vital  force  which  is  wanting  to  it,  in  order 
to  furnish  resistance  to  external  causes  of 
disturbance,  it  receives  in  the  form  of  excess 
from  another  organ,  an  excess  which  that 
organ  cannot  consume  in  itself. 

We  observe  further,  that  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motions,  in  other  words,  all 
mechanical  effects  in  the  animal  organism, 
are  accompanied  by,  nay,  are  dependent  on, 
a  peculiar  change  of  form  and  structure  in 
the  substarice  of  certain  living  parts,  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  which  change  stands 
in  the  very  closest  relation  to  the  measure  of 
motion,  or  the  amount  of  force  consumed 
in  the  motions  performed. 

As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  mechanical  force,  we  see,  that  a  part 
of  the  muscular  substance  loses  its  vital 
properties,   its  character  of  life;   that   this 

f)ortion  separates  from  the  living  part,  and 
OSes  its  capacity  of  growth  and  its  power  of 
resistance.  We  find  that  this  change  of 
properties  is  accompanied  by  the  entrance 
of  a  foreign  body  (oxygea)  into  the  coaxpoai- 


[  tion  of  the  muscular  fibre  (just  as  tne  acid 
lost   its   chemical   character  by  combining 
j  with  zinc  ;)  and  all  experience  proves,  that 
i  this  conversion  of  living  muscular  fibre  into 
compounds  destitute  of  vitality  is  accelerated 
or  retarded  according  to  the  amount  of  force 
employed  to  produce  motion.     Nay,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  mutually 
]  proportional ;  that  a  rapid  transformation  of 
muscular  fibre,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  a 
rapid  change  of  matter,  determines  a  greater 
amount   of    mechanical    force ;    and    con- 
versely,  that    a    greater    amount   of    me- 
chanical motion  (of  mechanical  force   ex- 
pended in  motion)  determines  a  more  rapid 
change  of  matter. 

From  this  decided  relation  between  the 
change  of  matter  in  the  animal  body  and  the 
force  consumed  in  mechanical  motion,  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  but  this,  that 
the  active  or  available  vital  force  in  certain 
living  parts  is  the  cause  of  the  mechanical 
phenomena  in  the  animal  organism. 

The  moving  force  certainly  proceed?  from 
living  parts;  these  parts  possessed  a  mo- 
mentum of  force  or  of  motion,  which  they 
lost  in  proportion  as  other  parts  acquired 
a  momentum  of  force  or  of  motion;  they 
lose  their  capacity  of  growth,  and  their 
power  to  resist  external  causes  of  change. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  ultimate  cauee,  the 
vital  force,  from  which  they  acquired  these 
properties,  has  served  for  the  production  of 
mechanical  force,  that  is,  has  been  expended 
in  the  shape  of  motion. 

How,  indeed,  could  we  conceive  that  a 
living  part  should  lose  the  condition  of  life, 
should  become  incapable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
arterial  blood,  and  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  to  overcome  chemical  resistance, 
unless  the  momentum  of  the  vital  force, 
which  had  given  to  it  all  these  properties, 
had  been  expended  for  other  purposes? 

By  the  power  of  the  conductors,  the 
nerves  to  propagate  the  momentum  of  force 
in  a  living  parr,  or  the  effect  which  the 
active  vital  force  inherent  in  the  part  pro. 
duces  on  all  the  surrounding  parts,  in  all 
directions  where  the  force,  or  rather  its  mo- 
mentum of  motion,  is  consumed  without 
resistance,  (for  without  motion  no  change 
of  matter  occurs,  and  when  motion  has 
begun,  there  is  no  longer  resistance,)  an 
equilibrium  is  obviously  established  in  the 
living  part,  between  the  chemical  forces  and 
the  remaining  vital  force;  which  equilibrium 
would  not  have  occurred  had  not  vital 
force  been  expended  in  producing  me- 
chanical motion. 

In  this  state,  any  external  cause  capable 
of  exerting  an  influence  on  the  form,  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  the  organ  meets 
with  no  further  resistance.  If  oxygen  were 
not  conveyed  to  it,  the  organ  would  main- 
tain its  condition,  but  without  any  mani- 
festation of  vitality.  It  is  only  with  the 
commencement  of  chemical  action  that  the 
change  of  matter,  that  is,  the  separation  of 
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a  part  of  the  organ  in  the  form  of  lifeless 
compounds,  begins. 

The  change  of  matter,  the  manfestaiion 
of  mechanical  force,  and  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  are,  in  the  animal  body,  so  closely 
connected  with  each  other,  that  we  may 
consider  the  amount  of  motion,  and  the 
quantity  of  living  tissue  transformed,  as  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired 
and  consumed  in  a  given  lime  by  the 
animal.  For  a  certain  amount  of  motion, 
for  a  certain  proportion  of  vital  force  con- 
sumed as  mechanical  force,  an  equivalent 
of  chemical  force  is  manifested;  that  is,  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  substance  of  the  organ  which 
has  lost  the  vital  force  ;  and  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  is 
separated  from  the  living  tissue  in  the  shape 
of  an  oxidized  compound. 

All  those  parts  of  the  body  which  nature 
has  destined  to  effect  the  change  of  matter, 
that  is,  to  the  production  of  mechanical  force, 
are  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  a  multi- 
tude of  the  most  minute  tubes  or  vessels,  in 
which  a  current  of  oxygen  continually  cir- 
culates, in  the  form  of  arterial  blood.  To 
the  above-mentioned  separation  of  part  of 
the  elements  of  these  parts,  in  other  words, 
to  the  disturbance  of  their  equiUbrium,  this 
oxygcm  is  absolutely  essential. 

As  long  as  the  vital  force  of  these  parts 
IS  not  conducted  away  and  applied  to  other 
purposes,  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood 
has  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  substance 
of  the  organized  parts;  and  in  all  cases, 
only  so  much  oxygen  is  taken  up  as  cor- 
responds to  the  conducting  power,  and,  con- 
sequently to  the  mechanical  effects  produced. 

The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
proper,  active,  external  cause  of  the  waste 
of  matter  in  the  animal  body ;  it  acts  like  a 
force  which  disturbs  and  tends  to  destroy 
the  manifestation  of  the  vital  force  at  every 
moment.  But  its  effect  as  a  chemical  agent, 
the  disturbance  proceeding  from  it,  is  held 
in  equilibrium  by  the  vital  force,  which  is 
free  and  available  in  the  living  tissue,  or  is 
annihilated  by  a  chemical  agency  opposed 
to  that  of  oxygen,  the  manifestation  of 
which  must  be  considered  as  dependent  on 
the  vital  force. 

In  chemical  language,  to  annihilate  the 
chemical  action  of  oxygen,  means,  to  pre- 
sent to  it  substances,  or  parts  of  organs, 
which  are  capable  of  combining  Avith  it. 

The  action  of  oxygen  (aflfinity)  is  either 
neutralized  by  means  of  the  elements  of 
organized  parts,  which  combine  with  it, 
(after  the  free  vital  force  has  been  conducted 
away,)  or  else  the  organ  presents  to  it  the 
proilucts  of  other  organs,  or  certain  matters 
formed  from  the  elements  of  the  food,  by 
the  vital  activity  of  certain  systems  of  ap- 
paratus. 

It  is  only  the  muscular  system  which,  in 
this  sense,  produces  in  itself  a  resistance  to 
the  chemical  action  of  oxygen,  and  neutral- 
izes it  completely. 


The  substance  of  cellular  tissue,  of  mem- 
branes, and  of  the  skin,  the  minutest  parti- 
cles of  which  are  not  in  immediate  contact 
with  arterial  blood,  (with  oxygen,)  are  not 
destined  to  undergo  this  change  of  matter. 
Whatever  changes  they  may  undergo  in 
the  vital  process,  affect,  in  all  cases,  only 
their  surface. 

The  gelatinous  tissues,  mucous  mem 
branes,  tendons,  &c.,  are  not  designed  to 
produce  mechanical  force;  they  contain  in 
their  substance  no  conductors  of  mechanical 
effects.  But  the  muscular  system  is  inter- 
woven with  innumerable  nerves.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  uterus  is  in  no  respect  different 
in  chemical  composition  from  the  other  mus- 
cles ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  change  of 
matter,  to  the  production  of  force,  and  con- 
tains no  organs  for  conducting  away  the 
moving  power.  Cellular  tissue,  gelatinous 
membranes,  and  mucous  membranes,  are 
far  from  bein^  destitute  of  the  power  of 
combining  with  oxygen,  when  moisture  is 
present;  we  know  that,  when  moist,  they 
cannot  be  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen 
without  undergoing  a  progressive  alteration. 
But  one  surface  of  the  intestines  and  the 
cells  of  the  lungs  are  constantly  in  contact 
with  oxygen;  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
must  be  as  rapidly  altered  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  body  as  out  of 
it,  were  it  not  that  there  exists  in  the  or- 
ganism itself  a  source  of  resistance,  which 
completely  neutrahzes  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen. Among  the  means  by  which  this  re- 
sistance is  furnished  we  may  include  all 
substances  which  are  capable  of  combining 
with  oxygen,  or  acquire  that  property  under 
the  influence  of  the  vital  force,  and  which 
surpass  the  tissues  above  mentioned  in  their 
power  of  neutralizing  its  chemical  action. 

All  those  constituents  of  the  body  which, 
in  themselves,  do  not  possess,  in  the  form 
of  vital  force,  the  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  oxygen,  must  be  far  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  with,  and 
neutralizing  it,  than  those  tissues  which  are 
under  the  influen^^e  of  the  vital  force,  al- 
though only  through  the  nerves.  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  importance  of  the  bile  in  regard  to  the 
substance  of  the  intestines,  and  that  of  the 
pulmonary  cells,  as  well  as  that  of  fat,  of 
mucus,  and  of  the  secretions  generally. 

When  the  membranes  are  compelled  from 
their  own  substance  to  furnish  resistance  to 
the  action  of  the  oxygen,  that  is,  when  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  the  substances  destined  by 
nature  for  their  protection,  they  must,  since 
their  renewal  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  yield  to  the  chemical  action.  The 
lungs  and  intestines  will  always  simulta- 
neously suffer  abormal  changes. 

From  the  change  of  matter  itself,  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  living  muscular 
tissue,  these  organs  receive  the  means  of 
resistance  to  the  action  of  oxygen  which  are 
indispensable  to  their  preservation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  of  this  process,  the  quau- 
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thy  of  bie  secreted  increases;  while  that  of 
the  fat  present  in  the  body  diminishes  in  the 
same  proportion. 

For  carrying  on  the  involuntary  motions 
m  the  animal  body,  a  certain  amount  of  vital 
force  IS  expended  at  every  moment  of  its 
existence;  and,  consequently,  an  incessant 
change  of  matter  goes  on;  but  the  amount 
of  living  tissue,  which,  in  consequence  of 
this  form  of  consumption  of  vital  force, 
loses  its  condition  of  life  and  its  capacity  of 
growth,  is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  force  re- 
quired for  these  involuntary  motions. 

Now,  ahhough  we  may  suppose  that  the 
living  muscular  tissue,  with  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  food,  never  loses  its  capacity  of 
growth;  that  this  form  of  vital  manifestation 
is  continually  effective;  this  cannot  apply  to 
those  parts  of  the  body  whose  available  vital 
force  has  been  expended  in  producing  me- 
chanical effects.  For  the  waste  of  matter, 
in  consequence  of  motion  and  laborious  j 
exertion,  is  extremely  various  in  different 
individuals.  | 

Jf  we  reflect,  that  the  slightest  motion  of  i 
a  finger  consumes  force;  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  force  expended,  a  correspond- 
ing portion  of  muscle  diminishes  in  volume; 
it  is  obvii-^'js,  that  an  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  waste  of  matter  (in  hving  tissues) 
can  only  occur  when  the  portion  separated 
or  expelled  in  a  hfeless  form  is,  at  the  same 
instant  in  which  it  loses  its  vital  condition, 
restored  in  another  part. 

The  capacity  of  growth  or  increase  in 
mass  depends  on  the  momentum  of  force 
belonging  to  each  part ;  and  must  be  capable 
of  continued  manifestation  (if  there  be  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  nourishment,)  as  long  as  it 
does  not  lose  this  momentum,  by  expending 
it,  for  example,  in  producing  motion. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  growth  itself  is 
restricted  to  the  time  :  that  is  to  say,  it  can- 
not be  unlimited  in  a  limited  time. 

A  living  part  cannot  increase  in  volume 
at  the  same  moment  in  which  a  portion  of 
it  loses  the  vital  condition,  and  is  expelled 
from  the  organ  in  the  form  of  a  lifeless  com- 
pound; on  the  contrary,  its  volume  must 
diminish. 

The  continued  application  of  the  momen- 
tum of  force  in  hving  tissues  to  mechaijical 
effects  determines,  therefore,  a  continued 
separation  of  matter ;  and  only  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  cause  of  waste  ceases  to 
operate,  can  the  capacity  of  growth  be  ma- 
nifested. 

Now,  since,  in  different  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  force  consumed  in 
producing  voluntary  mechanical  effects,  un- 
equal quantities  of  hving  tissue  are  wasted, 
there  must  occur,  in  every  individual,  unless 
the  phenomena  of  motion  are  to  cease  en- 
tirely, a  condition  in  which  all  voluntary 
motions  are  completely  checked,  in  which, 
therefore,  these  occasion  no  waste.  T'lis 
condition  is  called  sleep. 

The  growth  of  one  part,  which  is  not  de- 


prived of  its  vital  force,  cannot  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  consumption 
of  the  vital  force  of  another  part  in  producing 
motion.  The  one  may  increase  in  volume, 
while  the  other  diminishes ;  and  the  waste 
in  one  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the 
supply  in  the  other. 

Now,  since  the  consumption  of  force  for 
the  involuntary  motions  continues  in  sleep, 
it  is  plain  that  a  waste  of  matter  also  con- 
tinues in  that  state ;  and  if  the  original  equi- 
librium is  to  be  restored,  we  must  suppose 
that,  during  sleep,  an  amount  of  force  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  form  of  living  tissue, 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  was  consumed 
in  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion  during 
the  preceding  waking  period. 

If  the  equilibrium  between  waste  and 
supply  of  matter  be  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
turbed, this  is  instantly  seen  in  the  different 
amount  of  force  available  for  mechanical 
purposes. 

It  is  further  obvious,  that  if  there  should 
occur  a  disproportion  between  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motion,  a  difference  in  the  phe- 
nomena oi  motion  themselves  will  be  per- 
ceptible, in  the  same  proportion  as  tiie  one 
or  the  other  is  capable  of  propagating  the 
momentum  of  force,  generated  by  the  change 
of  matter.  As  the  motions  of  the  circulating 
system  and  of  the  intestines  increase,  the 
power  of  producing  mechanical  effects  in 
the  hinbs  must  diminish  in  the  same  propor- 
tion (as  in  wasting  fevers ;)  and  it,  in  a  given 
time,  more  vital  force  has  been  <-onsuiiied 
for  mechanical  purposes  (labour,  running, 
dancing,  &lc.,)  than  is  properly  available  lor 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions ;  if 
force    be   expended  more  rapidly  th\n  tl>e 
change  of  matter  can  be  effected  in  the  same 
time;  then    a  part  of   that  force  whioh   is 
necessary  for  the  involuntary  motions  must 
be  expended  in  restoring  the  excess  of  force 
consumed  in  voluntary  motion.     The  mo 
tions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  intestines,  in 
this  case,  will  be  retarded,  cr  will  entirely 
cease. 

Froni  the  unequal  degree  of  conducting 
power  in  the  nerves,  we  must  deduce  those 
conditions  which  are  termed  paralysis,  syn- 
cope, and  spasm.  Paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  voluntary  motion  may  exist  without  ema- 
ciation ;  but  frequently  recurring  attacks  of 
epilepsy  (in  which  vital  force  is  rapidly 
wasted  in  producing  mechanical  effects)  are 

always   accompanied   by  remarkably  rapid 
emaciation. 

It  ought  to  excite  the  highest  admiration 
when  we  consider  with  what  infinite  wis- 
dorn  the  Creator  has  divided  the  means  by 
which  animals  and  plants  are  qualified  for 
their  functions,  for  their  peculiar  vital  mani- 
festations. 

The  living  part  of  a  plant  requires  the 
whole  force  and  direction  of  its  vital  energy 
from  the  absence  of  all  conductors  of  force. 
By  this  means  the  leaf  is  enabled  to  over- 
come the  strongest  chemical  attractions,  to 
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ieconipose  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate 
the  elements  of  its  nourishm.eut. 

In  the  flower  alone  does  a  process  similar 
to  the  change  of  matter  in  the  animal  body 
occur.  There,  phenomena  of  motion  ap- 
pear ;  but  the  mechanical  effects  are  not 
propagated  to  a  distance,  owiAg  to  the  ab- 
sence of  conductors  of  force. 

The  same  vital  force  which  we  recognize 
in  the  plant  as  an  almost  unlimited  capacity 
of  growth,  is  converted  in  the  animal  body 
mto  moving  power  (into  a  current  of  vital 
force ;)  and  a  most  wonderful  and  wise  eco- 
nomy has  destined  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  animal  only  such  compounds  as  have  a 
composition  identical  with  that  of  the  organs 
which  generate  force,  that  is,  with  the  mus- 
cular tissue.  The  expenditure  of  force 
which  the  living  parts  of  animals  require, 
in  or^ler  to  reproduce  themselves  from  the 
blood ;  the  resistance  of  the  chemical  force 
which  has  to  be  overcome  in  the  azotized 
constituents  of  food  by  the  vital  agency  of 
the  organs  destined  to  convert  them  into 
blood  ;  these  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  force  with  which  the  elements  of  carbo- 
nic acid  are  held  together.  A  certain  amount 
of  force  would  necessarily  be  prevented  from 
assuming  the  form  of  moving  power,  if  it 
were  to  be  expended  in  overcoming  chemical 
resistance  ;  for  the  momentum  of  motion  of 
the  vital  force  is  diminished  by  all  obstacles. 
But  the  conversion  of  the  constituents  of 
blood  into  muscular  fibre  (into  an  organ 
which  generates  force)  is  only  a  change  of 
form.  Both  have  the  same  composition ; 
blood  is  fluid,  muscular  fibre  is  solid  blood. 
We  may  even  suppose  that  this  change 
takes  place  without  any  expenditure  of  vital 
force ;  for  the  mere  passage  of  a  fluid  body 
into  the  solid  state  requires  no  manifestation 
of  force,  but  only  the  removal  of  obstacles, 
which  oppose  that  force  (cohesion)  which 
determines  the  form  of  matter,  in  its  mani- 
festations. 

In  what  form  or  in  what  manner  the  vital 
force  produces  mechanical  effects  in  the  ani- 
mal body  ,'s  altogether  unknown,  and  is  as 
little  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment  as  the 
connexion  of  chemical  action  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  motion  which  we  can  produce 
with  the  galvanic  battery.  All  the  explana- 
tions which  have  been  attempted  are  only 
representations  of  the  phenomenon ;  they 
are,  more  or  less,  exact  descriptions  and 
comparisons  of  known  phenomena  with 
these,  whose  cause  is  unknown.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  like  an  ignorant  man,  to  whom 
the  rise  and  fall  of  an  iron  rod  in  a  cylinder, 
in  which  the  eye  can  perceive  nothing,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  turning  and  motion 
of  a  thousand  wheels  at  a  distance  from  the 
piston-rod,  appear  incomprehensible. 

We  know  not  iiow  a  certain  something,  in- 
visible and  imponderable  in  itself  (heat)  gives 
to  certain  bodies  the  power  of  exerting  an 
enormous  pressure  on  surrounding  objects ; 
wp  know  not  even  how  this  something  it- 
self is  produced  when  we  burn  wood  or  coals. 


So  is  it  with  the  vital  force,  and  with  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  living  bodies.  The 
cause  of  these  phenomena  is  not  chemical 
force ;  it  is  not  electricity,  nor  magnetism  ; 
it  is  a  force  which  has  certain  properties  in 
common  with  all  causes  of  motion  and  of 
change  in  forna  and  structure  in  material 
substances.  It  is  a  peculiar  force,  because 
it  exhibits  manifestations  which  are  found  in 
no  other  known  force. 

II.  In  the  living  plant,  the  intensity  of  the 
vital  force  far  exceeds  that  of  the  chemical 
action  of  oxygen. 

We  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that 
by  the  influence  of  the  vital  force,  oxygen  is 
separated  from  elements  to  which  it  has  the 
strongest  affinity  ;  that  it  is  ^iven  out  in  the 
gaseous  form,  without  exerting  the  slightest 
action  on  the  juices  of  the  plant. 

How  powerful,  indeed,  must  the  resistance 
appear  which  the  vital  force  supplies  to 
leaves  charged  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  tan- 
nic acid,  when  we  consider  the  affinity  of 
oxygen  for  these  compounds ! 

This  intensity  of  action  or  of  resistance 
the  plant  obtains  by  means  of  the  sun's 
light ;  the  effect  of  which  in  chemical  ac- 
tions may  be,  and  is,  compared  to  that  of  a 
very  high  temperature  (moderate  red  heat.) 

During  the  night  an  opposite  process  goes 
on  in  the  plant ;  we  see  then  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  leaves  and  green  parts  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  a  property 
which  in  daylight  they  did  not  possess. 

From  these  facts  we  can  draw  no  other 
conclusion  but  this  :  that  the  intensity  of  the 
vital  force  diminishes  with  the  abstraction 
of  light  3  that  with  the  approach  of  night  a 
state  of  equilibrium  is  estabhshed,  and  that 
in  complete  darkness  all  those  constituents 
of  plants  which,  during  the  day,  possessed 
the  power  of  separating  oxygen  from  chemi- 
cal combinations,  and  of  resisting  its  aca^on, 
lose  their  power  completely. 

A  precisely  similar  phenomenon  is  ob- 
served in  animals. 

The  living  animal  body  exhibits  its  pecu- 
liar manifestations  of  vitality  only  at  certain 
temperatures.  When  exposed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  cold,  these  vital  phenomena  en- 
tirely cease. 

The  abstraction  of  heat  must,  therefore, 
be  viewed  as  quite  equivalent  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  vital  energy ;  the  resistance  op 
posed  by  the  vital  force  to  external  causes  of 
disturbance  must  diminish,  in  certain  tempe- 
ratures, in  the  same  natio  in  which  the 
tendency  of  the  elements  of  the  body  to 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in- 
creases. 

By  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the 
constituents  of  the  metamorphosed  tissues, 
the  temperature  necessary  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  vitality  is  produced  in  the  carnivora. 
In  the  herbivora,  again,  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  is  developed  by  means  of  those  elements 
of  their  non-azotized  food  which  have  the 
property  of  combining  with  oxygen. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of  an 
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animal  body  cannot  change,  if  the  amount 
of  inspired  oxygen  increases  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  loss  of  heat  by  external  coohng. 
Two  individuals,  carnivora,  of  equal 
weight,  exposed  to  unequal  degrees  of  cold, 
lose,  in  a  given  time,  by  external  cooling, 
unequal  quantities  of  heat.  Experience 
teaches,  that  if  their  peculiar  temperature 
and  their  original  weight  are  to  remain  un- 
altered, they  require  unequal  quantities  of 
food  ;  more  in  the  lower  temperature  than 
in  the  higher.  ' 

The  circumstance  that  the  original  weight 
remains  the  same,  with  unequal  quantities 
of  food,  obviously  presupposes,  that  in  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  oxygen  proportioned 
to  the  temperature  has  been  absorbed;  more 
in  the  loweT  than  in  the  higher  temperature. 
We  find  that  the  weight  of  both  indivi- 
duals, at  the  end  of  24  hours,  is  equal  to  the 
original  weight.      But  we   have   a3sumed 
that  their  food  is  converted  into  blood ;  that 
the  blood  has  served  for  nutrition;  and  it  is 
plain,  that  when    the   original  weight  has 
been  restored,  a  quantity  of  the  constituents 
of  the  body,  equal  in  weight  to  those  of  the 
food,  has  lost  its  condition  of  life,  and  has 
been  expelled  in  combination  with  oxygen. 
The  one  individual,  which,  being  exposed 
to  the  lower  temperature,  consumed  more 
food,  has   also   absorbed   more   oxygen;  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  constituents  of  its 
body  has   been   separated   in   combination 
with  oxygen;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
combination  with  oxygen,  a  greater  amount 
of  heat  has  been  liberated,  by  which  means 
the  neat  abstracted  has  been  restored,  and 
tne  proper  temperature  of  the  body  kept  up. 
Consequently,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat, 
provided  there  be  a  full  supply  of  food  and 
free  access  of  oxygen,  the  change  of  matter 
must  be  accelerated;  and,  along  with  the 
augmented  transformation,  in  a  given  time, 
of  living  tissues,  a  greater  amount  of  vital 
force  must  be  rendered  available  for  mecha- 
nical purposes. 

With  the  external  cooling,  the  respiratory 
motions  become  stronger;  in  a  lower  tem- 
perature more  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the 
blood;  the  waste  of  matter  increases,  and  if 
the  supply  be  not  kept  in  equilibrium  with 
this  waste,  by  means  of  food,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  gradually  sinks. 

But,  in  a  given  time,  an  unlimited  supply 
of  oxygen  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
body;  only  a  certain  amount  of  living  tissue 
can  lose  the  state  of  life,  and  only  a  limited 
amount  of  vital  force  can  be  manifested  in 
mechanical  phenomena.  It  is  only,  there- 
fore, when  the  cooling,  the  generation  of 
force,  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  are  in 
eijuilibrium  together,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  body  can  remain  unchanged.  If  the 
loss  of  heat  bv  cooling  go  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  vital  phenomena  diminish  in  the 
same  ratio;  for  the  temperature  falls,  and 
the  temperature  must  be  considered  as  a 
uniform  condition  of  their  manifestation! 
Now  experience  teaches,  that  when  the 
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temperature  of  the  body  sinks,  the  power  of 
the  limbs  to  produce  mechanical  effects  (or 
the  force  necessary  to  the  voluntary  motions) 
is  also  diminished.  The  condition  of  sleep 
ensues,  and  at  last  even  the  involuntary 
I  motions  (those  of  the  heart  and  intestines, 
for  example)  cease,  and  apparent  death  or 
syncope  supervenes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cause  of  the  genera- 
tion of  force,  namely,  the  change  of  matter, 
is  diminished,  because,  with  the  abstraction 
of  heat,  as  in  the  plant  by  abstraction  of 
light,  the  intensity  of  the  vital  force  di- 
minishes. It  is  also  obvious  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  force  in  a  living  part  depends 
on  its  proper  temperature;  exactly  as  the 
effect  of  a  falling  body  stands  in  a  fixed 
relation  to  certain  other  conditions ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  velocity  attained  in  falling. 

When  the  temperature  sinks,  the  vital 
energy  diminishes;  when  it  again  rises,  the 
momentum   of    force   in   the   living    parts 
appears  once  more  in  all   its   original  in 
tensity. 

The  production  of  force  for  mechanical 
purposes,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
must,  consequently,  bear  a  fixed  relation  to 
the  aniount  of  oxygen  which  can  be  absorbed 
in  a  given  time  by  the  animal  body. 

The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  a  whale 
and  a  carrier*s  horse  can  inspire  in  a  given 
time  are  very  unequal.  The  temperature, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  much 
greater  in  the  horse. 

The  force  exerted  by  a  whale,  when 
struck  with  the  harpoon,  his  body  being 
supported  by  the  surroundinsr  medium,  and 
the  force  exerted  by  a  carrier's  horse,  which 
carries  its  own  weight  and  a  heavy  burden 
for  eight  or  ten  hours,  must  both  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  oxygen  consumed.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  time  during  which 
the  force  is  manifested,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  force  developed  by  the  horse  is 
far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  whale. 

In  climbing  high  mountains,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  respiration  of  a  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere,  much  less  oxygen  is 
conveyed  to  the  blood,  in  equal  times,  than 
in  valleys  or  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
change  of  matter  diminishes  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  with  it  the  amount  of  force  avail- 
able for  mechanical  purposes.  For  the  most 
part,  drowsiness  and  want  of  force  fbr  me- 
chanical exertions  come  on ;  after  twenty  or 
thirty  steps,  fatigue  compels  us  to  a  fresh 
accumulation  of  force  bv  means  of  rest  (ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  without  waste  of  force 
in  voluntary  motions.) 

By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  into  the  sub- 
stance of  living  tissues,  these  lose  their  con- 
dition of  life,  and  are  separated  as  lifeless, 
unorganized  compounds;  but  the  whole  of 
the  inspired  oxygen  is  not  applied  to  these 
transforniations :  the  greater  part  serves  to 
convert  into  gas  and  vapour  all  matters 
which  no  longer  belong  to  the  organism; 
and,  as  formerly  mentioned,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  such  compounds 


with  the  oxygen  produces  the  temperature 
proper  to  the  animal  organism.  , 

The  production  of  heat  and  the  change 
of  matter  are  closely  related  to  each  other: 
but  although  heat  can  be  produced  in  the 
body  without  any  change  of  matter  in  living 
tissues,  yet  the  change  of  matter  cannot  be 
suppose  d  to  take  place  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  oxygen. 

According  to  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made,  neither  the  expired  air  nor  the  per- 
spiration, nor  the  urine,  contains  any  trace 
of  alcohol,  after  indulgence  in  spirituous 
liquors;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
elements  of  alcohol  combine  with  oxygen 
in  the  body;  that  its  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  given  off  as  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  oxygen  which  has  accomplished  this 
change  must  have  been  taken  from  the  arte- 
rial blood;  for  we  know  of  no  channel, 
save  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  which 
oxygen  can  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
body. 

Owing  to  its  volatility,  and  the  ease  with 
which  its  vapour  permeates  animal  mem- 
branes and  tissues,  alcohol  can  spread 
throughout  the  body  in  all  directions. 

If  the  power  of  the  elements  of  alcohol 
to  combine  with  oxygen  were  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
change  of  matter,  or  that  of  the  substance 
of  living  tissues,  they  (the  elements  of  alco- 
hol) could  not  combine  with  oxygen  in  the 
body. 

It  is,  consequently,  obvious,  that  by  the 
use  of  alcohol  a  limit  must  rapidly  be  put 
to  the  change  of  matter  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body.  The  oxygen  of  the  arterial 
blood,  which,  in  the  absence  of  alcohol, 
would  have  combined  with  the  matter  (j{ 
the  tissues,  or  with  that  formed  by  the  meta- 
morphosis of  these  tissues,  now  combines 
with  the  elements  of  alcohol.  The  arterial 
blood  becomes  venous,  without  the  substance 
of  the  muscles  having  taken  any  share  in 
the  transformation. 

Now  we  observe,  that  the  developement 
of  heat  in  the  body,  after  the  use  of  wine, 
increases  rather  than  diminishes,  without 
the  manifestation  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  mechanical  force. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  in  women 
and  children  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  pro- 
duces, on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  of  the 
force  necessary  for  voluntary  motions. 
Weariness,  feebleness  in  the  limbs,  and 
drowsiness,  plainly  show  that  the  force 
available  for  mechanical  purposes,  in  other 
Words,  the  change  of  matter,  has  been  di- 
minished. 

A  diminution  of  the  conducting  power 
of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  may 
dc  jbtless  take  a  certain  share  in  producing 
these  symptoms;  but  this  must  be  alto- 
gether without  influence  on  the  sum  of 
available  force. 

What  the  conductors  of  voluntary  motion 
cannot  carry  away  for  effects  of  force,  must 
be  taken  up  by  the  nerves  of  involuntary 


motion,  and  conveyed  to  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  intestines.  In  this  case,  the  circulation 
will  appear  accelerated  at  the  expense  of 
the  force  available  for  voluntary  motion; 
but,  as  was  before  remarked,  without  the 
production  of  a  greater  amount  of  mechani- 
cal force  by  the  process  of  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol. 

Finally,  we  observe,  in  hybernating  ani- 
mals, that,  during  their  winter  sleep,  the 
capacity  of  increase  in  mass  (one  of  the 
chief  manifestations  of  the  vital  force,) 
owing  to  the  absence  of  food,  is  entirely 
suppressed.  In  several,  apparent  death  oc- 
curs in  consequence  of  the  low  temperature 
and  of  the  diminution  of  vital  energy  thus 
produced  ;  in  others,  the  involuntary  mo- 
tions continue,  and  the  animal  preserves  a 
temperature  independent  of  the  surrounding 
temperature.  The  respirations  go  on ;  oxy- 
gen, the  condition  which  determines  the 
production  of  heat  and  force,  is  absorbed 
now  as  well  as  in  the  former  state  of  the 
animal;  and  previous  to  the  winter  sleep, 
we  find  all  those  parts  of  their  body,  which 
in  themselves  are  unable  to  furnish  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  and  which, 
like  the  intestines  and  membranes,  are  not 
destined  for  the  change  of  matter,  covered 
with  fat;  that  is,  surrounded  by  a  substance 
which  supplies  the  want  of  resistance. 

If  we  now  suppose,  that  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed during  the  winter  sleep  combines, 
not  with  the  elements  of  living  tissues,  but 
with  those  of  the  fat,  then  the  living  part, 
although  a  certain  momentum  of  motion  be 
expended  in  keeping  up  the  circulation,  will 
not  be  separated  and  expelled  from  the  body. 

With  the  return  of  the  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  capacity  of  growth  increases  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  in- 
creases with  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
Many  of  these  animals  become  emaciated 
during  the  winter  sleep,  others  not  till  after 
awaking  from  it.  * 

In  hybernating  animals  the  active  force 
of  the  living  parts  is  exclusively  devoted, 
during  hybernation,  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
voluntary motions.  The  expenditure  of  force 
in  voluntary  motion  is  entirely  suppressed. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  phenomena, 
we  know  that,  in  the  case  of  excess  of  mo- 
tion and  exertion,  the  active  force  in  living 
parts  may  be  exclusively  and  entirely  con- 
sumed in  producing  voluntary  mechani.al 
effects;  in  such  wise  that  no  force  shall  re- 
main available  for  the  involuntary  motions. 
A  stag  may  be  hunted  to  death  ;  but  this 
cannot  occur  without  the  metamorphosis  of 
all  the  living  parts  of  its  muscular  system, 
and  its  flesh  becomes  uneatable.  The  con- 
dition of  metamorphosis  into  which  it  has 
been  brought  by  an  enormous  consuniption 
both  of  force  and  of  oxygen  continues  when 
all  phenomena  of  motion  have  ceased.  In 
the  living  tissues,  all  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  vital  force  to  external  agencies  of 
change  is  entirely  destroyed. 

But  however  closely  ine  conditions  of  the 
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production  of  heat  and  of  force  may  seem 
10  be  connected  together,  with  reference  to 
mechanical  effects,  yet  the  disengaojement 
of  heat  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  in 
itself  the  only  cause  of  these  effects. 

All  experience  proves,  that  there  is,  in 
the  organism,  only  one  source  of  mechani- 
cal power;  and  this  source  is  the  conversion 
of  living  parts  into  lifeless,  amorphous  com- 
pounds. 

Proceeding  from  this  truth,  which  is  inde- 
r^endent  of  all  theory,  animal  life  may  be 
/iewed  as  determined  by  the  mutual  action 
of  opposed  forces;  of  which  one  class  must 
je  considered  as  causes  of  increase,  (of  sup- 
ply of  matter,)  and  the  other  as  causes  of 
Mminution  (of  waste  of  matter.) 

The  increase  of  mass  is  effected  in  living 
-)arts  by  the  vital  force;  the  manifestation 
jf  this  power  is  dependent  on  heat;  that  is, 
jn  a  certain  temperature  peculiar  to  each 
specific  organism. 

The  cause  of  waste  of  matter  is  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  oxygen  ;  and  its  manifestation 
is  dependent  on   the  abstraction  of  heat  as 
well  as  on  the  expenditure  of  the  vital  force 
or  mechanical  purposes. 

The  act  of  waste  of  matter  is  called  the 
change  of  matter ;  it  occurs  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  into  the  sub- 
stance of  living  parts.  This  absorption  of 
oxygen  occurs  only  when  the  resistance 
which  the  vital  force  of  the  living  parts  op- 
poses to  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen 
js  weaker  than  that  chemical  action;  and 
this  weaker  resistance  is  determined  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat,  or  by  the  expenditure  in 
mechanical  motions  of  the  available  force 
of  living  parts. 

By  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  intro- 
duced into  the  arterial  blood  with  such  con- 
stituents of  the  body  as  offer  no  resistance 
to  its  action,  the  temperature  necessary  for 
the  manifestation  of  vital  activity  is  pro- 
duced. 

From  the  relations  between  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
change  of  matter  and  developement  of  heat 
on  the  other,  the  following  general  rules  may 
be  deduced. 

For  every  proportion  of  oxygen  which 
enters  into  combination  in  the  body,  a  cor- 
responding proportion  of  heat  must  be  gene- 
rated. 

The  sum  of  force  available  for  mechanical 
purposes  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  vital 
forces  of  all  tissues  adapted  to  the  change 
of  matter. 

If,  in  equal  times,  unequal  quantities  of 
oxygen  are  consumed,  the  result  is  obvious, 
in  an  unequal  amount  of  heat  liberated,  and 
of  mechanical  force. 

When  unequal  amounts  of  mechanical 
force  are  expended,  this  determines  the  ab- 
sorption of  corresponding  and  unequal  quan- 
tities of  oxygen. 

For  the  conversion  of  living  tissues  into 
lifeless  compounds,  and  for  the  combination 
of  oxygen    with   such   constituents  of   the 


body  as  have  an  affinity  for  it,  time  is  re- 
quired. 

\n  a  given  time,  only  a  limited  amount  of 
mechanical  force  can  be  manifested,  and 
only  a  limited  amount  of  heat  can  be  libe- 
rated. 

That  which  is  expended,  in  mechanical 
effects,  in  the  shape  of  velocity,  is  lost  in 
time ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  rapid  the  mo- 
tions are,  the  sooner  or  the  more  quickly  is 
the  force  exhausted. 

The  sum  of  the  mechanical  force  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
force  necessary,  during  the  same  time,  to 
produce  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo- 
tions ;  that  is,  all  the  force  which  the  heart, 
intestines,  &c.,  require  for  their  motions  is 
lost  to  the  voluntary  motions. 

The  amount  of  azotized  food  necessary  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  waste  and 
supply  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  tissues  metamorphosed. 

The  amount  of  living  matter,  which  in 
the  body  loses  the  condition  of  life,  is,  in 
equal  temperatures,  directly  proportional  to 
the  mechanical  effects  produced  in  a  given 
time. 

The  amount  of  tissue  metamorphosed  in 
a  given  time  may  be  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  in  the  urine. 

The  sum  of  the  mechanical  effects  pro- 
duced in  two  individuals,  in  the  same  tem- 
perature, is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  their  urine;  whether  the  mecha- 
nical force  has  been  employed  in  voluntary 
or  involuntary  motions,  whether  it  has  been 
consumed  by  the  limbs  or  by  the  heart  and 
other  viscera. 

That  condition  of  the  body  which  is  called 
health  includes  the  conception  of  an  equili- 
brium among  all  the  causes  of  waste  and 
of  supply;  and  thus  animal  life  is  recog- 
nized as  the  mutual  action  of  both;  and  ap- 
pears as  an  alternating  destruction  and  resto- 
ration of  the  state  of  equilibrium. 

In  regard  to  its  absolute  amount,  the  waste 
and  supply  of  matter  is,  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  unequal;  but,  in  the  state  of 
health,  the  available  vital  force  must  always 
be  considered  as  a  constant  quantity,  corre- 
sponding to  the  sum  of  living  particles. 

Growth,  or  the  increase  of  mass,  stands, 
at  every  age,  in  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
amount  of  vital  force  consumed  as  moving 
power. 

The  vital  force,  which  is  expended  for 
mechanical  purposes,  is  subtracted  from  the 
sum  of  the  force  available  for  the  purpose 
of  increase  of  mass. 

The  active  force,  which  is  consumed  in 
the  body  in  overcoming  resistance  (in  caus- 
ing increase  of  mass)  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  be  employed  to  produce  mechanical 
effects. 

Hence  it  follows  necessarily,  that  when, 
as  in  childhood,  the  supply  exceeds  the 
waste  of  matter,  the  mechanical  effects  pro- 
duced must  be  less  in  the  same  proportion. 

With  the  increase  of  mechanical  effects 
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produced,  the  capacity  of  increase  of  mass 
or  of  the  supply  of  waste  in  living  tissues 
must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion. 

A  perfect  balance  between  the  consuhip- 
tion  of  vital  force  for  supply  of  matter  and 
that  for  mechanical  effects  occurs,  therefore, 
only  in  the  adult  slate.  It  is  at  once  recog- 
nized in  the  complete  supply  of  the  matter 
consumed.  In  old  age  more  is  wasted;  in 
childhood  more  is  supplied  than  wasted. 

The  force  available  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses in  an  adult  man  is  reckoned,  in  me- 
chanics, equal  to  the  ^th  of  his  own  weight, 
which  he  can  move  during  eight  hours, 
with  a  velocity  of  five  feet  in  two  seconds. 

If  the  weight  of  a  man  be  150  lbs.,  his 
force  is  equal  to  a  weight  of  30  lbs.  carried 
by  him  to  a  distance  of  72,000  feet.  For 
every  second  his  momentum  of  force  is 
=  30x2-5=75  lbs.;  and  for  the  whole 
day's  work  his  momentum  of  motion  is 
=  30x72,000  =  216,000. 

By  the  restoration  of  the  original  weight 
of  his  body,  the  man  collects  again  a  sum 
of  force  which  allows  him,  next  day,  to  pro- 
duce, without  exhaustion,  the  same  amount 
of  mechanical  effects. 

This  supply  of  force  is  furnished  in  a  seven 
hours*  sleep. 

In  manufactories  of  rolled  iron  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
engine,  going  at  its  ordinary  rate,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  force  a  rod  of  iron  of  a  certain 
thickness  to  pass  below  the  cylinders.  The 
workman,  in  this  case,  allows  the  whole 
force  of  the  steam  to  act  on  the  revolving 
wheel,  and  not  until  this  has  acquired  a 
great  velocity  does  he  bring  the  rod  under 
the  rollers ;  when  it  is  instantly  flattened  with 
great  ease  into«  plate,  while  the  wheel  gra- 
dually loses  the  velocity  it  had  acquired. 
What  the  wheel  gained  in  velocity  the  roller 
gained  in  force ;  by  this  process  force  was 
obviously  collected,  accumulated  in  the  ve- 
locity ;  but  in  this  sense  force  does  not  ac- 
cumulate in  the  living  organism. 

The  restoration  of  force  is  effected,  in  the 
animal  body,  by  the  transformation  of  the 
separated  parts,  destined  for  the  production 
of  force,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  the  active 
vital  force  in  causing  formation  of  new  parts  ; 
and,  with  the  restoration  of  the  separated  or 
effete  parts,  the  organism  recovers  a  force 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  expended. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  vital  force  manifested, 
during  sleep,  in  the  formation  of  new  parts, 
must  be  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of  the  mov- 
ing power  expended  in  the  waking  state  in 
all  mechanical  effects  whatever, /> to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force,  which  is  required  for 
carrying  on  those  involuntary  motions  which 
continue  during  sleep. 

From  day  to  day,  the  laboi^ring  man,  with 
sufficient  food,  recovers,  in  seven  hours' 
sleep,  the  whole  sum  of  force;  and  without 
reckoning  the  force  necessary  for  the  invo- 
luntary motions  which  may  be  considered 
equal  in  all  men,  we  may  assume,  that  the 
mechanical  force  available  for  work  is  di- 
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rectly  proportional  to  the  number  of  hours 
of  sleep. 

The  adult  man  sleeps  7  hours,  and  wakes 
17  hours ;  consequently,  if  the  equilibrium 
he  restored  in  24  hours,  the  mechanical  ef- 
fects produced  in  17  hours  must  be  equal  to 
the  effects  produced  during  7  hours  in  the 
shape  of  formation  of  new  parts. 

An  old  man  sleeps  only  3^  hours;  and  if 
every  thing  else  be  supposed  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  adult,  he  will  be  able,  at  all 
events,  to  produce  half  of  the  mechanical 
effects  produced  by  an  adult  of  equal  weight; 
that  is,  he  will  be  able  to  carry  only  15  lbs. 
instead  of  30  to  the  same  distance. 

The  infant  at  the  breast  sleeps  20  hours 
and  wakes  only  four;  the  active  force  con- 
sumed in  formation  of  new  parts  is,  in  this 
case,  to  that  consumed  in  mechanical  effects 
(in  motion  of  the  limbs)  as  20  to  4;  but  his 
limbs  possess  no  momentum  of  force,  for  he 
cannot  yet  support  his  own  body.  If  we 
assume,  that  the  aged  man  and  infant  con- 
sume in  mechanical  effects  a  quantity  of 
force  corresponding  to  the  proportion  avail 
able  in  the  adult,  then  the  mechanical  effects 
are  proportional  to  the  number  of  waking 
hours,  the  formation  of  new  parts  to  the 
numberof  hours  of  sleep,  and  we  shall  have: 

Force  expended  in        Force  expended  in 
mechanical  effects,    formation  of  new  parts. 
In  the  adult  .     .  17        :  7 

In  the  infant .     .     4        :        20 
In  the  old  man  .20        :  4 

In  the  adult  a  perfect  equilibrium  takes 
place  between  waste  and  supply;  in  the  old 
man  and  in  the  infant,  waste  and  supply  are 
not  in  equilibrium.  If  we  make  the  con- 
sumption of  force  in  the  17  waking  hours 
equal  to  that  required  for  the  restoration  of 
the  equilibrium  during  sleep  =  100  =17 
waking  hours,  =  7  hours  of  sleep,  we  obtain 
the  following  proportions.  The  mechanical 
effects  are  to  those  in  the  shape  of  formation 
of  new  parts : 

In  the  adult  man  =  100  :  100 
In  the  infant  .  .    =   25  :  250 
In  the  old  man  .    =  125  :    50 
Or  the  increase  of  mass  to  the  diminution 
by  waste : 

In  the  adult  man  =  100  :  100 
In  the  infant  .  .  =  100  :  10 
In  the  old  man  .    =  100  :  250 

It  is  consequently  clear,  that  if  the  old 
man  performs  an  amount  of  work  propor- 
tional to  the  sleeping  hours  of  the  adult,  the 
waste  will  be  greater  than  the  supply ;  that 
is,  his  body  will  rapidly  decrease  m  weight, 
if  he  carry  15  lbs.  to  the  distance  of  72,000 
feet  with  a  velocity  of  24  feet  in  the  second  ; 
but  he  will  be  able,  without  injury,  to  carry 
6  lbs.  to  the  same  distance. 

In  the  infant  the  increase  is  to  the  decrease 
as  10  to  1,  and  consequently,  if  we  in  his 
case  increase  the  expenditure  of  force  in 
mechanical  effects  to  ten  times  its  proper 
amount,  there  will  thus  be  established  only 
an  equilibrium  between  waste  and  supply 
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The  child,  indeed,  will  not  grow,  but  neither 
will  it  lose  weight. 

If,  in  the  adult  man,  the  consumption  of 
force  for  mechanical  purposes  in  24  hours 
be  augmented  beyond  the  amount  restorable 
in  seven  hours  of  sleep,  then,  if  the  equili- 
brium is  to  be  restored,  less  force,  in  the 
same  proportion,  must  be  expended  in  me- 
chanical effecis  in  the  next  24  hours.  If 
this  be  not  done,  the  mass  of  the  body  de- 
creases, and  the  state  characteristic  of  old 
age  more  or  less  decidedly  supervenes. 

With  every  hour  of  sleep  the  sum  of  avail- 
able force  increases  in  the  old  man,  or  ap- 
proaches the  state  of  equilibrium  between 
waste  and  supply  which  exists  in  the  adult. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  if  a  part  of  the 
forte  which  is  available  for  mechanical 
purposes,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium, 
should  not  be  consumed  in  moving  the 
limbs,  in  raising  weights,  or  in  other  labour, 
it  will  be  available  for  involuntary  motions. 
If  the  motion  of  the  heart,  of  the  fluids,  and 
of  the  intestines  (the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  digestion)  are  accelerated  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  force  not  consumed  in 
voluntarv  motions,  the  weight  of  the  body 
will  neither  increase  or  diminish  in  24  hours. 
The  body,  therefore,  can  only  increase  in 
mass,  if  the  force  accumulated  during  sleep, 
and  available  for  mechanical  purposes,  is 
employed  neither  for  voluntary  aor  for  in- 
foluntary  motions. 

The  numerical  values  above  given  for 
the  expenditure  of  force  in  the  human  body 
refer,  as  has  been  expressly  stated,  orily  to  a 
given,  uniform  temperature.  In  a  different 
temperature,  and  with  deficient  nourishment, 
all  these  proportions  must  be  changed. 

If  we  surround  a  part  of  the  body  with  ice 
or  snow,  while  other  parts  are  left  in  the 
natural  state,  there  occurs,  more  or  less 
quickly,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
heat,  an  accelerated  change  of  matter  in 
the  cooled  part. 

The  resistance  of  the  living  tissues  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  is  weaker  at  the  cooled 
part  than  in  the  other  parts ;  and  this,  in  its 
effects,  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  re- 
sistance in  these  other  parts. 

The  momentum  of  force  of  the  vitality  in 
the  parts  which  are  not  cooled  is  expended, 
as  before,  in  mechanical  motion ;  but  the 
whole  action  of  the  inspired  oxygen  is 
exerted  on  the  cooled  part. 

If  we  imagine  an  iron  cylinder,  into 
which  we  admit  steam  unaer  a  certain 
pressure,  then  if  the  force  with  which  the 
particles  of  the  iron  cohere  be  equal  to  the 
force  which  tends  to  separate  them,  an  equi- 
librium will  resuh ;  that  is,  the  whole  effect 
of  the  steam  will  be  neutralized  by  the  re- 
sistance. But  if  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder  be  moveable,  a  piston-rod,  for  ex- 
ample, and  offer  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
a  less  resistance  than  other  parts,  the  whole 
force  will  be  expended  in  moving  this  one 
side — that  is,  in  raising  the  piston-rod.  If 
we  do  not  introduce  fresh  steam  (fresh  force) 


an  equilibrium  will  soon  be  established.  The 
piston-iod  resists  a  certain  force  without 
moving,  but  is  raised  by  an  increased  pres- 
sure. When  this  excess  of  force  has  been 
consumed  in  motion,  it  cannot  be  raised 
higher;  but  if  new  vapour  be  contmually 
admitted,  the  rod  will  continue  to  move. 

In  the  cooled  part  of  the  body,  the  living 
tissues  offer  a  less  resistance  to  the  chemical 
action  of  the  inspired  oxygen ;  the  power 
of  the  oxygen  to  unite  with  the  elements  of 
the  tissues  is,  at  this  part,  exalted.  When 
the  part  has  once  lost  its  condition  of  life, 
resistance  entirely  ceases;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  combination  of  the  oxygen 
with  the  elements  of  the  metamorphosed 
tissues,  a  greater  amount  of  heat  is  liberated. 

For  a  given  amount  of  oxygen,  the  heat 
produced  is,  in  all  cases,  exactly  the  same. 
In  the  cooled  part,  the  change  of  matter, 
and  with  it  the  disengagement  of  heat,  in- 
creases ;  while  in  the  other  parts  the  change 
of  matter  and  liberation  oi  heat  decrease. 
But  when  the  cooled  part,  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  the  elements  oi  the  metamor- 
phosed tissues,  has  recovered  its  original 
temperature,  the  resistance  of  its  living  par- 
ticles to  the  oxygen  conveyed  to  them  again 
increases,  and,  as  the  resistance  of  other 
parts  is  now  diminished,  a  more  rapid 
change  of  matter  now  occurs  in  them,  their 
temperature  rises,  and  along  with  this,  if  the 
cause  of  the  change  of  matter  continues  to 
operate,  a  larger  amount  of  vital  force  be- 
comes available  for  mechanical  purposes. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  heat  is  abstracted 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  in  this 
case  the  whole  action  of  the  oxygen  will  be 
directed  to  the  skin,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
change  of  matter  must  increase  throughout 
the  body.  Fat,  and  all  such  matters  as  are 
capable  of  combining  with  the  oxygen 
which  is  brought  to  them  in  larger  quantity 
than  usual,  will  be  expelled  from  the  body 
in  the  form  of  oxidized  compounds. 

III. — Theory  op  Disease.  Every  sub- 
staace  or  matter,  every  chemical  or  mecha- 
nical agency,  which  changes  or  disturbs  the 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium  between  the 
manifestations  of  the  causes  of  waste  and 
supply,  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  its  action 
to  the  causes  of  waste,  is  called  a  cause  of 
disease.  Disease  occurs  when  the  sum  of 
vital  force,  which  tends  to  neutralize  all 
causes  of  disturbance,  (in  other  words,  when 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force,)  is 
weaker  than  the  acting  cause  of  disturbance. 

Death  is  that  condition  in  which  all  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  vital  force  entirely 
ceases.  So  long  as  this  condition  is  not  es- 
tablished, the  living  tissues  continue  to  offer 
resistance. 

To  the  observer,  the  action  of  a  cause  of 
disease  exhibits  itself  in  the  disturbance  of 
the  proportion  between  waste  and  supply 
whicn  is  proper  to  each  period  of  life.  In 
medicine,  every  abnorma  condition  of  sup- 
ply or  of  waste,  in  all  paits  or  in  a  single 
part  of  the  body,  is  called  disease. 
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It  is  evident  that  yie  and  the  same  cause 
of  disease  will  produce  in  the  organism  very 
different  effects,  according  to  the  period  of 
life ;  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  disturb- 
ance, which  produces  disease  in  the  adult 
state,  may  be  without  influence  in  childhood 
or  in  old  age.  A  cause  of  disease  may, 
when  it  is  added  to  the  cause  of  waste  in  old 
age,  produce  death  (annihilate  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  vital  force ;)  while  in  the 
adult  sljite  it  may  produce  only  a  dispropor- 
tion between  supply  and  waste ;  and  in  in- 
fancy, only  an  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  waste  (the  abstract  state  of  health.) 

A  cause  of  disease  which  strengthens  the 
causes  of  supply,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  weakening  trie  action  of  the  causes  of 
waste,  destroys,  in  the  child  and  in  the 
adult,  the  relative  normal  state  of  health ; 
while  in  old  age  it  merely  brings  the  waste 
and  supply  into  equilibrium. 

A  child,  lightly  clothed,  can  bear  cooling 
by  a  low  external  temperature  without  in- 
jury to  health ;  the  force  available  for  me- 
chanical purposes  and  the  temperature  of 
its  body  increases  with  the  change  of  matter 
which  follows  the  cooling ;  while  a  higher 
temperature,  which  impedes  the  change  of 
matter,  is  followed  by  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see,  in  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  (in  Brussels,  for 
example)  in  which  old  people  spend  the  last 
years  of  life,  when  the  temperature  of  the  dor- 
mitory in  winter  sinks  2  or  3  degrees  below 
the  usual  point,  that  by  this  slight  degree  of 
cooling  the  death  of  the  oldest  and  weakest 
males  as  well  as  females  is  brought  about. 
They  are  found  lying  tranquilly  in  bed, 
without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease, 
or  of  the  usual  recognizable  causes  of  death. 

A  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  a  living 
part,  to  the  cause  of  waste  is,  obviously,  a 
deficiency  of  resistance  to  the  action  of^  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

When,  from  any  cause  whatever,  this  re- 
sistance diminishes  in  a  living  part,  the 
change  of  matter  increases  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

Now,  since  the  phenomena  of  motion  in 
the  animal  body  are  dependent  on  the 
change  of  matter,  the  increase  of  the  change 
of  matter  in  any  part  is  followed  by  an  in- 
crease of  all  motions.  According  to  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  nerves,  the  available 
force  is  carried  away  by  the  nerves  of  invo- 
luntary motion  alone,  or  by  all  the  nerves 
together.  I 

Consequently,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- ! 
eased  transformation  of  living  tissues,  a 
greater  amount  of  force  be  generated  than  is 
required  for  the  production  of  the  normal 
motions,  it  is  seen  in  an  acceleration  of  all  or 
some  of  the  involuntary  motions,  as  well  as 
^^^l^jg^^r  temperature  of  the  diseased  part. 

This  condition  is  called  fever. 

When  a  great  excess  of  force  is  nroduced 
by  ctiange  of  matter,  the  force,  since  it  can 
onlv  be  consumed  by  motion,  exteii.is  itself 
to  the  apparatus  of  voluntary  inctiou. 


This  state  is  called  a  febrile  paroxysm. 

In  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
circulation  in  the  state  of  fever,  a  greater 
amount  of  arterial  blood,  and,  conseq^uenily 
of  oxygen,  is  conveyed  to  the  diseased  part, 
as  well  as  to  all  other  parts ;  and  if  the  ac- 
tive force  in  the  healthy  parts  continue  uni- 
form, the  whole  action  of  the  excess  of  oxy- 
gen must  be  exerted  on  the  diseased  part 
alone. 

According  as  a  single  organ,  or  a  system 
of  organs,  is  affected,  the  change  of  matter 
extends  to  one  part  alone,  or  to  the  whole 
affected  system. 

Should  there  be  formed,  in  the  diseased 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  mat- 
ter, from  the  elements  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
tissue,  new  products,  which  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  cannot  employ  for  their  own  vital 
functions; — should  the  surrounding  parts, 
moreover,  be  unable  to  convey  these  pro- 
ducts to  other  parts,  where  they  may  un- 
dergo  transformation,  then  these  new  pro- 
ducts will  suffer,  at  the  place  where  they 
have  been  formed,  a  process  of  decompose 
tion  analogous  to  fermentation  or  putre- 
faction. 

In  certain  cases,  medicine  removes  these 
diseased  conditions,  by  exciting  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  diseased  part,  or  in  any  con- 
venient situation,  an  artificial  diseased  state 
(as  by  blisters,  sinapisms,  or  setons) ;  thus 
diminishing,  by  means  of  artificial  distur- 
bance, the  resistance  offered  to  the  external 
causes  of  change  in  these  parts  by  the  vital 
force.     The  physician  succeeds  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  original  diseased  condition, 
when  the  disturbance  artificially  excited  (or 
I  the  diminution  of  resistance  in  another  part) 
j  exceeds  in  amount  the  diseased  state  to  be 
I  overcome. 

I      The  accelerated  change  of  matter  and  the 
elevated  temperature  in  the  diseased   part 
I  show,  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital 
I  force  to  the  action  of  oxygen  is  feebler  than 
in   the   heahhy  state.     But  this  resistance 
I  only  ceases  entirely  when  death  takes  place. 
I  By  the  artificial  diminution  of  resistance  in 
another  part,  the  resistance  in  the  diseased 
organ  is  not  indeed  directly  strengthened ; 
but  the  chemical  action  (tne  cause  of  the 
change   of  matter)    is    diminished    in  the 
diseased  part,  being  directed  to  another  part, 
where  the  physician  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  still  more  feeble  resistance  to  the 
change  of  matter  (to  the  action  of  oxygen). 
A  complete  cure  of  the  original  disease 
occurs,  when  external  action  and  resistance, 
in  the  diseased  part,  are  brought  into  equili- 
brium.    Health  and  the  restoration  of  the 
diseased  tissue  to  its  original  condition  fol- 
low, when  we  are  able  so  far  to  weaken  the 
disturbing  action  of  oxygen,  by  any  means, 
that  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  vital  force,  which,  although 
enfeebled,  has  never  ceased  to  act;  for  this 
proportion  between  these  causes  of  change 
IS  the  uniform  and  necessary  condition  of 
increase  of  mass  in  the  living  organise i. 
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In  cases  of  a  different  kind,  where  artifi- 
cial external  disturbance  produces  no  effect, 
the  physician  adopts  other  indirect  methods 
to  exalt  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital 
force.  These  methods,  the  result  of  ages 
of  experience,  are  such,  that  the  most  per- 
fect theory  could  hardly  have  pointed  them 
out  more  acutely  or  more  justly  than  has 
been  done  by  the  observation  of  sagacious 
practitioners.  He  diminishes,  by  blood- 
letting, the  number  of  the  carriers  of  oxy- 
gen, (the  globules,)  and  by  this  means  the 
conditions  of  change  of  matter ;  he  excludes 
from  the  food  all  such  matters  as  are  capa- 
ble of  conversion  into  blood ;  he  gives 
chiefly  or  entirely  non-azotized  food,  which 
supports  the  respiratory  process,  as  well 
as  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  contain  the 
alkalies  necessary  for  the  secretions. 

if  he  succeed,  by  these  means,  in  dimi- 
nishing the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood 
on  the  diseased  part,  so  tar  that  the  vital 
force  of  the  latter,  its  resistance,  in  the 
smallest  decree  overcomes  the  chemical  ac- 
tion ;  and  if  he  accomplish  this,  without  ar- 
resting the  functions  of  the  other  organs, 
then  restoration  to  health  is  certain. 

To  the  method  of  cure  adopted  in  such 
cases,  if  employed  with  sagacity  and  acute 
observation,  there  is  added,  as  we  may  call 
it,  an  ally  on  the  side  of  the  diseased  organ, 
and  this  is  the  vital  force  of  the  healthy 
parts.  For,  when  blood  is  abstracted,  the 
external  causes  of  change  are  diminished 
also  in  them,  and  their  vital  force,  formerly 
neutralized  by  these  causes,  now  obtains  the 
preponderance.  The  change  of  matter,  in- 
deed, is  diminished  throughout  the  body, 
and  with  it  the  phenomena  of  motion  :  but 
the  sum  of  all  resisting  powers,  taken  to- 
gether, increases  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  the  oxygen  acting  on  them  in  the 
blood  is  diminished.  In  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  this  resistance,  in  a  certain  sense, 
makes  itself  known  ;  and  the  preponderating 
vital  force  exhibits  itself,  in  many  patients, 
when  hunger  is  felt,  in  the  form  of  an  ab- 
normal growth,  or  in  abnormal  metamor- 
phosis of  certain  parts  of  organs.  SympOr- 
thy  is  the  transference  of  diminished  resist- 
ance from  one  part,  not  exactly  to  the  next, 
but  to  more  distant  organs,  when  the  func- 
tions of  both  mutually  influence  each  other. 
When  the  action  of  the  diseased  organ  is 
connected  with  that  of  another — when,  for 
example,  the  one  no  longer  produces  the 
matters  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  other — then  the  diseased 
condition  is  transferred,  but  only  apparently, 
to  the  latter. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
vital  force,  we  can  hardly  deceive  ourselves, 
when  we  reflect,  that  it  behaves,  in  all  its 
manifestations,  exactly  like  other  natural 
forces ;  that  it  is  devoid  of  consciousness  or 
of  volition,  and  is  subject  to  the  action  of  a 
blister. 

The  nerves,  which  accomplish  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  motions  in  the  body. 


are,  according  to  the  precedmg  exposition, 
not  the  producers,  but  only  the  conductors 
of  the  vital  force ;  they  propagate  motion, 
and  behave  towards  other  causes  of  motion, 
which  m  their  manifestations  are  analogous 
to  the  vital  force,  towards  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, for  example,  in  a  precisely  analo- 
gous manner.  They  permit  the  current  to 
traverse  them,  and  present,  as  conductors 
of  electricity,  all  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  as  conductors  of  the  vital  force.  la 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  one, 
probably,  will  imagine  that  electricity  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  motion  in  the  body  ;  but  still,  the  medi- 
cinal action  of  electricity,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  magnet,  which,  when  placed  in  contact 
with  the  body,  produces  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, cannot  be  denied.  For  to  the  ex- 
isting force  of  motion  or  of  disturbance  there 
is  added,  in  the  electrical  current,  a  new 
cause  of  motion  and  of  change  in  form  and 
structure,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  al- 
together inefficient. 

Practical  medicine,  in  many  diseases, 
makes  use  of  cold  in  a  highly  rational  man- 
ner, as  a  means  of  exalting  and  accelerating, 
in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  change  of  matter. 
This  occurs  especially  in  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions in  the  substance  of  the  centre  of  the 
apparatus  of  motion  j  when  a  glowing  heat 
and  a  rapid  current  of  blood  towards  the 
head  point  out  an  abnormal  metamorphosis 
of  the  brain.  When  this  condition  continues 
beyond  a  certain  time,  experience  teaches 
that  all  motions  in  the  body  cease.  If  the 
change  of  matter  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
brain,  then  the  change  of  matter,  the  gene- 
ration of  force,  diminishes  in  all  other  parts. 
By  surrounding  the  head  with  ice,  the  tem- 
perature is  lowered,  but  the  cause  of  the 
liberation  of  heat  continues;  the  metamor- 
phosis, which  decides  the  issue  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  limited  to  a  short  period.  We  must 
not  forget,  that  the  ice  melts  and  absorbs 
heal  from  the  diseased  part;  that  if  the  ice 
be  removed  before  the  completion  of  the 
metamorphosis,  the  temperature  again  rises; 
that  far  more  heat  is  removed  by  means  of 
ice  than  if  we  were  to  surround  the  head 
with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  There  has 
obviously  been  liberated  in  an  equal  time  h 
far  larger  amount  of  heat  than  in  the  state 
of  health ;  and  this  is  only  rendered  possible 
by  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen,  which 
must  have  determined  a  more  rapid  change 
of  matter. 

The  self-regulating  steam  engines,  in 
which,  to  produce  a  uniform  motion,  the 
human  intellect  has  shown  the  most  ad- 
mirable acuteness  and  sagacity,  furnish  no 
unapt  image  of  what  occurs  in  the  animal 
body. 

Every  one  knows,  that  in  the  tube  which 
conveys  the  sleam  to  the  cylinder  where  th« 
piston-rod  is  to  be  raised,  a  stop-cock  oi 
peculiar  construction  is  placed,  through 
which  all  the  steam  must  pass.  By  an  ar- 
rangement  connected  with  the   regulating 
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wheel,  this  stop-cock  opens  when  the  wheel 
moves  slower,  and  closes  more  or  less  com- 
pletely when  the  wheel  moves  faster  than  is 
required  for  a  uniform  motion.  When  it 
opens,  more  steam  is  admitted,  (more  force,) 
and  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  accele- 
rated. When  it  shuts,  the  steam  is  more  or 
less  cut  off,  the  force  acting  on  the  piston- 
rod  diminishes,  the  tension  of  the  steam  in- 
creases, and  this  tension  is  accumulated  for 
subsequent  use.  The  tension  of  the  vapour, 
or  the  force,  so  to  speak,  is  produced  by 
change  of  matter,  by  the  combustion  of 
coals  in  the  fire-place.  The  force  increases 
(the  amount  of  steam  generated  and  its  ten- 
sion increase)  with  the  temperature  in  the 
fire-place,  which  depends  on  the  supply  of 
coals  and  of  air.  There  are  in  these  engines 
other  arrangements,  all  intended  for  regula- 
tion. When  the  tension  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  rises  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  pas- 
sages for  admission  of  air  close  themselves; 
the  combustion  is  retarded,  the  supply  of 
force  (of  steam)  is  diminished.  When  the 
engine  goes  slower,  more  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  its  tension  diminishes,  the 
air  passages  are  opened,  and  the  cause  of 
disengagement  of  heat  (or  production  of 
force)  increases.  Another  arrangement  sup- 
plies the  fire-place  incessantly  with  coals  in 
proportion  as  they  are  wanted. 

If  we  now  lower  the  temperature  at  any 
part  of  the  boiler,  the  tension  within  is  di- 
minished; this  is  immediately  seen  in  the 
regulators  of  force,  which  act  precisely  as 
if  we  had  removed  from  the  boiler  a  certain 
quantity  of  steam  (force.)  The  regulator 
and  the  air-passages  open,  and  the  machine 
supplies  itself  with  more  coals. 

The  body,  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
heat  and  of  force,  acts  just  like  one  of  these 
machines.  With  the  lowering  of  the  ex- 
ternal temperature,  the  respirations  become 
deeper  and  more  frequent;  oxygen  is  sup- 
plied in  greater  quantity  and  of  greater  den- 
sity; the  change  of  matter  is  increased,  and 
more  food  must  be  supplied,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  to  remain  unchanged. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  in 
the  body  the  tension  of  vapour  cannot,  any 
more  than  an  electrical  current,  be  consi- 
dered the  cause  of  the  production  of  force. 

From  the  theory  of  disease  developed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  it  follows  obviously, 
that  a  deceased  condition  once  established, 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  cannot  be  made  to 
disappear  by  the  chemi'^al  action  of  a  re- 
medy. A  limit  may  be  put  by  a  remedy 
to  an  abnormal  process  of  transformation ; 
th-'t  process  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded ; 
but  vhis  alone  does  not  restore  the  normal 
(healthy)  condition. 

The  art  of  the  physician  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  which  enable  him 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  duration  of 
the  disease ;  and  in  the  removal  of  all  disturb- 
ing causes,  the  action  of  which  strengthens 
or  increases  that  of  the  actual  cause  of 
disease. 


It  is  only  by  a  just  application  of  ht  prin-  ' 
ciples  that  any  theory  can  produce  really 
beneficial  results.  The  very  same  method 
of  cure  may  restore  health  in  one  individual, 
which,  if  applied  to  another,  may  prove  fatal 
in  its  effects.  Thus  in  certain  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  in  highly  muscular  subjects, 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  has  a  very  high 
value;  while  in  other  cases  blood-letting 
produces  unfavourable  resuhs.  The  vivify- 
ing agency  of  the  blood  must  ever  continue 
to  be  the  most  important  condition  in  the 
restoration  of  a  disturbed  equilibrium,  which 
result  is  always  dependent  on  the  saving  of 
time ;  and  the  blood  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered and  constantly  kept  in  view,  as  the 
ultimate  and  most  powerful  cause  of  a  last- 
ing vital  resistance,  as  well  in  the  diseased 
as  in  the  unaffected  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  in  all  dis- 
eases where  the  formation  of  contagious 
matter  and  of  exanthemata  is  accompanied 
by  fever,  two  diseased  conditions  simulta- 
neously exist,  and  two  processes  are  simul- 
taneously completed  ;  and  that  the  blood,  as 
it  were  by  re-action  (i.  c.  fever)  becomes  a 
means  of  cure,  as  being  the  carrier  of  that 
substance  (oxygen)  without  the  aid  of  which 
the  diseased  products  cannot  be  rendered 
harmless,  destroyed,  or  expelled  from  the 
body;  a  means  of  cure  by  which,  in  short, 
neutralization  or  equilibrium  is  effected. 

IV.  Theory  of  Respiration. — During 
the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  through 
the  lungs,  the  globules  change  their  colour; 
and  with*  this  change  of  colour,  oxygen  is 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  Further 
for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  an 
equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is,  in  mosi 
cases,  given  out. 

The  red  globules  contain  a  compound  of 
iron;  and  no  other  constituent  of  the  body 
contains  iron. 

Whatever  change  the  other  constituents 
of  the  blood  undergo  in  the  lungs,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  globules  of  venous 
blood  experience  a  change  of  colour,  and 
that  this  change  depends  on  the  action  of 
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Now  we  observe  that  the  globules  of  arte- 
rial blood  retain  their  colour  in  the  larger 
vessels,  and  lose  it  only  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  capillaries.  All  those  con- 
stituents of  venous  blood,  which  are  capable 
of  combining  with  oxygen,  take  up  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  it  in  the  lungs.  Ex- 
periments made  with  arterial  serum  have 
shown,  that  when  in  contact  with  oxygen 
it  does  not  diminish  the  volume  of  that  gas. 
Venous  blood,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  is 
reddened,  while  oxygen  is  absorbed;  and  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
formed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  change  of  colour  in 
the  venous  globules  depends  on  the  combi- 
nation of  some  one  of  their  elements  with 
oxygen;  and  that  this  absorption  of  oxygen 
is  attended  with  the  separation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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This  carbonic  acid  is  not  separated  from 
the  serum;  for  the  serum  does  not  possess 
the  property,  when  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
of  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  On  the  con- 
trary, wiien  separated  from  the  globules,  it 
absorbs  froTfi  naif  its  volume  to  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  at  ordinary- 
temperatures,  is  not  saturated  with  that  gas. 
(See  the  article  **  Blut,"  in  the  "  HandwOr- 
terbuch  der  Chemie,  von  Poggendorff,  Wuh- 
ler,  und  Liebig,  p.  877.) 

Arterial  blood,  when  drawn  from  the 
body,  is  soon  altered ;  its  florid  colour  be- 
comes dark  red.  The  florid  blood,  which 
owes  its  colour  to  the  globules,  becomes 
dark  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this 
change  of  colour  affects  the  globules,  for 
florid  blood  absorbs  a  number  of  gases  which 
do  not  dissolve  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood 
when  separated  from  the  globules.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  globules  Ivave  the 
poioer  of  combining  with  gases. 

The  globules  o?  the  blood  change  their 
colour  in  different  gases;  and  this  change 
may  be  owing  either  to  a  combination  or  to 
a  decomposition. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  turns  them  black- 
ish green  and  finally  black  ;  and  the  original 
red  colour  cannot,  in  this  case,  be  restored 
by  contact  with  oxygen.  Here  a  decompo- 
sition has  obviously  taken  place. 

The  globules  darkened  by  carbonic  acid 
become  again  florid  in  oxygen,  with  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  in  nitrous  oxide.  It  is  clear  that 
they  have  here  undergone  no  decomposition, 
and,  consequently,  they  possess  the  power 
of  combining  with  gases,  while  the  compwind 
tJiey  form  with  carbonic  acid  is  destroyed  by 
oxygen.  When  left  to  themselves,  out  oi 
the  body,  the  conxpound  formed  with  oxy- 
gen again  becomes  dark,  but  does  not 
recover  its  florid  colour  a  second  time  by 
the  action  of  oxygen. 

The  globules  of  the  blood  contain  a  com- 
pound of  iron.  From  the  never-failing 
presence  of  iron  in  red  blood,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  it  is  unquestionably  necessary 
to  animal  life;  and,  since  physiology  has 
proved,  that  the  globules  take  no  share  in 
the  process  of  nutrition,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  play  a  part  in  the  process  of  re- 
spiration. 

The  compound  of  iron  in  the  globules 
has  the  characters  of  an  oxidized  com- 
pound ;  for  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
oxides  or  other  analogous  compounds  of 
iron.  By  means  of  diluted  mineral  acids, 
peroxide  ;^sesquioxide)  of  iron  may  be  ex- 
tracted, at  the  ordinary  temperature,  from 
the  fresh  or  dried  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood. 

The  characters  of  the  compounds  of  iron 
may,  perhaps,  assist  us  to  explain  the  share 
which  that  metal  takes  in  the  respiratory 
process.  No  other  metal  can  be  compared 
with  iron,  for  the  remarkable  properties  of 
its  compounds. 


The  compounds  of  protoxide  of  iron  pos- 
sess the  property  of  depriving  other  oxidized 
compounds  of  oxygen ;  while  the  compounds 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  under  other  circum- 
stances, give  up  oxygen  with  the  utmost 
facility. 

Hydra  ted  peroxide  of  iron,  in  contact 
with  organic  matters  destitute  of  sulphur, 
is  converted  into  carbonate  of  the  protoxide. 

Carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  in  con- 
tact with  water  and  oxygen,  is  decomposed ; 
all  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and,  by 
absorption  of  oxygen,  it  passes  into  the 
hydrated  peroxide,  which  may  again  be  con- 
verted into  a  compound  of  the  protoxide. 

Not  only  the  oxides  of  iron,  but  also  the 
cyanides  of  that  metal,  exhibit  similar  pro- 
perties. Prussian  blue  contains  iron  ip 
combination  with  all  the  organic  element^ 
of  the  body ;  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (water) 
carbon  and  nitrogen  (cyanogen.) 

When  it  is  exposed  to  light,  cyanogen  is 
given  off,  and  it  becomes  white ;  in  the  dark 
it  extracts  oxygen,  and  recovers  its  blue 
colour. 

All  these  observations,  taken  together, 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  globules  of  arte- 
rial blood  contain  a  compound  of  iron  satu- 
rated with  oxygen,  which,  in  the  living 
blood,  loses  its  oxygen  during  its  passage 
through  the  capillaries.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  it  is  separated  from  the  body, 
and  begins  to  undergo  decomposition  (to  pu- 
trefy.) The  compound,  rich  in  oxygen, 
passes,  therefore,  by  the  loss  of  oxygen  (re- 
duction) into  one  far  less  charged  with  tna: 
element.  One  of  the  products  of  oxidatioft 
formed  in  this  process  is  carbonic  acid.  The 
compound  of  iron  in  the  venous  blood  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  combining  with  car- 
bonic acid ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  glo- 
bules of  the  arterial  blood,  after  losing  a  part 
of  their  oxygen,  will,  if  they  meet  with  car- 
bonic acid,  combine  with  that  substance. 

When  they  reach  the  lungs,  they  wil' 
again  take  up  the  oxygen  they  have  lost ; 
for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  a  cor 
rosponding  volume  of  carbonic  acid  will  be 
separated ;  they  will  return  to  their  forme»- 
state ;  that  is,  they  will  again  acquire  the 
power  of  giving  off  oxygen. 

For  every  volume  of  oxygen  which  the 
globules  can  give  off,  there  will  be  formed 
(as  carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  volume 
of  oxygen,  without  condensation)  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  equal  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid.  For  every  volume  of  oxygen 
which  the  globules  are  capable  of  absorbing, 
no  more  carbonic  acid  can  possibly  be  sepa- 
rated than  the  volume  of  oxygen  can  pro- 
duce. 

When  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  passes  into  the 
hydrated  peroxide,  there  are  given  off,  for 
every  volume  of  oxygen  necessary  to  th«i 
change  from  protoxide  to  peroxide,  Tour  ve- 
lumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

But  from  one  volume  of  oxygen  only  on^ 
volume  of  cabronic  acid  can  be  produced. 


and  t:ie  absorption  of  one  volume  of  oxygen 
can  only  cause,  directly,  the  separation  of 
an  equal  body  of  carbonic  acid.  Conse- 
quently, the  substance  or  compound  which 
has  lost  its  oxygen,  during  the  passage  of 
arterial  into  venous  blood,  must  have  been 
capable  of  absorbing  or  combining  with  car- 
bonic acid ;  and  we  find,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  tne  living  blood  is  never,  in  any  state, 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  ;  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up  an  additional  quantity, 
without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  the 
function  of  the  globules.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, after  drinking  effervescing  wines,  beer, 
or  mineral  waters,  more  carbonic  acid 
must  necessarily  be  expired  than  at  other 
times.  In  all  cases,  where  the  oxygen  of 
liie  arterial  globules  has  been  partly  ex- 
pended, otherwise  than  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  amount  of  this  latter  gas 
expired  will  correspond  exactly  with  that 
which  has  been  formed  ;  less,  however,  will 
be  given  out  after  the  use  of  fat  and  of  still 
wines,  than  after  champagne. 

According  to  the  views  now  developed, 
the  globules  of  arterial  blood,  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  capillaries,  yield  oxygen 
to  certain  constituents  of  the  body.  A  small 
portion  of  this  oxygen  serves  to  produce  the 
change  of  matter,  and  determines  the  sepa- 
ration of  living  parts  and  their  conversion 
into  lifeless  compounds,  as  well  as  the  form- 
ation of  tne  secretions  and  excretions.  The 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  oxygen  is  em- 
ployed in  converting  into  oxidized  com- 
pounds the  newly  formed  substances,  which 
no  longer  form  part  of  the  living  tissues. 

In  their  return  towards  the  heart,  the 
globules  which  have  lost  their  oxygen  com- 
bine with  carbonic  acid,  producing  venous 
blood ;  and,  when  they  reach  the  lungs,  an 
exchange  lakes  place  between  this  carbonic 
acid  and  the  ox}  gen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  organic  compound  of  iron,  which 
exists  in  venous  blood,  recovers  in  the  lungs 
the  oxygen  it  has  lost,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  carbonic 
acid  in  combination  with  it  is  separated. 

All  the  compounds  present  in  venous 
blood,  which  have  any  attraction  for  oxygen, 
are  converted,  in  the  lungs,  like  the  glo- 
bules, into  more  highly  oxidized  com- 
pounds ;  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
IS  formed,  of  which  a  part  always  remains 
dissolved  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  dissolved, 
or,  of  that  combined  with  soda,  must  be 
equal  in  venous  and  arterial  blood,  since 
both  have  the  same  temperature  ;  but  arterial 
blood,  when  drawn,  must,  after  a  short  time, 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
than  venous  blood,  because  the  oxygen  of 
the  globules  is  expended  in  producing  that 
compound. 

Hence,  in  the  animal  organism,  two  pro- 
cesses of  oxidation  are  cjoins:  on ;  one  in 
the  hings,  the  other  in  the  capillaries.  By 
means  of  the  former,  in  spite  cf  the  degree 
of  cooling,  and  of  the   increased   evapora- 


tion which  takes  place  there,  the  constan 
temperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up;  while 
the  neat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  supplied 
by  the  latter. 

A  man,  who  expires  daily  13*9  oz.  of  car- 
bon, in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  consumes, 
in  24  hours,  37  oz.  of  oxygen,  which  occupy 
a  space  equal  to  807  litres=51,648  cuoic 
inches  (Hessian.) 

If  we  reckon  18  respirations  to  a  minute, 
we  have,  in  24  hours,  25,920  respirations  ; 
and,  consequently,  in  each  respiration,  there 
are  taken  into  the  blood  |i|f8=l'99  cubic 
inch  of  oxygen. 

In  one  minute,  therefore,  there  are  added 
to  the  constituents  of  the  blood  18  X  1"99= 
35-8  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  which,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  weigh  rather  less  than 
12  grains. 

If  we  now  assume,  that  in  one  minute  10 
lbs.  of  blood  pass  through  the  lungs,  (MuUer, 
Physiologie,  vol.  i.  p.  345,)  and  thit  this 
quantity  of  blood  measures  320  cubic  inches, 
then  1  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  unites  with  9 
cubic  inches  of  blood,  very  nearly. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Denis, 
Richardson,  and  Nasse  (Handworterbuch 
der  Physiologie,  vol.  i.  p.  138,)  10,000  parts 
of  blood  contain  8  parts  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
Consequently,  76,800  grains  (10  lbs.  Hes- 
sian) of  blood  contain  61-54  grains  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  in  arterial  blood,  =  55-14  of 
protoxide  in  venous  blood. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  the  iron  of  the 
globules  of  venous  blood  is  in  the  state  of 
protoxide.  It  follows,  that  55-14  grains  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  in  passing  through  the 
lungs,  take  up,  in  one  minute,  6-40  grains 
of  oxygen  (the  quantity  necessary  to  con- 
vert it  into  peroxide.)  But  since,  in  the 
same  time,  the  10  lbs.  of  blood  have  taken 
up  12  grains  of  oxygen,  there  remain  5-60 
grains  of  oxygen,  which  combine  with  the 
other  constituents  of  the  blood. 

Now,  55- 14  grains  of  protoxide  of  iron 
combine  with  348  grains  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  occupy  the  volume  of  73  cubic  inches. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of 
iron  present  in  the  blood,  if  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means 
of  carrying  or  transporting  twice  as  much 
carbonic  acid  as  can  possibly  be  formed  by 
the  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs. 

The  hypothesis  just  developed  rests  on 
well-known  observations,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
plains completely  the  process  of  respiration, 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  globules  of  the 
blood.  It  does  not  exclude  the  opinion  that 
carbonic  acid  may  reach  the  lungs  in  other 
ways ;  that  certain  other  constituents  of  the 
blood  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  lungs.  But  all  this  has  no 
connexion  with  that  vital  process  by  which 
the  heat  necessary  for  the  support  of  life  is 
generated  in  every  part  of  the  body.  Now 
it  is  this  alone  which,  for  the  present,  can 
be  considered  as  the  object  truly  worthy  of 
investigation.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uninterest 
ing  to  inquire,  why  dark  blood  becomes 
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Horid  by  the  action  of  nitre,  common  salt, 
^c;  but  this  question  has  no  relation  to 
the  natural  respiratory  process. 

The  frightful  effects  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  of  prussid  acid,  which,  when 
inspired,  put  a  stop  to  all  the  phenomena 
of  motion  in  a  few  seconds,  are  explained 
in  a  natural  manner  by  the  well-known 
action  of  these  compounds  on  those  of  iron, 
when  alkalies  are  present;  and  free  alkali 
IS  never  absent  in  the  blood. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  globules  lose  their 
property  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  of  after- 
wards giving  up  this  oxygen  and  carrying 
off  the  resulting  carbonic  acid;  such  a  hy- 
pothetical state  of  disease  must  instantly 
become  perceptible  in  the  temperature  and 
other  vital  phenomena  of  the  body.  The 
change  of  matter  will  be  arrested,  while 
yet  the  vital  motions  will  not  be  instantly 
stopped. 

The  conductors  of  force,  the  nerves,  will 
convey,  as  before,  to  the  heart  and  intestines 
the  power  necessary  for  their  functions. 
This  power  they  will  receive  from  the  mus- 
cular system,  while,  as  no  change  of  matter 
takes  place  in  the  latter,  the  supply  must 
soon  fail.    As  no  change  of  matter  occurs. 


'  no  lifeless  compounds  are  separated,  neitttei 
bile  nor  urine  can  be  formed ;  and  the  ten* 
perature  of  the  body  must  sink. 

This  state  of  matters  soon  puts  a  stop  lo 
the  process  of  nutrition,  and  sooner  or  latwr 
death  must  follow,  but  unaccompanied  Ly 
febrile  symptoms,  which  in  this  case  is  a 
very  important  fact. 

This  exarnple  has  been  selected  in  order 
to  show  the  importance  and  probable  advan- 
tage of  an  examination  of  the  blood  in  analo- 
gous diseased  conditions.  It  cannot  be,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  doubtful  that  the  func- 
tion ascribed  to  the  blood  globules  may  be 
considered  as  fully  explained  and  cleared 
up,  if,  m  such  morbid  conditions,  we  shall 
discover  a  change  in  their  form,  structure, 
or  chemical  characters,  a  change  which 
must  be  recognizable  by  the  use  of  appro- 
priate re-agents. 

If  we  consider  the  force  which  determines 
the  vital  phenomena  as  a  property  of  cer- 
tain substances,  this  view  leads  of  itself  tc 
a  new  and  more  rigorous  consideration  of 
certain  singular  phenomena,  which  these 
very  substances  exhibit,  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  no  longer  make  a  part  of  living 
organisms. 
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The  method  formerly  employed  to  exhibit  the  differences  in  composition  of  different 
substances  that,  namely,  of  giving  the  proportions  of  the  various  elements  in  100  parts, 
has  been  long  abandoned  by  chemists;  because  it  affords  no  insight  into  the  relations 
Which  exist  between  two  or  more  compounds.  In  order  to  give  some  proofs  of  this  state- 
ment we  shall  here  state,  m  that  form,  the  composition  of  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  of 
oil  ol  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid. 


Acetic  acid. 

Carbon  4000 
Hydrogen  6*67 
Oxygen       53-33 


Aldehyde.  Benzoic  acid. 

55024  69-25 

8-983  4-86 

35-993  25.89 


Oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

79-56 
5-56 

14-88 


.iiliT  ^^^^]?y^ejs  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  benzoic  acid, 
simply  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  without  any  change  in  regard  to  the  other  elements. 
1  his  important  relation  cannot  be  traced  in  the  mere  numerical  results  of  analysis  as 
above  given ;  but  if  the  composition  of  the  related  compounds  be  expressed  in  formulas, 
according  to  equivalents,  the  connexion  in  each  case  becomes  obvious,  even  to  him  who 
^"ZLT^""'^  chemistry  than  that  C  represents  an  equivalent  or  combining  portion 
of  carbon,  H  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  O  an  equivalent  of  oxygen. 


Formula 


of  acetic  acid, 

C>H*0*. 


of  aldehyde. 

C*H*0». 


Formula 


of  benzoic  acid. 

C»*H«0*. 


of  oil  of  bitter  almond*. 

C"H«0*. 


^ 
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These  formulae  are  exact  expressions  of  the  results  of  analysis,  which,  in  each  of  the 
two  cases  quoted,  refer  to  a  fixed  quantity  of  carbon ;  in  one  to  4  equivalents,  in  the 
other  to  14.  They  show,  that  acetic  acid  differs  from  aldehyde,  and  benzoic  acid  from 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  only  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen. 

Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  understand  the  signification  of  the  following  formula. 

Cyamelide.  1  eq.  cyanuric  acid.  3  eq.  hydrated  cyanic  acid. 

C6N»H»0«=CyX=C6N3)03+3HO=3(CyO+HO)= 


C«N»H30« 


(In  these  formulae,  N  represents  an  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  and  Cy  an  equivalent  of 
cyanogen.  This  latter  substance  being  composed  of  2  equivalents  of  carbon  and  1  eq.  of 
nitrogen,  Cy  =  C^N.) 

The  first  formula  (that  of  Cyamelide)  is  what  is  called  an  empirical  formula,  in  which 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements  are,  indeed,  exactly  known,  but  where  we  have 
not  even  a  theory,  far  less  any  actual  knowledge,  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 
The  second  formula  is  intended  to  express  the  opinion  that  3  eq.  of  cyanogen  (=  6  eq.  of 
carbon  +  3  eq.  of  nitrogen)  having  united  to  form  a  compound  atom  or  molecule,  have 
combined  with  3  eq.  of  oxygen  and  3  eq.  of  water,  to  form  1  eq.  of  hydrated  cyanuric 
acid.  The  third  expresses  the  order  in  which  the  elements  are  supposed  to  be  arranged 
in  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  the  whole  multiplied  by  3.  Each  equivalent  of  cyanic  acid  is 
formed  of  1  eq.  of  cyanogen,  1  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  1  eq.  of  water;  and  hence  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  each  element,  which  together  formed  1  eq.  of  cyanuric  acid,  is  here 
so  divided  as  to  yield  3  eq.  of  cyanic  acid. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  the  same  absolute  and  relati  re  amount  of  atoms  of  each  ele- 
ment, arranged  in  three  different  ways ;  yet  in  each  of  these  the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments, calculated  for  100  parts,  must  of  course  be  the  same.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see 
the  advantage  we  possess  by  the  use  of  formulae  ;  that,  namely,  of  exhibiting  the  relations 
existing  between  compounds  of  different  composition ;  and  that  also  of  expressing  the 
actual,  probable,  or  possible  differences  between  substances  whose  composition,  in  100 
parts,  is  the  same,  while  their  properties,  as  in  the  case  above  quoted,  are  perfectly 
distinct. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  here  to  explain  the  method  or  rule  by  which 
the  composition  of  a  substance,  in  100  parts,  (as  it  is  always  obtained  in  analysis,)  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  formula ;  we  shall  only  describe  the  rule  for  calculating,  from  a  given 
formula,  the  composition  in  100  parts.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  noted  that  C,  in  a 
chemical  formula,  signifies  a  weight  of  carbon  expressed  by  the  number  76-437  (accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  determinations  75-8  or  75-0,  a  variation  which  has  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  formulae  here  adduced,  all  of  which  are  calculated  on  the  number  76*437), 
that  H  signifies  a  weight  of  hydrogen  —  12*478;  N  a  weight  of  nitrogen  =177*04 ;  and 
lastly,  O  a  weight  of  oxygen  =  100. 

The  formula  of  proteine,  C**N«H^0",  expresses,  therefore. 


48  times  76-437  - 

6  times  177-040. 

36  times    12-478- 

14  times  100-000 


3668-88  carbon, 
1062*24  nitrogen, 
449-26  hydrogen, 
1400-00  oxygen. 


The  sum  gives  a  weight  of 
Therefore — 

In  6580-38  parts  of  proteine  are  contaiped 
In  6580-38  ditto 

In  6580*38  ditto 

In  a580-38  ditto 


6580-38  proteine. 


In  100  parLs. 

3668-88  carbon  55-742 

1062-24  nitrogen  16-143 

449-26  hydrogen         6-827 

1400  00  oxygen  21-288 


100-000 


The  actual  results  of  analysis,  reduced  to  100  parts,  when  compared  with  the  abcve 
numbers,  will  show  how  far  the  assumed  formula  is  corect ;  or,  supposing  the  formula 
ascertained,  they  will  show  the  degree  of  accuracy  displayed  by  the  experimenter. 
Th  l  ^^^  proportions  in  100  parts,  calculated  from  the  formula,  furnish  an  important 
check  to  the  opentor,  and,  conversely,  the  formula  calculated  from  his  results,  when 
compared  with  other  known  formulae,  supplies  a  test  of  his  accuracy,  or  of  the  purity  of 
the  substance  analyzed.  j  t       j 
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ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 
NOTE  (1,)  p.  14. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   OXYGEN   BY   AN  ADULT. 

*^n  adult  man. 

»'"  '•  >  Carbon  contained, 

consumes  of  oxygen  produces  of  carbonic  in  the 

in  24  hours.  acid  in  24  hours.        carbonic  acid. 
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According  to  / 

cubic  in.    grains.  cubic  in.      grains.  grains. 

LavoisierandSeguin  46,037  15,661  14,930    8,584  2,820  French. 

Menzies      ....  51,480  17,625  English 

Davy 45,504  15,751  31,680  17,811  4,853        do. 

Allen  and  Pepys  .    .  39,600  13,464  39,600  18,612  5,148        do. 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen      . 

Ashes 


NOTE  (2,)  p.  14. 

COMPOSITION   OF   DRY   BLOOD   (seC  NotO  28.) 

In  100  parU.        In  4-8  lbs.  Hessiam  =  36,864  grains. 

.  19154-5 


51-96 

7-25 

1507 

21-30 

4-42 


2672-7 
5555-4 
7852-0 
1629-4 


il 


100-00  36864-0 

Grains.  Grains. 

19154-5  carbon  form,  with  505395  oxygen,  carbonic  acid. 
2672-7  hydrogen    do.       21415-8     do.      water. 

Sum  =  71955-3    do. 
Deduct  oxygen  present >  ^^  78''20 
in  blood    .        .        .  i  "" 


Remain     641033  grains  of  oxygen,  required  for  the 
complete  combustion  of  4-8  lbs.  of  dry  blood. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  calculation,  that  24  lbs.  of  blood  yield  4-8  lbs.  (20  per  cent.)  of 
dry  residue.    The  remainder,  80  per  cent.,  is  water. 


NOTE  (3,)  p.  14. 
determination  of  the  amount  of  carbon  expired. 
\  1.  Analysis  of 

Forces, 
2-356  dry  faeces  left  0-320  ashes  (13-58  per  cent.) 
0-352  dry  faeces  yielded  0-576  carbonic  acid, and  0218  water. 

Lentils. 
0-566  lentils,  dried  at  21 2^,  yielded  09 10  carbonic  acid,  and  0366  water. 

Pcas6 
1-060  pease,  dried  at  21 2°,  left 0037  ashes. 
0-416    do.  do.  yielded  0-642  carbonic  acid,  and  0241  water. 

Potatoes. 
0-443  dried  potatoes  yielded  0-704  carbonic  acid,  and  0248  water. 

Bhick  Bread  (Schwarzbrod.) 
0-302  dried  black  bread  yielded  0496  carbonic  acid,  and  0175  water. 
0-241  do.  0-393  do.  0142    do. 

From  the  above,  which  are  the  direct  results  of  experiment,  the  composition  in  100 
parts  is  calculated  as  in  the  following  table. 

2.  Composition 
Of  FaBce8.  Of  Black  Bread.     Of  Potatoes.     Of  Flesh. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  > 
Oxygen  J" 
Ashes 


Water 


Playfair.< 

45-24 

6-88 

34-73 
13-15 


Boeckmann.*  Boussingault.    BoBckmann.* 


45-09  45-41  44-1  43944  (See  note  28  ) 

6-54  6-45  5-8  6-222 

45-12  44-89  451  44-919 

3-25  3-25  5-0  4-915 


10000    10000    100-00    1000    100-000 
300-00 


40000 


Of  Pease. 

Of  Lentils 

• 

Of  Beans. 

Playfair.* 

35-743 

Playfair.* 

Playfair.* 

Carbon 

• 

•        •        • 

37-38 

38-24 

Hydrogen 

•        •        • 

5-401 

554 

•5-84 

Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

\ 

•        •        • 

39-366 

37-98 

38-!-^ 

Ashes     . 

•        •        • 

3-490 

3-20 

3-71 

Water 

• 

•        •        • 

16-000 

15-90 

1411 

100-000 

100-00 

lOOOC 

Fresh  Meat. 

Potatoes. 

BiacK  Bread. 

J 

. 

Boeckmann.* 
, ' . 

.     1^    74-8 

Boussiugault.^ 

72-2 

^                    Boeckmann.* 

A 

Water 

73-2 

33 

31-418 

Dry  Matter 

.     25    25-2 

27-8 

26-8 

67 

68-592 

100  100-0 


100-0        100-0      100      100000 


3.  Calculation, 
with  the  help  of  the  preceding  data,  of  the  amount  of  carbon  expired  by  an  adult  man. 
The  following  results  are  deduced  from  observations  made  (see  table)  on  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  food,  by  from  27  to  30  soldiers  in  barracks  for  a  month,  or  by  855 
men  for  one  day.  The  food,  consisting  of  bread,  potatoes,  meat,  lentils,  pease,  beans,  &c., 
was  weighed,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  every  day  during  a  month  (including  even  pep- 
per, salt,  and  butter ;)  and  each  article  of  food  was  separately  subjected  to  ultimate  analysis. 
The  only  exceptions,  among  the  men,  to  the  uniform  allowance  of  food,  were  three  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  who,  in  addition  to  the  daily  allowance  of  2  lbs.  of  bread,  received,  during 
each  of  the  periods  allotted  for  the  pay  of  the  troops,  2^  lbs.  extra;  and  one  drummer  who, 
in  the  same  period,  left  2^  lbs.  unconsumed.  According  to  an  approximative  report  by 
the  sergeant-major,  each  soldier  consumes  daily,  on  an  average,  out  of  barracks,  3  oz. 
of  sausage,  J  oz.  of  butter,  \  pint  of  beer,  and  -f^^  pint  of  brandy ;  the  carbon  of  which 
articles  amounts  to  more  than  double  that  of  the  faeces  and  urine  taken  together.  In  the 
soldier,  the  faeces  amount  daily,  on  an  average,  to  5^  oz.;  they  contain  lb  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  the  dry  residue  contains  45-24  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  13-15  per  cent,  of 
ashes.  100  parts  of  fresh  faeces  consequently  contain  11*31  per  cent,  of  carbon,  very 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  in  fresh  meat.  In  the  calculation,  the  carbon  of  the  faeces 
and  of  the  urine  has  been  assumed  as  equal  to  that  of  green  vegetables,  and  of  the  food 
(sausages,  butter,  beer,  &c.)  consumed  in  the  alehouse. 

From  the  observations,  as  recorded  in  the  table,  the  following  conclusions  are  deduced. 

Flesh. — Meat  devoid  of  fat,  if  reckoned  at  74  per  cent,  water,  and  26  per  cent,  dry  matter, 

contains  in  100  parts  very  nearly  13-6  parts  of  carbon.   Ordinary  meat  contains  both  fat  and 

cellular  tissue,  which  together  amount  to  i^th  of  the  weight  of  the  meat  as  bought  from  the 

butcher.  The  number  of  ounces  consumed  (by  855  men)  was  4,448,  consisting,  therefore,  of 

3812-5  oz.  of  flesh,  free  from  fat,  containing  of  carbon  5185  oz. 

635-5 oz.  of  fat  and  cellular  tissue,  ditto  4490  oz. 


4448-0  oz.  In  all,  carbon  967-5  oz. 

With  the  bones,  the  meat,  as  purchased,  contains  29  per  cent,  of  fixed  matter,  including 
bones  ;  4,448  oz.  of  flesh  therefore  contain  448  oz.  of  dry  bones.  These  have  not  been 
included  in  the  calculation,  although,  when  boiled,  they  yield  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
gelatine,  which  is  taken  as  food  in  the  soup. 

Fat. — The  amount  of  fat  consumed  was  56  oz.;  which,  the  carbon  being  calculated 
at  80  per  cent.,  contain  in  all  44*8  oz.  of  carbon. 

Lentilsy  pease  and  beans.— There  were  consumed  53-5  oz.  of  lentils,  185' 5  oz.  of  pease 
and  218  oz.  of  beans.  Assuming  the  average  amount  of  carbon  in  these  vegetables  to 
be  37  per  cent.,  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  consumed  in  this  form  was  169-1  oz. 

Potatoes, — 100  parts  of  fresh  potatoes  contain  12*2  parts  of  carbon.  In  the  15*876  oz. 
of  potatoes  consumed,  therefore,  the  amount  of  carbon  was  193685  oz. 

Bread. — 855  men  eat  daily  855  times  32  oz.,  besides  36  lbs.  of  bread  in  the  soup, 
which  in  all  amounts  to  27,936  oz.     100  oz.  of  fresh  bread  contain,  on  an  average,  30*  15 
oz.  of  carbon  ;  consequently  the  carbon  consumed  in  the  bread  amounts  to  87715  oz. 
The  total  consumption,  therefore,  was. 

In  the  meat 96750  oz.  of  carbon 

In  the  fat 44- 80  ditto 

In  the  lentils,  pease,  and  beans  •        •  16910  ditto 

In  the  potatoes 1936'85  ditto 

In  the  bread 8771-50  ditto 


Consumed  by  855  men 
Consumed  by  1  man 


11889-75 


13-9 


ditto 
ditto 
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Vinegar. 
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The  faeces  of  a  soldier  weigh  55  oz.,  and  contain,  in  the  fresh  state,  11  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  For  86  kreutzer  (about  2«.  5(i.  sterling,)  there  may  be  bought,  on  an  average, 
172  lbs  of  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  greens,  turnips,  &,c.;  25  maas  of  sour  krout 
weigh  100  lbs. ;  and  for  48^  kreutzer  (1*.  53.  sterling,)  there  are  brought,  on  an  average, 
24i  lbs.  of  onions,  leeks,  celery,  &c.*    855  men  consumed 

Of  green  vegetables         ••••••        2,802  oz. 

Of  sour  krout 1,600 

Of  onions,  &c 388 


.Q  all 


4,790 


And  one  man  .        •        •        .        .        .        .  56  oz. 

For  this  reason,  the  carbon  of  the  last  mentioned  articles  of  food  has  been  assumed  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  faeces  and  urine.  Sausages,  brandy,  beer,  in  short,  the  small  quantity 
of  food  taken  irregularly  in  the  alehouse,  has  not  been  included  in  the  calculation. 

The  daily  allowance  of  bread,  being  uniformly  2  lbs.  per  man,  with  the  exceptions 
formerly  mentioned,  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  table,  which  includes  only  those 
matters  of  which,  from  the  daily  allowance  being  variable,  an  average  was  required. 
The  small  quantity  of  bread  in  the  table  is  that  given  in  the  soup,  which  is  over  and 
above  the  daily  supply. 


NOTE  (4.)    See  next  page. 


NOTE  (5,)  p.  15. 

TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  BLOOD  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  THE  PULSE. 

According  to  Prevost  and  Dumas. 

The  frequency 


• 

The  mean 
temperature  is 

of  the  pulse 

oftl 

le  respiration 

F. 

in  the  minute. 

in 

the  minute. 

In  the  Pigeon 

.    107-60 

.    136      . 

34 

Common  Fowl 

106-7    . 

140  . 

30 

Duck 

.    108-5 

.    170      . 

21 

Raven 

108-5    . 

110  . 

21 

Lark 

.     1172 

.    200      . 

22 

Simla  Callitriche 

95-9    . 

90  . 

30 

Guinea  Pig 

.    100-4 

.    140      . 

36 

Dog 

99-3    . 

90  . 

28 

^at       .         .         . 

.     101-3 

.    100      . 

24 

Goat 

102-5    . 

84  . 

24 

Hare    . 

,    100-4 

.    120      . 

36 

Horse 

98-2    . 

56  . 

16 

Man     • 

.      98-6 

.      72      . 

18 

Man  (Liebi^)   . 

97-70 

.      65      . 

17 

Woman  (Liebig) 

.      98-2    . 

60  . 

• 

15 

The  temperature  of  a  child  is  10220. 

The  temperature  of  the  human  body,  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  rectum,  for  example,  it 
from  97-70  to  98-60.  That  of  the  blood  (Majendie)  is  from  10060  to  101 -60.  As  a  mean 
temperature,  99'5o  has  been  adopted  in  this  work,  page  15. 


NOTE  (6,)  p.  20. 

The  prisoners  in  the  house  of  arrest  of  Giessen  receive  daily  li  lb.  of  bread  (24  oz.,) 
which  contain  1\  oz.  of  carbon.  They  receive,  besides,  1  lb.  of  soup  daily,  and  on  each 
alternate  day,  1  lb.  of  potatoes. 

li  lb.  of  bread  contains        .        •        .        .         7*25  oz.  of  carbon. 
1     lb.  of  soup  contains     .        •        •        •        .     075  ditto, 

i  lb.  of  potatoes  contains    .        •        •        .  1-00  ditto. 


Total 


9-00 


ditto.f 


In  the  original  table,  the  quantities  of  these  vegetables  are  entered  according  to  their  value  in 
Kreutzers,  but  they  are  here  calculated  by  weight  from  the  above  data,  as  this  appeared  better 
adapted  for  comparison  in  this  country  than  the  prices  would  have  been. — Ed. 

A.t  page  36  the  carbon  contained  in  the  daily  food  of  these  prisoners  is  calculated  at  8J  oz.,  and 
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NOTE  (7,)  p.  21. 

COMPOSITION    OF    THE    FIBRINE    AND    ALBUMEN    OF    BLOOD,  a. 

Albumen  from  Serum  of  Blood.  Fibrine. 

Scherer.*                                  Scherer*  Mulder. 

JV .      . A , 


} 


53-850    55-461 

6-983      7-201 

15-673    15673 


1  t 

III.  I. 

56097  53-671 

6-880      6-878 

15-681     15-763 


II.  III. 

54-454  54-56 

7-069  6-90 

15-762  15-72 


23-494    21-655    22342    23688    22715    22-82 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

a  Annalen  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XXVIII.,  74,  and  XL.,  33,  36. 
For  additional  analyses  of  animal  fibrine  and  albumen^  see  Note  (27,)  waicn  also 
contains  analyses  of  the  various  animal  tissues. 

NOTE  (8,)  p.  22. 

COMPOSITION  OF  VEGETABLE  FIBRINE,  VEGETABLE  ALBUMEN^  VEGETABLE 

CASEINE,  AND  VEGETABLE  GLUTEN. 

VEGETABLE  FIBRINE. 

Sherer*a. 

A 


} 


t > 

I.  II.  III. 

53064    54-603    54-617 

7-132      7-302      7-491 

15-359    15-809    15-809 


GLUTEN, 

At  obtained  from  wheat  flour. 

Jones.*6 

Marcet.c 

Boussingault. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

53-83 

55-7 

53-5 

7-02 

14-5 

150 

15-58 

7-8 

70 

Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
i  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  7.    5  Ibid.,  XL.,  65.    c  L.  Gmelin's  Theor.  Chemie,  II.,  1092. 

VEGETABLE    ALBUMEN,  a. 


24-445    22-285    22083      23-56      22-0      24-5 


From  Rye. 

Wheat. 

Jones.* 

v^^nes.* 

Carbon     .        .     54-74 

55-01 

Hydrogen                7-77 

7-23 

Nitrogen           .     1585 

15-9'. 

Oxygen         ) 
Sulphur         5.      21-64 

21-84 

Phosphorus  j 

i>    .      • 

Carbon 

Bouninra 

.     52.7 

Hydrogen 

6-9 

Nitrogen    . 

.      18-4 

Oxygen,  &c.  . 

22-0 

Gluten. 

Almonda. 

itrapp  &  Will.* 

Jones.* 

54-85 

57-03 

6-98 

7-53 

15-88 

13-48 

22-39 


21-96 


Varrentrapp  and  Will:* 


1570 


a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL,  &6,  and  XXXIX.,  291. 

VEGETABLE    CASEINE.a 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen,  &c. 


Scherer.* 

54-138 

7-156 

15  672 

23-034 


Jones.* 

5505 

7-59 

15-89 

21-47 


Sulphate  of 
Caseine  and  Potash. 
Varrentrapp  and  Will, 


51-41 

7-83 

14-48 


51-24 

6-77 

13-23 


a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XXXIX.,  291,  and  XL.,  8  and  67. 


VEGETABLE  GLUTEN. 
Jones.*a 


Boussingault. 


Carbon           .        .        .        55-22           54-2  52-3 

Hydrogen          .        ,        .      7*42              75  65 

Nitrogen        .        .        .        1598            13-9  189 

Oxygen,  &c.     .        .        .    21-38            24-4  223 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  66. 

The  pure  gluten,  analyzed  by  Jones,  was  that  portion  of  the  raw  gluten  from  wheat 

Hour  which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.     The  insoluble  portion  is  vegetable  fibrine,  the 

analysis  of  which  has  been  already  given. 

•»ie  appendix  inthe  original  makes  the  number  also  8-5,  apparently  by  an  error  in  adding  up  the  abova 
numbers,  which  yield  the  sum  of  9  oz.  Possibly  there  may  be  an  error  in  excess  in  the  proportion 
oi  carbon  calculated  for  the  soup,  which,  in  that  case,  ought  to  le  025  oz.— Editor. 
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NOTE  (13,)  p.  29. 

COMPOSITION  OP    SUGAR    OF   MILK. 


From  fresli 
milk. 


54-825 

7153 

15-628 


IL 

54-721 

7-239 

15-724 


From  sour 
milk. 


From  milk  by 
acetic  acid. 


Albuminous  sub- 
stance in  milk. 6 


III. 

54-665 

7-465 

15-724 


IV. 

54-580 

7-352 

15-696 


54-507 

6-913 

15-670 


Oay  Lussac 
and  Thenard. 

Carbon  .  38-825 
Hydrogen  7-341 
Oxygen  .    53834 


Prout.  Brunn. 

40-00  40-437 

6-66  6-711 

53-34  52-852 


Berzelius. 

39-474 

7-167 

53-359 


Liebig.* 

40-00 

6-73 

53.27 


Calculated 
C12H12012. 

40-46 

6-61 

52-93 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen   . 

^-V?^''^     .    22-394      22-316      22-146     22-372  22-910 

Sulphur  > 

t  ^Z^^s?^ZMtZ^tJe/erX'^^^^^^^     in  .he  whey  of  milk  after  coagulation  by 
an  acid.    It  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  very  much  resembles  albumen. 

Mulder.a 

Carbon      .        .        .        .        •        •        ^4-^6 

^  Hydrogen 7-15, 

Nitrogen ^^^^ 

Oxygen '^^'i^ 

Sulphur 0;3o 

a  For  the  analysis  of  vegetable  caseine,  see  the  precedmg  note. 

NOTE  (10,)  p.  27. 

AMOUNT   OF  MATTER   SOLUBLE    IN   ALCOHOL   IN   THE   SOLID   EXCREMENTS   OF   THE 

HORSE    AND    COW.      (wiLL.*) 

18-3  ^ramFies  of  dried  horse-dung  lost,  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  0-995  gramme     The 
residue^wnen  dry,  had  the  appearance  of  saw-dust,  after  it  had  been  deprived,  by  boiling, 

of  all  soluble  matter. 

14-98  grammes  of  dry  cow-dung  lost,  by  the  same  treatment,  0-625  gramme. 


Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard. 

Carbon  •  42*23 
Hydrogen  693 
Oxygen  •    5084 


NOTE  (14,)  p.  29. 

COMPOSITION    OP    GUM. 


Goebel. 

42-2 

6-6 

51-2 


Berzelius. 

42-682 

6-374 

50-944 


Calculated. 
C12H1I011, 

42-58 

6-37 

51-05 


NOTE  (15,)  p.  29. 
ANALYSIS  OF  OATS.   (Boussingault.)  a. 
100  parts  of  oats  contain  of  dry  matter    . 
Ditto  water 


82-9 
17-1 

1 00-0 


iOO  parfs  of  oats  dried  at  212^  —  1 17-7  parts  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature 

Carbon  .  .  50-7 
Hydrogen  .  .  6*4 
Oxygen  .  .  36-7 
Nitrogen  .  .  2-2 
Ashes        .        .  4-0 


contain 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen     . 


Carbon  . 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen   . 


NOTE  (11,) 

COMPOSITION   OF 

p.  28. 

STARCH,  a 

Streaker.* 

Calculated          From 
r.l2H10O10.         Peas. 

44.91        44-33 

6-11          6-57 

48-98       49-09 

From 
Lentils. 

44-46 

6-54 

49-00 

Strecker.* 

From 
Beans. 

44-16 

6-69 

4915 

From 
Buckwheat 

44-23 

6-40 

49-37 

Water 


100-0 
17-7 


Oats  dried  in  the  air  117*7  contain,  in  100  parts,  1-867  of  nitrogen, 
a  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys,,  LXXL,  130. 


ANALYSIS    OF    HAT. 


100  parts  of  hay  dried  in  the  air  contain  86  of  dry  matter, 

14  of  water. 


100 


F  rom  maize.  From  horse-chestnuta.  From  wheat.  From  rye. 

44-27  44-44  44-26       44-16 

6-67  6-47  6-70         6-64 

49-06  4908  4904       4920 

Strecker.* 


100  parts  of  hay  dried  at  2120=  116-2  parts  dried  in  air,  contain 

Carbon  .  .        45-8 

Hydrogen      .  .  50 

Oxygen  .  .        38-7 

Nitro2:en  .  .  1-5 


From  rice. 

44-69 

6-36 

48-95 


From 
dahlia- roots. 

4413 

6-56 

49-31 


From 
unripe  apples. 

44-10 

6-57 

49-33 


From 
unripe  pears. 

44-14 

6-75 

4911 


Ashes 


90 

100-0 
16-2  water. 


From  potatoes.  From  arrow-root.    From  yams.a 


Berzelius.  Oay  Lussac  fc  Thenard.  Prout,  Ortigosa. 

44-250  43-55  44-4a  44-2 

6-674  6-77  6-18  6-5 

^..,^.--   -        49(76  49-68  49-42  49-3 

a  The  starch  employed  for  the  analyses,  made  by  Strecker  and  Ortiftosa,  was  prepared  from  the 
chemical  laboratory  at  Giessen,  from  the  respective  seeds,  bulbs,  and  fruits. 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 


116-2  hay  dried  in  the  air. 
lOO-O  of  hay  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  contain     1-29  of  nitrogen. 
240  oz.  of  such  hay  =-15  lbs.  contain    • 
72  oz.  of  oats         =4  J  lbs.  contain 


3095  oz.  of  nitrogen. 
1-34  ditto 


Total 


4-435 


ditto 


•r' 


4 

s 

"i 


NOTE  (12,)  p.  28. 

COMPOSITION   OF   GRAPE    SUGAR.      (sTARCH   SUGAR.) 


From  erapes.a    From  starch.6    From  honey.c    Calculated. 
lieSaussure.  Prout.  C12H14014. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


-.^_ 


NOTE  (16,)  a,  p.  30. 

AMOUNT   OP    CARBON    IN    FLESH    AND    IN    STARCH. 

100  parts  of  starch  contain  44  of  carbon ;  therefore,  64  oz.  (4  lbs.)  contain  28-16  oz.  of 
carbon. 

100  parts  of  fresh  meat  contain  136  of  carbon  (see  Note  III.;)  hence  240  oz.  ri5  lbs."* 
contain  32-64  oz.  of  carbon.* 


36-71 

6-78 
56-51 


37-29 

6-84 

55-87 


36-36 

709 

56-55 


36-80 

701 

56-19 


\nn  de  Chimie,  XI.,  3^1.    b  Ann.  of  Philosophy,  VI.,  426.    c  Fhilosoph.  Trans.  1827,  373. 


97fi?^  *"  T'^r^  '"  calculation  in  the  oriorinnl,  the  amount  of  carbon  in  15  lbs.  of  meat  is  stated  to  be 
il  »k  ^^'c  a    "^^^^^^'  ^hat  the  carbon  of  4  lbs.  of  starch  is  not  equal,  as  stated  in  the  text,  to  that  of 
15  lbs.  ot  flesh,  but  to  that  of  13  lbs.     This  difference,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  afl'ect  the  argu 
Viem  at  p.  32.— Editor. 
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NOTE(160b,  p.  32. 

COMPOSITION    OF 


■>>. 


Hog's  Lard. 


Mutton  fat. 
Chevreul.  a 


Human  fat. 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 


.  79-098 
11-146 
9-756 


78-996 
11-700 
9-304 


79000 
11-416 
9-584 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


a  Recherches  Chim.,  sur  les  Corps  Gras.     Paris.  1823. 

NOTE  (17,)  p.  32 

COMPOSITION    OF    CANE    SUGAR. 

According  to  ,,  ,    ,  »  ^ 

Gay  Lussac  Calculated 

Berzelius.     Prout.     W.  Crura.     Liebig.     j.  f  Menard.  C12H11011 

42-225    42-86    42-14    42-301     42-47  42-58 

6-600      6-35      6-42      6-384      6-90  6-37 

5M75    50-79    51-44    51-315    50-63  51-05 


Foi  the  composition  of  gum  and  of  starch,  see  Notes  (14)  and  (11) 


NOTE   (18,)  p.  32. 

COMPOSITION    OF    CHOLESTERINE. 

According  to 
Chevreul.  a    Coueroe.  6    Marchand. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


85-095 

11-880 

3-025 


84-895 

12-099 

3-006 


84-90 

12-00 

3-10 


Calculated 
C36H320. 

84-641 

12-282 
3-077 


a  Recherches  sur  les  Corps  Gras,  p.  185.        6Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  LVI.,  p.  164. 

NOTE  (19,)  p.  33. 

THE    PRODUCTION    OF   WAX    FROM    SUGAR.* 

As  soon  as  the  bees  have  filled  their  stomach,  or  what  is  called  the  honey  bladder  witli 
honey   and  cannot  deposit  it  for  want  of  cells,  the  honey  passes  gradually  in  large  quan- 
tify in  oTe  intestinal  canal,  where  it  is  digested.     The  greater  part  is  expelled  as  excre 
ment  •  the  rest  enters  the  fluids  of  the  bee.     In  consequence  of  this  ereat  flow  of  juices 
Sv    ubstanV^^^^^  which  oozes  out  on  the  eight  spots  formerlv  mentioned 

which  occur  on  the  four  lower  scales  of  the  abdominal  rin^s   and  soon   hardens    into 
kmin^  of  wax.   On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bees  can  deposit  their  honey,  only  so  much 
enTers  the  intestinal  canal  as  is  necessary  for  their  support      The  ^loney  bladder  need  no 
be  filled  with  honey  longer  than  forty  hours   in  order  to  bring  to  maturity,  on  the  ei^ht 
snot     eiX  landn  Jof  wax,  so  that  the  latter  fall  ofT.     I  made  the  experiment  of  giving 
o  be^s!  whicri  Ld  enclosed  in  a  box  with  their  queen  about  the  end  of  September,  dis- 
J^lved  s^gar  candy  instead  of  honey.     Out  of  this  food  laminae  of  wax  were  formed ;  b u t 
these  would  not  separate  and  fall  off  readily,  so  that  the  mass,  which  continued  to  ooze 
out  remained,  in  most  of  the  bees,  hanging  to  the  upper  lamince :  and  the  lamm^  of  wax 
became  as  thick  as  four  under  ordinary  circumstances.     The  abdominal  scales  of  the  bees 
wereTby  means  of  the  wax,  distinctly  raised,  so  that  the  waxen  lamina  projected  between 
hem     On  examination,  I  fbund  that  these  thick  lamina,  which  under   he  n^'croscope 
Sited  several  lament,  had  a  sloping  surface  downwards  near  the  head   and  up w^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tail.     The  first  waxen  laminae,  therefore,  must  have  been  pushed 
downwl  ds  ?  the  second,  because,  where  the  abdominal  scales  are  attached  to  the  skin 
There  is  no  spL  for  two  lamina,  the  second  by  the  third,  and  thus  the  inclined  surfa  es 
on  the  sides  of  the  thick  lamina  had  been  produced.     I  saw  distinctly  from  this,  that  the 
first  formed  lamina  are  detached  by  those  which  followed.     The  sugar  had  bee"  converted 
into  wax  by  the  bees,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  was  some  imperfection  in  the  process, 
as  the  lamina  did  not  fall  off,  but  adhered  to  the  succeeding  ones. 

In  order  to  produce  wax  in  the  manner  described,  the  bees  require  no  P^^en  but  only 
honey.  I  have  placed,  even  in  October,  bees  in  an  empty  hive,  and  fed  them  wi  h  honey , 
they  soon  formed  comb,  although  the  weather  was  such  that  they  could  not  leave  the 
hive.  I  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  pollen  furnishes  food  for  the  bees,  but  I  think  tney 
only  swallow  it,  in  order,  by  mixing  it  with  honey  and  water,  to  prepare  the  liquid  looa 
for  the  grubs.  Besides,  bees  often  starve  in  April,  when  their  stock  of  honey  is  con- 
•lumed,  and  when  they  can  obtain   in  the  fields  abundance   of  pollen,  but   no  honey. 


linted 


•  From  F.  W.  Gundlach's  Natural  History  of  Bees,  p.  115      Cassel.  1842      We  are  acquj'"J^e° 
with  no  more  beautiful  or  convincing  proof  ot  the  formation  of  fatty  matter  from  sugar  than  the  loi 
lowing  process  of  the  manufacture  of  wax  by  the  bees,  as  taken  from  observation. 
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When  pressed  by  hunger  they  tear  the  nymphae  out  of  the  cells,  and  gnaw  them  in  order 
to  support  life  by  the  sweet  juice  which  they  contain.  But,  if  in  this  condition  they  are 
not  artificially  fed,  or  if  the  fields  do  not  soon  yield  their  proper  food,  they  die  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Now,  if  the  pollen  were  really  nourishment  for  bees,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  support  life  on  it,  mixed  with  water. 

Bees  never  build  honeycomb  unless  they  have  a  queen,  or  are  provided  with  young  out 
of  which  they  can  educate  a  queen.  But  if  bees  be  shut  up  in  a  hive  without  a  queen, 
and  fed  with  honey,  we  can  perceive  in  forty-eight  hours  that  they  have  laminae  of  wax 
on  their  scales,  and  that  some  have  even  separated.  The  building  of  cells  is  therefoie 
voluntary,  and  dependent  on  certain  conditions,  but  the  ooziiig  out  of  wax  is  involuntary. 

One  might  suppose  that  a  large  proi)ortion  of  these  laminae  must  be  lost,  since  the 
bees  may  allow  them  to  fall  off,^out  of  the  hive  as  well  as  in  it;  but  the  Creator  has 
wisely  provided  against  such  a  loss.  If  we  give  to  bees  engaged  in  building  cells  honey 
in  a  flat  dish,  and  cover  the  dish  with  perforated  paper,  that  the  bees  may  not  be  en- 
tangled in  the  honey,  we  shall  find,  alter  a  day,  that  the  honey  has  disappeared,  and  that 
a  large  number  of  laminae  are  lyinar  on  the  paper.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  bees,  which 
nave  carried  off  the  honey,  had  let  fall  the  scales ;  but  it  is  not  so.  For,  if  above  the 
paper  we  lay  two  small  rods,  and  on  these  a  board,  overhanging  the  dish  on  every  side, 
so  that  the  bees  can  creep  under  the  board  and  obtain  the  honey,  we  shall  find  next  day 
ihe  honey  gone,  but  no  laminae  on  the  paper ;  while  laminae  will  be  found  in  abundance 
on  the  board  above.  The  bees,  therefore,  which  go  for  and  bring  the  honey,  do  not  let 
fall  the  laminae  of  wax,  but  only  those  bees  which  remain  hanging  to  the  top  of  the  hive. 
Repeated  experiments  of  this  Kind  have  convinced  me  that  the  bees,  as  soon  as  their 
laminae  of  wax  are  mature,  return  to  the  hive  and  remain  at  rest,  just  as  caterpillars  do, 
when  about  to  change.  In  a  swarm  that  is  actively  employed  in  building  we  may  see 
thousands  of  bees  hanging  idly  at  the  top  of  the  hive.  These  are  all  bees  whose  laminae 
of  wax  are  about  to  separate.  When  they  have  fallen  off,  the  activity  of  the  bee  revives, 
and  Its  place  is  occupied  for  the  same  purpose  by  another. 

r  From  page  28  of  the  same  work.^  In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  honey  bees  re- 
quire to  form  wax,  and  how  often,  m  a  swarm  engaged  in  building,  the  laminjE  attain 
maturity  and  fall  off,  I  made  the  following  experiment,  which  appears  to  me  not  unin- 


teiesting. 


On  the  29tn  of  August,  1841,  at  a  time  when  the  bees  could  obtain  in  this  district  no 
farther  supply  of  honey  from  the  fields,  I  emptied  a  small  hive,  placed  the  bees  in  a 
small  wooden  hive,  having  first  selected  the  queen  bee,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  box,  fur- 
nished with  wires,  which  I  placed  in  the  only  door  of  the  hive,  so  that  no  embryoes  could 
enter  the  cells.     I  then  placed  the  hive  in  a  window,  that  I  might  be  able  to  watch  it. 

At  6  p.  M.  I  gave  the  bees  6  oz.  of  honey  run  from  the  closed  cells,  which  had  thus 
the  exact  consistence  of  freshly  made  honey.  This  had  disappeared  next  morning.  In 
the  evening  of  the  30th  I  gave  the  bees  6  oz.  more,  which,  in  Uke  manner,  was  removed 
by  the  next  morning;  but  already  some  laminae  of  wax  were  seen  lying  on  the  paper 
with  which  the  honey  was  covered.  On  the  3lst  August  and  the  1st  Septeniber  the  bees 
had  in  the  evening  10  oz.,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  in  the  evening  7  oz.;  in  all,  there- 
fore, 1  lb.  13  oz.  of  honey,  which  had  run  cold  out  of  cells  which  the  bees  had  already 
closed.  On  the  5th  of  September  I  stupified  the  bees,  by  means  of  puff-ball  and  counted 
them.  Their  number  Avas  2,765,  and  they  weighed  10  oz.  I  next  weighed  the  hive, 
the  combs  of  which  were  well  filled  with  honey,  but  the  cells  not  yet  closed ;  noted  the 
weight,  and  then  allowed  the  honey  to  be  carried  off  by  a  strong  swarm  of  bees.  This 
was  completely  effected  in  a  few  hours.  I  now  weighed  it  a  second  time,  and  found 
it  12  oz.  lighter;  consequently  the  bees  still  had  in  the  hive  12  oz.  of  the  29  oz.  of  honey 
given  to  them.  I  next  extracted  the  combs,  and  found  that  their  weight  was  |  of  an 
ounce.  I  then  placed  the  bees  in  another  box,  provided  with  empty  combs,  and  fed  them 
with  the  same  honey  as  before.  In  the  first  few  days  thoy  lost  daily  rather  niore  than  1 
oz.  in  weight,  and  afterwards  half  an  ounce  daily,  which  was  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  from  the  digestion  of  so  much  honey,  their  intestinal  canal  was  loaded  with  excre- 
ments; for  1,170  bees,  in  autumn,  when  they  have  been  but  a  short  time  confined  to  the 
hive,  weigh  4  oz. ;  consequently  2,765  bees  should  weigh  9  oz.  But  they  actually  weighed 
10  oz.,  and  therefore  had  within  them  1  oz.  of  excrement,  for  their  honey  bladders  were 
empty.  During  the  night  the  weight  of  the  box  did  not  diminish  at  all,  because  the 
small  quantity  of  honey  the  bees  had  deposited  in  the  cells,  having  already  the  proper 
consistence,  could  not  lose  weight  by  evaporation,  and  because  the  bees  could  not  then 
get  rid  of  their  excrements.  For  this  reason,  the  loss  of  weight  occurred  always  during 
the  day. 

If,  then,  the  bees,  in  seven  days,  required  3  J  oz.  of  honey  to  support  and  nourish  their 
bodies,  they  must  have  consumed  ISJoz.  of  honey  in  forming  f  of  an  ounce  of  wax; 
and  consequently,  to  form  1  lb.  of  wax,  20  lbs.  of  honey  are  required.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  strongest  swarms  in  the  best  honey  seasons,  when  other  hives,  that  havp  no 
occasion  to  build,  often  gain  in  one  day  3  or  4  lbs.  in  weight,  hardly  become  heavier, 
although  their  activity  is  boundless.     All  that  they  gain  is  expended  in  making  wax 
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This  is  a  hint  for  those  who  keep  bees,  to  limit  the  building  of  comb.  Cnauf  has  already 
recommended  this,  although  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  true  relations  of  the  subject. 
From  1  oz.  of  wax,  bees  can  build  cells  enough  to  contain  1  lb.  of  honey. 

100  laminae  of  wax  weigh  0*024  gramme  (rather  more  than  ^  of  a  grain,)  consequently, 
1  kilogramme  (=  15,360  grains)  will  contain  4,166,666  laminae.  Hence,  f  pf  stji  ounce 
will  contain  81,367  laminae.  Now  this  quantity  was  produced  by  2,765  bees  in  six  days; 
so  that  the  bee  requires  for  the  formation  of  its  8  laminae  (one  crop)  about  thirty-eight 
hours,  which  agrees  very  well  with  my  observations. 

The  laminae,  when  formed,  are  as  white  as  bleached  wax.  The  cells  also,  at  first,  are 
quite  white,  but  they  are  coloured  yellow  by  the  honey,  and  still  more  by  the  pollen. 
When  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  the  bees  retire  to  the  hive  under  the  honey,  and  live 
on  the  stock  they  have  accumulated. 

P.  54.  Many  believe  that  bees  are  hybernating  animals ;  but  the  opinion  is  quite  erro- 
neous. They  are  lively  throughout  the  winter ;  and  the  hive  is  always  warm  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  which  they  generate.  The  more  numerous  the  bees  in  a  hive,  the 
more  heat  is  developed  ;  and  hence  strong  hives  can  resist  the  most  intense  cold.  It  once 
happened  that  I  forgot  to  remove  from  the  door,  which  was  unusually  large,  of  a  hive 
in  winter,  a  perforated  plate  of  tinned  iron,  which  I  had  fastened  over  the  opening  to 
diminish  the  heat  in  July;  and  yet  this  hive  came  well  through  the  winter,  although  the 
cold  was  very  severe,  having  been  for  several  days  so  low  as  0^.  But  I  had  added  to 
this  hive  the  bees  of  two  other  hives !  When  the  cold  is  very  intense,  the  bees  begin  to 
hum.  By  this  means  respiration  is  accelerated  and  the  developement  of  heat  increased. 
If,  in  summer,  bees  without  a  queen  are  shut  up  in  a  glass  box,  they  become  uneasy  and 
begin  to  hum.  So  much  heat  is  by  this  means  developed,  that  the  plates  of  glass  become 
quite  hot.  If  the  door  be  not  opened  in  this  case,  or  if  air  be  not  admitted,  and  if  the 
glasfj  be  not  cooled  by  the  aid  of  water,  the  bees  are  soon  suffocated. 


COMPOSITION 

OF   BEES' 

WAX. 

G^ay  Lussac 
and  Thenard.a  De  Saussure.6 

Calculated 

Oppermann.c       EttWng.d 

Hess.e 

C20H20O. 

Carbon 

81784        81-607 

81-291 

81-15 

81-52 

81-38 

Hydrogen 

.     12-672        13.859 

14073 

13-75 

13-23 

13-28 

Oxygen 

5-544         4-534 

4-636 

5-09 

5-25 

5-34 

a  Traite  de  Chimie,  par  M.  Thenard,  6me-  Ed.  TV.,  477. 
b  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  XIII.,  310.    clbid.  XLIX.,  224. 
d  Annal.  der  Pharm.,  II.,  267.    e  Ibid.  XXVIL,  6. 


"  NOTE  (21)  a,  p.  36. 

COMPOSITION  OP  HYDRATED  CYANURIC  ACID,  OR  HYDRATED  CYANIC  ACID,  AND  OF  CTAMR- 
LIDE^  IN  100  PARTS,  ACCORDINQ  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  WOHLER  AND  LIEBIG.*a 

Cyanuric  acid,  cyanic  acid,  cyamelide. 

Carbon 2819 

Hydrogen 230 

Nitrogen 3263 

Oxygen 3687 

a  Poggendorff*s  Annalen,  XX.,  375  etseq. 


NOTE  (21)  b.  p.  36. 

COMPOSITION  OF  ALDEHYDE,  METALDEHYDE,  AND  ELALDEHYDE.fl 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Aldehyde. 
Liebig.* 

55024 

8-983 

35-993 


Metaldehyde. 


Elaldehyde. 
Fehling.* 


54-511 

9054 

36-435 


54-620 

9-248 

36-132 


54-467 

9075 

36-458 


Calculated 
C4H402. 

55-024 

8-983 

35-993 


a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XIV.,  142,  und  XXVII.,  319. 


NOTE  (22,)  p.  37. 

COMPOSITION   OP    PROTEINE. 

From  the  crystalline  lens.    From  albumen. 

Schcrer.a 


From  fibrine. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


55-300 

6-940 

16-216 

21-544 


55-100 

7-055 

15-966 

21-819 


54-848 

6-959 

15-847 

22-346 


a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  43. 
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Scherer.a 


Carbon    . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


From  hair. 


From  horn. 


54-746   55-150    55-408  54-291 

.   7-129    7-197    7-238  7-082 

1-727   15-727    15-593  15-593 

.  22-398   21-926    21-761  23034 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  43. 

From  vegetable  albumen.    From  fibrine.    From  albumen. 

Mulder.a 


Carbon     . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


54-99  55-44 

.      6-87  8-95 

15-66  1605 

.    22-48  •      21-56 

a  Ann.  de  Pharm.,  XXVIIL,  75. 


55-30 

6-94 

1602 

21-74 


Calculated 
C48H36N6014. 

55-742 

6-827 

16143 

21-228 


From  cheese. 

55-159 

7-176 

15-857 

21-808 


.    NOTE  (23,)  p.  37. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ALBUMEN  OF  THE  YOLK  AND  OF  THE  WHITE  OF  THE  EGG.a 


From  the  yolk. 
Jones.* 


53-72 

7-55 

13-60 


II. 

53-45 

7-66 

13-34 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  XL.,  36,  ibid.  67. 


25-13 


25-55 


From  the  white. 
Scherer.* 


55000 

7-073 

15-920 

22-007 


NOTE  (24,)  p.  38. 

COMPOSITION    OF   LACTIC    ACID. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


C6H505. 

44-90 

6-11 

48-99 


NOTE  (25,)  p.  39. 

OAS  FROM  THE  ABDOMEN  OF  COWS  AFTER  EATING  CLOVER  TO  EXCESS,  OBTAFJTID 

BY  PUNCTURE. 

a  Examined  by  Lameyran  and  Fr6my.     b  By  Vogel.     c  By  Pflug8. 

-^JT-  Carbonic  acid.  Inflammable  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydroeen. 

?  or         ^  —        ^^  80  Vol.  in  100  Vol. 

b  25  —  27        48      — 

c  —        —  60        40      — 

c  —        —  20        80 


NOTE  (26,)  p.  40. 

MAGENDIE  FOUND  IN  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES  OF  EXECUTED  CRIMINALS: 

A^^^th".  ^i'^-^'T  ""^  ^"^  individual  who  had  taken  food  in  moderation  one  hour  previous  to 
of  a  third  'who  hoTi  ''''^  who  had  done  so  two  hours  previously;  and  c,  in  the  case 
01  a  taird,  who  had  done  so  four  hours  previous  to  execution. 

100  Volumes  of  the  gas  contained: 
Oxygen.  Nitrogen.    Carbonic  acid.     Inflammable  jraa. 

24-39 


-.— ,  -  Oxygen.  Nitrogen 

CFrom  the  stomach  1 1  00  Vol.  7 1  -45 

I   ^  \  I    •  •  .... __  ____ 


«-<  —  small  intestines  0000 
V.  —  large  intestines  0000 
CFrom  the  stomach  00-00 

^-S  —  small  intestines  00-00 
t  —  large  intestines  0000 
CFrom  the  stomach  00-00 

c^  —  small  intestines  0000 
C.      —        large  intestines  00-00 


20-03 
51-03 
00-00 
8-85 
18-40 
0000 
66-60 
45-96 


43-50 
00-00 
4000 
70-00 
00-00 
2500 
42-86 


3-55 
55-53 

5-47 
0000 
5115 
11-60 
00-00 

8-40 
11-18 
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NOTE  (27,)  referred  to  in  NOTE  (7,)  p.  21. 

COMPOSITION  OF  ANIMAL  ALBUMEN  AND  FIBRINE,  AND  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 

TISSUES  OF  THE  BODY. 
1.  ALBUMEN. 


From  the  serum  of  blood. 

Scherer.*a 

* 


From  eggs. 


From  yolk  of  egg. 
Jones. *6 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 


} 


53-850 

6-983 

15-673 

23-494 


II. 

55-461 

7-201 

15-673 


III. 
55-097 
6-880 
15-681 


IV. 

55-000 

7-073 

15-920 


r 

53-72 

7.55 

13-60 


VI. 

53-45 

7-66 

13-34 


21-655       22-342       22-007     25-13      25-55 


a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  36.       h  Ibid.  67. 


Carbon   . 
Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen        "^ 
Sulphur        > 
Phosphorus  j 


Jones.^ 

From  albumen 
of  brain. 

VII. 

55-50 

.      7-19 

16-31 


Scherer.* 


From        From  congestive 
hydrocele.  abscess. 


From  pus. 


VIII. 

54-921 

7-077 

15-465 


54-757 

7-177 

15-848 


54-663 

7-022 

15-839 


XI. 

54-101 

6-947 

15-660 


From  fluid 
of  dropsy 

XII 

54-302 

7-176 

15-717 


21-00         22-537        22-224     22-476     23-292     22805 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.  XXVIIL,  74. 

2.  FiBRINE. 

Scherer.*a 


Mulder.a 

54-84 

7-09 

15-83 

21-23 

0-68 

0-33 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 


} 


i;         II.        III.       IV.        V.        VI.       VII. 

53-671     54.454    55002    54-967  53-571     54-686    54-844 

6-878      7-069      7-216      6-867      6-895      6-835      7-219 

15-763    15-762    15-817    15-913  15720    15720    16065 

23-688    22-715    21-965    22-244  23-814    22-759    21-872 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  33. 

Carbon 54-56 

Hydrogen        •        •        •        •      690 

Nitrogen       •        •        •        •  15.72 

Oxygen  •        •        •        •  2213 

Sulphur        ....         0-33 
Phosphorus     ....      0-36 
a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XXVIIL,  74. 
3.  Gelatinous  Tissues. 

Scherer,*a 


Isinglass. 


Tendons  of  the 
calf's  foot. 

A . 


Tunica 
vclerotica. 


Calculated. 
C48H41N7^018 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


50-557        49-563        50-960        50774 

6-903  7-148  7188         7-152 

18-790        18-470        18-320        18-320 

23-750        24.819        23-532        23754 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  46. 

Mulder. 


50-995 

7-075 

18-723 

23-207 


50-207 

7-001 

18-170 

24-622 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


50048  50048 

6-477  6-643 

18-350  18-388 

25-125  24-921 
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4.  Tissues  containing  Chondrine. 

Scherer.*o 


95 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oyvgen 


Oartilaees  of  the 
ribs  0?  the  calf. 


Calculated 
Cornea.    C48H40N6O20 


Mulder. 


49-496   50-895   49-522   50-745  50-607 

7-133   6-962   7-097   6-904  6-578 

41-908   14-908   14-399   14-692  14-437 

28-463   27-235   28-982   27-659  28-378 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  49. 

6.  Composition  op  the  Middle  Membrane  of  Arteries. 


Sch€rer.*a 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


63-750 

7-079 

15-360 

23-811 


II. 
63-393 

6-973 
15-360 
24-274 


Calciflated 
C48H38N6016 

53-91 

6-96 

15-60 

23-53 


a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  5L 
6.  Composition  op  Horny  Tissues. 

Scherer.*a 


Hair  of  the  head. 
Fair.  Brown. 


Black. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  } 
Sulphur  > 


External  skin  Hair  of 

of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  beard. 

^1-036    50-752  51-529  feo-652  49-345  50-622  49-9315 

6-801      6-761  6-687  6-769  6-576  6-613  6-631 

17-225    17-225  17-936  17-936  17-936  17-936  17-936 

24-938    25-262  23-848  24-643  26-143  24829  25-498 


Scherer.*a 


^  Calculated 


Buffalo  horn. 


Nails.        Wool.     C48H39N''017 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  7 
Sulphur  > 


51-990    51-162    51-620    51-540    51-089    50653    51-718 

6-717      6-597      6-754      6-779      6-824      7-029      6-860 

17-284    17-284    17284    17-284    16-901     17-710    17-469 


24-009    24-957    24-342    24-397    25-186    24-608    23-953 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  53. 

The  composition  of  the  membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  the  egg  approaches 
closely  to  that  of  horn.    According  to  Scherer,  it  contains 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  7 


Scherer.  *a 

50-674 

.      6-608 

16-761 

.  25-958 


Sulphur 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  60. 

The  composition  of  feathers  is  also  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  horn. 

Schercr.*a 


Carbon  •        • 

Hydrogen 
Nitrogen        ; 
Oxygen     . 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  6L 

The  analysis  here  given  of  the  beard  of  feathers  agrees  closely  with  that  of  hem,  while 
that  of  the  quill  is  more  accurately  represented  by  the  attached  formula,  which  ditfers 
from  <biit  of  horn  by  1  eq.  of  oxygen  only. 

7.  Composition  op  the  Pigmentum  Nigrum  Oculi. 

8cherer.*a 


Beard  of  the 

Quill  of  the 

Calculated 

feather. 

feather. 

C48H39N7016. 

50-434 

52-427 

52-457 

7110 

7-213 

6-958 

17-682 

17-893 

17-719 

24-774 

22-467 

22-866 

Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


^8-273           68-673  57-908 

.      5973              5-962  5-817 

13-768            13-768  13-768 

.    21-986           21-598  22-507 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XL.,  63. 


*Mi 


ANIMAL   CHEMISTRY. 


NOTE  (280  p.  44. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Playfair  and  Boeckinann, 

0*452  parts  of  dry  muscular  flesh  gave  0*836  of  carbonic  acid. 

0*407 0*279  of  water. 

0*242 0-450  of  carb.  acid  and  0*164  water, 

0  191 0-360        .        .        .     0*130 

0*305  of  dried  blood  gave  0*575  carbonic  acid  and  0*202  of  water. 

0*214         .        .        .        0*402        .        .        .0*138 

J  -471  of  dried  blood,  when  calcined,  left  0*065  of  ashes— 4*42  pr.  cent 

The  dried  flesh  was  found  to  contain         of  ashes    4*23  pr.  cent. 

The  nitrogen  was  found  to  be  to  the  carbon  as  1  to  8  in  equivalents. 

Hence 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Ashes 


Flesh  (beef.) 
Playfair.        Bosckmann. 


51*83 

7-57 

15*01 

21*37 

4*23 


51*89 

7-59 

15*05 

21*24 

4*23 


Ox-blood. 
Playfair.        Bceckmann. 


51*95 

7*17 

15*07 

21*39 

4*42 


51*96 

7*33 

1508 

21*21 

4*42 


Blood. 
Mean  of  2  analyses. 

51*96 

7*25 
1507 
21*30 

4*42 


Deducting  the  ashes,  or  inorganic  matter,  the  composition  of  the  organic  part  is. 


Carbon     .  .        .        54*12 

Hydrogen    .  .        .      7*89 

Nitrogen  .        .        15*67 

Oxygen        .  .        .    22*32 

This  corresponds  to  the  formula 

C«  .        .        . 

H»  ... 

N« 

0»»  .       .        • 


54*18 

7*93 

15*71 

22*18 


54*19 

7*48 

15*72 

22*31 

54*62 

7*24 

15*81 

22*33 


54*20 

7-65 

15-73 

2212 


NOTE  (29,)  p.  44. 

COMPOSITION  OF  CHOLEIC  ACID,  a 

Calculated 

Demargay.                       Dumas. 

Carbon           .        .    63*707                   635 

C76H66N902a, 

63-24 

Hydrogen   .        .          8-821                      93 

8-07 

Nitrogen         .        .      3*255                     3*3 

3-86 

Oxygen       .        .        24.217                   23*9 

23-95    • 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVII.,  284  and  293. 

NOTE  (30,)  p.  44. 

COMPOSITION   OP  TAURINE   AND   OF    CHOLOIDIC   ACID. 

1.  Taurine,  a 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


Demarcay,* 

>24 


Dumas. 

19*24  19-26 

5*78  5-66 

.    11*29  11.19 

63-69  63-89 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVII.,  287  and  292. 


Calculated. 
C4H7NO10 

19-48 

5-57 

11*27 

63-68 


2.  Choloidic  Acid,  a 


Demargay.* 


Dttmas, 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Calculated. 
C36H56012 


I.  11. 

.    73*301               73*522              73*3  74*4 

9-511                 9*577                9*7  .            9*4 

.    17-188               16*901               170  162 
a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVII.,  289  and  293. 

In  reference  to  the  researches  of  Demar9ay  on  the  bile  I  would  make  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

The  matter  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  choleie  acid  is  the  bile  itself  separated 
from  the  inorganic  constituents  (salts,  soda,  &c.)  which  it  contains.  By  the  action  of 
pubacetate  of  lead  aided  by  ammonia,  all  the  organic  constituents  of  the  bile  are  made  to 
unite  with  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  they  form  an  insoluble,  resinous  precipitate.    The 
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substance  here  combined  with  oxide  of  lead  contains  all  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  the 
bile.  The  substance  which  I  have  named  choloidic  acid  is  that  which  is  obtained,  when 
the  bile,  purified  by  alcohol  from  the  substances  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  is  boiled  for  some 
time  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  It  contains  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
bile,  except  those  portion  which  have  separated  in  the  form  of  taurine  and  ammonia. 
The  ckolic  acid  contains  the  elements  of  bile,  minus  those  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

These  three  compounds,  therefore,  contain  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
entire  bile;  their  formulne  express  the  amount  of  the  elements  of  the  constituents  of  the 
bile.  No  one  of  them  exists  ready  formed  in  the  bile  in  the  shape  in  which  we  obtain  it; 
their  elements  are  combined  in  a  diff'erent  way  from  that  in  which  they  were  united  in  the 
bile ;  but  the  way  in  which  these  elements  are  arranged  has  not  the  slightest  inflence  on 
the  determination  by  analysis  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements.  In  the  formula? 
themselves,  therefore,  is  involved  no  hypothesis ;  they  are  simply  expressions  of  the  re- 
sults of  analysis.  It  signifies  nothing  that  the  choleie  or  choloidic  acids  may  be  composed 
of  several  compounds  united  together.  No  matter  how  many  such  they  may  contain,  the 
relative  proportions  of  all  the  elements  taken  together  is  expressed  by  the  formula  which 
is  derived  from  the  analysis. 

The  study  of  the  products  which  are  produced  from  the  bile  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  of  chemical  re-agents,  may  be  of  importance  in  reference  to  certain  patholo- 
gical conditions;  but  except  as  concerns  the  general  character  of  the  bile,  the  knowledge 
of  these  products  is  of  no  value  to  the  physiologist ;  it  is  only  a  burthen  which  impedes 
his  progress.  It  cannot  be  maintained  of  any  one  of  the  38  or  40  substances,  into  which 
\he  bile  has  been  divided  or  split  up,  that  it  exists  ready  formed  in  the  healthy  secretion; 
on  the  contrary,  we  know  with  certainty  that  most  of  them  are  mere  products  of  the  action 
of  the  re-agents  which  are  made  to  act  on  the  bile. 

The  bile  contains  soda ;  but  it  is  a  most  remarkable  and  singular  compound  of  soda. 
When  we  cause  that  part  of  the  bile  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  (which  contains  nearly 
all  the  organic  part)  to  combine  with  oxide  of  lead,  thus  separating  the  soda,  and  then 
remove  the  oxide  of  lead,  we  obtain  a  substance,  choleie  acid,  which,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  soda,  forms  a  compound  similar  to  bile  in  its  taste;  but  it  is  no  longer  bile; 
for  bile  may  be  mixed  with  organic  acids,  nay,  even  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  without 
becoming  turbid  or  yielding  a  precipitate;  while  the  new  compound,  choleate  of  soda,  is 
decomposed  by  the  feeblest  acids,  the  whole  of  the  choleie  acid  being  separated.  Hence, 
bile  cannot  be  considered,  in  any  sense,  as  choleate  of  soda.  Further,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  what  form  are  the  cholesterine,  and  stearic,  and  margaric  acids,  which  are  found  in 
bile,  contained  in  that  fluid?  Cholesterine  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  saponifiable  by 
alkalies ;  and  if  the  two  fatty  acids  just  named  were  really  present  in  the  bile  as  soaps  of 
soda,  they  would  be  instantly  separated  by  other  acids.  Yet  diluted  acids  cause  no  such 
separation  of  stearic  and  margaric  acids  in  bile. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  new  and  repeated  investigations,  the  composition  of 
the  substances  obtained  from  bile  may  be  found  diff'erent  from  that  which  has  been  given 
in  our  analytical  developement  of  this  subject.  But  this,  if  it  should  happen,  can  have 
but  httle  effect  on  our  formulae;  if  the  relative  proportions  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  be  not 
changed,  the  differences  will  be  confined  to  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  In 
that  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  developement  of  our  views  in  formula?,  only  to  assume 
that  more  water  and  oxygen,  or  less  water  and  oxygen,  have  taken  a  share  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues;  but  the  truth  of  the  developement  of  the  process  itself  will  not 
be  by  this  means  aff*ected. 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


NOTE  (31,)  p.  44. 

COMPOSITION   OF   CHOLIC    ACID.  (I 

Dumas. 

•        •        •        •    68*5        .        • 

•       •       •         y»»     •       • 
,       •       •        ,21.8 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.  XXVII.,  295. 


Calculated  C74H60O18. 

.    68-9 

9.2 

.    21.9 


NOTE  (32,)  p.  45. 

COMPOSITION   OF   THE    CHIEF    CONSTITUENTS    OF   THE   URINE    OF   MEN   AND   ANIMALS. 

1.  Uric  Acid. 

Liebijr.*a  Mitscberlich.6    Calculated  C10H4N4O6. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


13 


36083 

2-441 

33-361 

28.126 


35-82 

2-38 

34-60 

27-20 


36-00 

236 

33.37 

28-27 


a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  X..  47. 

h  Poggendorff's  Ann.,  XXXIII. ,  335. 
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Carbon . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  , 
Oxygen 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


ANIMAL   CHEMISTRY. 
2.  Alloxan,  a 

A  PRODUCT  OP  THE  OXIDATION  OP  UEIC  ACID. 


Woehler  and  Liebig.* 

A 


30-38 

2-57 

17.96 

4909 


30-18 

2-48 

17-96 

49-38 


Calculated  C8H4N20lv. 

30-34 

2-47 

17-55 

49.64 


a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVI.,  260. 


Prout.  a 

19-99 

6-65 

46-65 

26-63 


3.  Urea. 

WcBhler  and  Liebig.  6     Calculated  C2H4N209 


20-02 

6-71 

46-73 

26-54 


20-192 

6-595 

46-782 

26-425 


a  Thompson's  Annals.,  XL,  352. 
b  Poggend.  Ann.,  XX.,  375. 

4.  Crystallized  Hippuric  Acid. 


Liebig.*  a 

60-742 
4-959 
7-816 

26-483 


Dumas.  6 

60-5 

4-9 

7-7 
26-9 


Mitscherlich.  e 

60-63 

4-98 

7-90 
26-49 


Calculated  C18H8N06 

60-76 

4-92 

7-82 
26-50 


a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XII.,  20. 

b  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.,  LVIL,  327. 

e  Poggend.  Ann.,  XXXIII.,  335. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  . 


6.  Allantoinb.  a 

Waliler  aod  Liebig.* 
.     30.60 

3-83 

.    35-45 

30-12 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVI.,  215. 
6.  Uric  on  Xanthic  Oxide,  a 

Wotliler  and  Liebig.* 

.    39-28 

.       .         2-95 

.    36-35 

21-24 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVI.,  344. 

7.  Cystic  Oxide,  a 

Thaulow.* 


Calculated  C8H6N40S 

80-66 

375 

35-50 

30-09 


Calculated  C5H2N203. 

39-86 

2-60 

37-72 

20-82 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  . 
Su  phur 


30-01 
5-10 
11-00 
28-38 
25-51 


Calculated  C6H6N04S4 

30-31 
4-94 
11-70 
26-47 
26-58 
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The  cystic  oxide  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  concretions  occurring  m  tht  ur  - 
nary  bladder  by  the  sulphu?  it  contains.  It  can  be  shown  with  ^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
phur  is  present  neither  in  the  oxidized  state,  nor  in  combmation  with  cyanogen ,  and  m 
ie^ard  to  its  oriffin  the  remark  is  not  without  interest,  that  four  atoms  of  cystic  oxide 
lJ:t^nle\\7^:t.T^  uric  acid;  benzoic  -id,  sulphuretted  hydr^^^^^  all 

of  which  are  substances,  the  occurrence  of  which  m  the  body  is  beyond  aU  doubt 


1  atom  uric  acid  .  .  • 
1  atom  benzoic  acid 
8  atoms  sulphuret-  } 
ted  hydrogen.  .  .  f 
7  atoms  water  .... 


CioN*H*08 

QH      USQS 

H8      S8 

H'O^ 


4  atoms  cystic  oxide  =  C»*N*H^O^«S«  =4  (C^NH'O^S^). 
An  excellent  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  cystic  oxide  in  calculi  or  gravel  is 

'^  tS^3ius  is  dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  to  the  solution  is 
added  so  much  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  that  all  the  oxide  of  lead  is  retained  m  so- 
lution When  this  mixture  is  boiled  there  is  formed  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of 
ead  which  gives  to  the  liquid  the  aspect  of  ink.  Abundance  of  ammonia  is  also  disen- 
craged  •  and  the  alkaline  fluid  is  found  to  contain,  among  other  products,  oxalic  acid. 


COMPOSITION 


*     NOTE  (33,)  p.  45. 

OF   OXALIC,   OXALURIC,  AND   PARABANIC    ACIDS. 

1.  Oxalic  Acid  (hydrated.) 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen, 


Gay  Lussac  &  Thenard.        BerthoUet. 

26-566  2513 

,       .      2-745  309 

70-689  71-78 

2.  OxALURic  Acid,  a 

Woehler  and  Liebig.* 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxvgen 


27-600  27-318 

•    3122  3072 

21-218  21-218 

.    48-060  48-392 

o  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVI.,  286. 

3.  Parabanic  Acid,  a 

Woehler  and  Liebig.* 


Calculated 
C2  03-f-HO 

26-66 

2-22 

71-12 


Calculated 
C6H4N208 

27-59 

300 

21-29 

48-12 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


31-95  31-940 

.      209  1-876 

24-66  24-650 

.    41-30  41-534 

a  Ann.  de  Pharm.,  XXVI.,  286. 


31-91 
1-73 

24-62 
4174 


Hence — 


NOTE  (34,)  p.  45. 

COMPOSITION   OF   ROASTED   FLESH. 

1  ^  0-307  of  flesh  gave  0584  of  carbonic  acid  and  0  206  of  water. 
(2.)  0-255       do.  0-485  do.  0-181         do. 

^3^0-179        do.  0  340  do.  0125        do. 


a  Ann  der  Pharm.,  XXVII.,  200. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  > 
Asnes    > 


Flesh  of  Toedeer(l.) 
BflBckmann.* 

52-60 

.      7-45 

15-23 

.    24-72 


Flesh  of  Beef  (2.)    Flesh  of  red  (3.) 
Playfair. 


52-590 

7-886 

15-214 

24.310 


42-52 

7-87 

14-70 

24.91 
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NOTE  (35,)  p.  46. 

The  formula  C»<»H84N^8O40^  or  C^^H^^N^O^o,  gives,  when  reduced  to  100  parts, 

Cw 50-07 

H42  .        .        .        .  ...      6-35 

N» 19-32 

O20 24-26 

Compare  this  with  the  composition  of  gelatine,  as  given  in  Note  (27) 


NOTE  (37,)  p.  49. 

COMPOSITION   OF   DITHOFELLIC   ACID.a 

Ettling  and  Will.*  Woehler.* 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


71-19 
10-85 
17-96 


70-80 
10-78 
18-42 


70-23 
10-95 

18-82 


70-83 
10-60 
18-57 


Calculated 
C40H36O8 

70-83 
10-48 
18-69 


a  Annalen  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  XXXIX.,  242,  and  XLI.,  154. 


NOTE  (38,)  p.  56. 

COMPOSITION   OF   SOLANINE   FROM    THE   BUDS    OF    GERMINATING   POTATOES.  O 

Blanchet, 

Carbon 62-11 

Hydrogen 8-92 

Nitrogen 1-64 

Oxygen 27-33 

a  Ann,  der  Pharm.,  VII.,  150. 


NOTE  (39,)  p.  56. 

COMPOSITION   OF   PICROTOXINE.  « 

Francis.* 

-..                                 Carbon 6026 

Hydrogen 5*70 

Nitrogen 1-30 

Oxygen      .        .        ,        .        .  3274 

a  In  another  analysis,  M.  Francis  obtained  0-75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  picrotoxine  employed 
for  these  analyses  was  partly  obtained  from  the  manufactory  of  IVf  Merck,  in  Darmstadt,  and  waa 
partly  prepared  by  M.  Francis  himself;  it  was  perfectly  white,  and  beautifully  crystallized.  Rea- 
nauk,  as  is  well  known,  found  no  nitrogen  in  this  compound. 


NOTE 

(40,) 

p.  56. 

COMPOSITION    OF 

(lUININE. 

Licbig.* 

Calculated 
C20H12NO2. 

Carbon 

•            • 

• 

.    75-76 

74-39 

Hydrogen 

•            • 

•              • 

7-52 

7-25 

Nitrogen   . 

•            • 

• 

.      8-11 

8-52 

Oxygen 

•            • 

I               • 

8-62 

9-64 

NOTE  (41,)  p.  156. 

COMPOSITION   OF   MORPHIA,  a 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen . 
Oxygen 


Calculated 

Lieblg.* 

Rognault. 

C35H30NO6 

72-340 

72-87        72-41 

72-28 

6-366 

6-86         6-84 

6-74 

4-995 

501          5-01 

4-80 

16-299 

15-26        15-74 

16-18 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVI.,  23. 
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NOTE  (42,)  p.  156. 

JOMPOSITION   OF    CAFFEINE,   THEINE,    GUARANINE,   THEOBROMINE,    AND   ASPARAGINE. 

Caffeine,  a        Theine.  b 
PfaffandLiebig.*      Jobst. 

.    49-77        50-101 

5-33  5-214 

.    28-78        29-009 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen    . 

a  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  I.,  17. 


16-12        15-676 


Guaranine.  e 
Marti  us. 

49-679 
5-139 
29-180 
16-002 


Calculated 
C8H5N20a 

49-798 
5-082 

28-832 
16-288 


6  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXV.,  63.       c  Ann.  der  Pharm.,  XXVI.,  95 


Guaranine  is  the  name  given  to  the  crystallized  printiple  of  the  guarana  officinalis,  tiL 
It  was  shown  to  be  identical  with  caffeine  and  theine,  as  the  above  analyses  demonstrate- 


COMPOSITION   OF   THEOBROMINE,  a 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  . 
Oxygen 


Calculated 

Woskreseusky. 

C9H5JV30a 

47-21 

46-97 

46-71 

46-43 

4-53 

4-61 

4-52 

4-20 

35-38 

35-38 

35-38 

35-85 

12-88 

13-04 

13-39 

13-51 

a  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  xli.,  125. 


COMPOSITIOR    Ol     4SPARAGINE.a 


Licbig.        Calculated  C8H8N206  +  2H0 

.    32-351  32-35 

fj-844  6-60 

.    18-734  18-73 

42-021  42-32 

Pharm.,  VII.,  146. 
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UN    THE    CONVERSION   OF   BENZOIC    ACID   INTO    HIPPURIC    ACID.*      BY  WILHELM  KELLER 

(From  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie.) 

So  early  as  in  the  edition  of  Berzelius'  "  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,"  published  in  1831, 
Professor  Wohler  had  expressed  the  opinion,  that  benzoic  acid,  during  digestion,  was 
probably  converted  into  hippuric  acid.  This  opinion  was  founded  on  an  experiment 
which  he  had  made  on  the  passage  of  benzoic  acid  into  the  urine.  He  found  in  the 
urine  of  a  dog  which  had  eaten  half  a  drachm  of  benzoic  acid  with  his  food,  an  acid  crys- 
tallizing in  needle-shaped  prisms,  which  had  the  general  properties  of  benzoic  acid,  and 
which  he  then  took  for  benzoic  acid.  (Tiedemann's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologie,  i.  142.) 
These  crystals  were  obviously  hippuric  acid,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  statements,  thai 
they  had  the  aspect  of  nitre,  and,  when  sublimed,  left  a  residue  of  carbon.  But  at  that 
time  hippuric  acid  was  not  yet  discovered  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  till  1829,  when 
these  acids  were  first  distinguished  from  each  other  by  Liebig,  it  was  uniformly  con- 
founded with  benzoic  acid. 

The  recently  published  statement  of  A.  lire,  that  he  actually  found  hippuric  acid  m 
the  urine  of  a  patient  who  had  taken  benzoic  acid,  recalled  this  relation,  so  remarkable  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  induced  me  to  undertake  the  following  experiments, 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Wohler,  I  made  on  myself.  The  supposed  conver- 
sion of  benzoic  acid  into  hippuric  acid  has,  by  these  experiments,  been  unequivocally 
established. 

I  took,  in  the  evening  before  bed-time,  about  thirty-two  grains  of  pure  benzoic  acid  in 
syrup.  During  the  night  I  perspired  strongly,  which  was  probably  an  effect  of  the  acid, 
as  in  general  I  am  with  great  difficulty  made  to  transpire  profusely.  1  could  perceive  no 
other  effect,  even  when,  next  day,  I  took  the  same  dose  three  times;  indeed,  even  the 
perspiration  did  not  again  occur. 

The  urine  passed  in  the  morning  had  an  uncommonly  strong  acid  reaction,  even  after 
It  had  been  evaporated,  and  had  stood  for  twelve  hours.  It  deposited  only  the  usual  sedi- 
ment of  earthy  salts.     But  when  it  was  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand, 

^ . 

'^'^^be  evidence  produced  hy  A.  Ure,  of  the  conversion  of  benzoic  acid  into  hippuric  acid  in  the 
numan  hody,  M.  Keller  has  added  some  very  decisive  proofs,  which  I  append  to  this  work  on  ac- 
count of  their  physiological  importance.  The  experiments  of  M.  Keller  were  made  in  the  lal)oratory 
otfrolessor  Wohler,  at  Gottingen;  and  they  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  a  non-azotizcd 
Ruhstance  taken  in  the  food  can  take  a  share,  by  means  of  its  elements,  in  the  act  of  transformation 
01  thn  animal  tissues,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  secretion.  This  fact  throws  a  clear  light  on  the 
mofip  ot  action  of  the  greater  number  of  remedies  ;  and  if  the  influence  of  cafl'eine  on  the  formation 
01  iirn  or  uric  arid  should  admit  of  being  demonstrated  in  a  similar  way,  we  shall  then  possess  the 
^ey  m  ihe  action  of  quinine  and  of  the  ©rher  vegetable  alkalies.—J.  L. 
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there  were  formed  in  it  long  prismatic,  brownish  crystals,  in  great  quantity ,  which  evea 
in  this  state,  could  not  be  taken  for  benzoic  acid.  Another  portion,  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  formed,  when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  a  magma  of  crystalline 
scales.  The  crystalline  mass  was  pressed,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  treated  with  aiiimal 
charcoal,  and  recrystallized.    By  this  means  the  acid  was  obtained  in  colourless  prisms. 


an  inch  in  length. 


Their  crystals  were  pure  hippuric  acid.  When  heated,  they  melted  easily ;  and  when 
exposed  to  a  still  stronger  heat,  the  mass  was  carbonized,  with  a  smell  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  while  benzoic  acid  sublimed.  To  remove  all  doubts,  I  determined  the  propor- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  crystals,  which  I  found  to  be  60*4  per  cent.  Crystallized  hippuric 
acid,  according  to  the  formula  C»*H«NO*H-  HO,  contains  6067  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  crys- 
tallized benzoic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  69*10  per  cent,  of  carbon. 


large 

rious 

quantities  of  hippuric  acid.     It  would  only  be  necessary  to  engage  a  person  to  continue 

for  some  weeks  this  new  species,  of  manuiacture. 

It  was  of  importance  to  examine  the  urine  which  contained  hippuric  acid,  in  reference 
to  the  two  normal  chief  constituents,  urea  and  uric  acid.  Both  were  contained  in  it,  and 
apparently  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  normal  urine. 

The  inspissated  urine,  after  the  hippuric  acid  had  been  separated  by  muriatic  acid 
yielded,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea.  It  had  pre 
viously  deposited  a  powder,  the  solution  of  which  in  nitric  acid  gave,  when  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  well-known  purple  colour  characteristic  of  uric  acid.  This  observation 
is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  Ure;  and  he  is  certainly  too  hasty  in  recommending  ben- 
zoic acid  as  a  remedy  for  the  gouty  and  calculous  concretions  of  uric  acid.  He  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  uric  acid  has  been  employed  in  the  conversion  of  benzoic  acid  into  hip- 
puric acid;  but  as  his  observations  were  made  on  a  gouty  patient,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  urine,  even  without  the  internal  use  of  benzoic  acid,  would  have  been  found  to 
contain  no  uric  acid.  Finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  hippuric  acid  existed  in  the  urine  in 
combination  with  a  base^  because  it  only  separated  after  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
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A. 

A-ciJ,  Acetic.     Composition ;  and  relation  to  that 

of  aldehyde,  80,81. 
Acid,  Benzoic.     Composition,  and  relation  to  that 
of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  80,  8 1 .     Converted  into 
hippuric  acid  in  the  human  body,  48,  101. 
Acid,  Carbonic.     Is  the  form  in  which  the  in- 
spired oxygen  and  the  carbon  of  the  food  are 
given  out,  14^.     Its  formation  in  the  body  the 
chief  source  of  animal  heat,  1.5 — 16.     Occurs 
combined  with  potash  and  soda,  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  21.     Formed  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  tissues,  26.     Its  formation  may  also  be 
connected   with  the    production   of   fat  from 
starch,  32 — 34.     Generated  by  putrefaction  of 
food  in  the  stomach  of  animals,  39.     Also  by 
the  fermentation  of  bad  wine  in  man,  when  it 
causes  death  by  penetrating  into  the  lungs,  39. 
Escapes  Ihrouch  both  skin  and  lungs,  39.  Pro- 
duced, along  with  urea,  by  the  oxidation  of  uric 
acid,  45.     Produced  with  several  other  com- 
pounds, by  the  oxidation  of  blood,  45.     May 
be  formed,  along  with  choleic  acid,  from  hip- 
puric acid,  starch  and  oxygen,  49.     Also,  along 
with  choleic  acid,  urea,  and  ammonia,  by  the 
action  of  water  and  oxygen  on  starch  and  pro- 
teine,  49.      Produced,  along  with  fat  and  urea, 
from  proteine,  by  the  action  of  water  and  oxy- 
gen, in  the  absence  of  soda,  49.     Combines 
with  the  compound  of  iron  present  in  venous 
blood,  and  is  given  off  when  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, 78.     Is  absorbed  by  the  serum  of  blood 
in  all  states,  78. 
Acid,  Cerebric.     Its  composition,   57.     Its  pro- 

perties,  68. 
Acid,  Choleic.     Represents  the   organic  portion 
of  the  bile,  44.     Its  formula,  44.     Its  trans- 
formations, 42.    Half  its  formula,  added  to  that 
of  urate  of  ammonia,  is  equal  to  the  formula  of 
blood  +  a  little  oxygen  and  water,  44.     Pro- 
duced in  the  oxidation  of  blood,  45.     Views 
which  may  be  taken  of  its  composition,  47. 
May  be  formed  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and 
water  on  proteine  and  starch,  48.     Products 
of  its  oxidation,  49.     Various  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  body, 
51.     Its  composition,  96.     Cannot  be  said  to 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  bile,  97. 
Acid,  Cholic.      Its    composition,    98.      Derived 
from   choleic   acid,   44.     Possible   relation   to 
choleic  acid,  47. 
Acid,  Choloidic.     Its  composition,  96.     Derived 
from   choleic  arid,   44.     Possible   relation   to 
choleic  acid,  47.  Possible  relation  to  starch,  51. 
Possible  relation  to  proteine,  46, 
Acid,  Cyanic.     Its  formula,  81. 
Acid,  Cyanuric.     Its  formula,  81. 
^cid,  Hippuric.     Its  composition,  98.     Appears 
m  the  urme  of  stall-fed  animals,  31.     Is  de- 
stroyed by  exercise,  31 ,  45.    Is  probably  formed 


in  the  oxidation  of  blood,  45.  Is  found  in  the 
human  urine  after  benzoic  acid  has  been  ad- 
ministered, 48,  101.  May  be  derived  from  pro- 
teine  when  acted  on  by  oxygen  and  uric  acid, 
48.  With  starch  and  oxygen,  it  may  produce 
choleic  and  carbonic  acids,  48.  May  be  derived 
from  the  oxidation  of  choleic  acid,  49. 

Acid,  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Its  poisonous  ac- 
tion explained,  80. 

Acid,  Lithofellic.  Its  composition,  100.  Probably 
derived  from  ihe  oxidation  of  choleic  acid :  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  bezoar  stones,  49. 

Acid,  Lactic.  Its  composition,  93.  Its  origin, 
38.  Does  not  exist  in  the  healthy  gastric 
juice,  38. 

Acid,  Margaric.     Exists  in  bile,  97. 

Acid,  Muriatic.  Exists  in  the  free  state  in  the 
gastric  juice,  37,  38.  Is  derived  from  common 
salt,  38,  52. 

Acid,  Oxaluric.     Analysis  of,  99. 

Acid,  Parabanic.     Analysis  of,  99. 

Acid,  Phosphoric.  Exists  in  the  urine  of  the 
carnivora  in  considerable  quantity,  30,  52.  Its 
proportion  very  small  in  that  of  the  gramini- 
vora,  31.  Derived  from  the  phosphorus  of  the 
tissues,  30.  It  is  retained  in  the  body  to  form 
bones  and  nervous  matter,  31. 

Acid,  Sulphuric.  Exists  in  the  urine  of  the  car- 
nivora, 30,  52.  Derived  from  the  sulphur  of 
the  tissues,  30. 

Acid,  Uric.  Its  composition,  98.  Products  of 
its  oxidation,  alloxan,  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
urea,  &c.,  45.  Is  probably  derived,  along  with 
choleic  acid,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  water 
on  blood  or  muscle,  44.  Disappears  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  system  of  man  and  of  the  highei 
animals,  24,  41.  Appears  as  calculus,  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  44.  Never 
occurs  in  phthisical  cases,  45.  Yields  mulberry 
calculus  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  some- 
what increased,  but  only  urea  and  carbonic  acid 
with  a  full  supply  of  oxygen,  45.  Uric  acid 
calculus  promoted  by  the  use  of  fat  and  of  cer- 
tain wines,  45.  Unknown  on  the  Rhine,  45. 
Uric  acid  and  urea,  how  related  to  allantoine, 
46;  to  gelatine,  46.  Forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  urine  of  serpents,  24.  Yields,  with  the 
elements  of  proteine  and  oxygen,  hippuric  acid 
and  urea,  48.  How  related  to  taurine,  49. 
Calculi  of  it  never  occur  in  wild  carnivora,  but 
often  in  men  who  use  little  animal  food,  47. 
Affinity,  Chemical.  Is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
vital  phenomena,  13.  Is  active  only  in  the 
case  of  contact,  and  depends  much  on  the  order 
in  which  the  particles  are  arranged,  62.  Its 
equilibrium  renders  a  compound  liable  to  trans- 
formations, 63.  In  producing  the  vital  pheno- 
mena, it  is  modified  by  other  forces,  63.  It  is 
not  alone  the  vital  force  or  vitality,  but  is  ex- 
erted in  subordination  to  that  force,  70. 
Air.     Introduced  into  the  stomach  during  digestion 
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with  the  saliva.  IS.  Effects  of  its  temperature 
and  density,  dryness,  &c.,  in  respiration,  14,  15. 
'Albumen.  Animal  and  vegetable  albumen  identi- 
cal, 22.  23.  Their  composition,  87,  93.  Ve- 
getable  albumen,  how  obtained,  22.  Is  a  com- 
pound of  proteine,  and  in  organic  composition 
identical  with  fibrine  and  caseine,  36,  37.  Exists 
in  the  yolk  as  well  as  the  white  of  eggs,  37. 
Also  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  21.  Is  the  true 
starting  point  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  37. 
Alcohol.  Is  hurtful  to  carnivorous  savages,  56. 
Its  mode  of  action :  checks  the  change  of  mat- 
ter, 72.  In  cold  climates  serves  as  an  element 
of  respiration,  16. 
Aldehyde.     Its  composition;  how  related  to  that 

of  acetic  acid,  80,  81. 
Alkalies.     Mineral  alkalies  essential  both  to  ve- 
getable and  animal  Ufe,  52.     Vegetable  alkalies 
all  contain  nitrogen,  all  act  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  are  all  poisonous  in  a  moderate  dose, 
56,  57.     Theory  of  their  action:  they  take  a 
share  in  the  transformation  or  production   of 
nervous  matter,  for  which  they  are  adapted  by 
their  composition,  57 — 59.      Action  of  caustic 
alkalies  on  bile,  or  choleic  acid,  44. 
Allantoine.     Is  found  in  the  urine  of  the  foetal 
calf.     How  derived  from  proteine.     How  re- 
lated to  uric  acid  and  urea,  46.     How  related 
to  choleic  acid,  47.     Its  composition,  98. 
Allen  and  Pepys.  Their  calculation  of  the  amount 

of  inspired  oxygen,  82. 
Alloxan.  Formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid, 
45.  Converted  by  oxidation  into  oxalic  acid 
and  urea,  oxaluric  and  parabanic  acids,  or  car- 
bonic acid  and  urea,  45.  How  related  to  tau- 
rine, 50.  Seems  to  act  as  a  diuretic.  Recom- 
mended for  experiment  in  hepatic  diseases,  45. 
(iiofe.) 
Almonds,  Bitter.     Oil  of.     Its  composition;  how 

related  to  benzoic  acid,  81. 
Ammonia.     Cohibined  with  uric  acid  it  forms  the 
urine  of  serpents,  birds,  &c.,  24.     Its   relation  I 
to  choleic,  choloidic,  and  cholic  acids,  44.     Is 
one  of  the  products  which  may  be  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  blood,  45;  or  of  proteine,  48. 
Its  relation  to  uric  acid,  urea,  and  taurine,  49. 
To  allantoine  and  taurine,  49.     To  alloxan  and 
taurine,  49.    To  choleic  and  choloidic  acid  and 
taurine,   50.     To   urea,   water,   and   carbonic 
acid,  51.     Is  found  in  combination  with  acids 
in  the  urine  of  the  carnivora,  52. 
Analysis.     Of  dry  blood,  82,  96.     Of  dried  flesh, 
96.     Of  faeces,  83.     Of  black  bread,  83.     Of 
potatoes,  83.     Of  peas,  83.    Of  beans,  83.    Of 
lentils,   83.     Of  fresh   meat,   83.      Of  moist 
bread,   83.     Of  moist   potatoes,    83.     Of  the 
fibrine  and  albumen  of  blood,  87,  94.      Of  ve- 
getable fihrine  and  albumen,  vegetable  caseine 
and  gluten,  88.     Of  animal  caseine,  88.     Of 
starch,  88.     Of  grape  or  starch  sugar,  88.     Of 
sugar  of  milk,  89.     Of  gum,  89.     Of  oats,  89. 
Of  hay,  89.     Of  fat,  90.     Of  cane-sugar,  90. 
Of  cholesterine,  90.     Of  wax,  92.     Of  cyanic  \ 
acid,  cyanuric  acid,  and   cyamelide,    92.     Of  j 
aldehyde,  metaldehyde,  and  elaldehyde,  92.  Of  | 
proteine,  93.     Of  albumen  from  the  yolk  and 
white  of  egg,  93.     Of  lactic  acid,  93.     Of  gas 
from  the  stomach  of  cows  after  eating  to  ex- 
cess, 93.      Of  gas  from  stomach  and  intestines 
of  executed  criminals,  93.     Of  gelatinous  tis- 
sues, 94.     Of  tissues  containing  chondrine,  95. 


Of  arterial  membrane,  95.     Of  horny  tissuea^ 
95.     Of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eggj  95. 
Of  feathers,  95.  Of  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  95. 
Of  choleic  acid,  96.     Of  taurine,  96.     Of  cho- 
loidic acid,  96.     Of  cholic  acid,  98.     Of  uric 
acid,  98.     Of  alloxan,  98.     Of  urea,  98.     Of 
hippuric  acid,  98.     Of  allantoine,  98.    Of  xan 
thic  oxide,  99.      Of  cystic  oxide,  99.      Of  ox- 
alic acid,  99.     Of  oxaluric  acid,  99.     Of  para 
banic   acid,   99.    Of  roasted   flesh,    100.    Ot 
lithofellic  acid,  100.     Of  solanine,   100.     Of 
picrotoxine,  100.     Of  quinine,  100.     Of  moi- 
phia,  101.     Of  caffeine,  theine,  or  guaranine, 
101.  Of  theobromine,  101.  Of  asparagine,  101. 
Animal  Heat.     Derived  from  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
metamorphosed    tissues,  which    proceed    ulti- 
mately from  the  food,  15.     Is  highest  in  those 
animals  whose  respiration  is  most  active,   15. 
Is  the  same  in  man  in  all  climates,  15,  16.     Is 
kept  up  by  the  food  in  proportion  to  amount 
of  external  cooling,  16.    Is  not  produced  either 
by  any  direct  influence  of  the  nerves,  or  by 
muscular  contractions,  18,  19.      Its  amount  in 
man,  19.    Chemical  action  the  sole  source  of  it, 
20.     The  formation  of  fat  from  starch  or  sugar 
must  produce  heat,  34.    The  elements  of  the 
bile,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  serve  chiefly 
to  produce  it,  26. 
Animal  Life.     Distinguished  from  vegetable  life 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  11.     Must  not  be  con- 
founded with  consciousness,   12.     Conditions 
necessary  to  animal  life,  13,  14.     Depends  on 
an  equilibrium  between  waste  and  supply,  72, 
74,  75. 
Antiseptics.     They  act  by  putting  a  stop  to  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction,  or  other  forms  of  meta- 
morphosis, 54.     Their  action  on  wounds  and 
ulcers,  41. 
Arteries.     Composhion  of  their  tunica  media,  95. 

How  derived  from  proteine,  42. 
Arterial  Blood.     Conveys  oxygen  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  26,  77.    Contains  a  compound  of 
iron,  most  probably  peroxide,  77.  Yields  oxygen 
in  passing  through  the  capillaries,  26, 79.  Con- 
tains carbonic  acid  dissolved  or  combined  with 
soda,  79. 
Asparagine.     Its  composition,  101.  Its  relation  to 
taurine  and  bile,  56.     Theory  of  its  action  on 
the  bile,  57. 
Assimilation.    In  animals  it  is  independent  of  ex- 
ternal influences,  11.   Depends  on  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  compounds  of  proteine,  such  as 
fibrine,  albumen,  or  caseine,  21.    Is  more  ener- 
getic in  the  young  than  in  the  adult  animal,  27. 
Is  also  more  energetic  in  the  herbivora  than  in 
the  carnivora,  31. 
Atmosphere.     See  Air. 

Azotized  Products.  Of  vegetable  life,  55 — 57. 
Of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues.  Necessary 
for  the  formation  of  bile  in  the  herbivora,  51. 
In  man,  53.  May  be  replaced  by  azotized  ve- 
getable compounds,  54.  Theory  of  this,  56 — 
67.  Of  the  transformation  of  the  bile,  or  of 
choleic  acid;  how  related  to  the  constituents  of 
urine,  50. 
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B. 

Beans.     Composition  of,  83. 
Beef.    Forms  part  of  the  diet  of  soldiers  in  Ger 
many,  83,  85. 


Bees.    Their  power  of  forming  wax  from  honey. 
90—92.  "^ 

Benzoic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Benioic. 

Berthollet.     His  analysis  of  oxalic  acid,  99. 

Berzelius.     His  analysis  of  potato  starch,  88 ;  of 
sugar  of  milk,  89 ;  of  gum,  89 ;  of  cane  sugar,  90. 

Bczoar  stones.     See  Acid,  Lithofellic. 

Blanchet.     His  analysis  of  solanine,  100. 

Bile.     In  the  carnivora  is  a  product  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues,  along  with  urate  of 
ammonia,  44.    May  be  represented  by  choleate 
of  soda,  with  which,  however,  it  is  not  identi- 
cal, 97.     Products  of  its  transformation,  44, 
97.     Remarks  on  these,  96 — 97.     Origin  of 
bile,  26,  46.     Starch,  &c.,   contribute   to  its 
formation  in  the   herbivora,  47,  48,  51,   53. 
Soda  essential  to  it,  49,  52.     Relation  of  bile 
to  urine,  50.     To  starch,  51.     To  fibrine,  44. 
To  caffeine,  &c.,  asparagine,  and  theobromine, 
57.     For  the  acid  substances  derived  from  bile, 
choleic,  choloidic,  and  cholic  acids,  see  Acid' 
Choleic,  &c.     Yields  taurine,  44.     Contains 
cholesterine,  32,  97.      Also  stearic   and   mar- 
garic   acids,    97.      Its    function:    to    support 
respiration  and  produce  animal  heat  by  pre- 
senting carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a  very  soluble 
form  to  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood,  26,  27, 
Amount  secreted  by  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
man,  27.     It  returns  entirely  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  disappears  completely,  26,  27. 

Blood.     The  fluid  from  which  every  part  of  the 
body  is  formed,  13.     Its  chief  constituents,  21. 
How  formed   from  vegetable  food,  22.     Can 
only  be  formed  from  compounds  of  proteine,  23.  ■ 
Is  therefore  entirely  derived  from  vegetable  pro- 
ducts in  the  herbivora,  and  indirectly  also  by 
the  carnivora,  which  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the 
former,  23.    Its  composition  identical  with  that 
of  flesh,  44.     Analysis  of  both,  96.     The  se- 
cretions contain  all  the  elements  of  the  blood, 
43.     Its  relation  to  bile  and  urine,  44.     Pro- 
ducts of  the  oxidation  of  blood,  45.     Excess  of 
azotized  food  produces  fulness  of  blood  and  dis- 
ease, 47.     Soda  is  present  in  the  blood,  52. 
Important  properties   of   the   blood,    64—55. 
Venous  blood  contains  iron,  probably  as  pro- 
toxide ;  arterial  blood,  probably  as  peroxide,  79. 
Theory  of  the  poisonous  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and   prussic   acid:   they  decompose 
the  compound  of  iron  in  the  blood,  79.     The 
blood,  ill  analogous  morbid  states,  ought  to  be 
chemically  examined,  80. 
Blood-letting.     Theory  of  its  mode  of  action,  78. 

It  may  produce  opposite  effects  in   different 

cases,  77. 

Boeckmann.  His  analysis  of  black  bread,  83 ;  of 
potatoes,  S3 ;  of  dry  beef,  96;  of  dry  blood,  96; 
of  roasted  flesh,  100. 

Bones.  Phosphoric  acid  of  the  food  retained  to 
assist  m  forming  them,  31.  Gelatine  of  bones 
digested  by  dogs,  35.  See,  further.  Gelatine. 
Cause  ot  brittleness  in  bones,  36. 

Boussingault.  His  analysis  of  potatoes,  83.  His 
comparison  of  the  food  and  excretions  in  the 
horse  and  cow.  Table,  86.  His  analysis  of 
gluten,  87;  of  vegetable  albumen,  87;  of  ve- 
getable  caseine,  88;  of  oats,  89;  of  hay,  89. 

Braconnot.  On  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in 
gastric  juice,  38;  of  iron  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  dog,  38.  **  I 

Brain.     See  Acid,  Cerebric,  and  Nervous  Matter. 
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Bread.     Analysis  of,  83. 

Brund.     His  analysis  of  sugar  of  milk,  89. 

Buckwheat.     Analysis  of  starch  from,  88. 

Burdach.  His  statement  of  the  amount  of  bil« 
secreted  by  animals,  27. 

Butter.  Forms  a  part  of  the  food  of  soldiers  in 
Germany,  83,  84. 

Buzzard.  Its  excrements  consist  of  urate  of  am- 
monia, 24. 

C. 

Caffeine.     Identical  with  theine,  56.     Its  relation 
to  taurine  and  bile,  56.    Theory  of  its  mode  of 
action,  57.     Its  composition,  101. 
Cane  Sugar.     Its  composition,  90. 
Carbon.     Is  accumulated  in  the  bile,  21.    Is  given 
off  as  carbonic  acid,   14.     Excess   of  carbon 
causes   hepatic   diseases,    17.     By  combining 
with  oxygen,  it  yields  the  greater  part  of  the 
animal  heat.     See  Animal  Heat,  Bile,  and  Acid, 
Carbonic.    Amount  of  carbon  oxidized  daily  in 
the  body  of  a  man,  14.     Calculations  on  which 
this  statement  is  founded,  82 — 85.     Amount 
consumed  by  the  horse  and  cow,  14.    Different 
proportions  of  carbon  in  different  kinds  of  food. 
15.     Carbon  of  flesh  compared  with  that  of 
starch,  showing  the  advantage  of  a  mixed  diet, 
30.     Calculation  on  which   this  statement  is 
founded,  89.     Amount  of  carbon  in  dry  blood 
calculated,  82.   Amount  in  the  food  of  prisoners 
calculated,  87. 
Carbonic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Carbonic. 
Carbonates.     They  occur  in  the  blood,  21. 
Calculus,  Mulberry.     Derived  from  the  imperfecl 
oxidation  of  uric  acid,  45.     Uric  acid  calculuf 
is  formed  in  consequence  of  deficiency  of  in- 
spired oxygen,  or  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food, 
45.     See  Acid,  Uric.    Bezoar  stones  composed 
of  lithofellic  acid,  49. 
Carnivora.     Their  nutrition  the  most  simple,  22. 
It  is  ultimately  derived   from  vegetables,   23. 
Their  young,  like  graminivora,   require  non- 
azotized  compounds  in  their  food,  23.     Their 
bile  is  formed  from  the  metamor[)hosis  of  their 
tissues,  25,  26.     The  process  of  assimilation  in 
adult  and  young  carnivora  compared,  27.   Their 
urine,  30.     The  assimilative  process  in  adult 
carnivora  less  energetic  than  in  graminivora,  31. 
They  are  destitute  of  fat,  31.     They  swallow 
less  air  with  their  food  than  graminivora,  40. 
Concretions  of  uric  acid  are   never  found  in 
them,  47.     Both  soda  and  ammonia  found  in 
their  urine,  52. 
Caseine.     One  of  the  azotized  nutritious  products 
of  vegetable  life,  22.    Abundant  in  leguminous 
plants,  22.     Identical  in  organic  composition 
with   fibrine   and  albumen,  22,   23.     Animal 
caseine   found  in  milk  and   cheese;  identical 
with  vegetable  caseine,  23.     Furnishes  blooil 
to  the  young  animal,  24.     Is  one  of  the  i»iastii: 
elements  of  nutrition,  35.     Yields  proteine,  37. 
Its  relation  to  proteine,  42.     It  contains  sul- 
phur, 42.    Potash  essential  to  its  production,  52. 
Contains  more  of  the  earth  of  bones  than  blood 
does,  24.     Its  analysis,  88. 
Cerebric  Acid.     See  Acid,  Cerebric. 
Change  of  Matter.  See  Metamorphosis  of  Tisbue* 
Chemical  Attraction.     See  AflSnity. 
Chevreul.     His  researches  on  fat,  32.     His  ana 

lysis  of  fat,  90 ;  of  cholesterine,  90. 
Chloride  of  Sodium.     See  Common  Salt 
Choleic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Choleic 
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Cholesterine.     See  Bile. 

Cholic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Cholic 

Choloidic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Choloidic. 

Chondrine.  Its  relation  to  proteine,  42.  Ana- 
lysis of  tissues  containing  it,  95. 

Chronic  Diseases.  The  action  of  inspired  oxy- 
gen is  the  cause  of  death  in  them,  17,  18. 

Chyle.  When  it  has  reached  the  thoracic  duct, 
it  is  alkaline,  and  contains  albumen  coagulable 
by  heat,  47. 

Chyme.  It  is  formed  independently  of  the  vital 
force,  by  a  chemical  transformation,  37.  The 
substance  which  causes  this  transformation  is 
derived  from  the  living  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, 37.     Chyme  is  acid,  47. 

Clothing.  Warm  clothing  is  a  substitute  for  food 
to  a  certain  extent,  16.  Want  of  clothing  ac- 
celerates the  rate  of  cooling,  and  the  respira- 
tions, and  thus  increases  the  appetite,  16. 

Cold.  Fncreases  the  appetite  by  accelerating  the 
respiration,  16.  Is  most  judiciously  employed 
as  a  remedy  in  cerebral  inflammation,  76. 

Concretions.  See  Calculus,  and  Acid,  Uric;  also 
Acid,  Lithofellic. 

Constituents,  Azotized.  Of  blood;  see  Fibrine 
and  Albumen.  Of  vegetables:  See  Fibrine, 
Vegetable;  Albumen,  Vegetable;  Caseine,  Ve- 
getable; Alkalies,  Vegetable;  and  Caffeine. 
Of  bile;  see  Acid,  Choleic,  Cholic,  and  Cho- 
loidic Of  urine:  see  Acid,  Uric;  Urea,  and 
AUantoine. 

Cooling.     See  Cold  and  Clothing. 

Couerbe.     His  analysis  of  cholesterine,  90. 

Cow.  Amount  of  carbon  expired  by  the,  14. 
Comparison  of  the  food  with  the  excretions  of 

the  cow,  86. 

Crum.     His  analysis  of  cane  sugar,  90. 

Cultivation.     Is  the  economy  of  force,  30. 

Cyamelide.  .  Its  formula,  81. 

Cyanic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Cyanic. 

Cyanide  of  Iron.     Its  remarkable  properties,  78. 

Cyanuric  Acid.     See  Acid,  Cyanuric 

D. 

Davy.     Oxygen  consumed  by  an  adult  man,  82. 

Death.  Cause  of,  in  chronic  diseases,  17,  18. 
Caused  in  old  people  by  a  slight  depression  of 
temperature,  75.     Definition  of  it,  74. 

Demargay.  His  analysis  of  choleic  acid,  choloidic 
acid,  and  taurine,  96.  Remarks  on  his  Re- 
searches on  Bile,  97. 

Denis.  His  experiments  on  the  conversion  of 
fibrine  into  albumen,  21. 

Despretz.  His  calculation  of  the  heat  developed 
in  the  combustion  of  carbon,  19. 

Diabetes  MelUtus     The  sugar  found  in  the  urine 
in  this  disease  is  grape  sugar,  and  is  derived 
from  the  starch  of  the  food,  35. 
Diastase.     Analogy  between  its  solvent  action  on 
starch,  and  that  of  the  gastric  juice  on  coagu- 
lated albumen,  38. 
Diffusion  of  Gases.     Explains  the  fact  that  nitro- 
gen is  given  out  through  the  skin  of  animals, 
40;  and  the  poisonous  action  of  feather-white 
wine,  39. 
Digestion.     Is  effected  without  the  aid  of  the  vital 
force,   by  a  metamorphosis  derived   from  the 
transformation  of  a  substance  proceeding  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  37.    The 
oxygen   introduced  with  the  saliva  assists  in 
the  process,  38.     Lactic  acid  has  no  share  in 
it,  38. 


Disease.    Theory  of,  74  et  seq.     Cause  of  deato 
in  chronic  disease,  17.     Disease  of  liver  caused 
by  excess  of  carbon  or  deficiency  ot  oxygen,  16 
Prevails  in  hot  weather,  17. 
Dog.     Amount  of  bile  secreted  by,  27.     Digestg 
the  gelatine  of  bones,  35.    His  excrements  con- 
tain only  bone  earth,  36.     Concretion  of  urate 
of  ammonia  said  to  have  been  found  by  Las- 
saigne  in  a  dog,  doubtful,  47  (note.) 
Dumas.     His   analysis  of  choleic  acid,  96;  of 
choloidic  acid,  96;  of  taurine,  ib.;  of  cholic 
acid,  97 ;  of  hippuric  acid,  98. 

E. 
Eggs.     Albumen  of  the  white  and  of  the  yolk 
identical,  37      Analysis  of  both,  93 ;  of  lining 
membrane,  95.     The  fat  of  the  yolk  may  con. 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  nervous  matter,  37. 
This  fat  contains  iron,  37. 
Elaldehyde.     See  Aldehyde. 
Elements.     Of  nutrition,  35.     Of  respiration,  35 
Empyreumatics.    They  check  transformations,  54. 

Their  action  on  ulcers,  41. 
Equilibrium.  Between  waste  and  supply  of  mat« 
ter  is  the  abstract  state  of  health,  74,  78. 
Transformations  occur  in  compounds  in  which 
tlie  chemical  forces  are  in  unstable  equili- 
brium, 37. 
EttUng.     His  analysis  of  wax,  92.     Ettling  and 

Will,  their  analysis  of  lithofellic  acid,  100. 
Excrements.  Contain  little  or  no  bile  in  man 
and  in  the  herbivora,  none  at  all  in  the  dog  and 
other  carnivora,  27.  Those  of  the  dog  are 
phosphate  of  lime,  35.  Those  of  serpents  are 
urate  of  ammonia,  24.  Those  of  birds  also 
contain  that  salt,  24.  Those  of  the  horse  and 
cow  compared  with  their  food,  86. 
Excretions.  Contain,  with  the  secretions,  the 
elemente  of  the  blood  or  of  the  tissues,  43,  44. 
Those  of  the  horse  and  cow  compared  with 
their  food,  86.     Bile  is  not  an  excretion,  26. 

F. 
FfiBces.     Analysis  of,  83. 

Fat     Theory  of  its  production  from  starch,  when 
oxygen  is  deficient,  32  et  seq.  {  from  other  sub- 
stances, 32.     The  formation  of  fat  supplies  a 
new  source  of  oxygen,  33 ;  and  produces  heat, 
33  et  seq.     Maximum  of  fat,  how  obtained,  34. 
Carnivora  have  no  fat,  31.     Fat   in  stall-fed 
animals,  33.     Occurs  in  some  diseases  in  the 
blood,  35.     Fat  in  the  women  of  the  East,  36. 
Composition  compared  with  that  of  sugar,  32. 
Analysis  of  fat,  90.     Disappears  in  starvation, 
17.     Is  an  element  of  respiration,  35. 
Fattening  of  Animals.     See  Fat. 
Featherwhite  Wine.     Its  poisonous  action,  39. 
Febrile  Paroxyism.     Definition  of,  75. 
Fehling.     His  analysis  of  metaldehyde  and  elal- 
dehyde, 92. 
Fermentation.     May  be  produced  by  any  azotized 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  40.      Is  ar- 
rested by  empyreumatics,  40.      Is  analogous  to 
digestion,  40. 
Fever.     Theory  and  definition  of,  75. 
Fibre.     Muscular.     See  Flesh. 
Fibrine.     Is  an  element  of  nutrition,  35.  Animal 
and  vegetable  fibrine  are  identical,  22.     Is  a 
compound  of  proteine,  36.     Its  relation  to  pro- 
teine, 42.     Convertible  into  albumen,  21.     Is 
derived  from  albumen  during  incubation,  37. 
Its  analysis,  87,  94.     Vegetable  fibrine,  how 
obtained,  2^ 
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Fishes.  Yield  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  59  (note.) 
Flesh.     Consists  chiefly  of  fibrine,  but,  from  the 

mixture  of  fat  and  membrane,  has  the  same 

formula  as  blood,  44.  Analysis  of  flesh,  96,  100. 

Amount  of  carbon  in  flesh  compared  with  that 

of  starch,  30,  86. 

Food.     Must  contain  both  elements  of  nutrition 
and   elements  of  respiration,   35.     Nutritious 
food,  strictly  speaking,  is  that  alone  which  is 
capable  of  forming  blood,  21.  Whether  derived 
from  animals  or  from  vegetables,  nutritious  food 
contains   proteine,   22,    37   et  seq.     Changes 
which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  organism  of 
the  carnivora,  24  et  seq.    The  food  of  the  herbi- 
vora always   contains  starch,  sugar,  &c.,   28. 
Food,  how  dissolved,  38  et  seq,     Azotized  food 
has  no  direct   influence  on  the  formation  of 
uric  acid  calculus,  45.  Effects  of  superabundant 
azotized  food.  47.     Non-azotised  food  contri- 
butes  to   the   formation  of  bile,  and   thus  to 
respiration,  47  et  seq.     Salt  must  be  added  to 
the  food  of  herbivora,  in  order  to  yield  soda  for 
the  bile,  52.     Caffeine,  &c.,  serve  as  food  for 
the  liver,  59.     The  vegetable  alkalies  may  be 
viewed  as  food  for  the  organs  which  form  the 
nervous   matter,   59.      Amount   of  food   con- 
sumed by  soldiers  in  Germany,  83.     Its  ana- 
lysis, 82.     Food  of  the  horse  and  cow  com- 
pared with  their  excretions,  86. 
Formula.     Explanation  of  their  use,  81.     How 
reduced  to  100  parts,  81.     Formulae  of  albu- 
men, fibrine,  caseine,  and  animal  tissues,  42. 
Formula  of  proteine,  41 ;  of  blood  and  flesh,  44 ; 
ot   fat,  32;  of  cholesterine,   32;  of  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  benzoic 
acid,  81  ;  of  cyamelide,  cyanic  acid,  and  cyan- 
uric acid,  81  ;  of  choleic  acid,  44;  of  choloidic 
acid  and  cholic  acid,  44;  of  gelatine,  46;  of 
hippuric  acid,  48;  of  lithofellic  acid,  49;  of 
taurine,  49 ;  of  alloxan,  49.     See  Analysis. 
Francis.     His  analysis  of  picrotoxine,  100. 
Fremy,  Lameyran  and  Fremy.  Their  analysis  of 
gas  from  the  abdomen  of  cows  after  excess  in  fresh 
food,  93.     His  researches  on  the  brain,  21,  57. 
Frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  indifferent 

animals,  15,  87. 
Fruits.     Contain  very  little  carbon,  and  hence  are 
adapted  for  food  in  hot  climates,  15. 

G. 
Gas.     Analysis  of  gas   from  abdomen  of  cows 
after  excess  in  fresh  food,  39,  93.     Analysis  of 
gas  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  executed 
criminals,  39,  93. 
Gastric  Juice.     Contains  no  solvent  but  a  sub- 
stance  in  a  state  of  metamorphosis,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  which  the  food  is  dissolved,  37.    Con- 
tains free  acid,  37.    Contains  no  lactic  acid,  38. 
In  the  dog  has  been  found  to  contain  iron,  38. 
fcee  Digestion,  Chyme,  Food. 
C-ay-Lussac  and   Thenard.      Their  analysis   of 
sUrch,  88  ;  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  of  gum,  89  ;  of 
cane  sugar,  90 ;  of  wax,  92  ;  of  oxalic  acid,  99. 
Gelatine.     Is  derived    from   proteine,  but  is  no 
ionger  a  compound  of  proteine,  and   cannot 
Jorm  blood,  42  et  seq.     May  serve  as  food  for 
tne  gelatinous  tissues,  and  thus  spare  the  sto- 
mach of  convalescents,  35,  43.     In  starvation 
tlie  gelatinous  tissues  remain  intact,  35.     Its 
relation  to  proteine,  42.     Its  formula,  46.     Its 
^  analysis,  94,  100. 
'"oebeL     His  analysis  of  gum,  89. 
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Globules  of  the  blood  are  the  carriers  of  oxygen 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  54—55.  They  con- 
tain  iron,  77  et  seq. 

Gluten.     Contains  vegetable  fibrine,  22.     Ana- 

lysis  of  it,  87. 
Gmelin.     On  the  sugar  of  bile,  47. 
Goose.     How  fattened  to  the  utmost,  34. 
Graminivora.     See  Herbivora. 
Grape-sugar.     An  element  of  respiration,  35.     U 
identical  with  starch  sugar  and  diabetic  sugar, 
29.     Its  composition,  29.     Its  analysis,  88. 
Growth,  or  increase  of  mass,  greater  in  gramini- 
vora than  in  carnivora,  31.     Depends  on  the 
blood,  21  ;  and  on  compounds  of  proteine,  37. 
See  Nutrition. 
Gum.     An  element  of  respiration,  36.     Its  com. 
position,  35.     Is  related  to  sugar  of  milk,  35. 
Its  analysis,  89. 
Guild  lach.     His  researches  on  the  formation  of 
of  wax  from  honey  of  the  bee,  91 

H. 
Hair.     Analysis  of,  95.       Its  relation  to  proteine, 

42.     Analysis  of  proteine  from  hair,  93. 
Hay.     Analysis  of,  89. 
Hepatic  Diseases.     Cause  of,  16. 
Herbivora.     'J^heir  blood  derived  from  compounds 
of  proteine  in  their  food,  23.     But  they  require 
also  for  their  support  non-azotized  substances, 
28.     These  last  assist  in  the  formation  of  their 
bile,  47  et  seq.     They  retain  the   phosphoric 
acid  of  their  food  to  form   bone  and   nervous 
matter,  31.     Their  urine  contains  very   little 
phosphoric  acid,  31.     The  energy  of  vegetative 
life  in  them  is  very  great,  31.     They  become 
fat  when  stall-fed,  31. 
Hess.     His  analysis  of  wax,  93. 
Hybemating  Animals.     Their  fkt  disappears  dur- 
ing the  winter  sleep,   17.     They   secrete   bile 
and  urine  during  the  same  period,  26. 
Hippuric  Acid.     See  Acid,  Hippuric. 
Horn.     Analysis  of,  95.     Contains  proteine  ;    its 
relation  to  proteine,  42.     Analysis  of  proteine 
from  horn,  93. 
Horse.    Amount  of  carbon  expired  by,  14.    Com- 
parison  of  his  food  with  his  excretions,    86 
Force  exerted  by  a  horse  in  mechanical  motioi 
compared  to  that  exerted  by  a  whale,  70. 
Hydricyanic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Hydrocyanic. 
Hydrogen.     By  combining  with  oxygen  contr, 
butes  to  produce  the  animal  heat,  17. 

I. 
Ice.     Is  judiciously  employed   as   a   remedy  in 

cerebral  inflammation,  76. 
Inorganic  constituents  of  albumen,  fibrine,  anJ 

caseine,  21,  41,  42. 
Jobst     His  analysis  of  theine,  101. 
Jones,   Dr.    Bence.      His   analysis   of  vegetable 
fibrine,  86;  of  vegetable  albumen,  87;  of  ve- 
getable  caseine,  87;  of  gluten,  87;  of  the  albu 
men  of  yolk  of  egg,  93,  94;  of  the  albumen  of 
brain,  94. 

Iron.  Is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  globulet 
of  the  blood,  77  et  seq.  Is  found  in  the  fat  of 
yolk  of  egg,  37.  Also  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  dog,  38.  Singular  properties  of  its  com- 
pounds, 78. 

Isomeric  Bodies,  36,  81. 

K. 
Keller.      His   researches   on   the  conversion   of 

benzoic  acid  into  hippuric  acid  in  the  human 

body,  101. 
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Kidneys.  They  separate  from  the  arterial  blood 
the  nitrogenized  compounds  destined  for  excre- 
tion, 49. 

L. 
Lactic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Lactic. 
Lavoisier.     His  calculation  of  the  amount  of  in- 
spired oxygen,  14,  81. 
Lehmann.     On  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in 

gastric  juice,  38. 
Liebig.     His  analysis  of  sugar  of  milk,  89 ;  of 
cane  sugar,  90;  of  aldehyde,  92;  of  uric  acid, 
97;  of  hippuric  acid,  98;  of  quinine,  100;  of 
morphia,  101;  of  asparagine,  101.    His  calcu- 
lation of  the  carbon  daily  expired  as  carbonic 
aciJ,    14,   82.     Table,   84.     His   remarks   on 
Demar(^ay*s  researches  on  bile,  96,  97. 
Liebig  and  Pfaff'.     Their  analysis  of  caffeine,  101. 
Liebig  and  Wohler.     Their  analysis  of  alloxan, 
9S ;  of  urea,  98  ;  of  allantoine,  98 ;  of  xanthic 
oxide,  99 ;  of  oxaluric  acid,  99 ;  of  parabanic 
acid,  39. 
Lentils.     Contain   vegetable  caseine,  22.     Ana- 
lysis of,  82,  83.     Form  part  of  the  diet  of  sol- 
diers in  Germany,  83.     Table,  85. 
Light.     Its  influence  on  vegetable  life  analogous 

to  that  of  heat  on  animal  life,  69. 
fiinie.     Phosphate  of.     See  Bones. 
Liver.     It  separates  from   the  venous  blood  the 
carbonized  constituents  destined  for  respiration, 
25.     Diseases  of  the  liver,  how  produced,  1 6. 
Accumulation  of  fat  i»i  the  liver  of  the  goose,  35. 

M. 
Maize.     Analysis  of  starch  from,  88. 
Marchand.      On  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine 
of  the  dog  when  fed  on  sugar,  26.     His  ana- 
lysis of  cholesterine,  90. 
Marcet.     His  analysis  of  gluten,  87. 
ISIartius.     His  analysis  of  guaranine,  101 
Mechanical  Effects.     See  Motion. 
Medicine.     Defirtition  of  the  objects  of,  75  et  seq^ 

Action  of  medicinal  agents,  54  ct  seq. 
Menzies.     His  calculation  of  the  amount  of  in- 
spired oxygen,  14,  81. 
Metaldehyde.     See  Aldehyde. 
Metamorphosis  of  Tissues,  36  et  seq.     In  other 

parts  of  the  volume,  passim. 
Milk.     Is  the  only  natural  product  perfectly  fitted 
to  sustain  life,  23.     Contains  caseine,  23.    Fat 
(butter),  23.     Sugar  of  milk,  23.     Earth  of 
bones,  23.     And  potash,  52. 
Morphia.     Contains  less  nitrogen  than  quinine, 

56.     Its  analysis,  101. 
Mitscherlich.     His  analysis  of  uric  acid,  96 ;  of 

hippuric  acid,  96. 
Momentum.     Of  force,  61.     Of  motion,  61. 
Motion.     Phenomena  of  motion  in  the  animal 
body,  60  et  seq.     Different  sources  of  motion, 
60.     Momentum  of  motion,  61.     Motion  pro- 
pagated by  nerves,  60.     Voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary motions  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
form  and  structure  in  living  parts,  66.    Motion 
derived  from  change  of  matter,  66  et  seq.    The 
cause  of  motion  in  the  animal  body  is  a  peculiar 
force,  69.     The  sum  of  the  efl'ects  of  motion  in 
the  hotly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  urine,  72. 
Mulberry  Calculus.     See  Calculus. 
Mulder.     Discovered  proteine,  36.      His  analysis 
of  fibrine  of  bloo<l.  87.     Of  animal  caseine,  88. 
Of  proteine,  88.     Of  fibrine,  94      Of  gelatine, 
04.     Of  chondrine,  95. 


Muscle.     See  Flesh.  * 

Muscular  Fibre.  Its  transformation  depends  on 
the  amount  of  force  expended  in   producing 

motion,  66. 

N. 

Nerves.  Are  the  conductors  of  the  vital  force, 
and  of  mechanical  effects,  66.  Effects  of  the 
disturbance  of  their  conduting  power,  68.  They 
are  not  the  source  of  animal  heat,  18. 

Nervous  Life.    Distinguished  from  vegetative,  20. 

Nervous  Matter.  Contains  albumen,  and  fatty 
matter  of  a  peculiar  kind,  21.  Vegetables  can- 
not produce  it,  23.  The  fat  of  yolk  of  egg 
probably  contributes  to  its  formation,  37.  The 
phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates,  formed  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  of  the  herbivora, 
are  retained  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  nervous 
matter,  31.  The  vegetable  alkalies  affect  the 
nervous  system,  57.  Composition  of  cerebric 
acid.  Theory  of  the  action  of  the  vegetable 
alkalies,  58. 

Nitrogen.  Essential  to  all  organized  structures, 
21.  Substances  in  the  body  which  are  destitute 
of  it  not  organized,  21.  Abounds  in  nutritious 
vegetables,  22,  Nutritious  forms  in  which  it 
occurs,  22  et  seq.  Occurs  in  all  vegetable  poi- 
sons, 56 ;  also  in  a  fiBW  substances  which  are 
neither  nutritious  nor  poisonous,  but  have  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  system,  such  as  caffeine, 
56  e/  seq. 

Nitrogenized.     See  Azotized. 

Non-Azotized.  Constituents  of  food.  See  Starch. 

Nutrition.  Depends  on  the  blood,  21.  On  Albu- 
men, fibrine,  or  caseine,  21  e/  seq.  Elements 
of  nutrition,  35.  Compounds  of  proteine  alonb 
are  nutritious,  37.  Occurs  when  the  vital  force 
is  more  powerful  than  the  opposing  chemical 
forces,  60.  Theory  of  it,  63.  Is  almost  unli- 
mited in  plants  from  the  absence  of  nerves,  64. 
Depends  on  the  momentum  of  force  in  each 
part,  68.     Depends  also  on  heat,  72. 


How 


O. 

Oats.  Amount  required  to  keep  a  horse  in  good 
condition,  29.     Analysis  of,  89. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.     Its   composition, 
related  to  benzoic  acid,  81. 

Old  Age.    Characteristics  of,  73  et  seq. 

Opj)ermann.     His  analysis  of  wax,  92. 

Organs.  The  food  of  animals  always  consist  of 
parts  of  organs,  11.  All  organs  in  the  body 
contain  nitrogen,  21.  There  must  exist  organs 
for  the  production  of  nervous  matter,  59  ;  and 
the  vegetable  alkalies  may  be  viewed  as  foo<l 
for  these  organs,  59. 

Organized  Tissues.  All  contain  nitrogen,  21. 
All  such  as  are  destined  for  effecting  the  change 
of  matter  are  full  of  small  vessels,  67.  Their 
composition,  42.  The  gelatinous  and  cellular 
tissues,  and  the  uterus,  not  being  destined  for 
that  purpose,  are  differently  constructed,  67. 
Waste  of  organized  tissues  rapid  in  carnivora, 
30. 

Origin.  Of  animal  heat,  15,  18.  Of  fat,  31  el 
seq.  Of  the  nitrogen  exhaled  from  the  lungs, 
39  et  seq.  Of  gelatine,  42  et  seq,,  48.  Of 
uric  acid  and  urea,  44  et  seq.  Of  bile,  44,  47, 
48  et  seq.  Of  hippuric  acid,  48,  101.  Of  the 
chief  secretions  and  excretions,  49.  Of  the 
soda  of  the  bile,  52  et  seq.  Of  the  nitrogen  in 
bile,  53.   Of  nervous  matter,  57  et  ««7. 

Ortigosa.    His  analysis  of  starch,  88 
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Oxalic  Acid.  A  product,  along  with  urea,  of  the 
partial  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  occurring  in 
the  form  of  mulberry  calculus,  45.  Its  analysis, 
99. 

Oxygen.     Amount  consumed  by  man   daily,  14, 
80.     Amount  consumed  daily  in  oxidizing  car- 
bon by  the  horse  and  cow,  14.   The  absorption 
of  oxygen  characterizes  animal  life,  11.     The 
action  of  oxygen  is  the  cause  of  death  in  star- 
vation and  in  chronic  diseases,  17 — 18.     The 
amount  of  oxygen  inspired  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, dryness,  and  density  of  the  air,  15. 
Is  carried  by  arterial  blood  to  all  parts   of  the 
body,  54.     Fat  differs  from  sugar  and  starch 
only  in    the   amount   of  oxygen,  32.     It   also 
contains  less  oxygen  than  albumen,  fibrine,  &c., 
32.     The  formation  of  fat  depends  on  a  defi- 
ciency of  oxygen,  33  et  seq,  ,•  and  helps  to  sup- 
ply this   deficiency,  33.     Oxygen   essential   to 
digestion,  38.     Relation  of  oxygen  to  some  of 
the  tissues  formed  from  proteine,  42.     Oxygen 
and  water,  added  to  blood  or  to  flesh,  yield  "the 
elements  of  bile  and  of  urine,  44.     Action  of 
oxygen  on  uric  acid,  44,  45  :  on  hippuric  acid, 
31,45;  on  blood,  45;   on  proteine,  with  uric 
acid,  48  ;  on  proteine  and  starch,  with  water,  49  ; 
on  choleic  acid,  49  ;  on  proteine,  with  water, 
49.    By  depriving  starch  of  oxygen  and  water', 
choloidic  acid   may   be  formed,  51.     Oxygen 
is  essential  to  the  change  of  matter.  55.     Its 
action  on  the  azotized  constituents   of  plants 
when  separated,  64.    Its  action  on  the  muscular 
fibre  essential  to  the  production  of  force,  66,  67. 
Oxygen  is  absorbed  by  hybernating  animals,  7l! 
Is  the  cause  of  the  waste  of  matter,  72 ;  and 
of  animal  heat,  72,  74.     Blood-letting  acis  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  acts 
on  the  body,  75.    Its  absorption  is  the  cause  of 
the  change  of  colour   from  venous  to  arterial 
blood,  77.    The  globules  probably  contain  oxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  in  venous  blood,  peroxide  in 
arterial,  78   et  seq.     All   parts   of  the   arterial 
blood  contain  oxygen,  55,  77,  79. 

P. 
Pears.     Analysis  of  starch  from  unripe,  88. 
Peas.     Form  part  of  the  diet  of  soldiers  in  Ger- 
many, 83,  85.     Abound  in  vegetable  caseine, 
22.      Analysis  of  peas,  83  ;    of  starch  from 
peas,  88. 

Pepys  and  Allen.  Their  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  inspired  oxygen,  82. 

Peroxide  of  Iron.  Probably  exists  in  arterial 
blood,  78  et  seq, 

i*fluger.  His  analysis  of  the  gas  obtained  by 
puncture  from  the  abdomen  of  cattle  after  ex- 
cess in  green  food,  93. 

Phenomena  of  motion  in  the  animal  body,  60 
et  seq. 

Phosphates.    See  Bones. 

Phof^phoric  Acid.   See  Acid,  Phosphorc. 

Phosphorus.  Exists  in  albumen  and  hbrine,  21, 
23,42.  It  is  not  known  in  what  form,  41  et 
seq.  Is  an  essential  constituent  of  nervous  mat- 
ter, 57,59. 

Phosphurettcd  Hydrogen.  Occurs  among  thfi  pro- 
ducts of  the  putrefaction  of  fishes,  59. 

Picrotoxine.  Contains  nitrogen,  56  (note,)  Its 
analysis,  100.  ' 

Plants.  Distinguished  from  animals  by  fixing 
carbon  and  giving  out  oxygen,  11,  64;  by  the 
want  of  nerves  and  of  locomotive  powers,  11. 


Their  capacity  of  growth  almost  unlimilcd.  64. 
Cause  of  death  in  plants,  64. 
Playfair,  Dr.  L.  His  formula  for  blood,  38.  Hig 
analysis  of  fseces,  of  peas,  of  lentils,  of  beans, 
82 ;  of  flesh  and  of  blood,  96 ;  of  roasted  flesh. 
100.  ' 

Poisons,  Vegetable.  Always  contain  nitrogen, 
55  ei  seq.  Different  kinds  of  poisons,  54.' 
Theory  of  the  action  of  prussic  acid  and  suK 
phuretted  hydrogen,  80. 

Polymeric  Bodies,  36. 

Potash.     Essential  to  the  production  of  caseine  oi 

milk,  62. 
Potatoes.  Amount  of  carbon  in,  83.  They  form 
part  of  the  diet  of  soldiers  in  Germany,  83. 
Analysis  of,  83 ;  of  starch  from,  83  ;  of  sola- 
nine  from  the  buds  of  germinating  potatoes,  100. 
Prevost  and   Dumas.    On,  the  frequency  of  the 

pulse  and  respirations,  86. 
Products.     Of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues  found 
in  the  bile   and  urine,  43.    Of  the   action   of 
muriatic  acid  on   bile,  44.     Of  the   action  of 
potash  on  bile,  44.     Of  the  action  of  water  and 
oxygen  on  blood  or  fibre,  44.     Of  the  oxidation 
of  uric  acid,  45.     Of  the  oxidation  of  blood,  45 
Of  the  action  of  water  on  proteine,  46.    Of  the 
action  of  urea  on  lactic  and  benzoic  acids,  48 
Of   oxygen  and  uric  acid  on  proteine,  48.     Of 
oxygen  on   starch  and  hippuric  acid,  48.    Of     . 
oxygen  and  water  on  proteine  and  starch,  49 
Of  oxygen  and  water  on  proteine  when  soda  is 
absent,  49.     Of  the  separation  of  oxygen  from 
starch,  50.    Of  the  action  of  water  on  urea.  51. 
Of  the  action  of  water  and  oxygen  on  caffeine 
or  theine,  asparagine,  and  theobromine,  66. 
Proteine.     Discovered    by  Mulder,  36.     Its  com- 
position,  36.    Produced  alone  by  vegetables,  37. 
Is  the  source  of  all  the  organic  azotized  consti- 
tuents of  the  body,  37.     Its  formula,  41.     Its 
relation  to  fibrine,  albumen,  caseine,  and  all  the 
animal  tissues,  42.     Gelatine  no  longer  yield* 
it,  although  formed  from  it,  43.     Its  relation  to 
bile  and  urine,  44.     Its  relation   to  allantoine 
and  choloidic  acid,  46  ;  to  gelatine,  46  ;  to  hip- 
puric acid,  48 ;  to  the  chief  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, 48,  49;  to  flit,  49      Analysis  of  pro- 
teine from  the  crystalline  lens,  from  albumen, 
from  fibrine,  from  hair,  from  horn,  from  vegeta- 
ble albumen  and  fibrine,  from  cheese,  92. 
Prout.     His  analysis  of  starch,  88  ;  of  grape  su- 
gar from  honey,  88  ;  of  sugar  of  milk,  88;  of 
cane  sugar,  89  ;  of  urea,  90.    His  discovery  of 
free  muriatic  acid  in  the  ga.stric  juice,  38.    On 
the  effect  of  fat  food  on  the  urine,  45. 
Prussic  Acid.     See  Acid,  Hydrocyanic. 
Pulmonary  Diseases.     AriSe  from  excess  of  oxy- 

gen,  16.  Prevail  in  winter,  17. 
Pulse.  Its  frequency  in  different  animals,  86. 
Putrefaction.  Is  a  process  of  transformation,  37. 
Membranes  very  liable  to  it,  38.  Effects  of  the 
putrefaction  of  green  food  in  the  stomach  of 
animals,  39.  Is  analogous  to  digestion,  40. 
Putrefying  animal  matters  cause  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar,  40.  Is  checked  by  empyreuma. 
tics,  41,  54. 

Q. 

Quinine.     Contains  nitrogen,  56.     Its  analysig. 
100.  ^ 

R. 

Regnault.     His  analysis  of  morphia,  101. 
Reproduction  of  Tissues.     See  Nutrition. 
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Reproduction  of  the  Species,  20. 

Rhenish  Wines.  Contain  so  much  tartar,  that 
their  use  prevents  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
calculus,  49. 

Respiration.  Theory  of,  77  et  seq.  Its  connexion 
with  the  food  and  with  animal  heat,  14  e/  seq. 

S. 

Salt,  Common.  Essential  to  the  formation  of 
bile  in  the  herbivora,  and  to  that  of  gastric  juice, 
52  et  seq* 

Saussure,  De.  His  analysis  of  grape  sugar  and 
of  starch  sugar,  88,  of  wax,  92. 

Scherer,  Dr.  .Jos.  His  analysis  of  albumen  from 
serum  of  blood,  87,  of  fibrine  of  blood,  87, 
of  vegetable  fibrine,  87,  of  vegetable  caseine,  88, 
of  animal  caseine,  88,  of  proteine  from  differ- 
ent sources,  92,  of  albumen  from  white  of  egg, 
92,  of  albumen  from  different  sources,  94,  of 
fibrine,  94,  of  gelatine  from  different  sources, 

94,  of  tissues  containing  chondrine,  95,  of  the 
tunica  media  of  arteries,  95,  of  horny  tissues, 

95,  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  egg,  95,  of 
feathers,  95,  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  oculi, 
95.     Results  of  his  researches,  42. 

Secretions.     See  Bile  and  Urine. 

Seguin.  His  calculation  of  the  amount  of  inspired 

oxygen,  80. 
Serpents.     Their  excrements  consist  of  urate  of 
ammonia,  24.     The   process  of   digestion    in 
them,  24. 
Sleep,  Theory  of,  68.   Amount  of  sleep  necessary 
for  the  adult,  the  infant,  and  the  old  man,  73  ct 
seq.     Induced  by  alcohol  or  wine,  71. 
Soda.     Essential  to  blooil  and  bile,  and  derived 

from  common  salt,  76  et  seq. 
Sodium,  Chloride  of.     See  Salt. 
Solanine.  Contains  nitrogen,  56.  Its  analysis,  100. 
Starch.     Exists  in  the  food  of  the  herbivora,  28. 
Is  convertible  into  sugar,  28,  29.     Its  relation 
to  gum  and  sugar,  29.     Its  function  in  food,  29 
et  seq.     Amount  of  carbon  in  starch  compared 
with  that  in  flesh,  30.     Its  composition  com- 
pared with  that  of  fat,  32,  33.     Is  the   source 
of  diabetic  sugar,  35.     Is  an  element  of  respi- 
ration, 35.     Dissolved  by  diastase,  38.     Its  re- 
lation to  choleic  acid,  48.     Its  relation    to  the 
principal  secretions  and  excretions,  49,  to  cho- 
loidic  acid,  51,  to  bile,  51,  52,  53.    Its  analysis 
from  fifteen  different  plants,  88. 
Starvation.  Process  of,  17.  Cause  of  death  in,  17. 
Strecker.     His  analysis  of  starch  from  twelve  dif- 
ferent plants,  88. 
Sugar.     Analysis  of  grape-sugar,  88,  of  sugar  of 
milk,  89,  of  cane  sugar,  90.     Is  an  element  of 
respiration,  35. 
Sulphur.  Exists  in  albumen,  and  caseine,  21,  42. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.     Theory  of  lis   poison- 
us  action,  80. 

)huric  Acid.     See  Acid,  Sulphuric 
ply  of  matter.     See  iNutrition. 
ply  and  Waste.     Equilibrium  between  them 
•nstitutes  the  abstract  state  of  health,  74,  75. 
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PREFACE. 


The  letters  contained  in  this  little  Volume  embrace  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  of  the  science  of  Chemistry,  in  their  application  to  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Physiology,  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Some  of  them  treat  of 
subjects  which  have  already  been,  or  will  hereafter  be,  more  fully  discussed  in 
my  larger  works.  They  were  intended  to  be  mere  sketches,  and  were  written 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  exciting  the  attention  of  governments,  and  an  en- 
lightened public,  to  the  necessity  of  establishing "  Schools  of  chemistry,  and 
of  promoting,  by  every  means,  the  study  of  a  science  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  arts,  pursuits,  and  social  well-being  of  modern  civilized  nations. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  scruple  to  avow  the  conviction,  that  ere  long, 
a  knowledge  of  the  principal  truth  of  Chemistry  will  be  expected  in  every 
educated  man,  and  that  it  will  be  as  necessary  to  the  Statesman  and  Political 
Economist,  and  the  Practical  Agriculturist,  as  it  is  already  indispensable  to 
the  Physician  and  the  Manufacturer. 

In  Germany,  such  of  these  Letters  as  have  been  already  published,  have 
not  failed  to  produce  some  of  the  results  anticipated.  New  professorships 
have  been  established  in  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Wurtzburg,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  application  of  chemical  truths  to  the  prac- 
tical arts  of  life,  and  of  following  up  the  new  line  of  investigation  and  re- 
search— the  bearing  of  Chemistry  upon  Physiology,  Medicine,  and  Agricul- 
ture,— which  may  be  said  to  be  only  just  begun. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Ernest  Dieffenbach,  one  of  my  first  pupils,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Natural  History,  and 
Medicine,  suggested  to  me  that  a  collection  of  these  Letters  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  English  public,  which  has  so  favorably  received  my  former  works. 

I  readily  acquiesced  in  the  publication  of  an  English  edition,  and  undertook 
to  write  a  few  additional  Letters,  which  should  embrace  some  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at,  in  my  recent  investigations,  in  connexion  with  the  application 
of  chemical  science  to  the  physiology  of  plants  and  agriculture. 

My  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Gardner,  has  had  the  kindness  to  revise  the  manu- 
script and  the  proof-sheets  for  publication,  for  which  I  cannot  refrain  expressing 
my  best  thanks. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  hope,  that  this  little  offering  may  serve  to 
make  new  friends  to  our  beautiful  and  useful  science,  and  be  a  remembrancer 
to  those  old  friends  who  have,  for  many  years  past,  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
all  my  labors. 


JUSTUS  LIEBIG. 


Giessen,  August,  1852, 
(2) 
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LETTER  I. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

The  influence  which  the  science  of  chemistry  exercises  upon  human  industry, 
agriculture,  and  commerce ;  upon  physiology,  medicine,  and  other  sciences,  is  now 
80  interesting  a  topic  of  conversatiuii  every  where,  that  it  may  be  no  unacceptable 
present  to  you,  if  I  trace  in  a  few  familiar  letters,  some  of  the  relations  it  bears  to 
these  various  sciences,  and  exhibit  for  you  its  actual  effects  upon  the  present  social 
condition  of  mankind. 

In  speakin*;  of  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  its  rise  and  progress ;  I  shall  need 
no  apolo<2:y,  if,  as  a  preliminary  step,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  implements  which 
the  chemist  employs — the  means  which  are  indispensable  to  his  labors  and  to  his 
success. 

These  consist,  generally,  of  materials  furnished  to  us  by  nature,  endowed  with 
many  most  remarkable  properties  fitting  them  for  our  purposes.  If  one  of  them  is 
a  production  of  art,  yet  its  adaptation  to  the  use  of  mankind — the  qualities  which 
render  it  available  to  us — must  be  referred  to  the  same  source  as  those  derived 
immediately  from  nature. 

Cork,  platinum,  glass,  and  caoutchouc,  are  the  substances  to  which  I  allude, 
and  which  minister  so  essentially  to  modern  chemical  investigations.  Without 
them,  indeed, we  might  have  made  some  progress,  but  it  would  have  been  slow ; 
vre  might  have  accomplished  much,  but  it  would  have  been  far  less  than  has  been 
done  with  their  aid.  Some  persons,  by  the  employment  of  expensive  substitutes, 
might  have  successfully  pursued  the  science ;  but  incalculably  fewer  minds  would 
have  been  engaged  in  its  advancement.  These  materials  have  only  been  duly 
appreciated  and  fully  adopted  within  a  very  recent  period.  In  the  time  of  Lavoisier, 
the  rich  alone  could  make  chemical  researches  ;  the  necessary  apparatus  could  only 
be  procured  at  a  very  great  expense. 

And  first,  of  glass.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  most  of  the  properties  of  this 
curious  substance — its  transparency,  hardness,  destitution  of  color,  and  stability 
under  ordinarv  circumstances.  To  these  obvious  qualities  we  may  add  those 
which  especially  adapt  it  to  the  use  uf  the  chemist,  namely,  that  it  is  unaffected 
by  most  acids  or  other  fluids  contained  within  it.  At  certain  temperatures  it 
becomes  more  ductile  and  plastic  than  wax,  and  may  be  made  to  assume  in  our 
hands,  before  the  flame  of  a  common  lamp,  the  form  of  every  vessel  we  need 
to  contain  our  materials,  and  of  every  apparatus  required  to  pursue  our  ex- 
poiimeuts. 
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Then,  how  admirable  and  valuable  are  the  properties  of  cork  I  How  little  do 
men  reflect  upon  the  inestimable  worth  of  so  common  a  substance !  IIow  few 
rightly  esteem  the  importance  of  it  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  moral 
aavancement  of  mankind  I  There  is  no  production  of  nature  or  art  equally  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  the  chemist  applies  it.  Cork  consists  of  a  soft,  highly 
elastic  substance,  as  a  basis,  having  diflfused  throughout  a  matter  with  properties 
resembling  wax,  tallow,  and  resin,  yet  dissimilar  to  all  of  these,  and  termed 
svberin.  This  renders  it  perfectly  impermeable  to  fluids,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
oven  to  gases.  It  is  thus  the  fittest  material  we  possess  for  closing  our  bottles, 
and  retaining  their  contents.  By  its  means,  and  with  the  aid  of  caoutchouc,  we 
connect  our  vessels  and  tubes  of  glass,  and  construct  the  most  complicated  appa- 
ratus. We  form  joints  and  links  of  connexion,  adapt  large  apertures  to  small,  and 
thus  dispense  altogether  with  the  aid  of  the  brass-founder  and  the  mechanist.  Thus 
the  implements  of  the  chemist  are  cheaply  and  easily  procured,  immediately 
aaapted  to  any  purpose,  and  readily  repaired  or  altered. 

Again ;  in  investigating  the  composition  of  solid  bodies — of  minerals — we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  bringing  them  into  a  liquid  state,  either  by  solution  or 
fusion.  Now  vessels  of  glass,  of  porcelain,  and  of  all  non-metallic  substances,  are 
destroyed  by  the  means  we  employ  for  that  purpose — are  acted  upon  by  many 
acids,  by  alkalies,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Crucibles  of  gold  and  silver  would 
melt  at  high  temperatures.  But  we  have  a  combination  of  all  the  qualities  we  can 
desire,  in  platinum.  This  metal  was  only  first  adapted  to  these  uses  about  fifty 
years  since.  It  is  cheaper  than  gold,  harder  and  more  durable  than  silver,  infusible 
at  all  temperatures  of  our  furnaces,  and  is  left  intact  by  acids  and  alkaline 
carbonates.  Platinum  unites  all  the  valuable  properties  of  gold  and  of  porcelain, 
resisting  the  action  of  heat,  and  of  almost  all  chemical  agents. 

As  no  mineral  analysis  could  be  made  perfectly  withoHt  platinum  vessels,  had  we 
not  possessed  this  metal,  the  composition  of  minerals  would  have  yet  remained 
unknown  ;  without  cork  and  caoutchouc  we  should  have  required  the  costly  aid  of 
the  mechanician  at  every  step.  Even  without  the  latter  of  these  adjuncts,  our  in- 
struments would  have  been  far  more  costly  and  fragile.  Possessing  all  these  gitu 
of  nature,  we  economize  incalculably  our  time — to  us  more  precious  than  money  1 

Such  are  our  instruments.  An  equal  improvement  has  been  accomplished  in 
our  laboratory.  This  is  no  longer  the  damp,  cold,  fire-proof  vault  of  the  metallur- 
gist, nor  the  manufactory  of  the  druggist,  fitted  up  with  stills  and  retorts.  On  the 
contrary,  a  light,  warm,  comfortable  room,  where  beautifully  constructed  lamps 
supply  the  place  of  furnaces,  and  the  pure  and  odorous  flame  of  gas,  or  of  spirits 
of  wine,  supersedes  coal  and  other  fuel,  and  gives  us  all  the  fire  we  need ;  where 
health-  is  not  invaded,  nor  the  free  exercise  of  thought  impeded;  there  we  pursue 
our  inquiries,  and  interrogate  nature  to  reveal  her  secrets. 

To  these  simple  means  must  be  added  the  balance^  and  then  we  possess  every 
thing  which  is  required  for  the  most  extensive  researches. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy,  is,  that  one  weighs^  the  other  measures.  The  natural  philosopher 
has  applied  his  measures  to  nature  for  many  centuries,  but  only  for  fifty  years 
have  we  attempted  to  advance  our  philosophy  by  wei<jkin(j. 

For  all  great  discoveries  chemists  are  indebted  to  the  balance — that  incomparable 
instrument  which  gives  permanence  to  every  observation,  dispels  all  ambiguity, 
establishes  truth,  detects  error,  and  guides  us  in  the  true  path  of  inductive  science. 
The  balance,  once  adopted  as  a  means  of  investigating  nature,  put  an  end  to 
the  school  of  Aristotle  in  physics.  The  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  by  mere 
fanciful  speculations,  gave  place  to  a  true  natural  philosophy.  Fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  elements.  Three  of  them  could  hence- 
forth be  considered  only  as  significative  of  the  forms  in  which  all  matter  exists. 
Every  thing  with  which  we  are  conversant  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  is  solid, 
liquid,  or  aeriform  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  elementary  nature  of  air,  earth,  and 
water,  so  universally  held,  was  now  discovered  to  belong  to  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Fire  was  found  to  be  but  the  visible  and  perceptible  indication  of  changes 
proceeding  within  the  so-called  elements. 

Lavoisier  investigated  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water,  and 
studied  the  many  wonderful  offices  performed  by  an  element  common  to  both  in  the 
scheme  of  nature,  namely,  oxygen :  and  he  discovered  many  of  the  properties  of 
this  elementary  gas. 

After  his  time,  the  principal  problem  of  chemical  philosophers  was  to  determine 
the  composition  of  the  solid  matters  composing  the  earth.  To  the  eighteen  metals 
previously  known,  were  soon  added,  twenty-four  discovered  to  be  constituents  of 
minerals.     The  great  mass  of  the  earth  was  shown  to  be  composed  of  metals  in 
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combination  with  oxygen,  to  which  they  are  united  in  one,  two,  or  more  definite 
and  unalterable  proportions,  forming  compounds  which  are  termed  metallic  oxides, 
and  these  again,  combined  with  oxides  of  other  bodies,  essentially  different  to 
metals,  namely,  carbon,  and  silicium.  If  to  these  we  add  certain  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  metals,  in  which  the  sulphur  takes  the  place  of  oxygen,  and  forms 
Bulphurets,  and  one  other  body — common  salt — (which  is  a  compound  of  sodium 
and  chlorine,)  we  have  every  substance  which  exists  in  a  solid  form  upon  our  globe 
in  any  very  considerable  mass.  Other  compounds,  innumerably  various,  are  found 
only  in  small  scattered  quantities. 

The  chemist,  however,  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  separation  of  minerals 
into  their  component  elements,  i.  c,  their  analysis ;  but  he  sought  by  synthesis 
(i.  e.y  by  combining  the  separate  elements  and  forming  substances  similar  to  those 
constructed  by  nature),  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  processes  and  the  correctness 
of  his  conclusions.  Thus  he  formed,  for  instance,  pumice-stone,  feld-spar,  mica, 
iron  pyrites,  &c.,  artificially. 

But  of  all  the  achievements  of  inorganic  chemistry  the  artificial  formation  of 
lapis  lazuli  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  conclusive.  This  mineral,  as 
presented  to  us  by  nature,  is  calculated  powerfully  to  arrest  our  attention  by  its 
beautiful  azure-blue  color,  its  remaining  unchanged  by  exposure  to  air  or  to  fire, 
and  furnishing  us  with  a  most  valuable  pigment.  Ultramarine,  more  precious  than 
gold ! 

The  analysis  of  lapis  lazuli  represented  it  to  be  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  soda,  three  colorless  bodies,  with  sulphur  and  a  trace  of  iron.  Nothing  could 
be  discovered  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  pigment,  nothing  to  which  its  blue  color  could 
be  referred,  the  cause  of  which  was  searched  for  in  vain.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  supposed  that  the  analyst  was  here  altogether  at  fault,  and  that  at  any  rate 
its  artificial  production  must  be  impossible.  Nevertheless,  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  simply  by  combining  in  the  proper  proportions,  as  determined  by 
analysis,  silica,  alumina,  soda,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Thousands  of  pounds  weight  are 
now  manufactured  from  these  ingredients,  and  this  artificial  ultramarine  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  natural,  while  for  the  price  of  a  single  ounce  of  the  latter  we 
may  obtain  many  pounds  of  the  former. 

With  the  production  of  artificial  lapis  lazuli,  the  formation  of  mineral  bodies 
by  synthesis  ceased  to  be  a  scientific  problem  to  the  chemist ;  he  has  no  longer 
sufficient  interest  in  it  to  pursue  the  subject.  He  may  now  be  satisfied  that  ana- 
lysis will  reveal  to  him  the  true  constitution  of  minerals.  But  to  the  mineralogist 
and  geologist  it  is  still  in  a  great  measure  an  unexplored  field,  offering  inquiries 
of  the  hignest  interest  and  importance  to  their  pursuits. 

After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  constituent  elements  of  all  the  substances 
within  our  reach,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  these  elements,  the  remarkable 
transmutations  to  which  bodies  are  subject  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  powers 
of  plants  and  animals,  became  the  principal  object  of  chemical  investigations,  and 
the  highest  point  of  interest.  A  new  science,  inexhaustible  as  life  itself,  is  here 
presented  us,  standing  upon  the  sound  and  solid  foundation  of  a  well  established 
inorganic  chemistry.  Thus  the  progress  of  science  is,  like  the  development  of 
nature's  works,  gradual  and  expansive.  After  the  buds  and  branches  spring  forth 
the  leaves  and  blossoms,  after  the  blossoms  the  fruit. 

Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  animals  and  vegetables,  endeavors  jointly  with 
physiology  to  enlighten  us  respecting  the  mysterious  processes  and  sources  of 
organic  life. 
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LETTER   II. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

In  my  former  letter  I  reminded  you  that  three  of  the  supposed  elements  of 
the  ancients  represent  the  forms  or  state  in  which  all  the  ponderable  matter  of  our 
globe  exists  ;  I  would  now  observe,  that  no  substance  possesses  absolutely  any  one 
of  those  conditions ;  that  modern  chemistry  recognises  nothing  unchangeably  solid, 
liquid,  or  aeriform :  means  have  been  devised  for  effecting  a  change  of  state  in 
almost  every  known  substance.  Platinum,  alumina,  and  rock  crystal,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  liquefied  by  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces,  but  they  melt  like 
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wax  before  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
twenty-eight  gaseous  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  twenty-five  may  be 
reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  and  one  into  a  solid.  Probably,  ere  long,  similar  changea 
of  condition  will  be  extended  to  every  form  of  matter. 

Theic  are  many  things  relating  to  this  condensation  of  the  gases  worthy  of 
your  attention.  Most  aeriform  bodies,  when  subjected  to  compression,  are  made 
to  occupy  a  space  which  diminishes  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  com- 
pressing force.  Very  generally,  under  a  force  double  or  triple  of  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  they  become  one  half  or  one  third  their  former  volume.  This 
was  a  long  time  considered  to  be  a  law,  and  known  as  the  law  of  Marriotte  ;  but  a 
more  accurate  study  of  the  subject  has  demonstrated  that  this  law  is  by  no  means 
of  general  application.  The  volume  of  certain  gases  does  not  decrease  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  the  force  used  to  compress  them,  but  in  some,  a  diminution  of 
their  bulk  takes  place  in  a  Jar  greater  degree  as  the  pressure  increases. 

Again,  if  ammoniacal  gas  is  reduced  by  a  compressing  force  to  one  sixth  of 
its  volume,  or  carbonic  acid  is  reduced  to  one  thirty-sixth,  a  portion  of  them  loses 
entirely  the  form  of  a  gas,  find  becomes  a  liquid,  which,  when  the  pressure  is 
withdrawn,  assumes  again  in  an  instant  its  gaseous  state — another  deviation  from 
the  law  of  Marriotte. 

Our  process  for  reducing  gases  into  fluids  is  of  admirable  simplicity.  A  simple 
bent  tube,  or  a  reduction  of  temperature  by  artificial  means,  have  superseded  the 
powerful  compressing  machines  of  the  early  experimenters. 

The  cyanuret  of  mercury,  when  heated  in  an  open  glass  tube,  is  resolved  into 
cyanogen  gas  and  metallic  mercury  ;  if  this  substance  is  heated  in  a  tube  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  the  decomposition  occurs  as  before,  but  the  gas,  unable  to  escape,  and 
shut  up  in  a  space  several  hundred  times  smaller  than  it  would  occupy  as  gas 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  becomes  a  fluid  in  that  part  of  the  tube 
which  is  kept  cool. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  limestone  in  an  open  vessel,  carbonic  acid 
escapes  with  effervescence  as  a  gas  ;  but  if  the  decomposition  is  effected  in  a  strong, 
close,  and  suitable  vessel  of  iron,  we  obtain  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  liquid. 
In  this  manner  it  may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  even  many  pounds 
weight.  Carbonic  acid  is  separated  from  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  combined  as 
a  fluid  under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres. 

The  curious  properties  of  fluid  carbonic  acid  are  now  generally  known.  When 
a  small  quantity  is  permitted  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  it  jissumes  its  gaseous 
state  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  deprives  the  remaining  fluid  of  caloric  so 
rapidly  that  it  congeals  into  a  "white  crystalline  mass  like  snow :  at  first,  it  was 
indeed  thought  to  be  really  snow,  but  upon  examination  it  proved  to  be  pure  frozen 
carbonic  acid.  This  solid,  contrary  to  expectation,  exercises  only  a  feeble  pressure 
upon  the  surrounding  medium.  The  fluid  acid  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  rushes  at 
once,  when  opened,  into  a  gaseous  state,  with  an  explosion  which  shatters  the  tube 
into  fragments  ;  but  solid  carbonic  acid  can  be  handled  without  producing  any 
other  effect  than  a  feeling  of  intense  cold.  The  particles  of  the  carbonic  acid  being 
so  closely  approximated  in  the  solid,  the  whole  force  of  cohesive  attraction  (which 
in  the  fluid  is  weak)  becomes  exerted,  and  opposes  its  tendency  to  assume  its 
gaseous  state ;  but  as  it  receives  heat  from  surrounding  bodies,  it  passes  into  gas 
gradually  and  without  violence.  The  transition  of  solid  carbonic  acid  into  gas 
deprives  all  around  it  of  caloric  so  rapidly  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  a  degree 
of  cold  is  produced  immeasurably  great,  the  greatest  indeed  known.  Ten,  twenty, 
or  more  pounds  weight  of  mercury,  brought  into  contact  with  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  solid  carbonic  acid,  become  in  a  few  moments  firm  and  malleable.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accomplished  without  considera))le  danger.  A  melancholy  accident 
occurred  at  Paris,  which  will  probably  prevent  for  the  future  the  formation  of 
solid  carbonic  acid  in  these  large  quantities,  and  deprive  the  next  generation  of 
the  gratification  of  witnessing  these  curious  experiments.  Just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lecture  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  an  iron 
cylinder,  two  feet  and  a  half  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  in  which  carbonic  acid 
had  been  developed  for  experiment  before  the  class,  ])urst,  and  its  fragments  were 
scattered  about  with  the  most  tremendous  force ;  it  cut  off*  both  the  legs  of  the 
assistant  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  vessel,  formed  of  the  strongest  cast  iron, 
and  shaped  like  a  cannon,  had  often  been  employed  to  exhibit  experiments  in  the 
presence  of  the  students.  We  can  scarcely  think,  without  shuddering,  of  the 
dreadful  calamity  such  an  explosion  would  have  occasioned  in  a  hall  filled  with 
spectators. 

When  we  had  ascertained  the  fact  of  gases  becoming  fluid  under  the  influence 
of  cold  or  pressure,  a  curious  property  possessed  by  charcoal,  that  of  absorbing 


gas  to  the  extent  of  many  times  its  volume, — ten,  twenty,  or  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  ammoniacal  gas  or  muriatic  acid  gas,  eighty  or  ninety  fold — which  had  been 
long  known,  no  longer  remained  a  mystery.  Some  gases  are  absorbed  and  con- 
densed within  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  into  a  space  several  hundred  times  smaller 
than  they  before  occupied ;  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  they  there  become  fluid,  or 
assume  a  solid  state.  As  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  chemical  action  here  sup- 
plants mechanical  forces.  Adhesion  or  heterogeneous  attraction,  as  it  is  termed,  ac- 
quired by  this  discovery  a  more  extended  meaning;  it  had  never  before  been 
thought  of  as  a  cause  of  change  of  state  in  matter ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that  a  gas 
adheres  to  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  by  the  same  force  which  condenses  it  into  a 
liquid. 

The  smallest  amount  of  a  gas — atmospheric  air  for  instance — can  be  compressed 
into  a  space  a  thousand  times  smaller  by  mere  mechanical  pressure,  and  'then  its 
bulk  must  be  to  the  least  measurable  surface  of  a  solid  body,  as  a  grain  of  sand 
to  a  mountain.  By  the  mere  effect  of  mass — the  force  of  gravity — gaseous  mole- 
cules are  attracted  by  solids  and  adhere  to  their  surfaces ;  and  when  to  this  physical 
force  is  added  the  feeblest  chemical  affinity,  the  liquefiable  gases  cannot  retain  their 
gaseous  state.  The  amount  of  air  condensed  by  these  forces  upon  a  square  inch 
of  surface  is  certainly  not  measurable  ;  but  when  a  solid  body,  presenting  several 
hundred  square  feet  of  surface  within  the  space  of  a  cubic  inch,  is  brought  into 
a  limited  volume  of  gas,  we  may  understand  why  that  volume  is  diminished, 
why  all  gases  without  exception  are  absorbed.  A  cubic  inch  of  charcoal  must 
have,  at  the  lowest  computation,  a  surface  of  one  hundred  square  feet.  This 
property  of  absorbing  gases  varies  with  different  kinds  of  charcoal :  it  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  degree  by  those  containing  the  most  pores,  that  is,  where  the 
pores  are  finer ;  and  in  a  lower  degree  in  the  more  spongy  kinds,  that  is,  whore 
the  pores  are  larger. 

^  In  this  manner  every  porous  body — rocks,  stones,  the  clods  of  the  fields,  &c. — im- 
bibe air,  and  therefore  oxygen ;  the  smallest  solid  molecule  is  thus  surrounded  by 
its  own  atmosphere  of  condensed  oxygen  ;  and  if  in  their  vicinity  other  bodies 
exist  which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  a  combination  is  effected.  When,  for  in- 
stance, carbon  and  hydrogen  are  thus  present,  they  are  converted  into  nourishment 
for  vegetables — into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  development  of  heat  when 
air  is  imbibed,  and  the  production  of  steam  when  the  earth  is  moistened  by 
rain,  are  acknowledged  to  be  consequences  of  this  condensation  by  the  action  of 
surfaces. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  case  of  this  kind  of  action  is  the  imbi- 
bition of  oxygen  by  metallic  platinum.  This  metal,  when  massive,  is  of  a  lus- 
trous white  color,  but  it  may  be  brou;^ht,  by  separating  it  from  its  solutions,  into 
so  finely  divided  a  state,  that  its  particles  no  longer  reflect  light,  and  it  forms  a 
powder  as  black  as  soot.  In  this  condition  it  absorbs  eight  hundred  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen  gas,  and  this  oxygen  must  be  contained  within  it  in  a  state  of 
condensation  very  like  that  of  fluid  water. 

When  gases  are  thus  condensed,  that  is,  their  particles  made  to  approximate  in 
this  extraordinary  manner,  their  properties  can  be  palpably  shown.  Their  chemical 
actions  become  apparent  as  their  physical  characteristic  disappears.  The  latter 
consists  in  the  continual  tendency  of  their  particles  to  separate  from  each  other ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  elasticity  of  gaseous  bodies  is  the  principal 
impediment  to  the  operation  of  their  chemical  force ;  for  this  becomes  more  ener- 
getic as  their  particles  approximate.  In  that  state  in  which  they  exist  within 
the  pores  or  upon  the  surface  of  solid  bodies,  their  repulsion  ceases,  and  their 
whole  chemical  action  is  exerted.  Thus  combinations  which  oxygen  cannot  enter 
into,  decompositions  which  it  cannot  effect  while  in  the  state  of  gas,  take  place 
with  the  greatest  facility  in  the  pores  of  platinum  containing  condensed  oxygen. 
When  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas,  for  instance,  is  thrown  upon  spungy  platinum,  it  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  condensed  in  the  interior  of  the  mass ;  at  their  point  of 
contact  water  is  formed,  and  as  the  immediate  consequence  heat  is  evolved  ;  the 
platinum  becomes  red  hot  and  the  gas  is  inflamed.  If  we  interrupt  the  current  of 
the  gas,  the  pores  of  the  platinum  become  instantaneously  filled  again  with 
oxygen  ;  and  the  same  phenomena  can  be  repeated  a  second  time,  and  so  on 
interminably. 

In  finely  pulverized  platinum,  and  even  in  spongy  platinum,  we  therefore  pos- 
sess a  perpetuum  mobile — a  mechanism  like  a  watch  which  runs  out  and  winds 
Itself  up — a  force  which  is  never  exhausted — competent  to  produce  effects  of  the 
most  powerful  kind,  and  self-renewed  ad  infinitum. 

Many  phenomena,  formerly  inexplicable,"  are  satifactorily  explained  by  these  re* 
centlj  discovered  properties  of  porous  bodies.     The  metamorphosis  of  alcohol  into 
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acetic  acid,  by  the  process  known  as  the  quick  vinegar  manufacture,  depends  upon 
principles,  at  a  knowledge  of  which  we  have  arrived  by  a  careful  study  of  these 
properties. 
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LETTER  III. 

j^Y  Dear  Sir  i 

The  manufacture  of  soda  from  common  culinary  salt  may  be  regarded  as 
the  foundation  of  all  our  modern  improvements  in  the  domestic  arts  ;  and  we  may 
take  it  as  affording  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  the  various 
branches  of  human  industry  and  commerce  upon  each  other,  and  their  relation  to 

chemistry. 

Soda  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass, 
two  chemical  productions,  which  employ  and  keep  in  circulation  an  immense 
amount  of  capital.  The  quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no  in- 
accurate measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Of  two  coun- 
tries with  an  equal  amount  of  population,  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civil- 
ized will  consume  the  greatest  weight  of  soap.  This  consumption  does  not 
subserve  sensual  gratification,  nor  depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the  feeling 
of  the  beauty,  comfort,  and  welfare,  attendant  upon  cleanliness ;  and  a  regard  to 
this  feeling  is  coincident  with  wealth  and  civilization.  The  rich  in  the  middle 
ages  concealed  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  their  clothes  and  persons,  under  a  pro- 
fusion of  costly  scents  and  essences,  while  they  were  more  luxurious  in  eating 
and  drinking,  in  apparel  and  horses.  With  us  a  want  of  cleanliness  is  equiva- 
lent to  insupportable  misery  and  misfortune. 

Soap  belongs  to  those  manufactured  products,  the  money-value  of  which  conti- 
nually disappears  from  circulation,  and  requires  to  be  continually  renewed.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  substances  which  are  entirely  consumed  by  use,  leaving  no  product 
of  any  worth.  Broken  glass  and  bottles  are  by  no  means  absolutely  worthless ; 
for  rags  we  may  purchase  new  cloth,  but  soap-water  has  no  value  whatever.  It 
woulji  be  interesting  to  know  accurately  the  amount  of  capital  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  ;  it  is  certainly  as  large  as  that  employed  in  the  coffee  trade, 
with  this  important  difference  as  respects  Germany,  that  it  is  entirely  derived 
from  our  own  soil.  France  formerly  imported  soda  from  Spain,  Spanish  soda  being 
of  the  best  quality,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  francs. 
During  the  war  with  England,  the  price  of  soda,  and  consequently  of  soap  and 
glass,  rose  continually ;  and  all  manufactures  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  present  method  of  making  soda  from  common  salt  was  discovered  by  Le 
Blanc,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  was  a  rich  boon  for  France,  and  became 
of  the  highest  importance  during  the  war  of  Napoleon.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was 
manufactured  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  especially  at  the  seat  of  the  soap  manu- 
factories. Marseilles  possessed  for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  soda  and  soap.  The  policy 
of  Napoleon  deprived  that  city  of  the  advantages  derived  from  this  great  source 
of  commerce,  and  thus  excited  the  hostility  of  the  population  to  his  dynasty,  which 
became  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  A  curious  result  of  an 
improvement  in  a  chemical  manufacture  I  It  was  not  long,  however,  in  reaching 
England. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  soda  of  commerce  (which  is  the  carbonate)  from  common 
salt,  it  is  Srst  converted  into  Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda).  For  this  purpose 
eighty  pounds  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  are  required 
to  one  huadred  pounds  of  common  salt.  The  duty  upon  salt  checked,  for  a  short 
time,  the  fuU  advantage  of  this  discovery  ;  but  when  the  government  repealed  the 
duty,  and  its  price  was  reduced  to  its  minimum,  the  cost  of  soda  depended  upon 
that  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  demand  for  sulphuric  acid  now  increased  to  an  immense  extent ;  and,  to 
Hupply  it,  capital  was  embarked  abundantly,  as  it  afforded  an  excellent  remune- 
ration. The  origin  and  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  was  studied  most  carefully ; 
and  from  year  to  year,  better,  simpler,  and  cheaper  methods  for  making  it  were 
discovered.  With  every  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  its  price  fell ; 
a94  ^^  <3^®  increased  in  an  equal  ratio. 

^Iphuric  acid  is  now  manutactured  in  ]e&den  chambers,  of  such  magnitude  that 
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thev  would  contain  the  whole  of  an  ordinary  sized  house      As  rptrnrria  ih^  " 

ancf  the  apparatus,  this  manufacture   has  Reached  r^cmelsS 
susceptible  of  improvement.     The  leaden  plates  of  which  the  chamber^  are   oon 
fctefon  bTtrf  ^.^.^-""'^  together  wfth  lead  (since  tin  or  ^Mer  wo^ldTj 

rmtivesY^tt  ^t'r^r:^T^::^i^  xy^^' 

STofll^ ^'^^  ''  ''''''  ''^-'''  '^  --  ^^>  Suf  tL^^^ertttiC^^^  an; 

r  in^stnmtnr^t  cCstr^^^il^"^'^"^  ^^"^^^  ^  '''  ^^'^^  ^-^  ^^^ 

vJ!iT^[hf!Th^ff^  indispensable  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  the  commercial 
value  ot  that  salt  had  formerly  an  important  influence  upon  its  nricp      If  U  Vrni 

Shr^but'uf  coT;^^^^  f  ^f  P^^"  '"^^  ^^^  ^^^^^-^  to'onelho'usa'd  poundfof' 
Buipnur     but  Its  cost  was  four  tunes  greater  than  an  equal  weiirht  of  the  ktfpr 

aS  sv-T?"  eis«;  ^ds£. »  r  s 
t'^s^-f  i'srj.s.'i-tfr  res  T^i.szvxl 

mtrate  of  potassa) ;  and  as,  in  the  chemical  manufacture  nekher  the  notf,f  n^t 
the   soda  were  reouirpH   hni  r^nUr  *k«  «•*  •         ""•f^a^.tuie,  ueuner  ine  potash  nor 

thaTsO^JSo  nnir  -V/  ^^^  ^TT*-  °f  sulphuric  acid  consumed,  when  we  find 
fim  r^  ^A  u^  ''f  *?''*  ^'^  °"'*^«  ^y  *  S'^all  manufactory,  and  from  200  000  to 
ZTrZ^A:^  &°°Vh"""''-"T-  /'•'^  -anufacturl'causesrmenseTum 

ort  atSH^?  V--"^     ^"^^^^^"^^^^^^  Srt 

conHnLliV  '°  'T*'"*'"*  •■"provements  in  the  manufacture  of  el^s   which 

fierd«^n  {l,--""""!'  u^'""^"  and  more  beautiful.  It  enables  us  to  return  tTour 
helds  all  their  potash-a  most  valuable  and  important  manure— S  Zf„rmT 
ashes,  by  Hubstitutmg  soda  in  the  manufacture  o/glass  anTsoap 

this  tiss'uTof  chlL*:  *"h'^'*'^'"  '^^  ""'"?'»««  °f  »!«"«■••  ''"  th«  ramifications  of 
but  I  m2  «;in  !i  ?     '"'^  improvements  resulting  from  one  chemical  manufacture  • 

d"ate  resu  tf  I  Ir  ^T  T?'T  *°  "  '^^  """^^  °f  i*«  ">»«'  important  and  imme 
nlrv  salt     r  i-  «  T  "^"'"'^J  ^^^  ?<>".  that  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  cult 

process  toe  actirfn  of  ?7f '*-*^  '"*•''.  '"'P|'*'«  "^  «<«*''•     ^^  ^^is  first  part  "f  Z 

of  one  kid  a  half  thl  .i^  T/.t"'  Pr?""?'  P""'"^  "'""''''«  ^'^  *»  the  extent 
,,L     .k        -.         *"®  amount  of  the  sulphur  c  ac  d  emploved     At  first  th^  T^rnfit 

acTd"  Indeed  rhad'"  ^""*  that  no  oL  took  the  troSbTe  to  cotlecf  the  murtfc 
ever  'soon  rtll        T  ?°«'»efc'al  value.    A  profitable  application  of  it  was  how- 

oSned  fr^ruTurer  thl\''''"'P"""^f  '•''''""^'  4  *'«  substance  may  bo 
ohIorinA  Ko=f       ^       ,  *"*"  '^^°'"  "^"y  "thor  source.     The  bleachine  power  of 

ts  obLS^f^L'TesiduaT^'"'  I"  """T''  ^^''^'^  "P""  '^  ^^^^  sca?e  Xr  U 
with  lime  ft  cou^dT  ♦?-.  ""T'f  T  '^a-^I  """^  '*  ^?'  ^""""^  *'>''t  i"  combination 
forth  t  was  used  for  birr^*!  ^  i^^*^noes  without  inconvenience.  Thence- 
would  s^^o?  V.  bleachmg  cotton ;  and,  but  for  this  new  bleaching  process  it 
to  have  „?^^f  ^^  ^r"  '""'"  P"'"'''''^  *■»'  *''«'  cotton  manufacture  of  G?eat  Britoia 

with  Fra^^e  ana  QerS^rv"'  TT"",!.  "'^"^'i  •'""''^  ""^  '^''^^  competed  in  prie 
exposed  to  the  air  ^H^Yf  5  **?"  °'**  P'°?''  ^^  bleaching,  every  piece  must  be 
tinuany  moui  bv  mtni  ^1  K  **""?.«  *'l^'*'  "*"''*  '°  ♦*"'  ^'""'"e^  and  kept  con- 
ted,  was  eJ^ntfal  But  I  .'•  /"'/m-  r"^^'  '"'"''^"^  ''^"d,  suitabl/ situa- 
Pieces  of  cXi  dailv  throri?  /f^'''''''™''\^u'"'"  ^^'''^''^'  ^leachei  1,400 
be  required  to  purchZ'Wff^h-  "  ^"'"^  S^*""'  ""  «""rmous  capital  would 
H    nsu  w  purchase  land  for  this  purpose  !    How  greatly  would  it  increase  th« 
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cost  of  bleaching  to  pay  interest  upon  this  capital,  or  to  hire  so  much  land  in  Eng- 
land 1  This  expense  would  scarcely  have  been  felt  in  Germany.  Beside  the  dimin- 
ished expense,  the  cotton  stuffs  bleached  with  chlorine,  suffer  less  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  workmen,  than  those  bleached  in  the  sun  ;  and  already  the  peasantry  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  have  adopted  it,  and  find  it  advantageous. 

Another  use  to  which  cheap  muriatic  acid  is  applied,  is  the  manufacture  of  glue 
from  bones.  Bone  contains  from  30  to  36  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter— chiefly  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  the  remainder  is  gelatme.  When  bones  are  digested  m  mu- 
riatic acid,  they  become  transparent  and  flexible  like  leather,  the  earthy  matter  is 
dissolved,  and  after  the  acid  is  all  carefully  washed  away,  pieces  of  glue,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  bones,  remain,  which  are  soluble  in  hot  water  and  adapted  to 
all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  glue,  without  further  preparation. 

Another  important  application  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  adduced,  namely,  to  the 
refining  of  silver,  and  the  separation  of  gold,  which  is  always  present  in  some  pro- 
portion in  native  silver.  Silver,  as  it  is  usually  obtained  from  mines  in  Europe, 
contains,  in  sixteen  ounces,  six  to  eight  ounces  of  copper.  When  used  by  the 
silversmith,  or  in  coining,  sixteen  ounces  must  contain,  in  Germany  thirteen  ounces 
of  silver,  in  England  about  fourteen  and  a  half.  But  this  alloy  is  always  made 
artificially,  by  mixing  pure  silver  with  the  due  proportion  of  the  copper  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  silver  must  be  obtained  pure  by  the  refiner.  This  he  formerly 
effected  by  amalgamation,  or  by  roasting  it  with  lead ;  and  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
cess was  about  21.  for  every  hundred  weight  of  silver.  In  the  silver  so  prepared, 
about  TyVfft^  *o  ip^V^th  part  of  gold  remained.  To  effect  the  separation  of  this  by 
nitric  hydrochloric  acid  was  more  expensive  than  the  value  of  the  gold ;  it  was, 
therefore,  left  in  utensils,  or  circulated  in  coin,  valueless.  The  copper,  too,  of  the 
native  silver  was  of  no  use  whatever.  But  the  j^jyutl^  P^^t  of  gold,  being  about 
one  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  silver,  now  covers  the  cost  of  refin- 
ing, and  affords  an  adequate  profit  to  the  refiner  ;  so  that  he  effects  the  separation 
of  the  copper,  and  returns  to  his  employer  the  whole  amount  of  the  pure  silver,  as 
well  as  the  copper,  without  demanding  any  payment :  he  is  amply  remunerated  by 
that  minute  portion  of  gold.  The  new  process  of  refining  is  a  most  beautiful  che- 
mical operation.  The  granulated  metal  is  boiled  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  dissolves  both  the  silver  and  the  copper,  leaving  the  gold  nearly  pure,  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder.  The  solution  is  then  placed  in  a  leaden  vessel  containing 
metallic  copper ;  this  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  silver  precipitated  in  a  pure 
metallic  state.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  also  a  valuable  product,  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  green  and  blue  pigments. 

Other  immediate  results  of  the  economical  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  the 
general  employment  of  phosphorus  matches,  and  of  stearine  candles— that  beauti- 
ful substitute  for  tallow  and  wax.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  present  prices  and 
extensive  applications  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  of  soda,  phosphorus,  &c., 
would  have  been  considered  utterly  impossible.  Who  is  able  to  foresee  what  new 
and  unthought-of  chemical  productions,  ministering  to  the  service  and  comforts  of 
mankind,  the  next  twenty-five  years  may  produce  ? 

After  these  remarks,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  wo  may 
fairly  judge  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  country  from  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  consumes.  Reflecting  upon  the  important  influence  which  the  price  of  sul- 
phur exercises  upon  the  cost  of  production  of  bleached  and  printed  cotton  stuffs?, 
soap,  glass,  &c.,  and  remembering  that  Great  Britain  supplies  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  East,  with  these,  exchanging  them  for  raw  cotton,  silk,  wine, 
raisins,  indigo,  &c.,  &c.,  we  can  understand  why  the  English  Government  should 
have  resolved  to  resort  to  war  with  Naples,  in  order  to  abolish  the  sulphur  mo- 
nopoly, which  the  latter  power  attempted  recently  to  establish.  Nothing  could  be 
more  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  Sicily  than  such  a  monopoly ;  indeed,  had  it 
been  maintained  a  few  years,  it  is  highly  pro])able  that  sulphur,  the  source  of  her 
wealth,  would  have  been  rendered  perfectly  valueless  to  her.  Science  and  industry 
form  a  power  to  which  it  is  dangerous  to  present  impediments.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  the  issue  would  be  the  entire  cessation  of  the  exportation  of  sul- 
phur from  Sicily.  In  the  short  period  the  sulphur  monopoly  lasted,  fifteen  patents 
were  taken  out  for  methods  to  obtain  back  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  making  soda. 
Admitting  that  these  fifteen  experiments  were  not  perfectly  successful,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  it  would  ere  long  have  been  accomplished.  But  then,  in  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  lime),  and  in  heavy-spar  (sulphate  of  barytes),  we  possess  mountains  of  sulphu- 
ric acid ;  in  galena  (sulphate  of  lead),  and  in  iron  pyrites,  we  have  no  less  abun- 
dance of  sulphur.  The  problem  is,  how  to  separate  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  sul- 
phur, from  these  native  stores.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  weight  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  were  prepared  from  iron  pyrites,  while  the  high  price  of  sulphur  consequent 
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upon  the  monopoly  lasted.  We  should  probably  ere  long  have  triumphed  over  all 
difficulties,  and  have  separated  it  from  gypsum.  The  impulse  has  been  given,  the 
possibility  of  the  process  proved,  and  it  may  happen  in  a  few  years  that  the  incon- 
siderate financial  speculation  of  Naples  may  deprive  her  of  that  lucrative  com- 
merce. In  like  manner,  Russia,  by  her  prohibitory  system,  has  lost  much  of  her 
trade  in  tallow  and  potash.  One  country  purchases  only  from  absolute  necessity 
from  another,  which  excludes  her  own  productions  from  her  markets.  Instead  of 
the  tallow  and  linseed  oil  of  Russia,  Great  Britain  now  uses  palm  oil  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  of  other  countries.  Precisely  analogous  is  the  combination  of  workmen 
against  their  employers,  which  has  led  to  the  construction  of  many  admirable  ma- 
chines for  superseding  manual  labor.  In  commerce  and  industry  every  imprudence 
carries  with  it  its  own  punishment ;  every  oppression  immediately  and  sensibly  re- 
coils upon^the  head  of  those  from  whom  it  emanates. 
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LETTER  IV. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

One  of  the  most  influential  causes  of  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of 
mankind,  is  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  induces  men  of  capital  to  adopt  and 
carry  out  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  machinery,  the  creation  of  new 
articles  of  commerce,  or  the  cheaper  production  of  those  already  in  demand  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  energy  with  which  such  men  devote  their 
talents,  their  time,  and  their  wealth,  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  science.  For  even  when  they  are  expended  upon  objects  wholly 
incapable  of  realization — nay,  even  when  the  idea  which  first  gave  the  impulse 
proves  in  the  end  to  be  altogether  impracticable  or  absurd,  immediate  good  to  the 
community  generally  ensues ;  some  useful  and  perhaps  unlooked  for  result  flows 
directly,  or  springs  ultimately,  from  exertions  frustrated  in  their  main  design. 
Thus  it  is  also  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  Theories  lead  to  experiments  and 
investigations ;  and  he  who  investigates  will  scarcely  ever  fiiil  of  being  rewarded 
by  discoveries.  It  may  be,  indeed,  the  theory  sought  to  be  established  is  entirely 
unfounded  in  nature;  but  while  searching  in  a  right  spirit  for  one  thing,  the 
inquirer  may  be  rewarded  by  finding  others  far  more  valuable  than  those  which 
he  sought. 

At  the  present  moment,  electro  magnetism,  as  a  moving  power,  is  engaging  great 
attention  and  study:  wonders  are  expected  from  its  application  to  this  purpose. 
According  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  many  persons,  it  will  shortly  be  employed 
to  put  into  motion  every  kind  of  machinery,  and  among  other  things  it  will  be 
applied  to  impel  the  carriages  of  railroads,  and  this  at  so  small  a  cost,  that  expense 
will  no  longer  be  matters  (jf  consideration.  England  is  to  lose  her  superiority  as 
a  manufacturing  country,  inasmuch  as  her  vast  store  of  coals  will  no  longer  avail 
her  as  an  economical  source  of  motive  power.  "  We,"  say  the  German  cultivators 
of  this  science,  "  have  cheap  zinc,  and,  how  small  a  quantity  of  this  metal  is 
required  to  turn  a  lathe,  and  consequently  to  give  motion  to  any  kind  of 
machinery !" 

Such  expectations  may  be  very  attractive,  and  yet  they  are  altogether  illusory! 
they  will  not  bear  the  test  of  many  simple  calculations ;  and  this  our  friends  have 
not  troubled  themselves  to  institute. 

With  a  simple  flame  of  spirits  of  wine,  under  a  proper  vessel  containing  boilin'' 
water,  a  small  carriage  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  weight  can  be  put 
into  motion,  or  a  weight  of  eiii;hty  to  one  hundred  pounds  may  be  raised  to  a  lieight 
of  twenty  feet.  The  same  effects  may  be  produced  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  certain  apparatus.  This  is  certainly  an  astonishing  and  highly 
interesting  discovery ;  but  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whicli'  of  the  two 
processes  is  the  least  expensive  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  judge  correctly  of  the  hopes  entertained 
from  this  discovery,  let  me  remind  you  of  what  chemists  denominate  "equivalents." 
These  are  certain  unalterable  ratios  of  effects  which  are  proportionate  to  each 
other,  and  may  therefore  be  expressed  in  numbers.  Thus,  it  we  require  eight 
pounds  of  oxygen  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  we  wMsh  to  employ  chlorine  for 
the  same  effect,  we  must  employ  neither  more  nor  less  than  thirty-five  and  a  half 
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pounds  weight.  In  the  same  manner,  six  pounds  weight  of  coal  are  equivalent  to 
thirty-two  pounds  weight  of  zinc.  The  numbers  representing  chemical  equivalents 
express  very  general  ratios  of  effects,  comprehending  for  all  bodies  all  the  actions 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 

If  zinc  be  combined  in  a  certain  manner  with  another  metal,  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  in  the  form  of  an  oxide ;  it  is 
in  fact  burned  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  fluid.  A  consequence 
of  this  action  is  the  production  of  an  electric  current,  which,  if  conducted  through 
a  wire,  renders  it  magnetic.  In  thus  affecting  the  solution  of  a  pound  weight,  for 
example,  of  zinc,  we  obtain  a  definite  amount  of  force  adequate  to  raise  a  given 
weight  one  inch,  and  to  keep  it  suspended ;  and  the  amount  of  weight  it  will  be 
capable  of  suspending  will  be  the  greater  the  more  rapidly  the  zinc  is  dissolved.^ 

fey  alternately  interrupting  and  renewing  the  contact  of  the  zinc  with  the  acid, 
and  by  very  simple  mechanical  arrangements,  we  can  give  to  the  iron  'an  upward 
and  downward  or  a  horizontal  motion,  thus  producing  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  motion  of  any  machinery. 

The  moving  force  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc ;  and,  setting  aside 
the  name  given  to  the  force  in  this  case,  we  know  that  it  can  be  produced  in  another 
manner.  It  we  burn  the  zinc  under  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  consequently  in  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  instead  of  the  galvanic  pile,  we  should  produce  steam,  and  by 
it  a  certain  amount  of  force.  If  we  should  assume  (which,  however,  is  not  proved), 
that  the  quantity  of  force  is  unequal  in  these  cases — that,  for  instance,  we  had 
obtained  double  or  triple  the  amount  in  the  galvanic  pile,  or  that  in  this  mode  of 
generating  force  less  loss  is  sustained — we  must  still  recollect  the  equivalents  of 
zinc  and  coal,  and  make  these  elements  of  our  calculation.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Despretz,  six  pounds  weight  of  zinc,  in  combining  with  oxygen, 
develope  no  more  heat  than  one  pound  of  coal ;  consequently,  under  equal  condi- 
tions, we  can  produce  six  times  the  amount  of  force  with  a  pound  of  coal  as  with  a 
pound  of  zinc.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
employ  coal  instead  of  zinc,  even  if  the  latter  produced  four  times  as  much  force  in 
a  galvanic  pile,  as  an  equal  weight  of  coal  by  its  combustion  under  a  boiler. 
Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if  we  burn  under  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  the 
quantity  of  coal  required  for  smelting  the  zinc  from  its  ores,  we  shall  produce  far 
more  force  than  the  whole  of  the  zinc  so  obtained  could  originate  in  any  form  of 
apparatus  whatever. 

r  Heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  have  a  similar  relation  to  each  other  as  tho 
chemical  equivalents  of  coal,  zinc,  and  oxygen.  By  a  certain  measure  of  electricity 
we  produce  a  corresponding  proportion  of  heat  or  of  magnetic  power ;  we  obtain 
that  electricity  by  chemical  affinity,  which  in  one  shape  produces  heat,  in  another 
electricity  or  magnetism.  A  certain  amount  of  affinity  produces  an  equivalent  of 
electricity  in  the  same  manner  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  decompose  equivalents  of 
chemical  compounds  by  a  definite  measure  of  electricity.  The  magnetic  force  of  tho 
pile  is  therefore  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  chemical  aitinitv,  and  in  the  case  before 
us  is  obtained  by  the  combination  of  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  combus- 
tion of  coal,  the  heat  results  from,  and  is  measured  by,  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  for  that  substance. 

It  is  true  that,  with  a  very  small  expense  of  zinc,  we  can  make  an  iron  wire  a 
magnet  capable  of  sustaining  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  iron  :  let  us  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  this.  Such  a  magnet  could  not  raise  a  single  pound 
weight  of  iron  two  inches,  and  therefore  could  not  impart  motion.  The  magnet 
acts  like  a  rock,  which,  while  at  rest,  presses  with  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds 
upon  a  basis :  it  is  like  an  enclosed  lake,  without  an  outlet  and  without  a  fall.  But 
it  may  be  said,  we  have  by  mechanical  arrangements  given  it  an  outlet  and  a  fall. 
True  ;  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  mechanics  ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
susceptible  of  further  improvements,  by  which  greater  force  may  be  obtained.  But 
with  every  conceivable  advantage  of  mechanism,  no  one  will  dispute  that  one 
pound  of  coal,  under  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  will  give  motion  to  a  mass 
several  hundred  times  greater  than  a  pound  of  zinc  in  the  galvanic  pile. 

Our  experience  of  the  employment  of  electro-magnetism  as  a  motory  power  is, 
however,  too  recent  to  enable  us  to  foresee  the  ultimate  results  of  contrivances  to 
apply  it ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  solve  the  problem 
of  its  application  should  not  be  discouraged,  inasmuch  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  most  important  achievement  to  supersede  the  steam  engine,  and  thus  escape  the 
danger  of  railroads,  even  at  double  their  expense. 

Professor  Weber  of  Gottingen  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion,  that  if  a  contrivance 
could  be  devised  to  enable  us  to  convert  at  will  the  wheels  of  the  steam  carriage 
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into  magnets,  we  should  be  enabled  to  ascend  and  descend  acclivities  with  great 
facility.     This  notion  may  ultimately  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  realized. 

The  employment  of  the  galvanic  pile  as  a  motory  power,  however,  must,  like 
every  other  contrivance,  depend  upon  the  question  of  its  relative  economy :  pro- 
bably some  time  hence  it  may  so  far  succeed  as  to  be  adopted  in  certain  favorable 
localities  ;  it  may  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  steam  power  as  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  bears  to  that  of  cane,  or  as  the  production  of  gas  from  oils  and  resins 
to  that  from  mineral  coal. 

The  history  of  beet-root  sugar  affords  us  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
prices  upon  commercial  productions.  This  branch  of  industry  seems  at  length,  as 
to  its  processes,  to  be  perfected.  The  most  beautiful  white  sugar  is  now  manufac- 
tured from  the  beet-root,  in  the  place  of  the  treacle-like  sugar,  having  the  taste  of 
the  root,  which  was  first  obtained  ;  and  instead  of  3  or  4  per  cent.,  the  proportion 
obtained  by  Achard,  double  or  even  treble  that  amount  is  now  produced.  And 
notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  the  manufacture,  it  is  probable  it  will  ere  long  be 
in  most  places  entirely  discontinued.  In  the  years  1824  to  1827,  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  were  much  lower  than  at  present,  while  the  price  of  sugar  was 
the  same.  At  one  time  one  malter*  of  wheat  was  10s.,  and  one  klafterf  of  wood  18*., 
and  land  was  falling  in  price.  Thus,  food  and  fuel  were  cheap,  and  the  demand  for 
sugar  unlimited ;  it  was,  therefore,  advantageous  to  grow  beet-root,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  produce  of  land  as  sugar.  All  these  circumstances  are  now  different.  A  mal- 
ter  of  wheat  costs  18s.  ;  a  klafter  of  wood  30s.  to  3Gs.  Wages  have  risen,  but  not  in 
proportion,  while  the  price  of  colonial  sugar  has  fallen.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
Grerman  commercial  league,  as  for  instance,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  a  pound  of 
the  whitest  and  best  loaf  sugar  is  7d. ;  the  import  duty  is  S^cZ.or  30s.  per  cwt.,  leav- 
ing 3\d.  as  the  price  of  the  sugar.  In  the  year,  1827,  then,  one  maker  of  wheat  was 
equal  to  forty  pounds  weight  of  sugar,  while  at  present  that  quantity  of  wheat  is 
worth  seventy  pounds  of  sugar.  If  indeed  fuel  w^ere  the  same  in  price  as  formerly, 
and  seventy  pounds  of  sugar  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  the  root 
as  then  yielded  forty  pounds,  it  might  still  be  advantageously  produced  ;  but  the 
amount,  if  now  obtained  by  the  most  approved  methods  of  extraction,  falls  far 
short  of  this :  and  as  fnel  is  double  the  price,  and  labor  dearer,  it  follows  that,  at 
present,  it  is  far  more  advantageous  to  cultivate  wheat  and  to  purchase  sugar. 

There  are,  however,  other  elements  which  must  enter  into  our  calculations;  but 
these  serve  to  confirm  our  conclusions,  that  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  must  cease.  The  leaves  and  residue  of  the  root,  after  the 
juice  was  expressed,  were  used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  their  value  naturally 
increased  with  the  price  of  grain.  By  the  process  formerly  pursued,  seventy-five 
pounds  of  juice  were  obtained  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  beet-root,  and  gave 
five  pounds  of  sugar.  The  method  of  Sch'utzenbach,  which  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  manufacturers,  produced  from  the  same  quantity  of  root  eight  pounds  of 
sugar ;  but  it  was  attended  with  more  expense  to  produce,  and  the  loss  of  the 
residue  as  food  for  cattle.  The  increased  expense  in  this  process  arises  from  the 
larger  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  evaporate  the  water ;  for,  instead  of  merely 
evaporating  the  juice,  the  dry  residue  is  treated  with  water,  and  we  require  fuel 
sufficient  to  evaporate  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  fluid  instead  of  seventy- 
five  pounds,  ana  the  residue  is  only  fit  for  manure.  The  additional  three  pounds 
of  sugar  are  purchased  at  the  expense  of  much  fuel,  and  the  loss  of  the  residua 
as  an  article  of  food. 

If  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  possessed  mines  of  diamonds,  as  rich  as  those  of  Gol- 
conda,  Visiapoor,  or  the  Brazils,  they  would  probably  not  be  worth  the  working ; 
at  those  places  the  cost  of  extraction  is  28s.  to  oOs.  the  carat.  With  us  it  amounts 
to  three  or  four  times  as  much — to  more,  in  fact,  than  diamonds  are  worth  in  the 
market.  The  sand  of  the  Rhine  contains  gold  ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
many  persons  are  occupied  in  gold  washing  when  wages  are  low ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  rise,  this  employment  ceases.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root, 
in  like  manner,  twelve  to  fourteen  years  ago,  offered  advantages  which  are  now 
lost:  instead,  therefore,  of  maintaining  it  at  a  great  sacrifice,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable,  more  in  accordance  with  true  natural  economy,  to  cultivate  other  and 
more  valuable  productions,  and  with  them  purchase  sugar.  Not  only  would  the 
state  be  a  gainer,  but  every  member  of  the  community.  This  argument  does  not 
*^PP^y»  perhaps,  to  France  and  Bohemia,  where  the  prices  of  fuel  and  of  colonial 
sugar  are  very  different  to  those  in  Germany. 

The  manufacture  of  gas  for  lighting,  from  coals,  resin,  and  oils,  stands  with  us 
on  the  same  barren  ground. 

♦  Malter — a  measure  containing  several  bushela,  but  varying  in  diflerent  countries. 
t  Kialler— a  cord,  a  stack,  measuring  six  feet  every  way. 
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The  materials  from  which  gas  is  manufactured  in  England  bears  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  corn ;  there  the  prices  of  tallow  and  oil  are  twice  as  great 
as  in  Germany  but  iron  and  coal  are  two  thirds  cheaper;  and  even  in  England  the 
manufacture  of  gas  is  only  advantageous  when  the  other  products  of  the  distillation 
ot  coal,  the  coke,  &c.,  can  be  sold. 

It  would  certainly  be  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age  if  anv 
one  could  succeed  in  condensing  coal  gas  into  a  white,  dry,  solid,  odorless  sub- 
stance, portable  and  capable  of  being  placed  upon  a  candlestick,  and  burned  in  a 
lamp.  Wax  tallow,  and  oil,  are  combustible  gases  in  a  solid  or  fluid  form,  which 
oiler  many  advantages  for  lighting,  not  performed  by  gas  :  they  furnish,  in  well- 
constructed  lamps,  as  much  light,  without  requiring  the  expensive  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  combustion  of  gas,  and  they  are  generally  more  economical  In 
large  towns,  or  such  establishments  as  hotels,  where  coke  is  in  demand,  and  where 
losses  m  stolen  tallow  or  oil  must  be  considered,  together  with  the  labor  in  snuffing 
candles  and  cleaning  lamps,  the  higher  price  of  gas  is  compensated.  In  places 
where  gas  can  be  manufactured  from  resm,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  cheap  oil 
as  at  irankfort,  this  is  advantageous  so  long  as  it  is  pursued  on  a  small  scale  only! 
It  large  towns  were  lighted  m  the  same  manner,  the  materials  would  rise  in  price  • 
the  whole  amount  at  present  produced  would  scarcely  suffice  for  two  such  towns  as 
Berlin  and  Munich.  But  no  just  calculation  can  be  made  from  the  present  prices 
ot  turpentine,  resin,  &c.,  which  are  not  produced  upon  any  large  scale 
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LETTER  V. 

Mr  Dear  Sir  : 

U  hZfl  "^"'^  "-ecently  it  was  supposed  that  the  physical  qualities  of  bodies,  that 
IS,  hardness  color,  density,  transparency,  &c.,  and  still  more  their  chemical  pro- 
?t  i«''.';,T.f  <'«P«?'i  "PO"  tt-^.  "=ytye  of  their  elements,  or  upon  their  composition! 
It  was  tacitly  received  as  a  principle,  that  two  bodies  containing  the  same  element 
in  the  same  proportion,  must  of  necessity  possess  the  same  properties.     We  could 

Sfirr.^-"";..''"  ^^""^M  ,"^^°*"y  "^  «o«"Position,  giving  rise  to  two  bodies  entirely 
different  in  their  sensible  appearance  and  chemical  relations.  The  most  ingenious 
Son  of  Pfhf  ^  «°'*'[*''*'T^  the  opinion  that  chemical  combination  is  an  inter-penetra^ 
nf?nfinW»  -?••""  l.''.'*^r^"'  '"'"1?  «f  ""atter,  and  that  all  matter  is  susceptible 
iL^-^x  J^-T--  lu'^  ^"^  ^'^'^"^  ^'^  ^^  altogether  a  mistake.  If  matter  were 
infinitely  divisible  in  this  sense,  its  particles  must  be  imponderable,  and  a  miUion 
of  such  molecules  could  not  weigh  more  than  an  infinitely  small  one  Ct  the 
particles  of  that  imponderable  matter,  which,  striking  upon  ^he  re  na,  g  yes  u  the 
sensation  of  light,  are  not  m  a  mathematical  sense  infinitely  small 

T>o«P«'tTH®'^-''"l'K  i-  ®'T^°*5  J?  ^^^  P'oduction  of  a  chemical' compound,  sup- 
poses  two  distinct  bodies.  A  and  B,  to  occupy  one  and  the  same  space  at  the  sam^ 

That  hypothesis,  however,   has   shared  the   fate  of   innumerable  imacinative 
explanations  of  natural  phenomena    in  which  our  predecessors  ^nduWd.^  They 

tible  IZo^r^^"-  *K^ ^"''''  f  *™*I'  dependent  upon  observation  is  irresis^ 
1  ^  ?.?*  """^y  substances  have   been  discovered  among  organic  bodies 

composed  of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  relative  proportions,  fnd  vTexhiS 

&sZ  esl/^'"''r^  ^'''n'r  ^"^'"'^y  distinct^n^e  from  'anoth'^r.  T^  sucf 
substances  the  t«rm  Isomeru:  (from  .,0$  eqtial  and  ^,sfo,parl)  is  applied.    A  great 

0  fof  Wsam'o'f  conrh.'^n-f"f'°'"'"'  oils,  oils,  of  turpentine,  essence  of  lemons, 

wWelv  fror^a^TtW^ ^  "'1  "■  •'""'P*'''  ''"'*  "^"y  others,  differing 

wiaely  trom  each  other  in  their  odor,  m  their  medicinal  effects,  in  the  r  boilinS 

LnHin  f^  ■■  'Pf*'^"  S'''^'*^'  *«•'  "^'^  «-^''«%  identical  in  composition -thef 
contain  the  same  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogenf  in  the  same  proMrtfons  ^ 

fromThilrnf  r^fe^'"'  'T  *"f  '^'T'^'^^  ''  ?W  -^"^"CtTtself  to  u, 
wUh  eauarwei^hts  o7'f  f^'^ordinary  variety  of  compound  bodies  produced 
rrvstalllsed  part  of  1  nTl  f  "«"*1  ""^  .t?^  ^ide  their  dissimilarity!  The 
crystaiiisea  part  ot  the  oil  of  roses,  the  delicious  fragrancy  of  which  is  so  well 
known,  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  readily  voVt  le  is  a  compound 
body  containing  exactly  tL  same  elements,  andin  the  sa^e  propttioa  asTgaS 


we  employ  for  lighting  our  streets ;  and,  in  short,  the  same  elements,  in  the  same 
relative  quantities,  are  found  in  a  dozen  other  compounds,  all  differim'  essentially 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  ° 

These  remarkable  truths,  so  highly  important  in  their  applications,  were  not 
received  and  admitted  as  sufficiently  established,  without  abundant  proofs  Many 
examples  have  long  been  known  where  the  analysis  of  two  different  bodies  gave 
the  same  composition ;  but  such  cases  were  regarded  as  doubtful :  at  any  rate 
they  were  isolated  observations,  homeless  in  the  realms  of  science,  until,  at  length' 
exaniples  were  discovered  of  two  or  more  bodies,  whose  absolute  identity  of  com- 
position, vfith  totally  distinct  properties,  could  be  demonstrated  in  a  more  obvious 
and  conclusive  manner  than  by  mere  analysis :  that  is,  they  can  be  converted  and 
reconverted  into  each  other  without  addition  and  without  subtraction. 
_  In  cyanuric  acid,  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  and  cyamelide.  we  have  three  such 
isomeric  compounds. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water  and  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
metallic  oxides. 

Hydrated  cyanic  acid  is  a  volatile  and  highly  blistering  fluid,  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  without  being  instantaneously  decomposed. 
Cyamehde  is  a  white   substance  very  like   porcelain,    absolutely  insoluble  in 

Now,  if  we  place  the  first,— cjranuric  acid,— in  a  vessel  hermetically  sealed,  and 
apply  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  is  converted  by  its  influence  into  hydratic  cyanic 
acid ;  and,  then,  if  this  is  kept  for  some  time  at  the  common  temperature,  it  passes 
into  cyamehde,  no  other  element  being  present.  And  again  inversely,  cyamelide 
can  be  converted  into  cyanuric  acid  and  hydrated  cyanic  acid. 

y?^^u''^  ^^""^^  ^,*^'^^  bodies  which  pass  through  similar  changes,  in  aldehyde, 
metaldehyde,  and  eltaldehyde  ;  and,  again  two,  in  urea  and  cyanuret  of  ammonia. 
I  urther,  one  hundred  parts  of  aldehyde  hydrated  butyric  acid  and  acetic  ether 
contain  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  one  substance  may  be 
converted  into  another  without  addition  or  subtraction,  and  without  the  partici- 
pation ot  any  foreign  bodies  in  the  change. 

The  doctrine  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  but  on  the  contrary,  consists 
ot  atoms  incapable  of  further  division,  alone  furnishes  us  with  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation  ot  these  phenomena.  In  chemical  combinations,  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
bodies  do  not  penetrate  each  other,  they  are  only  arranged  side  by  side  in  a  certain 
order,  and  the  properties  of  the  compound  depend  entirely  upon  this  order  If 
iney  are  made  to  change  their  place— their  mode  of  arrangement— by  an  impulse 
trom  without,  they  combine  again  in  a  different  manner,  and  another  compound  is 
termed  with  totally  different  properties.  We  may  suppose  that  one  atom  combines 
with  one  atom  of  another  element  to  form  a  compound  atom,  while  in  other  bodies, 
two  and  two,  four  and  four,  eight  and  eight,  are  united  ;  so  that  in  all  such  com- 
pounds the  amount  per  cent,  of  the  elements  is  absolutely  equal ;  and  yet  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties  must  ))e  totally  different,  the  constitution  of  each 
atom  being  peculiar,  in  one  body  consisting  of  two,  in  another  of  four,  in  the  third 
ot  eight,  and  in  a  fourth  of  sixteen  simple  atoms. 

The  discovery  of  these  facts  immediately  led  to  many  most  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting results  ;  they  furnished  us  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  observations 
Which  were  before  veiled  in  mystery— a  key  to  many  of  nature's  most  curious 
recesses. 

Again,  solid  bodies,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are  capable  of  existing  in  two 
states,  which  are  known  by  the  terms  amorphous  and  cri/ataUitie. 

\Vhen  matter  is  passing  from  a  gaseous  or  liquid  state  slowly  into  a  solid,  an 
incessant  motion  is  observed,  as  if  the  molecules  were  minute  magnets  •  they  are 
seen  to  repel  each  other  in  one  direction,  and  to  attract  and  cohere  together  in 
another  and  in  the  end  become  arranged  into  a  regular  form,  which,  under  equal 
form  T*^'^^^^'  IS  always  the  same  for  any  given  kind  of  matter  :  that  is,  crystals  are 

Time  and  freedom  of  motion  for  the  particles  of  bodies  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  crystals.  If  we  force  a  fluid  or  a  gas  to  become  suddenly  solid, 
leaving  no  time  for  Its  particles  to  arrange  themselves,  and  cohere  in  that  direction 
in  which  the  cohesive  attraction  is  strongest,  no  crystals  will  be  formed,  but  the 
resulting  solid  wiU  have  a  different  color,  a  different  degree  of  hardness  and 
cohesion,  and  will  retract  light  differently  ;  in  one  word,  will  be  amorphous.  Thus 
we  have  cinnabar  as  a  red  and  a  jet-black  substance;  sulphur  a  fixed  and  brittle 
Doay,  and  soft   semi-transparent  and  ductile  ;  glass  as  a  milk-white  opaque  sub- 

«!^rr'  fp'^u^^"^,^^^^!*  }^  «^"^^«  ^'^  ^''t^»  «t««l'  ^"^  in  its  ordinary  and  well-known 
state,     ihese  dissimilar  states  and  properties  of  the  same  body  are  occasioned  in 
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one  case  by  a  regular,  in  the  other  by  an  irregular  arrangement  of  its  atoms :  on© 
is  crystalline,  the  other  amorphous. 

Applying  these  facts  to  natural  productions,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  clay- 
slate  and  many  kinds  of  grey  wacke  are  amorphous  feldspar,  as  transition  limestone 
is  amorphous  marble,  basalt  and  lava  mixtures  of  amorphous  zeolite  and  augite. 
Any  thing  that  influences  the  cohesion,  must  also  in  a  certain  degree  alter  the  pro- 
perties of  bodies.  Carbonate  of  lime,  if  crystallized  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
possesses  the  crystalline  form,  hardness,  and  refracting  power  of  common  spar  ;  if 
crystallized  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  has  the  form  and  properties  of  arragonite. 

Finally.  Isomorphisniy  or  the  equality  of  form  of  many  chemical  compounds  having 
a  different  composition,  tends  to  prove  that  matter  consists  of  atoms  the  mere 
arrangement  of  which  produces  all  the  properties  of  bodies.  But  when  we  find 
that  a  different  arrangement  of  the  same  elements  gives  rise  to  various  physicial  and 
chemical  properties,  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  diiferent  elements  produces 
properties  very  much  the  same^  may  we  not  inquire  whether  some  of  those  bodies 
which  we  regard  as  elements  may  not  be  merely  modifications  of  the  same  sub- 
stance ?  whether  they  are  not  the  same  matter  in  a  different  state  of  arrangement  ? 
We  know,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  iron  in  two  states,  so  dissimilar,  that  in  the  one, 
it  is  to  the  electric  chain  like  platinum,  and  in  the  other  it  is  like  zinc  ;  so  that 
powerful  galvanic  machines  have  been  constructed  of  this  one  metal. 

Among  the  elements  are  several  instances  of  remarkable  similarity  of  properties. 
Thus  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  platinum  and  iridium  ;  bromine  and 
iodine ;  iron,  manganese  and  magnesium  ;  cobalt  and  nickel,  'phosphorus  and 
arsenic ;  but  this  resemblance  consists  mainly  in  their  forming  isomorphous  com- 
pounds in  which  these  elements  exist  in  the  same  relative  proportion.  These  com- 
pounds are  similar,  because  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed  are  arranged  in 
the  same  manner.  The  converse  of  this  is  also  true :  nitrate  of  stroutia  becomes 
quite  dissimilar  to  its  common  state  if  a  certain  proportion  of  water  is  taken  into 
its  composition. 

If  we  suppose  selenium  to  be  merely  modified  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  modified 
arsenic,  how  does  it  happen,  we  must  inquire,  that  sulphuric  acid  and  selenic  acid, 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acid,  respectively  form  compounds  which  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  by  their  form  and  solubility  ?  Were  these  merely  isomeric  they  ought 
to  exhibit  properties  quite  dissimilar ! 

We  have  not,  I  believe,  at  present  the  remotest  ground  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
those  substances  which  chemists  regard  as  elements,  can  be  converted  into 
another.  Such  a  conversion,  indeed,  would  presuppose  that  the  element  was  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ingredients,  and  was,  in  fact,  not  an  element ;  and  until  the 
decomposition  of  these  bodies  is  accomplished,  and  their  constituents  discovered, 
all  pretensions  to  such  conversions  deserve  no  notice. 


evidence,  without  a  repitition  of  his  experiments,  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  chemical  analysis.  But  his  experiments  have  been  carefully 
repeated  by  qualified  persons,  and  they  have  completely  proved  his  ignorance ;  his 
rhodium  is  iron;  and  his  silicon  an  impure  incombustible  coal. 


'WK^^^^^^^^^^^/IXHX 


LETTER  VI. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

,,.  ^°®  ^o  *^®  P^®*  remarkable  effects  of  the  recent  progress  of  science  is  the 
alliance  of  chemistry  with  physiology,  by  which  a  new  and  unexpected  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  vital  processes  of  plants  and  animals.  We  have  now  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  different  actions  of  aliments,  poisons, 
and  remedial  agents— we  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  causes  of  hunger,  of  the 
exact  nature  of  death ;  and  we  are  not,  as  formerly,  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  mere  description  of  their  symptoms.  It  is  now  ascertained  with  positive 
certainty,  that  all  the  substances  which  constitute  the  food  of  man  must  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  nutrition  and  reproduction  of  the 
animal  body,  while  the  other  ministers  to  quite  different  purposes.     Thus  starch, 
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gum,  sugar,  beer,  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  furnish  no  element  capable  of  entering  i^ito 
the  composition  of  blood  muscular  fibre,  or  any  part  which  is  the  seat  of  thf  vital 
principle.  It  must  surely  be  universally  interesting  to  trace  the  great  change  our 
views  have  undergone  upon  these  subjects,  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  researches  from  which  our  present  knowledge  is  derived 

The  primary  conditions  of  the  maintenance  of  animal  life,  are  a  constant  supply 
of  certain  matters,  animal  food,  and  of  oxygen,  in  the  shape  of  atmospheric  air. 
During  every  moment  of  life,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  organs 
of  respiration,  and  the  act  of  breathing  cannot  cease  while  life  continues. 

Ihe  observations  of  physiologists  have  demonstrated  that  the  body  of  an  adult 
man  supplied  abundantly  with  food,  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  in  weight 
during  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  into  his  system, 
in  that  period  is  very  considerable.  According  to  the  experiments  of  La/oisier 
an  adult  man  takes  into  his  system  from  the  atmosphere,  in  one  year,  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds  weight  of  oxygen ;  the  calculations  of  Men- 
zies  make  the  quantity  amount  even  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds- 
but  we  find  his  weight  at  the  end  of  the  year  either  exactly  the  slme,  or  differing 
one  way  or  other  by  at  most  a  few  poundTs.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  becom! 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  oxygen  thus  introduced  into  the  human  system  in  the 
course  of  one  year?  We  can  answer  this  question  satisfactorily.  No  part  of  the 
oxygen  remains  in  the  body  but  is  given  out  again,  combined  with  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen. The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  certain  parts  of  the  animal  body  combine 
with  the  oxygen  introduced  through  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  pass  off  in  the  forms 
of  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water.  At  every  expiration  and  every  moment  of 
life,  a  certain  amount  of  its  elements  are  separated  from  the  animal  orc^anism. 
having  entered  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 

In  order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  an  approximate  calculation,  we  may  assume,  with 
Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  that  an  adult  man  absorbs  into  his  system  32^  ounces  of 
oxygen  f.^^  J^that  is,  46  037  cubic  inches  =  15,661  grains,  French  weight ;  and 
further,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  of  his  blood  is  twenty-four  pounds  of 
which  eighty  per  cent,  is  water.  Now,  from  the  known  composition  of  the  blood 
we  know  that  in  order  to  convert  its  whole  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water  64.102  grains  of  oxygen  are  required.  This  quantity  will 
be  taken  into  the  system  in  four  days  and  five  hours.  Whether  the  oxygen  enters 
into  combination  directly  with  the  elements  of  the  blood,  or  with  the  cirbon  and 
hydrogen  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  follows  inevitably— the  weight  of  the  body 
remaining  unchanged,  and  in  a  normal  condition^that  as  much  of  these  elements 
as  will  suffice  to  supply  twenty-four  pounds  of  blood,  must  be  taken  into  the 
the  fo  d  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  '  ^"^  ^^'^  necessary  amount  is  furnished  by 

We  have  not,  however,  remained  satisfied  with  mere  approximation :  we  have 
determined  accurately  m  certain  cases,  the  quantity  of  carbon  taken  daily  in  the 
lood,  and  of  that  which  passes  out  of  the  body  in  the  faeces  and  urine  combined^ 
that  IS,  uncombined  with  oxygen;  and  from  these  investigations  it  appears  that  an 
adult  man  taking  moderate  exercise,  consumes  13.910  ounces  of  carbon,  which  pass 
ofi  through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  gas.* 

It  requires  thirty-seven  ounces  of  oxygen  to  convert  13.910  of  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid.  Again :  according  to  the  analysis  of  Boussingault  ( Annales  de  Chim.  et  de 
I'hys.  Ixx.  1.,  p.  136,)  a  horse  consumes  79.110  ounces  of  carbon  in  twenty-four 
hours,  a  milch  cow  70J  ounces;  so  that  the  horse  requires  13  pounds  3^  ounces  and 
the  cow  11  pounds  10}  ounces  of  oxygen.f 

As  no  part  of  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  system  of  an  animal  is  given  off  in  any 
other  form  than  combined  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  and  as  in  a  normal  condition 
or  state  of  health,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  so  given  off,  are  replaced  by  those 
elements  in  the  food,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  nourishment  required  bv  an 


.        .         , oxygen,  consume  an  amount  ot  looa  unequui  m  me  huiiio  raiio. 

me  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of 

-k!v^w?-^?^°"!^].'^  deduced  from  observations  made  upon  the  average  dailv  consumntion  of 
about  thirty  so  diers  in  barracks.  The  food  of  these  men,  consistin/of  meal  brearpotato^^^^ 
l«l''^^;-^f^'''  beans    butter,  salt,  pepner,  &c.,  was  accurately  weighed  durinrnionthanS 

by  Uie' men  whin'ont'ot^*'^'""'?  '^""^^r*  ^*"  '^  ^^'^^W  food,  beer^'ai'fd  spTdtftaken 
serLoant .  nnH  fr^r^  y»  ""^  l^arracks  we  have  a  close  approximation  from  the  report  of  the 
wK  r  a\se"  off^^^^^^^  ^'/.^  ^"^'^''^  ''K^^'''  f^ces  and  urine,  it  appears  that  the  carbon 

Kit  norHnn  nf  /h  "♦^^  these  channels  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  amount  taken 
in  mat  portion  of  the  lood,  and  ot  sour-crout,  winch  was  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

tie  ounces-  i  kilogramme. 
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respirations;  it  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  in  the  same  animal  the  quantity  of 
nourishment  required  must  vary  with  the  force  and  number  of  respirations.  A 
child  breathes  quicker  than  an  adult,  and,  consequently,  requires  food  more  fre- 
quently, and  proportionably  in  larger  quantity,  and  bears  hunger  less  easily.  A 
bird,  deprived  of  food,  dies  on  the  third  day,  while  a  serpent,  confined  under  a  bell, 
respires  so  slowly,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  generated  in  an  hour  can 
scarcely  be  observed,  and  it  will  live  three  months,  or  longer,  without  food.  The 
number  of  respirations  is  fewer  in  a  state  of  rest  than  during  labor  or  exercise ;  the 
quantity  of  food  necessary  in  both  cases  must  be  in  the  same  ratio.  An  excess  of 
food,  a  want  of  a  due  amount  of  respired  oxygen,  or  of  exercise,  as  also  of  great 
exercise,  (which  obliges  us  to  take  an  increased  supply  of  food,)  together  with  weak 
organs  of  digestion,  are  incompatible  with  health. 

But  the  quantity  of  oxygen  received  by  an  animal  through  the  lungs,  not  only 
depends  upon  the  number  of  respirations,  but  also  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
respired  air.  The  size  of  the  thorax  of  an  animal  is  unchangeable  ;  we  may,  there- 
fore, regard  the  volume  of  air  which  enters  at  every  inspiration  as  uniform.  But  its 
weight,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  oxygen  it  contains,  is  not  constant.  Air  is 
expanded  by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold  —an  equal  volume  of  hot  and  cold  air 
contains,  therefore,  an  unequal  amount  of  oxygen.  In  summer,  atmospheric  air 
contains  water  in  the  form  of  vapor;  it  is  nearly  deprived  of  it  in  winter.  The 
volume  of  oxygen  in  the  same  volume  of  air  is  smaller  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
In  summer  and  winter,  at  the  pole  and  at  the  equator,  we  inspire  an  equal  volume 
of  air ;  the  cold  air  is  warmed  during  respiration,  and  acquires  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  In  order,  therefore,  to  introduce  into  the  lungs  a  given  amount  of  oxygen, 
less  expenditure  of  force  is  necessary  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  for  the  same 
expenditure  of  force  more  oxygen  is  inspired  in  winter.  It  is  also  obvious  that,  in 
an  equal  number  of  respirations,  we  consume  more  oxygen  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
than  on  a  mountain. 

The  oxygen,  taken  into  the  system,  is  given  out  again  in  the  same  form,  both  in 
summer  and  winter;  we  expire  more  carbon  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  temperature 
and  require  more  or  less  carbon  in  our  food  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  conse- 
quently more  is  respired  in  Sweden  than  in  Sicily,  and  in  our  own  country  an 
eighth  more  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Even  if  an  equal  weight  of  food  is  con- 
sumed m  hot  and  cold  climates.  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ordained  that  very  unequal 
proportions  of  carbon  shall  be  taken  in  it.  The  food  prepared  for  the  inhaljitants 
of  southern  climes  does  not  contain  in  a  fresh  state  more  than  twelve  ])er  cent  of 
carbon,  while  the  blubber  and  train  oil,  which  feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  rcirions 
contain  sixty-six  to  eighty  per  cent  of  that  element.  * 

From  the  same  cause  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  temperate  in  warm  climates 
or  to  bear  hunger  for  a  long  time  under  the  equator;  but  cold  and  huncier  united 
very  soon  produce  exhaustion. 

The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  received  into  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  circulated 
throughout  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  acting  upon  the  elements  of  the  food  is 
the  source  of  animal  heat,  ' 


-^^«■<^<^f  ^^1^     ^^    ^^^/Vr^»». 


LETTER  VII. 

My  dear  Sir: 

The  source  of  animal  heat,  its  laws,  and  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the 
functions  ot  the  animal  body,  constitute  a  curious  and  highly  interesting  subject,  to 
which  I  would  now  direct  your  attention.  fe        J      » 

All  living  creatures,  whose  existence  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  oxvjron. 
possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  heat,  independent  of  surrounding  objects 

1  his  general  truth  applies  to  all  animals,  and  extends  to  the  seed  of  plants  in 
the  act  ot  germination,  to  flower-buds  when  developing,  and  fruits  durino-  their 
maturation.  r    &»  «    "o 

In  the  animal  body,  heat  is  produced  only  in  those  parts  to  which  arterial  blood, 
and  with  It  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration,  is  conveyed.  Hair,  wool,  and 
feathers  receive  no  arterial  blood,  and  therefore,  in  them  no  heat  is  developed.  The 
combination  of  a  combustible  substance  with  oxygen  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
only  source  of  animal  heat.    In  whatever  way  carbon  may  combine  with  oxygen, 


the  act  of  combination  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat.  It  is  indif- 
ferent  whether  this  combination  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly,  at  a  high  or  at  a  low 
temperature ;  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  is  a  constant  quantity. 

^  The  carbon  of  the  food  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  within  the  body,  must 
give  out  exactly  as  much  heat  as  if  it  had  been  directly  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  or  in 
common  air;  the  only  difference  is,  the  production  of  the  heat  is  diffused  over  unequal 
times.  In  oxygen  gas  the  combustion  of  carbon  is  rapid,  and  the  heat  intense  ;  in 
atmospheric  air  it  burns  slower,  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  temperature  being 
lower ;  in  the  animal  body  the  combination  is  still  more  gradual,  and  the  heat  is 
lower  in  proportion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  must  increase  or  diminish  with 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  in  equal  times  by  respiration.  Those  animals, 
therefore,  which  respire  frequently,  and  consequently  consume  much  oxygen,  pos- 
sess a  higher  temperature  than  others,  which,  with  a  body  of  equal  size  to  be  heated, 
take  into  the  system  less  oxygen.  The  temperature  of  a  child  (102°)  is  higher  than 
that  of  an  adult  (99.5°).  That  of  birds  (104°  to  105.4°),  is  higher  than  that  of  qua- 
drupeds (98.5°  to  100.4°),  or  that  of  fishes,  or  amphibia,  whose  proper  temperature 
is  from  2.7°  to  3.6°  higher  than  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live.  All 
animals,  strictly  speaking,  are  warm-blooded ;  ])ut  in  those  only  which  possess 
lungs  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  quite  independent  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove  that  in  all  climates,  in  the  temperate 
zones,  as  well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  man, 
and  in  what  are  commonly  called  warm-blooded  animals,  is  invariably  the  same; 
yet  how  different  are  the  circumstances  under  which  they  live ! 

The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which  bears  the  same  relations  to  surrounding 
objects  as  any  other  heated  mass.  It  receives  heat  when  the  surrounding  objects 
are  hotter,  it  loses  heat  when  they  are  colder  than  itself. 

We  know  that  the  rapidity  of  cooling  increases  with  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  heated  body  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  that  is,  the 
colder  the  surrounding  medium  the  shorter  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the 
heated  body. 

How  unequal,  then,  must  be  the  loss  of  heat  in  a  man  at  Palermo,  where  the 
external  temperature  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and  in  the  polar  regions, 
where  the  external  temperature  is  from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  lower ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  extremely  unequal  loss  of  heat,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  blood  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  circle  has  a  temperature  as  high  as 
that  of  the  native  of  the  south,  who  lives  in  so  different  a  medium. 

This  fact,  when  its  true  significance  is  perceived,  proves  that  the  heat  given  off 
to  the  surrounding  medium  is  restored  within  the  body  with  great  rapidity.  This 
compensation  must,  consequently,  take  place  more  rapidly  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, at  the  pole  than  at  the  equator. 

Now,  in  different  climates  the  quantity  of  oxygon  introduced  into  the  system  by 
respiration,  as  has  been  already  shown,  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air ;  the  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  increases  with  the  loss  of  heat  by 
external  cooling;  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  necessary  to  combine 
with  this  oxygen  must  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  the  heat  lost  by  cooling  is  effected  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  inspired  oxygen,  which  combine  together. 
To  make  use  of  a  familiar,  but  not  on  that  account  a  less  just  illustration,  the  ani- 
mal body  acts,  in  this  respect,  as  a  furnace,  which  we  supply  with  fuel.  It  signifies 
nothing  what  intermediate  forms  food  may  assume,  what  changes  it  may  undergo  in 
the  body,  the  last  change  is  uniformly  the  conversion  of  its  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  its  hydrogen  into  water.  The  unassimilated  nitrogen  of  the  food, 
along  with  the  unburned  or  unoxidized  carbon,  is  expelled  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
solid  excrements.  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the  furnace  a  constant  temperature,  we 
must  vary  the  supply  of  fuel  according  to  the  external  temperature,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

In  the  animal  body  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  with  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  we 
obtain  the  heat  given  out  during  its  oxidation  or  combustion.  In  winter,  when  we 
tak£  exercise  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  when  consequently  the  amount  of  inspired 
oxygen  increases,  the  necessity  for  food  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases 
m  the  same  ratio ;  and  by  gratifying  the  appetite  thus  excited,  we  obtain  the  most 
efl&cient  protection  against  the  most  piercing  cold.  A  starving  man  is  soon  frozen 
to  death.  The  animals  of  prey  in  the  arctic  regions,  as  every  one  knows,  far 
exceed  in  voracity  those  of  the  torrid  zone. 

In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air,  which  incessantly  strives  to  consume  the 
body,  urges  man  to  laborious  efforts  in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to 
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its  action,  while,  in  hot  climates,  the  necessity  of  labor  to  provide  food  is  far  less 
urgent. 

Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food.  The  more 
warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes  the  appetite  for  food,  because  the 
loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  and  consequently  the  amount  oi  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the 
food,  is  diminished. 

If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in  hunting  or  fishing  we 
were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with 
ease  to  consume  ten  pounds  of  flesh,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  into 
the  bargain,  daily,  as  warmly  clad  travellers  have  related  with  astonishment  of 
these  people.  We  should  then  also  be  able  to  take  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or 
train  oil  without  bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  these  substances 
would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  the  external  temperature  and 
that  of  our  bodies. 

According  to  the  preceding  expositions,  the  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  respirations,  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat 
given  off  to  the  surrounding  medium. 

No  isolated  fact,  apparently  opposed  to  this  statement,  can  affect  the  truth  of  this 
natural  law.  Without  temporary  or  permanent  injury  to  health,  the  Neapolitan 
cannot  take  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  shape  of  food  than  he  expires  as 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  and  the  Esquimaux  cannot  expire  more  carbon  and 
hydrogen  than  he  takes  into  the  system  as  food,  unless  in  a  state  of  disease  or  of 
starvation.     Let  us  examine  these  states  a  little  more  closely. 

The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  perceives  with  regret  the  disappearance  of  his 
appetite,  previously  a  source  of  frequently  recurring  enjoyment ;  and  he  succeeds 
by  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper  and  the  most  powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling 
himself  to  take  as  much  food  as  he  was  accustomed  to  eat  at  home.  But  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  thus  introduced  into  the  system  is  not  consumed ;  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  too  high,  and  the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow  him  to  increase  the 
number  of  respirations  by  active  exercise,  and  thus  to  proportion  the  waste  to  the 
amount  of  food  taken  ;  disease  of  some  kind,  therefore,  ensues. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  sends  her  sick  to  southern  regions,  where  the  amount 
of  the  oxygen  inspired  is  diminished  in  a  very  large  proportion.  Those  whose 
diseased  digestive  organs  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  lost  the  power  of  bringing 
the  foqd  into  the  state  best  adapted  for  oxidation,  and  therefore  are  less  able  to 
resist  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  atmosphere  of  their  native  climate,  obtain  a 
great  improvement  in  health.  The  diseased  organs  of  digestion  have  power  to 
place  the  diminished  amount  of  food  in  equilibrium  with  the  inspired  oxygen,  in 
the  mild  climate ;  while  in  a  colder  region  the  organs  of  respiration  themselves 
would  have  been  consumed  in  furnishing  the  necessary  resistance  to  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

In  our  climate,  hepatic  diseases,  or  those  arising  from  excess  of  carbon,  prevail 
in  summer  ;  in  winter,  pulmonary  diseases,  or  those  arising  from  excess  of  oxygen, 
are  more  frequent. 

The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced,  increases  the 
amount  of  food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the  open  air,  in  a  carriage  or  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  by  increasing  radiation  and  vaporisation,  increases  the  loss  of 
heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more  than  usual.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  which  is  given  off  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  98.5  degrees.  It  increases  the  appetite,  and  persons  of  weak 
constitution  find  it  necessary,  by  continued  exercise,  to  supply  to  the  system  the 
oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat  abstracted  by  the  cold  wat^r.  Loud  and  long 
continued  speaking,  the  crying  of  infants,  moist  air,  all  exert  a  decided  and 
appreciable  influence  on  the  amount  of  food  which  is  taken. 

We  have  assumed  that  it  is  especially  carbon  and  hydrogen  which,  by  combining 
with  oxygen,  serve  to  produce  animal  heat.  In  fact,  observation  proves  that  the 
hydrogen  of  the  food  plays  a  not  less  important  part  than  the  carbon. 

The  whole  process  of  respiration  appears  most  clearly  developed,  when  we 
consider  the  state  of  a  man,  or  other  animal,  totally  deprived  of  food. 

The  first  effect  of  starvation  is  the  disappearance  of  fat,  and  this  fat  cannot  be 
traced  either  in  the  urine  or  in  the  scanty  faeces.  Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  have 
been  given  off  through  the  skin  and  lungs  in  the  form  of  oxidized  products  ;  it  is 
obvious  that  they  have  served  to  support  respiration. 

In  the  case  of  a  starving  man,  32J  ounces  of  oxygen  enter  the  system  daily,  and 
are  given  out  again  in  combination  with  a  part  of  his  body.  Currie  mentions  the 
ease  of  an  individual  who  was  unable  to  swallow,  and  whose  body  lost  one  hundred 
pounds  in  weight  during  a  month ;  and,  according  to  Martell  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.» 
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vol.  XI.,  p.  411),  a  fat  pig,  overwhelmed  in  a  slip  of  earth,  lived  one  hundred  and 
sixty  days  without  food,  and  was  found  to  have  diminished  in  weight,  in  that  time 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  whole  history  of  hybernating 
animals,  and  the  well  established  fticts  of  the  periodical  accumulation,  in  various 
animals,  of  fat,  which,  at  other  periods,  entirely  disappears,  prove  that  the  oxygen, 
in  the  respiratory  process,  consumes,  without  exception,  all  such  substances  as  are 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  it.  It  combines  with  whatever  is 
presented  to  it ;  and  the  deficiency  of  hydrogen  is  the  only  reason  why  carbonic 
acid  is  the  chief  product ;  for,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  affinity  of 
hydrogen  for  oxygen  far  surpasses  that  of  carbon  for  the  same  element. 

We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora  expire  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  equal 
to  that  of  the  oxygen  inspired,  while  the  carnivora,  the  only  class  of  animals  whose 
food  contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxygen  than  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid 
expired.  Exact  experiments  have  shown,  that  in  many  cases  only  half  the  volume 
of  oxygen  is  expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  These  observations  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  and  are  far  more  convincing  than  those  arbitrary  and  artificially  produced 
phenomena,  sometimes  called  experiments  ;  experiments  which,  made  as  too  often 
they  are,  without  regard  to  the  necessary  and  natural  conditions,  possess  no  value, 
and  maybe  entirely  dispensed  with  ;  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  nature 
affords  the  opportunity  for  observation,  and  when  we  make  a  rational  use  of  that 
opportunity. 

In  the  progress  of  starvation,  however,  it  is  not  only  the  fat  which  disappears, 
but  also,  by  degrees,  all  such  of  the  solids  .is  are  capable  of  being  dissolved.  In 
the  wasted  bodies  of  those  who  have  suffered  starvation,  the  muscles  are  shrunk 
and  unnaturally  soft,  and  have  lost  their  contractility  ;  all  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  were  capable  of  entering  into  the  state  of  motion  have  served  to  protect  the 
remainder  of  the  frame  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Toward 
the  end,  the  particles  of  the  brain  begin  to  undergo  the  process  of  oxidation,  and 
delirium,  mania,  and  death  close  the  scene ;  that  is  to  say,  all  resistance  to  the 
oxidizing  power  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  ceases,  and  the  chemical  process  of 
eremacausis,  or  decay,  commences,  in  which  every  part  of  the  body,  the  bones 
excepted,  enters  into  combination  with  oxygen. 

The  time  which  is  required  to  cause  death  by  starvation  depends  on  the  amount 
of  fat  in  the  body,  on  the  degree  of  exercise,  as  in  labor  or  exertion  of  any  kind, 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  finally,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  water. 
Through  the  skin  and  lungs  there  escapes  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  as  the 
presence  of  water  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  vital  motions,  its  dissipation 
hastens  death.  Cases  have  occurred,  in  which  a  full  supply  of  water  being  acces- 
sible to  the  sufferer,  death  has  not  occurred  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days.  In 
one  case,  life  was  sustained  in  this  way  for  the  period  of  sixty  days. 

In  all  chronic  diseases  death  is  produced  by  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  chemical 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  When  those  substances  are  wanting,  whose  function  in 
the  organism  is  to  support  the  process  of  respiration  ;  when  the  diseased  organs  are 
incapable  of  performing  their  proper  function  of  producing  these  substances  ;  when 
they  have  lost  the  power  of  transforming  the  food  into  that  shape  in  which  it  may, 
by  entering  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  protect  the  system  from 
its  influence,  then,  the  substance  of  the  organs  themselves,  the  fat  of  the  body,  the 
substance  of  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain,  are  unavoidably  consumed. 
The  true  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  the  respiratory  process,  that  is,  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

A  deficiency  of  food,  and  a  want  of  power  to  convert  the  food  into  a  part  of  the 
organism,  are  both,  equally,  a  want  of  resistance ;  and  this  is  the  negative  cause  of 
the  cessation  of  the  vital  process.  The  flame  is  extinguished,  because  the  oil  is 
consumed ;  and  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  has  consumed  it. 

In  many  diseases  substances  are  produced  which  are  incapable  of  assimilation. 
By  the  mere  deprivation  of  food,  these  substances  are  removed  from  the  body  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  behind ;  their  elements  have  entered  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  function  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  skin  is  interrupted 
or  disturbed,  compounds,  rich  in  carbon,  appear  in  the  urine,  which  acquires  a 
brown  color.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  combines 
with  all  the  substances  which  offer  no  resistance  to  it.  In  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  access  of  oxygen  is  impeded ;  for  example,  in  the  arm-pits,  or  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  peculiar  compounds  are  given  out,  recognisable  by  their  appearance,  or 
by  their  odor.     These  compounds  contain  much  carbon. 

Respiration  is  the  falling  weight — the  bent  spring,  which  keeps  the  clock  in 
motion :  the  inspirations  and  expirations  are  the  strokes  of  the  pendulum  which 
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regulate  it.  In  our  ordinary  time-pieces,  we  know  with  mathematical  accuracy  the 
effect  produced  on  their  rate  of  going,  by  changes  in  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
or  in  the  external  temperature.  Few,  however,  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
influence  of  air  and  temperature  on  the  health  of  the  human  body ;  and  yet  the 
research  into  the  conditions  necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  normal  state,  is  not  more 
difficult  than  in  the  case  of  a  clock. 
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My  Dear  Sir  : 

Having  attempted  in  my  last  letter  to  explain  to  you  the  simple  and  admirable 
office  subserved  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  combination  with  carbon  in 
the  animal  body,  I  will  now  proceed  to  present  you  with  some  remarks  upon  those 
materials  which  sustain  its  mechanisms  in  motion,  and  keep  up  their  various  func- 
tions— namely,  the  Aliments. 

If  the  increase  of  mass  in  an  animal  body,  the  development  and  reproduction  of 
its  organs  depend  upon  the  blood,  then  those  substances  only  which  are  capable  of 
being  converted  into  blood  can  be  properly  regarded  as  nourishment.  In  order 
then  to  ascertain  what  parts  of  our  food  are  nutritious,  we  must  compare  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  with  the  composition  of  the  various  articles  taken  as  food. 

Two  substances  require  especial  consideration  as  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
blood ;  one  of  these  separates  immediately  from  the  blood  when  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  circulation. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  this  case  blood  coagulates,  and  separates  into  a  yellowish 
liquid,  the  sei-um  of  the  blood,  and  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  adheres  to  a  rod  or 
stick  in  soft,  elastic  fibres,  when  coagulating  blood  is  briskly  stirred.  This  is  the 
Jihrine  of  the  blood,  which  is  identical  in  all  its  properties  with  muscular  fibre, 
when  the  latter  is  purified  from  all  foreign  matters. 

The  second  principal  ingredient  of  the  blood  is  contained  in  the  serum,  and  gives 
to  this  liquid  all  the  properties  of  the  white  of  eggs,  with  which  it  is  indeed  iden- 
tical. When  heated,  it  coagulates  into  a  white  elastic  mass,  and  the  coagulating 
Bubstance  is  called  albumen. 

Fibrine  and  albumen,  the  chief  ingredients  of  blood,  contain,  in  all,  seven  che- 
mical elements,  among  which  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  are  found.  They 
contain  also  the  earth  of  bones.  The  serum  retains  in  solution  sea  salt  and  other 
salts  of  potash  and  soda,  in  which  the  acids  are  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  sulphu- 
ric acids.  The  globules  of  the  blood  contain  fibrine  and  albumen,  along  with  a  red 
coloring  matter,  in  which  iron  is  a  constant  element.  Beside  these,  the  blood  con- 
tains certain  fatty  bodies  in  small  quantity,  which  differ  from  ordinary  fata  in 
several  of  their  properties. 

Chemical  analysis  has  led  to  the  remarkable  result,  that  fibrine  and  albumen 
contain  the  same  organic  elements  united  in  the  same  proportion — that  is,  that 
they  are  isomeric,  their  chemical  composition — the  proportion  of  their  ultimate 
elements — being  identical.  But  the  difference  of  their  external  properties  shows 
that  the  particles  of  which  they  are  composed  are  arranged  in  a  different  order. 
(See  ante,  page  16.) 

This  conclusion  has  lately  been  beautifully  confirmed  by  a  distinguished  physio- 
logist (D^nis),  who  has  succeeded  in  converting  fibrine  into  albumen;  that  is, 
in  giving  it  the  solubility,  and  coagulability,  by  heat,  which  characterize  the  white 

Fibrine  and  albumen,  beside  having  the  same  composition,  ajijree  also  in  this, 
that  both  dissolve  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  yielding  a  solution  of  an  intense 
purple  color.  This  solution,  whether  made  with  fibrine  or  albumen,  has  the  very 
same  reactions  with  all  substances  yet  tried. 

Both  albumen  and  fibrine,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  are  capable  of  being  con- 
Terted  into  muscular  fibre,  and  muscular  fibre  is  capable  of  being  reconverted  into 
blood.  These  facts  have  long  been  established  by  physiologists,  and  chemistry  has 
merely  proved  that  these  metamorphoses  can  be  accomplished  under  the  influence 
of  a  certain  force,  without  the  aid  of  a  third  substance,  or  of  its  elements,  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  element,  or  the  separation  of  any  element  pre- 
Tiously  present  in  th«*ie  8i»V»^N4ices. 


If  we  now  compare  the  composition  of  all  organized  parts  with  that  of  fibrine 
and  albumen,  the  following  relations  present  themselves : 

All  parts  of  the  animal  body  which  have  a  decided  shape,  which  form  parts  of 
organs  contain  nitrogen.  No  part  of  an  organ  which  possesses  motion  and  life  is 
destitute  of  nitrogen ;  all  of  them  contain  likewise  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water ;  the  latter,  however,  in  no  case  in  the  proportion  to  form  water. 

ihe  chief  ingredients  of  the  blood  contain  nearly  seventeen  per  cent,  of  nitro 
gen,  and  from  numerous  analyses  it  appears  that  no  part  of  an  organ  contains  less 
than  seventeen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  r  &  o  lesj, 

The  most  convincing  experiments  and  observations  have  proved  that  the  animil 
body  IS  absolutely  incapable  of  producing  an  elementary  body,  such  as  carbon  or 
nitrogen,  out  of  substances  which  do  not  contain  it;  and  it  obviously  follows  that 
all  kinds  of  food  fit  for  the  production  either  of  blood,  or  of  cellular  tissue  mem- 
branes,  skin,  hair,  muscular  fibre,  &c.,  must  contain  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen 
because  that  element  is  essential  to  the  .composition  of  the  above-named  oro-ans  • 
because  the  organs  cannot  create  it  from  the  other  elements  presented  to  them  • 
and,  finally,  because  no  nitrogen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  vital 
process. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves  contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen 
ft:  d,  in  addition  to  this  two  peculiar  fatty  acids,  distinguished  from  other  fats  bv 
containing  phosphorus  (phosphoric  acid).     One  of  these  contains  nitrogen  (Fr^mv) 

i  inally,  water  and  common  fat  are  those  ingredients  of  the  body  which  are  des^ 
titute  ot  nitrogen.  Both  are  amorphous,  or  unorganized,  and  only  so  far  take  part 
in  the  vital  process  as  that  their  presence  is  required  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  vital  functions.  The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  body  are  iron,  lime  maj?- 
nesia,  common  salt,  and  the  alkalies.  >  ,     ^fo 

The  nutritive  process  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  carnivorous  animals.  This 
class  of  animals  lives  on  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  graminivora ;  but  this  blood 
and  flesh  are,  in  all  their  properties,  identical  with  their  own.  Neither  chemical 
nor  physiological  differences  can  be  discovered. 

The  nutriment  of  carnivorous  animals  is  derived  originally  from  blood  •  in  their 
stoniach  It  becomes  dissolved,  and  capable  of  reaching  all  other  parts  of  the  body  • 
in  Its  passage  it  is  again  converted  into  blood,  and  from  this  blood  are  reproduced 
aU^ those  parts  of  their  organization  which  have  undergone  change  or  metamor- 

With  the  exception  of  hoofs,  hair,  feathers,  and  the  earth  of  bones,  every  part  of 
the  tood  ot  carnivorous  animals  is  capable  of  assimilation. 

In  a  chemical  sense,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  a  carnivorous  animal,  in  sup- 
porting  the  vital  process,  consumes  itself.  That  which  serves  for  its  nutrition  is 
identical  with  those  parts  of  its  organization  which  are  to  be  renewed 

1  he  process  of  nutrition  in  graminivorous  animals  appears  at  first  sight  altogether 
different.  Iheir  digestive ;organs  are  less  simple,  and  their  food  consists  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  great  mass  of  which  contains  but  little  nitrogen. 

From  what  substances,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  blood  formed,  by  means  of  which 
their  organs  are  developed  ?     This  question  may  be  answered  with  certainty. 

Chemical  researches  have  shown,  that  all  such  parts  of  vegetables  as  can  afford 
nutriment  to  animals  contain  certain  constituents  which  are  rich  in  nitrojren  •  and 
the  most  ordinary  experience  proves  that  animals  require  for  their  support  and 
nutrition  less  of  these  parts  of  plants  in  proportion  as  they  abound  in  the  nitro- 
genizec  constituents.  Animals  cannot  be  fed  on  matters  destitute  of  these  nitro- 
genized  constituents.  ^ 

These  important  products  of  vegetation  are  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils ;  in  the  roots  and  the 
juices  of  what  are  commonly  called  vegetables.  They  exist,  however,  in  all  plants, 
without  exception,  and  in  every  part  of  plants  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity 

Ihese  nitrogenized  forms  of  nutriment  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  reduced 

Twn  T.k'     '^''''''''^'  Ti^^?^  ^''^  ^^'^^^  distinguished  by  their  external  characters. 

ivi?  ^^®  soluble  in  water,  the  third  is  insoluble. 

When  the  newly-expressed  juices  of  vegetables  are  allowed  to  stand,  a  separation 
takes  phice  in  a  few  minutes.  A  gelatinous  precipitate,  commonly  of  a  green  tin^e 
8  deposited,  and  this,  when  acted  on  by  liquids  which  remove  the  colorinff  matter' 
vertah'lo^^?!^!!,  ""tk-"  .^^^^^t'-^^f '  J^^!  known  to  druggists  as  the  deposite  froin 
mff  i  'V  •  1^^''  f^''\''^  *^^  nitrogenized  compounds  which  serves  for  the 
esnSv''!;  T^^'lb  ^""^  ^^'  ^>een  named  vegetable  fbrim.  The  juice  of  grapes  is 
Tndnfll  'V^'^  constituent,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds  of  wheat, 

nWl  nni.!.- ^'■'^     "!.  g^^^^^l^y-    Jt  "I'^y  ^^  obtained  from  wheat  flour  by  a  mechal 
meal  operation,  and  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity ;  it  is  then  called  gluim,  but  the 
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glutinous  property  belongs,  not  to  vegetable  fibrme    but  to  a  foreign  substance, 
nresent  in  small  quantity,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  cerealia.  ,  , ,     . 

^  The  method  by  which  it  is  obtained  sufficiently  proves  tljat  it  is  insolub  e  m 
water  •  Tthough  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  originally  dissolved  in  the  vegetable 
Wee  'from  which  it  afterwards  separated,  exactly  as  fibrine  does  from  blood 
■"The  second  nitrogenizod  compound  remains  dissolved  in  the  juice  after  the 
senaration  of  the  fibrine.  It  does  not  separate  from  the  juice  a  the  ordinary 
teTpeXe  but  is  instantly  coagulated  when  the  liquid  containing  it  is  heated  to 

*When"  he^'clarified  juice  of  nutritious  vegetables  such  as  cauliflower  asparagus, 
manXur^el  or  turnips,  is  made  to  boil,  a  coagulum  is  formed  which  it  is  abso- 
S  mposB  ble  to  distinguish  from  the  substance  which  separates  as  a  coagulum 
when  t"e  serum  of  blood,  or  the  white  of  an  egg.  diluted  with  water,  are  heated  to 
the  bo  ling  po"nt.  This  i^  vegetable  albumen.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  certain  seeds,  in  nuts,  almonds,  and  others,  iu  which  the  starch  of  the  gramme* 

^  Th'e'''tod^^ni''trogenized  constituent  of  the  vegetable  food  of  animals  is  vegetable 
caseine  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  seeds  of  peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  similar  legu- 
Sus  seeds  Like  vegetable  albumen,  it  is  soluble  in  water,  but  differs  from  it 
S  ?hi"  that  iis  so  utioni  not  coagulated  by  heat  When  the  solution  is  heated  or 
evaporated,  a  skin  forms  on  its  surface,  and  the  addition  of  an  acid  causes  a  coagu- 

lum  lust  as  in  animal  milk.  „,    .         „  j  • 

These  three  nitrogenized  compounds,  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine,  are 
the  true  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  food  of  graminivorous  animals ;  all  other 
nitrogenized  compounds  occurring  in  plants,  are  either  rejected  by  animals  as  in 
the  case  of  the  characteristic  principles  of  poisonous  and  medicinal  plants  or  else 
they  occur  in  the  food  in  such  very  small  proportion,  that  they  cannot  possibly  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  of  mass  in  the  animal  body.  ,   ^  ,    ,,  •   .        .- 

The  chemical  analysis  of  these  three  substances  has  led  to  the  very  interesting 
result  that  they  contain  the  same  organic  elements,  united  in  the  same  proportion 
bv  weight ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  they  are  identical  in  composi- 
tion  with  the  chief  constituents  of  blood,  animal  fibrine,  and  albumen.     They  all 
three  dissolve  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid  with  the  same  deep  purple  color,  and 
even  in  their  physical  characters,  animal  fibrine  and  albumen  are  m  no  respect 
'different  from  vegetable  fibrine  and  albumen.     It  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  that 
bv  the  phrase,  identity  of  composition,  we  do  not  here  intend  mere  similarity,  but 
tliat  even  in  regard  to  the  presence  and  relative  amount  ot  sulphur  phosphorus, 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  no  difference  can  be  observed.     How  beautifully  and  admi- 
rably  simple,  with  the  aid  of  these  discoveries,  appears  the  process  of  nutrition  in 
animals-the  formation  of  their  organs,  in  which  vitality  chiefly  resides !     Those 
vegetable  principles,  which  in  animals  are  used  to  form  blood,  contain  the  chiet 
constituents  of  blood,  fibrine  and  albumen,  ready  formed,  as  far  as  regards  their 
composition.     All  plants,  besides,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  which  reap- 
pears in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.     Vegetable  fibrine  and  animal  fibrine, 
vegetable  albumen  and  animal  albumen,  hardly  differ,  even  in  form ;  if  these  prin- 
ciples  be  wanting  in  the  food,  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  is  arrested ;  and  when 
they  are  present,  the  graminivorous  animal  obtains  in  its  food  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples on  the  presence  of  which  the  nutrition  of  the  carnivora  entirely  depends. 

Tegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood  of  all  animals,  for  the  carnivora, 
in  consuming  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  graminivora,  consume,  strictly  speaking, 
only  the  vegetable  principles  which  have  served  for  the  nutrition  of  the  latter. 
Vegetable  fibrine  and  albumen  take  the  same  form  in  the  stomach  of  the  gramini- 
vorous animal  as  animal  fibrine  and  albumen  do  in  that  of  the  carnivorous  animal. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  development  of  the  animal  organism 
and  its  growth  are  dependent  on  the  reception  of  certain  principles  identical  with 

the  chief  constituents  of  blood.  ^         .  ,  i     j      i     -^    r 

In  this  sense  we  may  say  that  the  animal  organism  gives  to  blood  only  its  torm  , 
that  it  is  incapable  of  creating  blood  out  of  other  substances  which  do  not  already 
contain  the.chief  constituents  of  that  fluid.  We  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  that  the 
animal  organism  has  no  power  to  form  other  compounds,  for  we  know  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  an  extensive  series  of  compounds,  differing  in  composition 
from  the  chief  constituents  of  blood  ;  but  these  last,  which  form  the  starting  point 
of  the  series,  it  cannot  produce.  ^    r      i-  u 

The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  the  development  of  which 
begins  with  those  substances  with  the  production  of  which  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
vegetable  ends.  As  soon  as  the  latter  has  borne  seed,  it  dies,  or  a  period  of  its  lito 
condCJB.to  a  terminatign* 
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In  that  endless  series  of  compounds,  which  begins  with  carbonic  acid,  ammonia 
and   water,    the   sources   of  the  nutrition   of  vegetables,   and  includes  the  mosi 
complex  constituents  of  the  animal  brain,  there  is  no  blank,  no  interruption     The 
first  substance  capable  of  affording  nutriment  to  animals  is  the  last  product  of  the 
creative  energy  of  vegetables.  fauuuli  oi  ine 

*i,^^V^^*''^''u/^''^^^''^^'"  ^'^^"^^  and  of  membranes,  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
these  the  vegetable  cannot  produce.  "«rves, 

The  seemingly  miraculous  in  the  productive  agency  of  vegetables  disappears  in 
a  great  degree,  when  we  reflect  that  the  production  of  the^  constituents^  of  blood 
cannot  appear  more  surprising  than  the  occurrence  of  the  fat  of  beef  and  mutton 
m  cocoa  beans  of  human  fat  in  olive-oil,  of  the  principal  ingredient  of  buTter  in 
palm  oil,  and  of  horse  fat  and  train-oil,  in  certain  oily  seeds 


#'«««S^#^  ^  t#^#^^#«* 
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Mr  Dear  Sir: 

rt-.  il*'^  facts  detailed  in  my  last  letter  will  satisfy  you  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  increase  of  mass  in  an  animal,  that  is  its  growth,  is  accomplished ;  we  have 
stiU  to  consider  a  most  important  question,  namely,  the  function  performed  in  the 
Jectine,'lc         ^  ^ibstances  destitute  of  nitrogen;  such  as  su|ar,  starch,  gum! 

The  most  extensive  class  of  animals,  the  graminivora.  cannot  live  without  these 
substances  ;  their  food  must  contain  a  certain  amount  of  one  or  more  of  them  and 
if  these  compounds  are  not  supplied,  death  quickly  ensues 

This  important  inquiry  extends  also  to  the  constituents  of  the  food  of  carnivorous 
animas  in  the  earliest  periods  of  life;  for  this  food  also  contains  subs  ances  Xh 
are  not  necessary  for  their  support  in  the  adult  state.  The  nutrition  of  the  Tune 
of  carnivora  is  obviously  accomplished  by  means  similar  to  those  by  which  thf 
graminivora  are  nourished;  their  development  is  dependent  on  the  supplvof  a  fluW 
which  the  bod,v  of  the  mother  secretes  in  the  shape  of  milk.  ^  ' 

Milk  contains  only  one  nitrogenised  constituent,  known  under  the  name  of 
casetne;  besides  this,  its  chief  ingredients  are  butter  (fat),  and  sugar  of  mUk  The 
blood  of  the  voung  animal,  its  muscular  fibre,  cellular  tissue,  nervous  mTtte^  and 
bones,  must  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  nitrogenised  constituenTof  milk- 
the  caseine  ;  for  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  contain  no  nitrogen  '^°'  °'  ■""" 

Now.  the  analysis  of  caseine  has  led  to  the  result,  which,  after  the  details  I  have 
given,  can  hardly  excite  your  surprise,  that  this  substance  also  is  identical  in  com- 
position with  the  chief  constituents  of  blood,  fibrine  and  albumen.  Nay  mor^ 
comparison  of  its  properties  with  those  of  vegetable  caseine  has  shown-that  th^e 
uch' as'^.!;rV''  "'"""r  '".f  '^^^  P^°P7*'««  =  ■"««'»"«'■,  that  certain  ?& 
which  fsfor^oHf"''  T'^k/""]''';  .u'"  "'"i^^'^^  °f  producing  the  same  substance 
Tf  the  youuTanimaL  '""''''  ^"^  ""P'^^'^ '°  ^''''^'°S  '^'  ^^"^^ 

The  young  animal,  therefore,  receives  in  the  form  of  caseine— which  is  distln. 
guished  from  fibrine  and  albumen  by  its  great  solubility,  and  b7  noJ  coagulat  n^ 
bWd  tT^-'^'  tf  ««')««»»«'!*  i  the^mother's  bU!  To  co^nvert  casTne  nt^ 
into  .L.-  ^^'^"  substance  is  required,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  mother's  blood 
into  caseine  no  elements  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  have  been  separated 
When  chemically  examined,  caseine  is  found  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  earth  of  bones  than  blood  does,  and  that  in  a  very  soluble  form  capable  of 
reaching  every  part  of  the  body.  Thus,  even  in  the  earliest  periodTf  iWe  the 
development  of  the  organs,  in  which  vitality  resides,  is.  in  the  carnivorous  animal 

ohTfittrueS7KoS  ^"'^"°"^'  '''"^<'^'  ^"  ^'^'^^'^  composXTwXtS'e 

thajtrbitsrefudt^er^^^^^^  "'  "'""'  '  ««'  ^^^  ''  '^^^^^ 

Butter  and  sugar  of  milk  contain  no  fixed  bases,  no  soda  or  potash      Su^ar  of 

p4i^^^^^^^^^  -^  *^«  ^l--ts  of  waL,the  latte; 

There  is  added,  therefore,  by  means  of  these  compounds,  to  the  nitrogenized 
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constituents  of  food,  a  certain  amount  of  carbon ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  butter,  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen ;  that  is,  an  excess  of  elements,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
employed  in  the  production  of  blood,  because  the  nitrogenised  substances  contained 
in  the  food  already  contain  exactly  the  amount  of  carbon  which  is  required  for  the 
production  of  fibrine  and  albumen.  i.  x  •     j 

The  following  considerations  will  show  that  hardly  a  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  this  excess  of  carbon  alone,  or  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  expended  in  the 
production  of  animal  heat,  and  serves  to  protect  the  organism  from  the  action  of 
the   atmospheric  oxygen,  which  is   required  for   the    production   of  fibrine  and 

albumen.  ,  .  ,       .  ,  .  ,  •  t.^  x-vi 

In  an  adult  carnivorous  animal,  which  neither  gains  nor  loses  weight,  perceptibly, 

from  day  to  day,  its  nourishment,  the  waste  of  organized  tissue,  and  its  consump- 
tion of  oxygen,  stand  to  each  other  in  a  well-defined  and  fixed  relation.      • 

The  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off,  with  that  of  the  urine ;  the  nitrogen 
of  the  urine,  and  the  hydrogen  given  off  as  ammonia  and  water ;  these  elements, 
taken  together,  must  be  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  metamorphosed  tissues,  and  since  these  last  are  exactly  replaced  by  the 
food,  to  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  of  the  food.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
the  weight  of  the  animal  could  not  possibly  remain  unchanged. 

But,  in  the  young  of  the  carnivora,  the  weight  does  not  remain  unchanged ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  increases  from  day  to  day  by  an  apprecia))le  quantity.  ^ 

This  fact  presupposes,  that  the  assimilative  process  in  the  young  animal  is  more 
energetic,  more  intense,  than  the  process  of  transformation  in  the  existing  tissues. 
If  both  processes  were  equally  active,  the  weight  of  the  body  could  not  increase  ; 
and  were  the  waste  by  transformation  greater,  the  weight  of  the  body  would 

decrease 

Now,  the  circulation  in  the  young  animal  is  not  weaker,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
more  rapid ;  the  respirations  are  more  frequent ;  and,  for  equal  bulks,  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  must  be  greater  rather  than  smaller  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult 
animal.  But,  since  the  metamorphosis  of  organized  parts  goes  on  more  slowly, 
there  would  ensue  a  deficiency  of  those  substances,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
which  are  adapted  for  combination  with  oxygen ;  because,  in  the  carnivora,  it  is  the 
new  compounds,  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  organized  parts,  which  nature 
has  destined  to  furnish  the  necessary  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  and  to 
produce  animal  heat.  What  is  wanting  for  these  purposes  Infinite  V/isdom  has 
supplied  to  the  young  animal  in  its  natural  food. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  butter,  and  the  carbon  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  no  part 
of  either  of  which  can  yield  blood,  fibrine,  or  albumen,  are  destined  for  the  support 
of  the  respiratorv  process,  at  an  age  when  a  greater  resistance  is  opposed  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  existing  organisms  ;  or,  in  other  w^ords,  to  the  production  of  com- 
pounds, which,  in  the  adult  state,  are  produced  in  quantity  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration. 

The  young  animal  receives  the  constituents  of  its  blood  in  the  caseine  of  the 
milk.  A  metamorphosis  of  existing  organs  goes  on,  for  bile  and  urine  are 
eecreted ;  the  matter  of  the  metamorphosed  parts  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  urine, 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  water ;  but  the  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  also  disappear ; 
they  cannot  be  detected  in  the  faeces. 

The  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  are  given  out  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  their  conversion  into  oxidized  products  furnishes  the  clearest  proof  that 
far  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  required  to  convert  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  metamorphosed  tissues  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  change  and  metamorphosis  of  organized  tissues  going  on  in  the  vital  process 
in  the  young  animal,  consequently  yield,  in  a  given  time,  much  less  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  form  adapted  for  the  respiratory  process  than  corresponds  to  the 
oxygen  taken  up  in  the  lungs.  The  substance  of  its  organized  parts  would  undergo 
a  more  rapid  consumption,  and  would  necessarily  yield  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen, 
were  not  the  deficiency  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  supplied  from  another  source. 

The  continued  increase  of  mass,  or  growth,  and  the  free  and  unimpeded  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  in  the  young  animal,  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  foreign 
substances,  which,  in  the  nutritive  process,  have  no  other  function  than  to  protect 
the  newly-formed  organs  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  It  is  the  elements  of  these 
substances  which  unite  with  the  oxygen ;  the  organs  themselves  could  not  do  so 
without  being  consumed ;  that  is,  growth,  or  increase  of  mass  in  the  body — the 
consumption  of  oxygen  remaining  the  same — would  be  utterly  impossible. 

The  preceding  considerations  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  Nature 
has  added  to  the  food  of  the  young  of  carnivorous  mammalia  substances  devoid  of 
nitrogen,  which  their  organism  cannot  employ  for  nutrition,  strictly  so  called,  that 
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is,  for  the  production  of  blood ;  substances  which  may  be  entirely  disnensed  with 
in  the,r  nourishment  m  the  adult  state.     In  the  young  of  carnivorous  brds  the 
want  of  all  motion  ,s  an  obvious  cause  of  diminished  waste  in  the  organised  partB 
hence,  milk  is  not  provided  for  them.  ^"■""cu  pans , 

The  nutritive  process  in  the  carnivora  thus  presents  itself  under  two  distinct 
forms ;  one  of  which  we  again  meet  with  in  the  graminivora  distinct 

In  graminivorous  animals  we  observe,  that  during  their  whole  life,  their  exist- 
ence  depends  on  a  supplv  of  substances  having  a  composition  identLl  wTth  that 
of  sugar  of  milk,  or  closely  resembling  it.  Every  thing  that  they  consumlas  food 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  starch,  gum,  or  sugar,  mixed  with  other  matters 

Ihe  function  performed  in  the  vital  process  of  the  graminivora  bnhese'gub- 
stances  is  indicated  in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  manner,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  very  small  relative  amount  of  the%arbon  which  these  animals  con- 
sume in  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  their  food,  which  bears  no  ZportTon 
whatever  to  the  oxygen  absorbed  through  the  skin  and  lungs  proportion 

A  horse,  for  example,  can  be  kept  in  perfectly  good  condition  if  he  obtain  »<< 
food  fifteen  pounds  of  hay  and  four^nd  a'half  pLIds  of  oat  daily.  If  we  novj 
calculate  the  whole  amount  of  nitrogen  in  these  matters,  as  ascertained  by  Talys^ 
(1.5  per  cent  in  the  hay,  2.2  per  cent,  in  the  oats),  in  the  form  of  blood,  that  is  as 
fibrine  and  albumen,  with  the  due  proportion  of  water  in  blood  (eighty  per  cent) 
the  horse  receives  daily  no  more  than  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  nitrogen  corres- 
ponding to  about  eight  pounds  of  blood.     But  along  with  this  nitrogen  thatis 

fiZfeTn'trH*^  h  I?  '^^  ^"'"/^  *.^""«  ''  ^'^"»«"'  *h«  ^-^'^^  recelvefonly  about 
lourteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  carbon.  "^ 

Without  going  further  into  the  calculation,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the 
volume  of  air  inspired  and  expired  by  a  horse,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  giv^n  out  bv  the 
animal,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  respiratory  process  in  man.  But  an  adult  man 
consumes  daily  about  fourteen  ounces  of  carbon,  and  the  determination  of  Bous- 
singault,  according  to  which  a  horse  expires  seventy-nine  ounces  daily,  cannot  be 
very  far  from  the  truth.  ji  ^«-     vt  uo 

1  ^""1^^  nitrogenized  constituents  of  his  food,  therefore,  the  horse  receives  rather 
less  than  the  fifth  part  of  the  carbon  which  his  organism  requires  for  the  support 
of  the  respiratory  process ;  and  we  see  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  added  to 
his  food  the  four-fifths  which  are  wanting,  in  various  forms,  as  starch,  sugar,  (fee. 
with  which  the  animal  must  be  supplied,  or  his  organism  will  be  destroyed  bv  the 
action  of  the  oxygen.  j       k,j  ^^^ 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  system  of  the  graminivora,  whose  food  contains  so  smaU 
a  portion  relatively  of  the  constituents  of  blood,  the  process  of  metamorphosis  in 
existing  tissues,  and  consequently  their  restoration  or  reproduction,  must  go  on  far 
less  rapidly  than  m  the  carnivora.  Were  this  not  the  case,  a  vegetation  a  thousand 
times  more  luxuriant  than  the  actual  one  would  not  suffice  for  their  nourishment 
feugar  gum,  and  starch,  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  support  life  in  these 
animals,  because,  in  that  case,  the  products  of  the  waste,  or  metamorphosis  of  the 
organized  tissues,  would  contain  enough  of  carbon  to  support  the  respiratorv 
process* 


K^t/^VS^sr* 


LETTER  X. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Let  me  now  apply  the  principles  announced  in  the  preceding  letters  to  the 

circumstances  of  our  own  species.     Man,  when  confined  to  animal  food,  requires 

A    f "PP^^*  ^^^   nourishment  extensive  sources  of  food,   even   more  widely 

extended  than  the  lion  and  tiger,  because,  when  he  has  the  opportunity,  he  kills 

without  eating.  rr  j» 

A  nation  of  hunters,  on  a  limited  space,  is  utterly  incapable  of  increasing  its 
numbers  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  is  soon  attained.  The  carbon  necessary 
lor  respiration  must  be  obtained  from  the  animals,  of  which  only  a  limited  number 
can  hye  on  the  space  supposed.  These  animals  collect  from  plants  the  constituents 
ot  their  organs  and  of  their  blood,  and  yield  them,  in  turn,  to  the  savages  who  live 
Dy  the  chase  alone.     They,  again,  receive  this  food  unaccompanied  by  those  comr 
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pounds,  destitute  of  nitrogen,  which,  during  the  life  of  the  animals,  served  to 
support  the  respiratory  process.  In  such  men,  confined  to  an  animal  diet,  it  is  tho 
carbon  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  blood  which  must  take  the  place  of  starch  and  sugar. 
But  fifteen  pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon  than  four  pounds  of  starch,  and 
while  the  savage,  with  one  animal  and  an  equal  weight  of  starch,  could  maintain 
life  and  health  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  he  would  be  compelled,  if  confined 
'to  flesh  alone,  in  order  to  procure  the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration,  during  the 
flame  time,  to  consume  five  such  animals. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  these  considerations,  how  close  the  connexion  is  between 
agriculture  and  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species.  The  cultivation  of  our 
crops  has  ultimately  no  other  object  than  the  production  of  a  maximum  of  those 
substances  which  are  adapted  for  assimilation  and  respiration,  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space.  Grain  and  other  nutritious  vegetables  yield  us,  not  only  in  starch, 
sugar,  and  gum,  the  carbon  which  protects  our  organs  from  the  action  of  oxygen, 
and  produces  in  the  organism  the  heat  which  is  essential  to  life,  but  also  in  the  form 
of  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine,  our  blood,  from  which  the  other  parts  of 
our  body  are  developed. 

Man,  when  confined  to  animal  food,  respires,  like  the  carnivora,  at  the  expense 
of  the  matters  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  organized  tissues ;  and,  just  as 
the  lion,  tiger,  hysena  in  the  cages  of  a  menagerie,  are  compelled  to  accelerate  the 
waste  of  the  organized  tissue  by  incessant  motion,  in  order  to  furnish  the  matter 
necessary  for  respiration,  so  the  savage,  for  the  very  same  object,  is  forced  to 
make  the  most  laborious  exertions,  and  go  through  a  vast  amount  of  muscular 
exercise.  He  is  compelled  to  consume  force  merely  in  order  to  supply  matter  for 
respiration. 

Cultivation  is  the  economy  of  force.  Science  teaches  us  the  simplest  means  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  effect  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  power,  and  with  given 
means  to  produce  a  maximum  of  force.  The  unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the 
waste  of  force  in  agriculture,  in  other  branches  of  industry,  in  science,  or  in  social 
economy,  is  characteristic  of  the  savage  state,  or  of  the  want  of  knowledge. 

In  accordance  with  what  I  have  already  stated,  you  will  perceive  that  the  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  food  of  man  is  composed,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
into  nitrogenized  and  non-mitrogenized.  The  former  are  capable  of  conversion  into 
blood ;  the  latter  are  incapable  of  this  transformation. 

•;    Out  of  those  substances,  which  are  adapted  to  the  formation  of  blood,  are  formed 
all  the  organized  tissues.     The  other  class  of  substances,  in  the  normal  state  of 
health,  serve  to  support  the  process  of  respiration.     The  former  may  be  called  the 
plastic  elements  of  nutrition;  the  latter,  elements  of  respiration. 
Among  the  former  we  reckon —  ^ 

Vegetable  fibrine.  Vegetable  Albumen, 

Vegetable  casine.  Animal  flesh. 

Animal  blood. 
Among  the  elements  of  respiration  in  our  food  are — 

Fat.  Pectine. 

Starch.  Bassorine. 

Gum.  Wine. 

Cane  Sugar.  Beer. 

Grape  Sugar.  Spirits. 

Sugar  of  milk. 
The  most  recent  and  exact  researches  have  established  as  a  universal  fact,  to 
which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed,  that  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable 
food  have  a  composition  identical  with  that  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood. 

No  nitrogenized  compound,  the  composition  of  which  differs  from  that  of  fibrine, 
albumen,  and  caseine,  is  capable  of  supporting  the  vital  process  in  animals. 

The  animal  organism  unquestionably  possesses  the  power  of  forming,  from  the 
constituents  of  its  blood,  the  substance  of  its  membranes  and  celular  tissue,  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  and  of  the  organic  part  of  cartilages  and  bones.  But  the  blood 
must  be  supplied  to  it  ready  formed  in  every  thing  but  its  form — that  is,  in  its 
chemical  composition.  If  this  be  not  done,  a  period  is  rapidly  put  to  the  formation 
of  blood,  and  consequently  to  life. 

This  consideration  enables  us  easily  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  tissues 
yielding  gelatine  or  chondrine,  as,  for  example,  the  gelatine  of  skin  or  of  bones, 
are  not  adapted  for  the  support  of  the  vital  process ;  for  their  composition  is  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  fibrine  or  albumen.  It  is  obvious  that  this  means  nothing  more 
than  that  those  parts  of  the  animal  organism,  which  form  the  blood,  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  effecting  a  transformation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  gela- 
tine, or  of  those  tissues  which  contain  it.     The  gelatinous  tissues,  the  gelatine  of  the 


bones,  the  membranes,  the  cells,  and  the  skin,  suffer  in  the  animal  body,  under  the 
influence  of  oxygen  and  moisture,  a  progressive  alteration ;  a  part  of  these  tissues 
is  separated,  and  must  be  restored  from  the  blood ;  but  this  alteration  and  restora- 
tion 18  obviously  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

While,  in  the  body  of  a  starving  or  sick  individual,  the  fat  disappears,  and  the 
muscular  tissue  takes  once  more  the  form  of  blood,  we  find  that  the  tendons  and 
membranes  retain  their  natural  condition ;  the  limbs  of  the  dead  body  retain  their 
connexions,  which  depend  on  the  gelatinous  tissues. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  gelatine  of  bones  devoured  by  a  dog  entirely 
disappears,  while  only  the  bone  earth  is  found  in  his  excrements.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  man,  when  fed  on  food  rich  in  gelatine,  as  for  example,  strong  soup.  The 
gelatine  is  not  to  be  found  either  ia  the  urine  or  in  the  faeces,  and  consequently 
must  have  undergone  a  change,  and  must  have  served  some  purpose  in  the  animal 
economy.  It  is  clear  that  the  gelatine  must  be  expelled  from  the  body  in  a  form 
different  from  that  in  which  it  was  introduced  as  food. 

When  we  consider  the  transformation  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  into  a  part  of 
an  organ  composed  of  fibrine,  the  identity  in  composition  of  the  two  substances 
renders  the  change  easily  conceivable.  Indeed,  we  find  the  change  of  a  dissolved 
substance  into  an  insoluble  organ  of  vitality,  chemically  speaking,  natural  and 
easily  explained,  on  account  of  this  very  identity  of  composition.  Hence,  the 
opinion  is  not  unworthy  of  a  closer  investigation,  that  gelatine,  when  taken  in  the 
dissolved  state,  is  again  converted,  in  the  body,  into  celular  tissue,  membrane,  and 
cartilage ;  that  it  may  serve  for  the  re-production  of  such  parts  of  these  tissues  as 
have  been  wasted,  and  for  their  growth. 

And  when  the  powers  of  nutrition  in  the  whole  body  are  effected  by  a  change  of 
the  health,  then,  even  should  the  power  of  forming  blood  remain  the  same,  the 
organic  force  by  which  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  transformed  into  cellular 
tissue  and  membranes  must  necessarily  be  enfeebled  by  sickness.  In  the  sick  man, 
the  intensity  of  the  vital  force,  its  power  to  produce  metamorphoses,  must  be 
diminished  as  well  in  the  stomach  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  con- 
dition, the  uniform  experience  of  practical  physicians  shows  that  gelatinous  mat- 
ters, in  a  dissolved  state,  exercise  a  most  decided  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
health.  Given  in  a  form  adapted  for  assimilation,  they  serve  to  husband  the  vital 
force,  just  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  by  due  preparation  of  the 
food  in  general. 

Brittleness  in  the  bones  of  graminivorous  animals  is  clearly  owing  to  a  weakness 
in  those  parts  of  the  organism  whose  function  it  is  to  convert  the  constituents  of 
the  blood  into  cellular  tissue  and  membrane ;  and  if  we  can  trust  to  the  reports  of 
physicians  who  have  resided  in  the  East,  the  Turkish  women,  in  their  diet  of  rice, 
and  in  the  frequent  use  of  enemata  of  strong  soup,  have  united  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  formation  both  of  cellular  tissue  and  of  fat. 


M>^^^^^  ^y  «^#^^«>MM. 


LETTER  XL 

My  Dear  Sir: 

In  the  immense,  yet  limited  expanse  of  the  ocean,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  mutually  dependent  upon,  and  successive  to,  each  other.  The  animals 
obtain  their  constituent  elements  from  the  plants,  and  restore  them  to  the  water  in 
their  original  form,  when  they  again  serve  as  nourishment  to  a  new  generation  of 
plants. 

The  oxygen,  which  marine  animals  withdraw  in  their  respiration  from  the  air, 
dissolved  in  sea-water,  is  returned  to  the  water  by  the  vital  processes  of  sea  plants ; 
that  air  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  atmospheric  air,  containing  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  contains  only  twenty-one  per  cent.  Oxygen  also 
combines  with  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  dead  animal  bodies,  changes  their 
carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  their  hydrogen  into  water,  and  their  nitrogen  assumes 
again  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Thus  we  observe  in  the  ocean  a  circulation  takes  place  without  the  addition  op 
abstraction  of  any  element,  unlimited  in  duration,  although  limited  in  extent, 
inasmuch  as  in  a  confined  space  the  nourishment  of  plants  exists  in  a  limited 
quantity. 
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We  well  know  that  marine  plants  cannot  derive  a  supply  of  humus  for  their 
nourishment  through  their  roots.  Look  at  the  great  sea-tang,  the  Fucus  Gigantius: 
this  plant,  according  to  Cook,  reaches  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and 
a  single  specimen,  with  its  immense  ramifications,  nourishes  thousands  of  marine 
animals ;  yet  its  root  is  a  small  body,  no  larger  than  the  fist.  What  nourishment 
can  this  draw  from  a  naked  rock,  upon  the  surface  of  which  there  is  no  perceptible 
change?  It  is  quite  obvious  that  these  plants  require  only  a  hold — a  fastening  to 
prevent  a  change  of  place — as  a  counterpoise  to  their  specific  gravity,  which  is  less 
than  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  float.  That  medium  provides  the  necessary 
nourishment,  and  presents  it  to  the  surface  of  every  part  of  the  plant.  Sea-water 
contains  not  only  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  but  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phos- 
phates and  carbonates  required  by  these  plants  for  their  growth,  and  which  we 
always  find  as  constant  constituents  of  their  ashes. 

AH  experience  demonstrates  that  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  marine  plants 
are  the  same  which  are  essential  to  terrestrial  plants.  But  the  latter  do  not  live 
like  sea  plants,  in  a  medium  which  contains  all  their  elements,  and  surrounds  with 
appropriate  nourishment  every  part  of  their  organs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require 
two  media,  of  which  one,  namely  the  soil,  contains  those  essential  elements  which 
are  absent  from  the  medium  surrounding  them,  that  is,  the  atmosphere. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  could  ever  be  in  doubt  respecting  the  office  which  the  soil 
and  its  component  parts  subserve  in  the  existence  and  growth  of  vegetables  ? — that 
there  should  have  been  a  time  when  the  mineral  elements  of  plants  were  not 
regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  their  vitality  ?  Has  not  the  same  circulation  been 
observed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  we  have  just  contemplated  in  the 
ocean — the  same  incessant  change,  disturbance,  and  restitution  of  equilibrium? 

Experience  in  agriculture  shows  that  the  production  of  vegetables  on  a  given  sur- 
face increases  with  the  supply  of  certain  matters,  originally  parts  of  the  soil  which 
had  been  taken  up  from  it  by  plants — the  excrements  of  man  and  animals.  These 
are  nothing  more  than  matters  derived  from  vegetable  food,  which  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  animals,  or  after  their  death,  assume  again  the  form  under  which  they 
originally  existed,  as  parts  of  the  soil.  Now,  we  know  that  the  atmosphere  contains 
none  of  these  substances,  and,  therefore,  can  replace  none ;  and  we  know  that  their 
r^'iuovul  from  a  soil  destroys  its  fertility,  which  may  be  restored  and  increased  by  a 
new  supply. 

Is  it  possible,  after  so  many  decisive  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the  elements 
of- animals  and  vegetables,  the  use  of  the  alkalies,  of  lime  and  the  phosphates, 
any  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  a  rational  agriculture  depends  ? 
Can  the  art  of  agriculture  be  based  upon  any  thing  but  the  restitution  of  a  dis- 
turbed equilibrium  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  any  country,  however  rich  and 
fertile,  with  a  flourishing  commerce,  which  for  centuries  exports  its  produce  in  the 
shape  of  grain  and  cattle,  will  maintain  its  fertility,  if  the  same  commerce  does  not 
restore,  in  some  form  of  manure,  those  elements  which  have  been  removed  from  the 
soil,  and  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  atmosphere?  Must  not  the  same  fate 
await  every  such  country  which  has  actually  belallen  the  once  prolific  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  in  many  parts  no  longer  able  to  grow  its  former  staple  productions — 
wheat  and  tobacco  ? 

In  the  large  towns  of  England  the  produce  both  of  English  and  foreign  agricul- 
ture is  largely  consumed  ;  elements  of  the  soil,  indispensable  to  plants,  do  not 
return  to  the  fields — contrivances  resulting  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  Eng- 
lish people,  and  peculiar  to  them,  render  it  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  collect 
the  enormous  quantity  of  the  phosphates,  which  are  daily,  as  solid  and  liquid  excre- 
ments, carried  into  the  rivers.  These  phoshates,  although  ^present  in  the  soil  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  are  its  most  important  mineral  constituents.  It  was  observed 
that  many  English  fields  exhausted  in  that  manner,  immediately  doubled  their 
produce,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  when  dressed  with  bone-earth  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent. But  if  the  export  of  bones  from  Germany  is  continued  to  the  extent  it  has 
hitherto  reached,  our  soil  must  be  gradually  exhausted,  and  the  extent  of  our  loss 
may  be  estimated,  by  considering  that  one  pound  of  bones  contains  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid  as  a  hundred  weight  of  grain. 

The  imperfect  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  properties  and  relations  of  matter, 
possessed  by  the  alchemists,  gave  rise,  in  their  time,  to  an  opinion  that  metals  as 
well  as  plants  could  be  produced  from  a  ^eed.  The  regular  forms  and  ramifications 
seen  in  crystals,  they  imagined  to  be  the  leaves  and  branches  of  metal  plants ;  and 
as  they  saw  the  seed  of  plants  grow,  producing  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  and  again 
blossoms,  fruits,  and  seeds,  apparently  without  receiving  any  supply  of  appropriate 
material,  they  deemed  it  worthy  of  zealous  inquiry  to  discover  the  seed  of  gold,  and 
the  earth  necessary  for  its  development.     If  the  metal  seeds  were  once  obtained, 
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might  they  not  entertain  hope  of  their  growth?  Such  ideas  could  only  be  enter- 
tained  when  nothing  was  known  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  participation  with  the 
earth,  m  administering  to  the  vital  processes  of  plants  and  animals.  Modern 
chemistry,  indeed,  produces  the  elements  of  water,  and  combining  them,  forms 
water  anew ;  but  it  does  not  create  those  elements— it  derives  them  from  water :  the 
new-tormed  artificial  water  has  been  water  before. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  like  the  alchemists  of  old— they  are  searching  for  the 
miraculous  seed— the  means,  which,  without  any  further  supply  of  nourishment  to 
a  soil  scarcely  rich  enough  to  be  sprinkled  with  indigenous  plants,  shall  produce 
crops  of  grain  a  hundred  fold.  =  r         »  t^ 

The  experience  of  centuries,  nay,  of  thousands  of  years,  is  insufficient  to  guard 
men  against  these  fallacies;  our  only  security  from  these  and  similar  absurdities 
must  be  derived  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  scientific  principles. 

In  the  first  period  of  natural  philosophy  organic  life  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  water  only  ;  afterward,  it  was  admitted  that  certain  elements  derived  from  the 
air  must  be  superadded  to  the  water ;  but  we  now  know  that  other  elements  must 
be  supplied  by  the  earth,  if  plants  are  to  thrive  and  multiply. 

The  amount  of  materials  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  suited  to  the  nourishment 
ot  plants,  IS  hmited;  but  it  must  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
ot  the  earth  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Under  the  tropics,  and  in  those  parts  of  our 
globe  where  the  most  genial  conditions  of  fertility  exist— a  suitable  soil,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  a  high  temperature— vegetation  is  scarcely  limited  by  space ;  and, 
where  the  soi  is  wanting,  it  is  gradually  supplied  by  the  decaying  leaves,  bark,  and 
branches  ot  plants.  It  is  obvious  there  is  no  deficiency  of  atmospheric  nourishment 
tor  plants  in  those  regions,  nor  are  these  wanting  in  our  own  cultivated  fields-  aU 
which  plants  require  for  their  development  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  'ncessant 
motions  ot  the  atmoshere.  The  air  between  the  tropics  contains  no  more  than  that 
ot  the  arctic  zones;  and  yet  how  different  is  the  amount  of  produce  of  an  equal 
surtace  of  land  in  the  two  situations ! 

This  is  easily  explicable.  All  the  plants  of  tropical  climates,  the  oil  and  wax 
palnis,  the  sugar  cane,  &c.,  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  elements  of  the 
bl(x>d  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  animals,  as  compared  with  our  cultivated  plants. 

Ihe  tubers  of  the  potato  in  Chili,  its  native  country,  where  the  plant  resembles  a 
shrub.  It  collected  from  an  acre  of  land,  would  scarcely  suffice  to  maintain  an  Irish 
tamily  for  a  single  day  (Darwin.)  The  result  of  cultivation  in  those  plants  which 
serve  as  food  is  to  produce  in  them  those  constituents  of  the  blood.  In  the  absence 
ot  the  elements  essential  to  these  in  the  soil,  starch,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre,  are, 
perhaps,  formed ;  but  no  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  or  caseine.  If  we  intend  to 
produce  on  a  given  surface  of  soil  more  of  these  latter  matters  than  the  plants  can 
obtain  trom  the  atmosphere,  or  receive  from  the  soil  of  the  same  surface  in  its 
uncultivated  and  normal  state,  we  must  create  an  artificial  atmosphere,  and  add  the 
needed  elements  to  the  soil. 

The  nourishment  which  must  be  supplied  in  a  given  time  to  different  plants,  in 
order  to  admit  a  free  and  unimpeded  growth,  is  very  unequal. 

On  pure  sand,  on  calcareous  soil,  on  naked  rocks,  only  a  few  genera  of  plants 
prosper,  and  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  perennial  plants.  They  require,  for  their 
slow  growth,  only  such  minute  quantities  of  mineral  substances  as  the  soil  can 
lurnish,  which  may  be  totally  barren  for  other  species.  Annual,  and  especially 
sumnier  plants,  grow  and  attain  their  perfection  in  a  comparative  short  time ;  they 
therefore  do  not  prosper  on  a  soil  which  is  poor  in  those  mineral  substances  neces- 
sary to  their  development.  To  attain  a  maximum  in  height  in  the  short  period  of 
their  existence  the  nourishment  contained  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  sufficient.  If 
the  end  of  cultivation  is  to  be  obtained  we  must  create  in  the  soil  an  artificial 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia;  and  this  surplus  of  nourishment,  which 
the  leaves  cannot  appropriate  from  the  air,  must  be  taken  up  by  the  corresponding 
organs,  that  is,  the  roots,  from  the  soil.  But  t'le  ammonia,  together  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  are  alone  insufficient  to  become  part  of  a  plant  destined  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  animals.  In  the  absence  of  the  alkalies,  the  phosphates  and  other  earthy 
salts,  no  vegetable  fibrine,  no  vegetable  caseine,  can  be  formed.  The  phosphoric  acid 
ot  the  phosphate  of  Hme,  indispensable  to  the  ceralia  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
tormation  of  their  seeds,  is  separated  as  an  excrement,  in  great  quantities,  by  the 
rind  and  bark  of  ligneous  plants.  «         ^  j 

IIow  different  are  the  evergreen  plants,  the  oleaginous  plants,  the  mosses,  the 
ijerns,  and  the  pines,  from  our  annual  grasses,  the  ceralia  and  leguminous  vegetables  I 
Ihe  tormer,  at  every  time  of  the  day  during  winter  and  summer,  obtain  carbon 
through  their  leaves  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  which  is  not  furnished  by  the 
Darren  soil  on  which  they  grow;  water  is  also  absorbed  and  retained  by  their 
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coriaceous  or  fleshy  leaves  with  great  force.  They  lose  very  little  by  evaporation, 
compared  w^ith  other  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  hovr  very  small  is  the  quantity  of 
mineral  substances  which  they  withdraw  from  the  soil  during  their  almost  constant 
growth  in  one  year,  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  which  one  crop  of  wheat  of  an 
equal  weight  receives  in  three  months ! 

It  is  by  means  of  moisture  that  plants  receive  the  necessary  alkalies  and  salts 
from  the  soil.  In  dry  summers  a  phenomenon  is  observed,  which,  when  the  import- 
ance of  mineral  elements  to  the  life  of  a  plant  was  unknown,  could  not  be 
explained.  The  leaves  of  plants  first  developed  and  perfected,  and,  therefore, 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil,  shrivel  up  and  become  yellow,  lose  their  vitality,  and 
fall  off  while  the  plant  is  in  an  active  state  of  growth,  without  any  visible  cause. 
This  phenomenon  is  not  seen  in  moist  years,  nor  in  evergreen  plants,  and  but 
rarely  in  plants  which  have  long  and  deep  roots,  nor  is  it  seen  in  perennials  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

The  cause  of  this  premature  decay  is  now  obvious.  The  perfectly  developed 
leaves  absorb  continually  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
are  converted  into  elements  of  new  leaves,  buds,  and  shoots ;  but  this  metamorphosis 
cannot  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  the  alkalies,  and  other  mineral  substances.  If 
the  soil  is  moist,  the  latter  are  continually  supplied  to  an  adequate  amount,  and  the 
plant  retains  its  lively  green  color;  but  if  this  supply  ceases  from  a  want  of 
moisture  to  dissolve  the  mineral  elements,  a  separation  takes  place  in  the  plant 
itself.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  juice  are  withdrawn  from  the  leaves 
already  formed,  and  are  used  for  the  formation  of  the  young  shoots ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  are  developed,  the  vitality  of  the  leaves  completely  ceases.  These 
withered  leaves  contaiu  only  minute  traces  of  soluble  salts,  while  the  buds  and 
shoots  are  very  rich  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed,  that  where  a  soil  is  too  highly  impreg- 
nated with  soluble  saline  materials,  these  are  separated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  This  happens  to  culinary  vegetables  especially,  whose  leaves  become 
covered  with  a  white  crust.  In  consequence  of  these  exudations  the  plant  sickens, 
its  organic  activity  decreases,  its  growth  is  disturbed ;  and  if  this  state  continues 
long,  the  plant  dies.  This  is  most  frequently  seen  in  foliaceous  plants,  the  large 
surfaces  of  which  evaporate  considerable  quantities  of  water.  Carrots,  pumpkins, 
peas,  &c.,  are  frequently  thus  diseased,  when,  after  dry  weather,  the  plant  being 
near  its  full  growth,  the  soil  is  moistened  by  short  showers,  followed  again  by  dry 
weather.  The  rapid  evaporation  carries  off  the  water  absorbed  by  the  root,  and  this 
leaves  the  salts  in  the  plant  in  a  far  greater  quantity  than  it  can  assimilate.  These 
salts  dffloresce  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  if  they  are  herbaceous  and  juicy, 
produce  an  effect  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  watered  with  a  solution  containing 
a  greater  quantity  of  salts  than  their  organism  can  bear. 

Of  two  plants  of  the  same  species,  this  disease  befalls  that  which  is  nearest  its 
perfection ;  if  one  should  have  been  planted  later,  or  be  more  backward  in  its 
development,  the  same  external  cause  which  destroys  the  one  will  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  other. 


'»»«^^^^^^»<^^^^»»»»». 


LETTER  XII. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Having  now  occupied  several  letters  with  the  attempt  to  unravel,  by  means  of 
chemistry,  some  of  the  most  curious  functions  of  the  animal  body,  and,  as  I  hope, 
made  clear  to  y©u  the  distinctions  between  the  two  kinds  of  constituent  elements 
in  food,  and  the  purposes  they  severally  subserve  in  sustaining  life,  let  me  now 
direct  your  attention  to  a  scarcely  less  interesting  and  equally  important  subject — 
the  means  of  obtaining  from  a  given  surface  of  the  earth  the  largest  amount  of 
produce  adapted  to  the  food  of  man  and  animals. 

Agriculture  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  The  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of 
the  life  of  vegetables,  the  origin  of  their  elements,  and  the  sources  of  their  nourish- 
ment, form  its  scientific  basis. 

From  this  knowledge  we  derive  certain  rules  for  the  exercise  of  the  art,  tbe 
principles  upon  which  the  mechanical  operations  of  farming  depend,  the  usefulness 
or  necessity  of  these  for  preparing  the  soil  to  support  the  growth  of  plants,  and  for 


removing  every  obnoxious  influence.  No  experience,  drawn  from  the  exercise  of 
the  art,  can  be  opposed  to  true  scientific  principles,  because  the  latter  should  include 
all  the  results  of  practical  operations,  and  are  in  some  instances  solely  derived  there- 
from. Theory  must  correspond  with  experience,  because  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  reduction  of  a  series  of  phenomena  to  their  last  causes. 

A  field,  in  which  we  cultivate  the  same  plant  for  several  successive  years,  becomes 
barren  for  that  plant  in  a  period  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil :  in  one  field  it 
will  be  in  three,  in  another  in  seven,  in  a  third  in  twenty,  in  a  fourth  in  a  hundred 
years.  One  field  bears  wheat,  and  no  peas ;  another  beans  and  turnips,  but  no 
tobacco ;  a  third  gives  a  plentiful  crop  of  turnips,  but  will  not  bear  clover.  What 
is  the  reason  that  a  field  loses  its  fertility  for  one  plant,  the  same  which  at  first 
flourished  there  ?  What  is  the  reason  one  kind  of  plant  succeeds  in  a  field  where 
another  fails  ? 

These  questions  belong  to  science. 

What  means  are  necessary  to  preserve  to  a  field  its  fertility  for  one  and  the  same 
plant  ? — what  to  render  one  field  fertile  for  two,  for  three,  for  all  plants  ? 

These  last  questions  are  put  by  Art^  but  they  cannot  be  answered  by  Art. 

If  a  farmer,  without  the  guidance  of  just  scientific  principles,  is  trying  experi- 
ments to  render  a  field  fertile  for  a  plant  which  it  otherwise  will  not  bear,  his 
prospect  of  success  is  very  small.  Thousands  of  farmers  try  such  experiments  in 
various  directions,  the  result  of  which  is  a  mass  of  practical  experience  forming  a 
method  of  cultivation  which  accomplishes  the  desired  end  for  certain  places;  but 
the  same  method  frequently  does  not  succeed — it  indeed  ceases  to  be  applicable  to 
a  second  or  third  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  How  large  a  capital,  and 
how  much  power,  arc  wasted  in  these  experiments !  Very  different,  and  far  more 
secure,  is  the  path  indicated  by  science  ;  it  exposes  us  to  no  danger  of  failing,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  us  with  every  guarantee  of  success.  If  the  cause  of 
failure — of  barrenness  in  the  soil  for  one  or  two  plants — has  been  discovered,  means 
to  remedy  it  may  readily  be  found. 

The  most  exact  observations  prove  that  the  method  of  cultivation  must  vary  with 
the  geognostical  condition  of  the  subsoil.  In  basalt,  graywacke,  porphyry,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  &c.,  are  certain  elements  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
the  presence  of  which  renders  them  fertile.  This  fully  explains  the  difference  in 
the  necessary  methods  of  culture  for  different  places ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
essential  elements  of  the  soil  must  vary  with  the  varieties  of  composition  of  the 
rocks,  from  the  disintegration  of  which  they  originated. 

Wheat,  clover,  turnips,  for  example,  each  require  certain  elements  from  the  soil ; 
they  will  not  flourish  where  the  appropriate  elements  are  absent.  Science  teaches 
us  what  elements  are  essential  to  every  species  of  plants  by  an  analysis  of  their 
ashes.  If,  therefore,  a  soil  is  found  wanting  in  any  of  those  elements,  we  dis- 
cover at  once  the  cause  of  its  barrenness,  and  its  removal  may  now  be  readily 
accomplished. 

The  empiric  attributes  all  his  success  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  agriculture ; 
he  experiences  and  recognises  their  value,  without  inquiring  what  are  the  causes  of 
their  utility,  their  mode  of  action  :  and  yet  this  scientific  knowledge  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  regulating  the  application  of  power  and  the  expenditure  of  capital 
-—for  insuring  its  economical  expenditure  and  the  prevention  of  waste.  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  mere  passing  of  the  ploughshare,  or  the  harrow,  through  the  soil 
— the  mere  contact  of  the  iron — can  impart  fertility  miraculously  ?  Nobody,  per- 
haps, seriously  entertains  such  an  opinion.  Nevertheless,  the  modus  operandi  of 
these  mechanical  operations  is  by  no  means  generally  understood.  The  fact  is 
quite  certain,  that  careful  ploughing  exerts  the  most  favorable  influence:  the  sur- 
face is  thus  mechanically  divided,  changed,  increased,  and  renovated :  but  the 
ploughing  is  only  auxiliary  to  the  end  sought. 

In  the  effects  of  time,  in  what  in  Agriculture  .are  technically  called  fallows — the 
repose  of  the  fields— we  recognise  by  science  certain  chemical  actions,  which  are 
continually  exercised  by  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  whole  surface  of 
our  glo})e.  By  the  action  of  its  oxygen  and  its  corbonic  acid,  aided  by  water,  rain, 
changes  of  temperature,  &c.,  certain  elementary  constituents  of  rocks,  or  of  their 
ruins,  which  form  the  soil  capable  of  cultivation,  are  rendered  soluble  in  water,  and 
consequently  become  separable  from  all  their  insoluble  parts. 

These  chemical  actions,  poetically  denominated  the  *' tooth  of  time,"  destroy  all 
the  works  of  man,  and  gradually  reduce  the  hardest  rocks  to  the  condition  of  dust. 
By  their  influence  the  necessary  elements  of  the  soil  become  fitted  for  assimilation 
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their  assimilation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition  of  a  solid 
body  must  increase  with  the  extension  of  its  surface ;  the  more  points  of  contact 
we  offer  in  a  given  time  to  the  external  chemical  agent,  the  more  rapid  will  be  its 
action. 

The  chemist,  in  order  to  prepare  h  mineral  for  analyis,  to  decompose  it,  or  to 
increase  the  solubility  of  its  elements,  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  the  farmer  deals 
with  his  fields — he  spares  no  labor  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  finest  powder;  he 
separates  the  impalpable  from  the  coarser  parts  by  washing,  and  repeats  his  me- 
chanical bruising  and  trituration,  being  assured  his  whole  process  will  fail  if  he  is 
inattentive  to  this  essential  and  preliminary  part  of  it. 

The  influence  which  the  increase  of  surface  exercises  upon  the  disintegration  of 
rocks,  and  upon  the  chemical  action  of  air  and  moisture,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
upon  a  large  scale  in  the  operations  pursued  in  the  gold  mines  of  Yaquil,  in  Chili. 
These  are  described  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Darwin.  The  rock  containing 
the  gold  ore  is  pounded  by  mills  into  the  finest  powder;  this  is  subjected  to  wash- 
ing, which  separates  the  lighter  particles  from  the  metallic ;  the  gold  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  while  a  stream  of  water  carries  away  the  lighter  earthy  parts  into  ponds, 
where  it  subsides  to  the  bottom  as  mud.  When  this  deposit  has  gradually  filled  up 
the  pond,  this  mud  is  taken  out  and  piled  in  heaps,  and  left  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  and  moisture.  The  washing  completely  removes  all  the  soluble 
part  of  the  disintegrated  rock;  the  insoluble  part,  moreover,  cannot  undergo  any 
further  change  while  it  is  covered  with  water,  and  so  excluded  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmoshere  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  But,  being  exposed  at  once  to  the  air 
and  moisture,  a  powerful  chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  whole  mass,  which 
becomes  indicated  by  an  efflorescence  of  salts  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
heaps  in  considerable  quantity.  After  being  exposed  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
mud  is  again  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  washing,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold  is  obtained,  this  having  been  separated  by  the  chemical  process  of  decom- 
position in  the  mass.  The  exposure  and  washing  of  the  same  mud  is  repeated  six 
or  seven  times,  and  at  every  washing  it  furnishes  a  new  quantity  of  gold,  although 
its  amount  diminishes  every  time. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  soil  of  our  fields  ; 
and  we  accelerate  and  increase  it  by  the  mechanical  operations  of  agriculture.  Bv 
these  we  sever  and  extend  the  surface,  and  endeavor  to  make  every  atom  of  the  soil 
accessible  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Wo 
thus  produce  a  stock  of  soluble  mineral  substances,  which  serve  as  nourishment  to 
a  new-  generation  of  plants,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  their  growth  and 
prosperity. 


•**#>/^^  ■^^/^^^^** 


LETTER   XIII. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Having  in  my  last  letter  spoken  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture  must  be  based,  let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to 
some  of  those  particulars,  which  will  more  forcibly  exhibit  the  connexion  between 
chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  perfecting  the 
important  art  of  rearing  food  for  man  and  animals  without  a  profound  knowledge 
of  our  science. 

All  plants,  cultivated  as  food,  require  for  their  healthy  sustenance  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  each  in  a  certain  proportion ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the 
ceralia  do  not  succeed  in  a  soil  destitute  of  ailica  in  a  soluble  condition.  The  com- 
binations of  this  substance,  found  as  natural  productions,  namely,  the  silicates, 
differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  they  undergo  decomposition,  in 
consequence  of  the  unequal  resistance  opposed  by  their  integral  parts  to  the  dissolv- 
ing power  of  the  atmospheric  agencies.  Thus,  the  granite  of  Corsica  degenerates 
into  a  powder  in  a  time  which  scarcely  suffices  to  deprive  the  polished  granite  of 
Heidelberg  of  its  lustre. 

Some  soils  abound  in  silicates  so  readily  decomposable,  that  in  every  one  or  two 
years,  as  much  silicate  of  potash  becomes  soluble  and  fitted  for  assimilation  as  is 
required  by  the  leaves  and  straw  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  In  Hungary,  extensive  dis- 
tricts  are  not  uncommon  where  wheat  and  tobacco  have  been  grown  alternately 


upon  the  same  soil  for  centuries,  the  land  never  receiving  back  any  of  those  mineral 
elements  which  were  withdrawn  in  the  grain  and  straw.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  fields  in  which  the  necessary  amount  of  soluble  silicate  of  potash  for  a  single 
crop  of  wheat  is  not  separated  from  the  insoluble  masses  in  tne  soil  in  less  than 
two,  three,  or  even  more  years. 

The  term  fallow,  in  Agriculture,  designates  that  period  in  which  the  soil,  left  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  enriched  with  those  soluble  mineral  con- 
stituents. Fallow,  however,  does  not  generally  imply  an  entire  cessation  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  only  an  interval  in  the  growth  of  the  ceralia.  That  store  of  silicates  and 
alkalies  which  is  the  principal  condition  of  their  success  is  obtained,  if  potatoes  or 
turnips  are  grown  upon  the  same  fields  in  the  intermediate  periods,  since  these  crops 
do  not  abstract  a  particle  of  silica,  and  therefore  leave  the  field  equally  fertile  for 
the  following  crop  of  wheat. 

The  preceding  reijiarks  will  render  it  obvious  to  you,  that  the  mechanical  work- 
ing of  the  soil  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  method  of  rendering  the  elements  of 
nutrition  contained  in  it  accessible  to  plants. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Are  there  not  other  means  of  decomposing  the  soil  besides 
its  mechanical  subdivision  ?— are  there  not  substances,  which,  by  their  chemical 
operation,  shall  equally  well  or  better  render  its  constituents  suitable  for  entering 
into  vegetable  organisms?  Yes:  we  certainly  possess  such  substances,  and  one  oi 
them,  namely,  quick-lime,  has  been  employed  lor  the  last  century  past  in  England 
for  this  purpose ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  substance  better  adapted  to  this 
service,  as  it  is  simple,  and  in  almost  all  localities  cheap  and  easily  accessible. 

In  order  to  obtain  correct  views  respecting  the  effect  of  quick-lime  upon  the  soil, 
let  me  remind  you  of  the  first  process  employed  by  the  chemist  when  he  is  desirous 
of  analysing  a  mineral,  and  for  this  purpose  wishes  to  bring  its  elements  into  a 
soluble  state.  Let  the  mineral  to  be  examined  be,  for  instance,  feldspar ;  this  sab- 
stance,  taken  alone,  even  when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  requires  for  its  solution 
to  be  treated  with  an  acid  for  weeks  or  months ;  but  it  we  first  mix  it  with  quick-lime, 
and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  moderately  strong  heat,  the  lime  enters  into  chemical 
combination  with  certain  elements  of  the  feldspar,  and  its  alkali  (potass)  is  set  free. 
And  now,  the  acid,  even  without  heat,  dissolves  not  only  the  lime,  but  also  so  much 
of  the  silica  of  the  feldspar  as  to  form  a  transparent  jelly.  The  same  effect  which 
the  lime  in  this  process,  with  the  acid  of  heat,  exerts  upon  the  feldspar,  it  produces 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  alkaline  argillaceous  silicates,  and  they  are  for  a  long 
time  kept  together  in  a  moist  state. 

Common  potters'  clay,  or  pipe-clay,  diffused  through  water,  and  added  to  milk  of 
lime,  thickens  immediately  upon  mixing;  and  if  the  mixture  is  kept  for  some  months, 
and  then  treated  with  acid,  the  clay  becomes  gelatinous,  which  it  would  not  have 
done  without  the  admixture  with  the  lime.  The  lime,  in  combining  with  the  elements 
of  the  clay  liquifies  it ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  liberates  the  greater  part  of 
its  alkalies.  These  interesting  facts  were  first  observed  by  Fuchs,  at  Munich :  they 
have  not  only  led  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
hydraulic  cements,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  they  explain  the  effects  of 
caustic  lime  upon  the  soil,  and  guide  the  agriculturist  in  the  application  of  an 
invaluable  means  of  opening  it,  and  setting  free  its  alkalies — substances  so  im- 
portant, nay,  so  indispensable  to  his  crop. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  fields  of  Yorkshire  and  Oxfordshire  look  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  snow.  Whole  square  miles  are  seen  whitened  over  with  quick- 
lime, which,  during  the  moist  winter  months,  exercises  its  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  stiff,  clayey  soil,  of  those  counties. 

According  to  the  humus  theory,  quicklime  ought  to  exert  the  most  noxious 
influence  upon  the  soil,  because  all  organic  matters  contained  in  it  are  destroyed 
by  it,  and  rendered  incapable  of  yielding  their  humus  to  a  new  vegetation.  The 
facts  are  indeed  directly  contrary  to  this  now  abandoned  theory :  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  increased  by  the  lime. 

The  ceralia  require  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  silicates,  which  the  action  of  the 
lime  renders  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  plants.  If,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  any 
decaying  organic  matter  present  in  the  soil  supplying  carbonic  acid,  it  may  facili- 
tate their  development;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  their  growth.  If  we  furnish  the 
soil  with  ammonia,  and  the  phosphates,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  ceralia,  with 
the  alkaline  silicates,  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  an  abundant 
harvest.     The  atmosphere  is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  carbonic  acid. 

A  no  less  favorable  influence  than  that  of  lime  is  exercised  upon  the  soil  of  peaty 
land  by  the  mere  act  of  burning  it :  this  greatly  enhances  its  fertility.  We  have 
not  long  been  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  change  which  the  properties  of  clay 
undergo  by  burning.    The  observation  was  first  made  in  the  process  of  analysing 
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the  clay  silicates.  Many  of  these,  in  their  natural  state,  are  not  acted  on  by  acids, 
but  they  become  perfectly  soluble  if  heated  to  redness  before  the  application  of  the 
acid.  This  property  belongs  to  potters'  clay,  pipe-clay,  loam,  and  many  diflferent 
modifications  of  clay  in  soils.  In  their  natural  state  they  may  be  boiled  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  without  sensible  change  ;  but  if  freely  burned,  as  is  done 
with  the  pipe-clay  in  many  alum  manufactories,  they  dissolve  in  the  acid  with  the 
greatest  mcility,  the  contained  silica  being  separated  like  a  jelly  in  a  soluble  state. 
Potters'  clay  belongs  to  the  most  sterile  kinds  of  soil,  and  yet  it  contains  within  itself 
all  the  constituent  elements  essential  to  a  most  luxurious  growth  of  plants ;  but 
their  mere  presence  is  insufficient  to  secure  this  end.  The  soil  must  be  accessible 
to  the  atmosphere,  to  its  oxygen,  to  its  carbonic  acid ; — these  must  penetrate  it,  in 
order  to  secure  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  happy  and  vigorous  development  of 
the  roots.  The  elements  present  must  be  brought  into  that  peculiar  state  of  com- 
bination which  will  enable  them  to  enter  into  plants.  Plastic  clay  is  wanting  in 
these  properties  ;  but  they  are  imparted  to  it  by  a  feeble  calcination. 

At  Hardwicke  Court,  near  Gloucester,  I  have  seen  a  garden  (Mr.  Baker's)  con- 
sisting of  a  stiff  clay,  which  was  perfectly  sterile,  become,  by  mere  burning, 
extremely  fertile.  The  operation  was  extended  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  This  was 
an  expensive  process,  certainly ;  but  it  was  effectual. 

The  great  difference  in  the  properties  of  burnt  and  unburnt  clay  is  illustrated 
by  what  is  seen  in  brick  houses,  built  in  moist  situations.  In  the  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, for  instance,  where  most  buildings  are  of  brick,  efflorescences  of  salts  cover 
the  surfaces  of  the  walls,  like  a  white  nap,  within  a  few  days  after  they  are  erected. 
If  this  saline  incrustation  is  washed  away  by  the  rain,  it  soon  reappears ;  and  this 
is  even  observed  on  walls  which,  like  the  gateway  of  Lisle,  have  been  erected  for 
centuries.  These  saline  incrustations  consist  of  carbonates,  and  sulphates,  with 
alkaline  bases ;  and  it  is  well  known  these  act  an  important  part  in  vegetation. 
The  influence  of  lime  in  their  production  is  manifested  by  their  appearing  first  at 
the  place  where  the  mortar  and  brick  come  into  contact. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  to  you,  that  in  a  mixture  of  clay  with  lime,  all  the  condi- 
tions exist  for  the  solution  of  the  silicated  clay,  and  the  solubility  of  the  alkaline 
silicates.  The  lime  gradually  dissolving  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  acts 
like  milk  of  lime  upon  the  clay.  This  explains  also  the  favorable  influence  which 
marl  (by  which  term  all  those  varieties  of  clay  rich  in  lime  are  designated)  exerts 
upon  most  kinds  of  soil.  There  are  marly  soils  which  surpass  all  others  in  fertility 
for  all  kinds  of  plants ;  but  I  believe  marl  in  a  burnt  state  must  be  far  more 
effective,  as  well  as  other  materials  possessing  a  similar  composition ;  as,  for 
instance,  those  species  of  limestone  which  are  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
hydraulic  cements — for  these  carry  to  the  soil  not  only  the  alkaline  bases  useful  to 
plants,  but  also  silica  in  a  state  capable  of  assimilation. 

The  ashes  of  coals  and  lignite  are  also  excellent  means  of  ameliorating  the  soil, 
and  they  are  used  in  many  places  for  this  purpose.  The  most  suitable  may  be 
readily  known  by  their  property  of  forming  a  gelatinous  mass  when  treated  with 
acids,  or  by  becoming,  when  mixed  with  cream  of  lime,  like  hydraulic  lime — solid 
and  hard  as  stone. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  explained  to  your  satifaction,  that  the  mechanical  operations 
of  agriculture — the  application  of  lime  and  chalk  to  lands,  and  the  burning  of 
clay — depend  upon  one  and  the  same  scientific  principle :  they  are  means  of  acce- 
lerating the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  clay  silicates,  in  order  to  provide  plants, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  vegetation,  with  certain  inorganic  matters  indispensable 
for  their  nutrition. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 
I  treated,  in  my  last  letter,  of  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  soil 
for  agricultural  purposes  by  mechanical  operations  and  mineral  agents.     I  have 
now  to  speak  of  the  uses  and  effects  of  animal  exuvise,  and  vegetable  matters  or 
manures — properly  so  called. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  these,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  influence 


upon  our  fields,  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  source  whence  they  are 
derived. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  if  we  deprive  an  animal  of  food,  the  weight  of  ita 
body  diminishes  during  every  moment  of  its  existence.  If  this  abstinence  is  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  diminution  becomes  apparent  to  the  eye ;  all  the  fat  of 
the  body  disappears,  the  muscles  decrease  in  firmness  and  bulk,  and,  if  the  animal 
is  allowed  to  die  starved,  scarcely  any  thing  but  skin,  tendon,  and  bones,  remain. 
This  emaciation  which  occurs  in  a  body  otherwise  healthy,  demonstrates  to  us,  that 
during  the  life  of  an  animal  every  part  of  its  living  substance  is  undergoing  a  per- 
petual change ;  all  its  component  parts,  assuming  the  form  of  lifeless  compounds, 
are  thrown  off  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  urinary  system,  altered  more  or  less  by  the 
secretory  organs.  This  change  in  the  living  body  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
process  of  respiration ;  it  is,  in  truth,  occasioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
in  breathing,  which  combines  with  all  the  various  matters  within  the  body.  At 
every  inspiration  a  quantity  of  oxygen  passes  into  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and 
unites  with  its  elements  ;  but  although  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  thus  daily  entering 
into  the  body  amounts  to  thirty-two  or  more  ounces,  yet  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
not  thereby  increased.  Exactly  as  much  oxygen  as  is  imbibed  in  inspiration  passes 
off  in  expiration,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  so  that  with  every  breath 
the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  body  is  diminished.  But  the  emacia- 
tion— the  loss  of  weight  by  starvation — does  not  simply  depend  upon  the  separation 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  but  all  the  other  substances  which  are  in  combination 
with  these  elements  in  the  living  tissues  pass  off  in  the  secretions.  The  nitrogen 
undergoes  a  change,  and  is  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys.  Their 
secretion,  the  urine,  contains  not  only  a  compound  rich  in  nitrogen,  namely  urea, 
but  the  sulphur  of  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  all  the  soluble  salts  of  the 
blood  and  animal  fluids,  common  salt,  the  phosphates,  soda,  and  potash.  The  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  of  all  the  animal  tissues 
which  can  undergo  change,  return  into  the  atmosphere.  The  nitrogen,  and  all  the 
soluble  inorganic  elements,  are  carried  to  the  earth  in  the  urine. 

These  changes  take  place  in  the  healthy  animal  body  during  every  moment  of 
life ;  a  waste  and  loss  of  substance  proceeds  continually ;  and  if  this  loss  is  to  be 
restored,  and  the  original  weight  and  substance  repaired,  an  adequate  supply  of 
materials  must  be  furnished  whence  the  blood  and  wasted  tissues  may  be  regene- 
rated.    This  supply  is  obtained  from  the  food. 

In  an  adult  person  in  a  normal  or  healthy  condition,  no  sensible  increase  or 
decrease  of  weight  occurs  from  day  to  day.  In  youth  the  weight  of  the  body 
increases,  while  in  old  age  it  decreases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  adult 
the  food  has  exactly  replaced  the  loss  of  substance:  it  has  supplied  just  so  much 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  other  elements,  as  have  passed  through  the  skin, 
lungs,  and  urinary  organs.  In  youth  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  waste.  Part 
of  the  elements  of  the  food  remain  to  augment  the  bulk  of  the  body.  In  old  age 
the  waste  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  body  diminishes.  It  is  unqucstionab&, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
•ecreted  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  we  obtain,  in  the  solid  and  fluid  excrements 
of  man  and  animals,  all  the  elements  of  their  food. 

We  obtain  daily,  in  the  form  of  urea,  all  the  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food  both  of 
the  young  and  the  adult;  and  further,  in  the  urine,  the  whole  amount  of  the  alkalies, 
soluble  phosphates  and  sulphates  contained  in  all  the  various  aliments.  In  the  solid 
excrements  are  found  all  those  substances  taken  in  the  food  which  have  undergone 
no  alteration  in  the  digestive  organs,  all  indigestible  matters,  such  as  woody  fibre, 
the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves  (chlorophyle,)  wax,  &c. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  the  process  of  nutrition  in  animals,  that  is,  their 
increase  of  bulk,  or  the  restoration  of  wasted  parts,  proceeds  from  the  blood.  In 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  therefore,  all  those  substances  in  the  food  capable  of 
conversion  into  blood  are  separated  from  its  other  constituents ;  in  other  words, 
during  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the  intestinal  canal  there  is  a  constant 
absorption  of  its  nitrogen,  since  only  azotized  substances  are  capable  of  conversion 
into  blood ;  and,  therefore,  the  solid  excrements  are  destitute  of  that  element,  except 
only  a  small  portion,  in  the  constitution  of  that  secretion  which  is  formed  to  facili- 
tate their  passage.  With  the  solid  excrements,  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  were  contained  in  the  food  and  not  assimilated,  are  carried  off,  these  salts  being 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  not  entering  the  urine. 

We  may  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  solid  excre- 
ments without  further  investigation,  by  comparing  the  faeces  of  a  dog  with  his  food. 
We  give  that  animal  flesh  and  bones — substances  rich  in  azotized  matter — and  we 
obtain,  as  the  last  product  of  its  digestion,  a  perfectly  white  excrement,  solid  while 
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moist,  but  becoming  in  the  dry  air  a  powder.     This  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the 
bones,  with  scarcely  one  per  cent,  of  foreign  organic  matter. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  solid  and  fluid  excrements  of  man  and  animals,  all  the    . 
nitroc^en— in  short,  all  the  constituent  ingredients  of  the  consumed  food,  soluble  and 
insolSble,  are  returned;  and  as  food  is  primarily  derived  from  the  fields,  we  possess 
in  those  excrements  all  the  ingredients  which  we  have  taken  from  it  in  the  lorm  ot 

seeds,  roots,  or  herbs.  «         .         ,  i       x^i    •  ;i  i. 

One  part  of  the  crops  employed  for  fattening  sheep  and  cattle  is  consumed  by 
man  as  animal  food ;  another  part  is  taken  directly— as  flour,  potatoes,  green  vege- 
tables &c. ;  a  third  portion  consists  of  vegetable  refuse,  and  straw  employed  as 
litter  '  We  can,  it  is  obvious,  get  back  all  its  constituent  parts  which  have  been 
withdrawn  therefrom,  as  fruits,  grain,  and  animals,  in  the  fluid  and  solid  excre- 
ments of  man,  and  the  bones,  blood,  and  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals.  It 
depends  upon  ourselves  to  collect  carefully  all  these  scattered  elements,  and  to 
restore  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  composition  in  the  soil.  We  can  calculate 
exactly  how  much  and  which  of  the  component  parts  of  the  soil  we  export  in  a 
sheep  or  an  ox,  in  a  quarter  of  barley,  wheat,  or  potatoes,  and  we  can  discover,  from 
the  known  composition  of  the  excrements  of  man  and  animals,  how  much  we  have 
to  supply  to  restore  what  is  lost  to  our  fields.  , 

If,  however,  we  could  procure  from  other  sources,  the  substances  which  give  to 
the  exuvise  of  man  and  animals  their  value  in  agriculture,  we  should  not  need  the 
latter.  It  is  quite  indifierent  for  our  purpose  whether  we  supply  the  ammonia  (the 
source  of  nitrogen)  in  the  form  of  urine,  or  in  that  of  a  salt  derived  from  coal-tar; 
whether  we  derive  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  bones,  apatite,  or  fossil  excrements 

(the  coprolithes.) 

The  principal  problem  for  agriculture  is,  how  to  replace  those  substances  whicli 
have  been  taken  from  the  soil,  and  which  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  manure  supplies  an  imperfect  compensation  for  this  loss,  the  fertility  of  a 
field,  or  of  a  country,  decreases;  if,  on  the  contrary,  more  are  given  to  the  fields, 
their  fertility  increases. 

An  importation  of  urine,  or  of  solid  excrements,  from  a  foreign  country,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  importation  of  grain  and  cattle.  In  a  certain  time,  the  elements  of  those 
substances  assume  the  form  of  grain,  or  of  fodder,  then  become  flesh  and^  bones, 
enter  into  the  human  body,  and  return  again  day  by  day  to  the  form  they  originally 

nossessed 

The  oniy  real  loss  of  elements  we  are  unable  to  prevent  is  of  the  phosphates, 
and' these,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  all  modern  nations,  are  deposited  in 
the  grave.  For  the  rest,  every  part  of  that  enormous  quantity  of  food  which  a  man 
consumes  during  his  lifetime  (say  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,)  which  was  derived 
from  the  fields,  can  be  obtained  and  returned  to  them.  We  know,  with  absolute 
certainty,  that  in  the  blood  of  a  young  or  growing  animal  there  remains  a  certain 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  the  alkaline  phosphates,  to  be  stored  up  and 
minister  to  the  growth  of  the  bones  and  general  bulk  of  the  body,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  this  very  small  quantity,  we  receive  back,  in  the  solid  and  fluid 
excrements,  all  the  salts  and  alkaline  bases,  all  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, and  consequently  all  the  inorganic  elements  which  the  animal  consumes  in 

its  food.  .  .         n      '      ^ 

We  can  thus  ascertain  precisely  the  quantity,  quality,  and  composition  of  animal 
excrements,  without  the  trouble  of  analysing  them.  If  we  give  a  horse  daily  4i 
pounds'  weight  of  oats,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  hay,  and  knowing  that  oats  give  four 
per  cent,  and  hay  nine  per  cent,  of  ashes,  we  can  calculate  that  the  daily  excre- 
ments of  the  horse  will  contain  twenty-one  ounces  of  inorganic  matter  which  was 
drawn  from  the  fields.  By  analysis  we  can  determine  the  exact  relative  amount 
of  silica,  of  phosphates,  and  of  alkalies,  contained  in  the  ashes  of  the  oats  and  of 
the  hay. 

You  will  now  understand  that  the  constituents  of  the  solid  parts  of  animal 
excrements,  and  therefore  their  qualities  as  manure,  must  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  creature's  food.  If  we  feed  a  cow  upon  beetroot,  or  potatoes,  without  hay, 
straw,  or  grain,  there  will  be  no  silica  in  her  solid  excrements,  but  there  will  be 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Her  fluid  excrements  w^ill  contain  carbonate  of 
potash  and  soda,  together  with  compounds  of  the  same  bases  with  inorganic  acids. 
In  one  word,  we  have  in  the  fluid  excrements,  all  the  soluble  parts  of  the  ashes  of 
the  consumed  food;  and  in  the  solid  excrements,  all  those  parts  of  the  ashes  which 
are  insoluble  in  water. 

If  the  food,  after  burning,  leaves  behind  ashes  containing  soluble  alkaline  phos- 
phates, as  is  the  case  with  bread,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  flesh,  we  obtain  from  the 
animal  by  which  they  are  consumed  a  urine  holding  in  solution  these  phosphates.   If, 


however,  the  ashes  of  food  contain  no  alkaline  phosphates,  but  abound  in  insoluble 
earthy  phosphates,  as  hay,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  the  urine  will  be  free  from  alka- 
line phosphates,  but  the  earthy  phosphates  will  be  found  in  the  fseces.  The  urine 
of  man,  of  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals,  contains  alkaline  phosphates- 
that  ot  herbivorous  animals  is  free  from  the  salts. 

The  analysis  of  the  excrements  of  man,  of  the  piscivorous  birds  (as  the  guanoA 
of  the  horse,  and  of  cattle,  furnishes  us  with  the  precise  knowledge  of  the  salts 
they  contain,  and  demonstrates,  that  in  those  excrements,  we  return  to  the  fields 
the  ashes  of  the  plants  which  have  served  as  food— the  soluble  and  insoluble  salts 
and  earths  indispensable  to  the  development  of  cultivated  plants,  and  which  must 
be  furnished  to  them  by  a  fertile  soil. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  supplying  these  excrements  to  the  soil,  we  return 
to  it  those  constituents  which  the  crops  have  removed  from  it,  and  we  renew  its 
capabihty  of  nourishing  new  crops :  in  one  word,  we  restore  the  disturbed  equili- 
brium ;  and,  consequently,  knowing  that  the  elements  of  the  food  derived  from  the 
soil  enter  into  the  urine  and  solid  excrements  of  the  animals  it  nourishes,  we  can, 
with  the  greatest  facility,  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  ma- 
nure. Thus,  the  excrements  of  pigs,  which  we  have  fed  with  peas  and  potatoes, 
are  principally  suited  for  manuring  crops  of  potatoes  and  peas.  In  feeding  a  cow 
upon  hay  and  turnips,  we  obtain  a  manure  containing  the  inorganic  elements  of 
grasses  and  turnips,  and  which  is,  therefore,  preferable  for  manuring  turnips.  The 
excrement  of  pigeons  contains  the  mineral  elements  of  grain;  that  of  rabbits,  the 
elements  of  herbs  and  kitchen  vegetables.  The  fluid  and  solid  excrements  of  man, 
however,  contain  the  mineral  elements  of  grain  and  seeds  in  the  greatest  quantity. 


K^^\^\#^^«VIM 


LETTER   XV. 

Mr  Dear  Sir: 

^  You  are  now  acquainted  with  my  opinions  respecting  the  eff*ects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  mineral  agents  to  our  cultivated  fields,  and  also  the  rationale  of  the 
influence  of  the  various  kinds  of  manure;  you  will,  therefore,  now  readily  under- 
stand what  I  have  further  to  say  of  the  sources  whence  the  carbon  and  nitrogen, 
indispensable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  are  derived. 

The  growth  of  forests,  and  the  produce  of  meadows,  demonstrate  that  an  inex- 
haustible quantity  of  carbon  is  furnished  for  vegetation  by  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere. 

We  obtain  from  an  equal  surface  of  forest,  or  meadow-land,  where  the  necessary 
mineral  ehiments  of  the  soil  are  present  in  a  suitable  state,  and  to  which  no  carbo- 
naceous matter  whatever  is  furnished  in  manures,  an  amount  of  carbon,  in  the 
shape  of  wood  and  hay,  quite  equal,  and  ofttimes  more  than  is  produced  by  oup 
nelds,  in  gram,  roots,  and  straw,  upon  which  abundance  of  manure  has  been 
neaped. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  atmosphere  must  furnish  to  our  cultivated  fields 
as  much  carbonic  acid,  as  it  does  to  an  equal  surface  of  forest  or  meadow,  and  that 
the  carbon  of  this  carbonic  acid  is  assimilated,  or  may  be  assimilated  by  the 
plants  growing  there,  provided  the  conditions  essential  to  its  assimilation,  and  be- 
coming a  constituent  element  of  vegetables,  exist  in  the  soil  of  these  fields. 

In  many  tropical  countries  the  produce  of  the  land  in  grain  or  roots,  during  the 
whole  year,  depends  upon  one  rain  in  the  spring.  If  this  rain  is  deficient  in  quan- 
tity or  altogether  wanting,  the  expectation  of  an  abundant  harvest  is  diminished 
01  destroved. 

JSow  it  cannot  be  the  water  merely  which  produces  this  enlivening  and  fertilizing 
ettect  observed,  and  which  lasts  for  weeks  and  months.  The  plant  receives,  by  means 
ot  this  water,  at  the  time  of  its  first  development,  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and 
phosphates  necessary  to  its  organization.  If  these  elements,  which  are  necessary 
previous  to  its  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nourishment,  be  absent,  its  growth  is 
retarded  In  fact,  the  development  of  a  plant  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
i^e  matters  it  takes  up  from  the  soil.  If,  therefore,  a  soil  is  deficient  in  these 
mineral  constituents,  required  by  plants,  they  will  not  flourish  even  with  an  abun- 
dant  supply  of  water. 

The  produce  of  carbon  on  a  meadow,  or  an  equal  surface  of  forest  land,  is  inde- 
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pendent  of  a  supply  of  carbonaceous  manure,  but  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
certain  elements  of  the  soil  which  in  themselves  contain  no  carbon,  together  with 
the  existence  of  conditions  under  which  their  assimilation  by  plants  can  be  effected. 
We  increase  the  produce  of  our  cultivated  fields,  in  carbon,  by  a  supply  ot  lime, 
ashes,  and  marl,  substances  which  cannot  furnish  carbon  to  the  plants,  and  yet  it 
is  indisputable-being  founded  upon  abundant  experience— that  in  these  substances 
we  furnish  to  the  fields  elements  which  greatly  increase  the  bulk  of  their  produce, 

and  consequently  the  amount  of  carbon.  .     .  ^  xu  x      ^  is  •     * 

If  we  admit  these  facts  to  be  established,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  a  deficient 
produce  of  carbon,  or  in  other  words,  the  barrenness  of  a  field  does  not  depend 
upon  carbonic  acid,  because  we  are  able  to  increase  the  produce,  to  a  certain  degree, 
bv  a  supply  of  substances  which  do  not  contain  any  carbon.  The  same  source, 
when  the  meadow  and  the  forest  are  furnished  with  carbon,  is  also  open  to  our  cul- 
tivated plants.  The  great  object  of  agriculture,  therefore,  is  to  discover  the  means 
best  adapted  to  enable  these  plants  to  assimilate  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  which 
exists  in  it  as  carbonic  acid.  In  furnishing  plants,  therefore,  with  mineral  elements, 
we  give  them  the  power  to  appropriate  carbon  from  a  source  which  is  inexhaustible ; 
while  in  the  absence  of  these  elements  the  most  abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  would  not  increase  the  produce  of  a  field. 

With  an  adequate  and  equal  supply  of  these  essential  mineral  constituents  in  the 
soil  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  a  plant  from  the  atmosphere  in  a 
given  time  is  limited  by  the  quantity  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  its  organs 

of  absorption.  «  ,  ,        ,      .t  x  vi 

The  withdrawal  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  vegetable  organism 
takes  place  chiefly  through  its  leaves ;  this  absorption  requires  the  contact  of  the 
carbonic  acid  with  their  surface,  or  with  the  part  of  the  plant  by  which  it  is 

absorbed.  ,    ,  .  .        ..       .    .     j-      i.  x*      * 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  m  a  given  time  is  m  direct  proportion  to 
the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air ; 
that  is,  two  plants  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  same  extent  of  surface  of  absorp- 
tion, in  equal  times  and  under  equal  conditions,  absorb  one  and  the  same  amount 

of  carbon.  .         /.        i      •         'j  i     x 

In   an   atmosphere  containing  a  double   proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  a  plant 

absorbs,  under  the  same  condition,  twice  the  quantity  of  carbon.     Boussingault 

observed,  that  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  withdrew  all  the  carbonic 

acid  from  a  current  of  air  which  was  passed  through  it,  however  great  its  velocity. 

(Dunias  Le<;on,  p.  23.)    If,  therefore,  we  supply  double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 

to  one   plant,  the  extent  of  the   surface  of  which  is   only  half  that  of  another 

living  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  the  former  will  obtain  and  anpropriate  as  much 

carbon  as  the  latter.     Hence  results  the  effects  of  humus,  and  all  decaying  organic 

substances,  upon  vegetation.     If  we  suppose  all  the  conditions  for  the  absorption 

of  carbonic  acid  present,  a  young  plant  will  increase  in  mass,  in  a  limited  time, 

only  in  proportion  to  its  absorbing  surface  ;  but  if  we  create  in  the  soil  a  new  source 

of  carbonic  acid,  by  decaying  vegetable  substances,  and  the  roots  absorb  in  the  same 

time  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil  as  the  leaves  derive  from  the 

atmosphere,  the  plant  will  increase  in  weight  fourfold.     This  fourfold  increase 

extends  to  the  leaves,  buds,  stalks,  &c.,  and  in  the  increased  extent  of  surface,  the 

plant  acquires  an  increased  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from  the  air,  which 

continues  in  action  far  beyond  the  time  when  its  derivation  of  carbonic  acid  through 

the  roots  ceases.     Humus,  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid  in  cultivated  lands,  is  not 

only  useful  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  carbon — an  effect  which  in  most 

cases  may  be  very  indifferent  for  agricultural  purposes — but  the  mass  of  the  plant 

having  increased  rapidly  in  a  short  time,  space  is  obtained  for  the  assimilation  of 

the  elements  of  the  soil  necessary  for  the  formation  of  new  leaves  and  branches. 

xWatcr  evaporates  incessantly  from  the  surface  of  the  young  plant ;  its  quantity 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  temperature  and  the  extent  of  the  surface.  The 
numerous  radical  fibrilliae  replace,  like  so  many  pumps,  the  evaporated  water ;  and 
80  long  as  the  soil  is  moist,  or  penetrated  with  water,  the  indispensable  elements 
of  the  soil,  dissolved  in  the  water,  are  supplied  to  the  plant.  The  water  absorbed 
\^y  the  plant  evaporating  in  an  aeriform  state,  leaves  the  saline  and  other  mineral 
constituents  within  it.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  elements  taken  up  by  a 
plant,  is  greater  the  more  extensive  the  surface  and  more  abundant  the  supply  of 
water ;  where  these  are  limited,  the  plant  soon  reaches  its  full  growth,  while  if  their 
dupply  is  continued,  a  greater  amount  of  elements  necessary  to  enable  it  to  appro- 
priate atmospheric  nourishment  being  obtained,  its  development  proceeds  much 
further.  The  quantity,  or  mass  of  seed  produced,  will  correspond  to  the  quantity 
of.;»ineral  constituents  pre^^nt  in.the  plant.     That  plant,  therefore,  containing  th« 
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most  alkahr^  phosphates  and  earthy  salts,  will  produce  more  or  a  greater  wei<rht  of 
seeds  than  another  which,  in  an  equal  time,  hks  absorbed  less  ofthem  We  con- 
sequently  observe,  in  a  hot  summer,  when  a  further  supply  of  minerar  ngredien^ 
from  he  soil  ceases  through  want  of  water,  that  the  hefght  and  strength  of  pknts 
as  well  as  the  development  of  their  seeds,  are  in  direct  proportion  tofts  absorntion 
"  Th«  t^.^f^y^Pr'^  of  the  soil  in  the  preceding  epocL  ^f  its  growth  ^ 

Ihe  fertility  of  the  year  depends  in  general  upon  the  temperature,  and  tho 
Tf  he  ^t^n  r"''  °f*he  spring,  if  ^11  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  a^  imUat  on 
of  the  atmospheric  nourishment  be  secured  to  our  cultivated  plants.  The  action 
of  humus  then  as  we  have  explained  it  above,  is  chiefly  of  value  in  gaining  S« 
In  agriculture,  this  must  ever  be  taken  into  account;  and  in  this  T<>speothummta 
of  importance  in  favoring  the  growth  of  vegetables,  cabbages,  &c.       ^ 

remaL  nf  fh!,  *'  *"r  P'*"*'  ^'T"  *'°'"  *''*'''"  '•°'"«'  """et  on  our  fields,  in  the 
remains  of  the  preceding  crop,  with  a  quantity  of  decaying  vegetable  substances 

wTh  a^auan"tL^f''rT°-'''*'-f  "i'"*""''^  °"'"^«"*  f™™  'hS  ««i^  -"d  consequent? 
rnrin^  ^"7^''^/!  ?"''?'*' f'*^  J''^".'l"*'«*°*heir  accelerated  development^in  tho 
spring.  A  further  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  therefore,  would  be  quite  useless,  with- 
out  a  corresponding  increase  of  mineral  ingredients.  "st-'^-ss,  wun- 

From  a  morgen  of  good  meadow  land,  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  hay  according  to  the  best  agriculturists,  are  obtained  on  an  Average  TWs 
amount  is  furnished  without  any  suppljr  of  organic  substances,  withouf  manure 

gypsum"Luble"tha[  ^''''^?-  nfl  ''"'^^'^'>-'\^^  the  application  of  arhes  or 
ppsum  double  that  amount  will  be  grown.  But  assuming  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  hay  to  bo  the  maximum,  we  may  calculate  the  amount 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  plants  of  meadow7 

According  to  elementary  analysis,  hay,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred 
degrees  of  Reaumur,  contains  45.8  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and'l.S  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 

Hrivpn  n°/T  "'"^"^ 7"^'.  ''^^''"'^  ^^  ^^'  ^^y'  ^'^''^  ^t  commou  temperature! ^is 
h»r?h  4?  "°^  ^"■"^'"i  ^^^^'"'^-  ^""^  thousand  five  hundred  pounis  weight  of 
hay,  therefore,  corresponds  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  dried  at 
one  hundred  degrees.  This  shows  us,  that  nine  hundred  and  eigC-four  pTunds 
of  carbon,  and  32.2  pounds  weight  of  nitrogen,  have  been  obtained  in  the  p^roduce 
h.Z  Tf''-  "f /"«*d«^-Jan<l-  Supposing  that  this  nitrogen  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  plants  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  the  atmosphere  contains  39.1  pounds  weight 
of  ammonia  to  every  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  weight  of 
carbonic  acid  (=984  carbon,  or  27  per  cent.);  or,  in  other^  words,  to  every 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  10j',ths  pounds  of  ammonia,  that  is,  to 
about  Tjs'ffinth  the  weight  of  the  air,  or  sji,  jth  of  its  volume. 

J!  or  every  hundred  parts  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
then  ant  receives  from  the  atmosphere  somewhat  more  than  one  part  of  ammonia. 

With  every  thousand  pounds  of  carbon,  we  obtain— 


From  a  meadow 
From  cultivated  fields — 
In  wheat 

Oats 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Beetroot 

Clover 

Peas 
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.).^T  ^°^?''  obtained  from  his  farm  at  Bechelbronn,  in  Alsace,  in  five  years,  in 
nitrnii?*  1    ^I^^^'.'  ^heat  clover,  turnips,  and  oats,  8383  of  carbon,  and  250.7 
nitrogen.     In  the  following  five  years,  as  beetroot,  wheat,  clover,  turnips,  oats 
nlfZ','  ^'1^^°^  f'^"''""'  ""J^  284.2  of  nitrogen.     In  a  further  course  of  six  'years 
Fn  «l!^*„;7  ^"^  oy^^i  *"?'P''  P^**"'  ■""*  ""y^'  lO'^^a  of  carbon,  356.6  of  nitrogen 
31.3  nUrogen!"'     '  '  ''^^'^ '  ^^'"^  ^'^"^  ^""^^^^^^  ^'^  ""h^n, 

of  thfl'hit'lfi'V'"*'®^ '"*'  *?•*  unquestionable  facts,  we  may  deduce  some  conclusions 
the  highest  importance  in  their  application  to  agriculture. 

fiitd  !Lt.°*-   *T  1''*'  */  '•«'ative  proportions  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  stand  in  a 

may  l^ir*  \*'"'  '"'*^*^'  "^.^^^  '«''^««-     "^ '>°««  Pl'^"'^  '^  ^hich  all  the  nitrogen 

ks/nitro^n  J^.^T^r"'"'-'^'^  '"  i**"^  *^'^''  '^  *''«  •""■""*'  "Obtain  on  the  whole 
less  nitrogen  than  the  leguminous  plants,  peas  and  clover. 

is  tr.nfit?K      fif  ?^  5'*''2Sf!'  °"  *  meadow  which  receives  no  nitrogenized  manure. 
«s  greater  than  that  of  ^  field  of  wheat  which  has  been  manured. 
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3.  The  produce  of  nitrogen  in  clover  and  peas,  which  agriculturists  will  acknow- 
ledge require  no  nitrogenized  manure,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  potato  or  turnip 
field,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  such  manures. 

Lastly  :  and  this  is  the  most  curious  deduction  to  be  derived  from  the  above  facts. 
If  we  plant  potatoes,  wheat,  turnips,  peas,  and  clover  (plants  containing  potash, 
lime,  and  silex),  upon  the  same  land,  three  times  manured,  we  gain  in  sixteen 
years,  for  a  given  quantity  of  carbon,  the  same  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  we 
receive  from  a  meadow  which  has  received  no  nitrogenized  manure. 

On  a  morgen  of  meadow  land,  we  obtain  in  plants,  containing  silex,  lime,  and 
potash,  984  carbon,  32.2  nitrogen.  On  a  morgen  of  cultivated  land,  in  an  average 
of  sixteen  years,  in  plants  containing  the  same  mineral  elements,  silex,  lime,  and 
potash,  857  carbon,  26.8  nitrogen. 

If  we  add  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  the  leaves  of  the  beetroot,  and  the  stalks 
and  leaves  of  the  potatoes,  which  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  it  still  remains 
evident  that  the  cultivated  fields,  notwithstanding  the  supply  of  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogenized  manures,  produced  no  more  carbon  and  nitrogen  than  an  equal  surface 
of  meadow  land  supplied  only  with  mineral  elements. 

What,  then,  is  the  rationale  of  the  effect  of  manure — of  the  solid  and  fluid  excre- 
ments of  animals  ? 

This  question  can  now  be  satisfactorily  answered :  that  effect  is  the  restoration 
of  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  soil  which  have  been  gradually  drawn  from 
it  in  the  shape  of  grain  and  cattle.  If  the  land  I  am  speaking  of  had  not  been 
manured  during  those  sixteen  years,  not  more  than  one  half,  or  perhaps  than  one 
third  part  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  would  have  been  produced.  AVe  owe  it  to 
the  animal  excrements,  that  it  equalled  in  production  the  meadow-land,  and  this, 
because  they  restored  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil  removed  by  the  crops. 
All  that  the  supply  of  manure  accomplished,  was  to  prevent  the  land  from  becoming 
poorer  in  these,  than  the  meadow  which  produces  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
of  hay.  We  withdraw  from  the  meadow  in  this  hay  as  large  an  amount  of  mineral 
substances  as  we  do  in  one  harvest  of  grain,  and  we  know  that  the  fertility  of  the 
meadow  is  just  as  dependent  upon  the  restoration  of  these  ingredients  to  its  soil, 
as  the  cultivated  land  is  upon  manures.  Two  meadows  of  equal  surface,  containing 
unequal  quantities  of  inorganic  elements  of  nourishments-other  conditions  being 
equal — are  very  unequally  fertile ;  that  which  possesses  most,  furnishes  most  hay. 
H  we  do  not  restore  to  a  meadow  the  withdrawn  elements,  its  fertility  decreases. 
But  its  fertility  remains  unimpaired,  with  a  due  supply  of  animal  excrements,  fluid 
and  solid,  and  it  not  only  remains  the  same,  but  may  be  increased  by  a  supply  of 
mineral  substances  alone,  such  as  remain  after  the  combustion  of  ligneous  plants 
and  other  vegetables ;  namely,  ashes.  Ashes  represent  the  whole  nourishment 
which  vegetables  receive  from  the  soil.  By  furnishing  them  in  sufl5cient  quantities 
to  our  meadows,  we  give  to  the  plants  growing  on  them  the  power  of  condensing 
and  absorbing  carbon  and  nitrogen  by  their  surflxce.  May  not  the  effect  of  the 
solid  and  fluid  excrements,  which  are  the  ashes  of  plants  and  grains,  which  have 
undergone  combustion  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  of  man,  be  dependent  upon  the 
same  cause?  Should  not  the  fertility,  resultinj^  from  their  application,  be  altogether 
independent  of  the  ammonia  they  contain  ?  Would  not  their  effect  be  precisely  the 
same  in  promoting  the  fertility  of  cultivated  plants,  if  we  had  evaporated  the  urine, 
and  dried  and  burned  the  solid  excrements?  Surely  the  ceralia  and  leguminous 
plants  which  we  cultivate  must  derive  their  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  same 
source  whence  the  graminea  and  leguminous  plants  of  the  meadows  obtain  them  ! 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  capability  to  do  so. 

In  Virginia,  upon  the  lowest  calculation,  twenty-two  pounds  weight  of  nitrogen 
were  taken  on  the  average,  yearly,  from  every  morgen  of  the  wheat-fields.  This 
would  amount,  in  one  hundred  years,  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  weight. 
If  this  were  derived  from  the  soil,  every  morgen  of  it  must  have  contained  the 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  animal  excrements 
(assuming  the  latter,  when  dried,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  to  contain 
two  per  cent.). 

In  Hungary,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former  letter,  tobacco  and  wheat  have  been 

frown  upon  the  same  field  for  centuries,  without  any  supply  of  nitrogenized  manure. 
s  it  possible  that  the  nitrogen  essential  to,  and  entering  into,  the  composition  of 
these  crops,  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  soil? 

Every  year  renews  the  foliage  and  fruits  of  our  forests  of  beech,  oaks,  and  chest- 
nuts ;  the  leaves,  the  acorns,  the  chestnuts,  are  rich  in  nitrogen ;  so  are  cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit,  and  other  tropical  productions.     This  nitrogen  is  not  supplied  by  man. 
Can  it,  indeed,  be  derived  from  any  other  source  than  the  atmosphere? 
In  whatever  form  the  nitrogen  supplied  to  plants  may  be  contained  in  the  atiuo 
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sphere,  in  whatever  state  it  may  be  when  absorbed,  from  the  atmosphere  it  muTt 
have  been  derived  Did  not  the  fields  of  Virginia  receive  their  nitrogen  from  the 
same  source  as  wild  plants?  i-^^^gcu  num  uie 

Is  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  excrements  of  animals  quite  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  do  we  receive  back  from  our  fields  a  quantity  of  the  elements  of  blood 
corresponding  to  this  supply  ?  "^  "^""^ 

mInir'?/''-^^l?^^'''''J'"^^^^*  ^^""^  '^^^^^  *^^«  problem  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  If,  in  his  grand  experiments,  the  manure  which  he  gave  to  his  fields  was 
m  the  same  state,  that  is,  dried  at  110°  in  a  vacuum,  as  it  was  when  analysed  th^se 
fields  received,  in  sixteen  years,  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen^  But  we 
know  that  by  drying  all  the  nitrogen  escapes  which  is  contained  in  solid  animal 
excrements,  as  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  this  calculation  the  nitrogen  of 
the  urine,  which  by  decomposition  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  has  not 
been  included      If  we  suppose  it  amounted  to  half  as  much  as  that  in  the  dr^ed 

fh.TrnH  '•  *  i'  7"^/  "^.^t  *^'  ^"^"*^'y  ^^  ^i^^^g^^  ^"PPli^d  to  the  fields  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  ^  ^o  uuo 

.Jltl^^^''  years,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  pounds  of  nitrogen  was  contained  in  their  produce  of  grain,  straw  roots 
etcetera-that  is, /ar  less  than  was  supplied  in  the  manure  f  and  X^  same 
period,  the  same  extent  of  surface  of  good  meadow-land  (one  hectare=a  Hessian 
nhlTen  ^^^^^^6^  °o  nitrogen  in  manure,  two  thousand  and  sixty  pounds  of 

It  18  well  known  that  in  Egypt,  from  the  deficiency  of  wood,  the  excrement  of 
animals  is  dried  and  forms  the  principal  fuel,  and  that  the  nitrogen  from  the  soot 
ot  this  excrement  was,  for  many  centuries,  imported  into  Europe  in  the  form  of  aal 
ammoniac,  until  a  method  of  manufacturing  this  substance  was  discovered  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  by  Gravenhorst  of  Brunswick.  The  fields  in  the  Delta  of  the 
J\ lie  are  supplied  with  no  other  animal  manure  than  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  excre- 
ments, and  yet  they  have  been  proverbially  fertile  from  a  period  earlier  than  the 
first  dawn  of  history,  and  that  fertility  continues  to  the  present  day  as  admirable 
as  It  was  in  the  earliest  times.  These  fields  receive,  every  year,  from"  the  inunda- 
tion  of  the  Nile  a  new  soil,  m  its  mud  deposited  over  their  surface,  rich  in  those 
mineral  elements  which  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  crops  of  the  previous  harvest. 
1  he  mud  of  the  Nile  contains  as  little  nitrogen,  as  the  mud  derived  from  the  Alps 
^i^Z  l^^y^""^^  which  fertilises  our  fields  after  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine  If 
this  fertilising  mud  owed  this  property  to  nitrogenised  matters;  what  enormous 
beds  ot  animal  and  vegetable  exuviaB  and  remains  ought  to  exist  in  the  mountains 
ot  Africa  in  heights  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  where  no  bird, 
no  animal  finds  food,  from  the  absence  of  all  vegetation  ? 

Abundant  evidence  in  support  of  the  important  truth  we  are  discussing,  may  be 
derived  from  other  well  known  facts.  Thus,  the  trade  of  Holland  in  cheese  may 
be  adduced  m  proof  and  illustration  thereof.  We  know  that  cheese  is  derived  from 
the  plants  which  serve  as  food  for  cows.  The  meadow-lands  of  Holland  derive  the 
nitrogen  of  cheese  from  the  same  source  as  with  us ;  that  is,  the  atmosphere.  The 
mi  ch  cows  of  Holland  remain  day  and  night  on  the  grazing-grounds,  and  therefore, 
m  their  fluid  and  solid  excrements  return  directly  to  the  soil  all  the  salts  and  earthy 
elements  of  their  food :  a  very  insignificant  quantity  only  is  exported  in  the  cheese, 
ihe  fertility  of  these  meadows  can,  therefore,  be  as  little  impaired  as  our  own 
fields  to  which  we  restore  all  the  elements  of  the  soil,  as  manure,  which  have  been 
withdrawn  m  the  crops.     The  only  difference  is,  in  Holland  they  remain  on  the 

m/        ,^^  ^®  collect  them  at  home,  and  carry  them,  from  time  to  time  to  the  fields. 

Ihe  nitrogen  of  the  fluid  and  solid  excrements  of  cows,  is  derived  from  the 
meadow-plants,  which  receive  it  from  the  atmosphere;  the  nitrogen  of  the  cheese 
also  must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source.  The  meadows  of  Holland  have,  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  produced  millions  of  hundred  weights  of  cheese.  Thousands  of 
hundred  weights  are  annually  exported,  and  yet  the  productiveness  of  the  meadows 
IS  in  no  way  diminished,  although  they  never  receive  more  nitrogen  than  they  origi- 
nally contained.  J       & 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  certain  than  the  fact,  that  an  exportation  of  nitrogenised   . 
products  does  not  exhaust  the  fertility  of  a  country ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  soil,    ' 
out  the  atmosphere,  which  furnishes  its  vegetation  with  nitrogen.     It  follows,  con-   ' 
sequently,  that  we  cannot  increase  the  fertility  of  our  fields  by  a  supply  of  nitro-  ^ 
genised  manure,  or  by  salts  of  ammonia,  but  rather  that  their  produce  increases  or 
aiminishes  m  a  direct  ratio  with  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  capable  of  assimi- 
lation.    Ihe  formation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  blood— that  is,  of  the  nitro- 
genised principles  in  our  cultivated  plants— depends  upon  the  presence  of  inorganio 
matters  in  the  soil,  without  which  no  nitrogen  can  be  assimilated,  even  when  there 
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is  a  most  abundant  supply.  The  ammonia  contained  in  animal  excrements  exer- 
cises a  favorable  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  accompanied  by  the  other  substances 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  transition  into  the  elements  of  blood.  If  we  supply  am- 
monia associated  with  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  assimilation,  it  mmisters 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  plants ;  but  if  this  artificial  supply  is  not  given,  they  can 
derive  all  the  needed  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere— a  source,  every  loss  from  which 
is  restored  by  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  and  the  decay  of 
plants.  Ammonia  certain^  favors  and  accelerates  the  growth  of  plants  in  all  soils, 
wherein  all  the  conditions  of  its  assimilation  are  united  ;  but  it  is  altogether  without 
effect,  as  respects  the  production  of  the  elements  of  blood  where  any  of  these  con- 
ditions are  wanting.  We  can  suppose  that  asparagin,  the  active  constituent  of 
asparagus,  the  mucilaginous  root  of  the  marsh-mallow ,  the  nitrogenised  and  sul- 
phurous ingredients  oi mustard-seed,  and  of  all  cruciferous  plants,  may  originate  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil.  But  if  the  principles  of  those 
vegetables,  which  serve  as  food,  could  be  generated  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
mineral  elements  of  blood,  without  potash,  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
lime,  they  would  be  useless  to  us  and  to  herbivorous  animals  as  food ;  they  would 
not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  destined  them.  In 
the  absence  of  alkalies  and  the  phosphates,  no  blood,  no  milk,  no  muscular  fibre, 
can  be  formed.   Without  phosphate  of  lime,  our  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  would  be 

without  bones.  ^  . 

In  the  urine  and  in  the  solid  excrements  of  animals  we  carry  ammonia,  and  con- 
sequently nitrogen,  to  our  cultivated  plants,  and  this  nitrogen  is  accompanied  by 
all  the  mineral  elements  of  food  exactly  in  the  same  proportions  in  which  both  are 
contained  in  the  plants  which  served  as  food  to  the  animals,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
in  those  proportions  in  which  both  can  serve  as  nourishment  to  a  new  generation  of 
plants,  to  which  both  are  essential. 

The  effect  of  an  artificial  supply  of  ammonia,  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  is,  there- 
fore, precisely  analogous  to  that  of  humus  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid — it  is 
limited  to  a  gain  of  time ;  that  is,  it  accelerates  the  development  of  plants.  This  is 
of  great  importance,  and  should  alw^ays  be  taken  into  account  in  gardening,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  the  kitchen  garden  ;  and  as  much  as  possible  in  agriculture 
on  a  large  scale,  where  the  time  occupied  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  cultivated  is 
of  importance. 

When  we  have  exactly  ascertained  the  quantity  of  ashes  left  after  the  combustion 
of  cultivated  plants  which  have  grown  upon  all  varieties  of  soil,  and  have  obtained 
correct  analysis  of  these  ashes,  we  shall  learn  with  certainty  which  of  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  plants  are  constant  and  which  are  changeable,  and  we  shall 
arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  sum  of  all  the  ingredients  we  withdraw  from 
the  soil  in  the  different  crops. 

With  this  knowledge  the  former  will  be  able  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fields  in  harvest,  like  the  account-book  of  a  well  regulated  manufactory ; 
and  then,  by  a  simple  calculation,  he  can  determine  precisely  the  substances  he  must 
supply  to  each  field,  and  the  quantity  of  these,  in  order  to  restore  their  fertility. 
He  will  be  able  to  express,  in  pounds  weight,  how  much  of  this  or  that  element  he 
must  give  to  the  soil  in  order  to  augment  its  fertility  for  any  given  kind  of  plants. 

These  researches  and  experiments  are  the  great  desideratum  of  the  present  time. 
To  the  united  efforts  of  the  chemists  of  all  countries  we  may  confidently  look  for  a 
Bolution  of  these  great  questions,  and  by  the  aid  of  enlightened  agriculturists  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  rational  system  of  gardening,  horticulture,  and  agriculture,  appli- 
cable to  every  country  and  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  which  will  be  based  upon  the 
immutable  foundation  of  observed  facts  and  philosophical  inductions. 
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LETTEE   XVL 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

My  recent  .researches  into  the  constituent  ingredients  of  our  cultivated  fields 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  elements  furnished  to  plants  by  the  soil 
and  ministering  to  their  nourishment,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  or,  rather,  the  phos- 
phates generally,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important. 

In  order  to  furnish  you  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  phosphates,  it 


may  be  sufficient  to  remind  you  of  the  fact,  that  the  blood  of  man  and  animals, 
beside  common  salt,  always  contains  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  If  we  bum 
blood  and  examine  the  ashes  which  remain,  we  find  certain  parts  of  them  soluble 
in  water,  and  others  insoluble.  The  soluble  parts  are,  common  salt  and  alkaline 
phosphates ;  the  insoluble  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

These  mineral  ingredients  of  the  blood — without  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
food  the  formation  of  blood  is  impossible — both  man  and  animals  derive,  either 
immediately  or  mediately,  through  other  animals,  from  vegetable  substances  used 
as  food ;  they  had  been  constituents  of  vegetables,  they  had  been  parts  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  vegetable  substances  were  developed. 

If  we  compare  the  amount  of  the  phosphates  in  different  vegetable  substances 
•with  each  other,  we  discover  a  great  variety,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  ashes  of 
plants  altogether  devoid  of  them,  and  those  parts  of  plants  which  experience  has 
taught  us  are  the  most  nutritious,  contain  the  largest  proportion.  To  these  belong 
all  seeds  and  grain,  especially  the  varieties  of  bread-corn,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 

It  is  a  most  curious  fact  that,  if  we  incinerate  grain  or  its  flour,  peas,  beans,  and 
lentils,  we  obtain  ashes,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  ashes  of  all  other  parts 
of  vegetables  by  the  absence  of  alkaline  carbonates.  The  ashes  of  these  seeds,  when 
recently  prepared^  do  not  effervesce  with  acids ;  their  soluble  ingredients  consist 
solely  of  alkaline  phosphates,  the  insoluble  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron;  consequently,  of  the  very  same  salts  which  are 
contained  in  blood,  and  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  formation.  We 
are  thus  brought  to  the  further  indisputable  conclusion,  that  no  seed  suitable  to 
become  food  fur  man  and  animals  can  be  formed  in  any  plant  without  the  presence 
and  co-operation  of  the  phosphates.  A  field,  in  which  phosphate  of  lime,  or  the 
alkaline  phosphates  form  no  part  of  the  soil,  is  totally  incapable  of  producing  grain, 
peas,  or  beans. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  these  substances,  indispensable  to  the  nourishment  of 
plants,  is  annually  withdrawn  from  the  soil  and  carried  into  great  towns,  in  the 
shape  of  flour,  cattle,  et  cetera.  It  is  certain  that  this  incessant  removal  of  the 
phosphates  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  land  and  diminish  its  capability  of  producing 
grain.  The  fields  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  exhaustion  from 
this  cause,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and 
mangel-wurzel — plants  which  contain  the  least  amount  of  the  phosphates,  and  there- 
fore require  the  smallest  quantity  for  their  development.  These  roots  contair\  80® 
to  92°  per  cent,  of  water.  Their  great  bulk  makes  the  amount  of  produce  fallacious, 
as  respects  their  adaptation  to  the  food  of  animals,  inasmuch  as  their  contents  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  blood — that  is,  of  substances  which  can  be  transformed  into 
flesh — stands  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their  amount  of  phosphates,  without  which  neither 
blood  nor  flesh  can  be  formed. 

Our  fields  will  become  more  and  more  deficient  in  these  essential  ingredients  of 
food,  in  all  localities  where  custom  and  habits  do  not  admit  the  collection  of  the 
fluid  and  solid  excrements  of  man,  and  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  agricul^- 
ture.  In  a  former  letter  I  showed  you  how  great  a  waste  of  phosphates  is 
unavoidable  in  England,  and  referred  to  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  importation 
of  bones  restored  in  a  most  admirable  manner  the  fertility  of  the  fields  exhausted 
from  this  cause.  In  the  year  1827,  the  importation  of  bones  for  manure  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  tons,  and  Iluskisson  estimated  their  value  to  be  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  importation  is  still  greater 
at  present,  but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  w^aste. 

Another  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  phosphates  in  restoring  fertility  to  exhausted 
land  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  guano — a  manure  which,  although  of*  recent 
introduction  into  England,  has  found  such  general  and  extensive  application. 

We  believe  that  the  importation  of  one  hundred  weight  of  guano  is  equivalent  to 
the  importation  of  eight  hundred  weight  of  wheat — the  hundred  weight  of  guano 
assumes,  in  a  time  which  can  be  accurately  estimated,  the  form  of  a  quantity  of 
food  corresponding  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  wheat.  The  same  estimate  is  appli- 
cable in  the  valuation  of  bones. 

If  it  were  possible  to  restore  to  the  soil  of  England  and  Scotland  the  phosphates 
which  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Thames  and 
the  Clyde,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  manuring  with  millions  of  hundred  weights  of 
bones,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  would  increase  one-third,  or,  perhaps,  double 
itself,  in  five  or  ten  years. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  result  would  follow,  if  the  price  of  the  guano 
admitted  the  application  of  a  quantity  to  the  surface  of  the  fields,  containing  as 
much  of  the  phosphates  as  have  been  withdrawn  from  them  in  the  same  period. 
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weo»efto^LllP.K°""'°lP''°'P''''*'.  •'^J™^  ''"'*  *»>«  '^"^''•''>«  phosphates 
St  ?.««?.  »l^'-'"'*'  *!?°  •'*?  n«  question  that  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
Unf  L  „f  '^I'ogether  dispensed  with  after  a  short  time,  /or  these  materials  Eng- 
inAV  hnr/'^"'  dependent  upon  foreign  countries,  and  the  high  price  of  guano 
^oi  L^r  /'^"""^u"  tl'eir  general  application,  and  in  sufficient  quantity.    Evert 

L^mandV^t  bctrses"''''""'  "'^^'  ''''"'''^'  "'  *''^''  P™^  ^'"  "^  ^»  *^« 

r,l?  K*^-."^  *f  *!f  premises,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  annual  expense  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  importation  of  bones  and  guano  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  on 
corn— with  this  difference  only,  that  the  amount  is  paid  to  foreigners  in  money 

lo  restore  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  constitution  of  the  soil— to  fertilizi  her 
fhil^fr   ^^    •*   requires  an  enormous  supply  of  animal  excrements ;  and  it  must, 
therefore  excite  considerable  interest  to  learn  that  she  possesses,  beneath  her  soil 
beds  of  fossil  ffuano,  strata  of  animal  excrements,  in  a  state  which  will  probably 
allow  of  their  being  employed  as  a  manure  at  a  very  small  expense. 

ihecoprohthes,  discovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  (a  discovery  of  the  highest  interest 
to  Geology  )  are  these  excrements;  and  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  in  these 
thprpfnMr  P-^'^^T  the  means  of  supplying  the  place  of  recent  bones,  and. 
"rthfLt^HtTTLrfiet^^^^  "'  ""P^''^'"«  agricnlture-of  restoring  and 

*i,^°  *M"'"J"V^/^^?'  I''-- Buckland  pointed  out  to  me  a  bed  of  coprolithes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chfton,  from  half  to  one  foot  thick,  enclosed  in  a  limestone 
formation,  extending  as  a  brown  stripe  m  the  rocks,  for  miles  along  the  banks  of 

Wh3-nf  5'  ^T'^""'  "'f  1'  «f  ^n-e  Regis,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  fossil  excrements  and  bones.     The  same  are  abundant  in  the  lias  of 
Bath,  Eastern  and  Broadway  Hill,  near  Eversham.     Dr.  Buckland  mentions  beds 
Tarfof  ^oJrolUhel     *'        '"'''*''°<'«  "^  ^^^'^^  consists,  in  many  places,  of  a  fourth 
Pieces  of  the  limestone  rock  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  which  is  rich  in  coprolithes 

welCtnT*?  •'  f'^??"'^'^*^  of  l'0"e«.  teeth,  Ac,  were  subjected  to  analysis,  and 
were  found  to  contain  above  eighteen  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  If  this  lime- 
stone IS  burned,  and  brought  in  that  state  to  the  fields,  it  must  be  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  bones,  the  efficacy  of  which,  ms  a  manure,  does  not  depend,  as  has  been 

E^'k  L  k®"°°r"'ly  f  "Pr,-®*^-  "P<"^  t*^«  nitrogenised  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, but  on  their  phosphate  of  lime.  •' 

U  Ti'l?!?"^  ^T^^  (TI*^-'"  "^'i^  P*'1*  °f  England  deserves  especial  attention,  as 
iommeKe      P'**^*^'®  "'*'  ""  *  **''"''  ''me  it  will  become  an  important  article  of 

.nYiltLt  ''"'^'°"f  and  interesting  subject  for  contemplation  I  In  the  remains  of 
an  extinct  ammal  world,  England  is  to  find  the  means  of  increasing  her  wealth  in 

tFJZ-T  J^^'^T-  ^A^  ^t'  ^''«**^y  '■°""d  the  great  support  of  her  manufac- 
turing Indus  ry  in  fossil  fuel-the  preserved  matter  of  primevaVforests-the  remains 
of  a  i^grefaMe  world.  May  this  expectation  be  realfzed!  and  may  her  exceUent 
popuIaUon  be  thus  redeemed  from  poverty  and  misery  exceueni 
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EDITOR'S  PEEFACE. 


I         !| 


In  the  Editor's  Preface  to  Baron  Liebig's  "  Researches  on  the  Chemistry 
of  Food,"  in  which  the  Author  gave  the  results  of  his  investigation  into  the 
constituents  of  the  juice  of  the  flesh,  I  mentioned  that  Baron  Liebig  had 
been  led  to  study  the  subject  of  Endosmosis  experimentally.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  are  contained  in  the  following  pages ;  and  the  reader 
"Will,  I  trust,  be  satisfied  that  the  motions  of  the  animal  juices  depend  on 
something  more  than  mere  Endosmosis  or  Exosmosis,  and  that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  its  hygrometric  state,  by  influencing  the 
transpiration  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  are  essentially  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing these  motions.  At  the  same  time,  the  present  work  is  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  exhausting  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  only  pointing  out 
the  direction  in  which  inquiry  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  valuable 
results. 

While  it  is  proved  that  the  mechanical  causes  of  pressure  and  evapora- 
tion, and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluids  and  membranes,  have  a 
more  direct,  constant,  and  essential  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  animal 
fluids,  and,  consequently,  on  the  state  of  the  health,  than  has  been  usually 
supposed,  it  is  evident  that  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  tracing  that 
influence  under  the  ever  varying  circumstances  of  the  animal  body,  and 
in  applying  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  purposes  of  hygiene 
and  therapeutics.  But  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  the  above-mentioned 
mechanical  and  chemical  causes  are  not  alone  suflScient  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  since  they  are  present  equally  in  a  dead  and  in  a 
living  body ;  so  that  while  every  advance  in  physiology  enables  us  to  explain 
more  facts  on   chemical  and  mechanical  principles,   something  always 
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remains,  which,  for  the  present,  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  which  may  for- 
ever remain  so.  However  this  may  be,  the  facts  established  in  this  and 
in  the  preceding  work  of  the  Author  have  very  materially  extended  the 
application  of  the  well-known  laws  of  physics  and  of  chemistry  to  physio- 
logy,  and  have  also  furnished  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
that  infinitely  wise,  but  exquisitely  simple  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
which  characterizes  all  the  works  of  the  omnipotent  Creator ;  but  which  is 
no  where  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  arrangements,  imperfectly 
known  as  they  hitherto  are,  by  which  life  is  maintained. 

In  connection  with  the  Author's  remarks  on  the  effects  of  evaporation 
in  plants,  and  the  consequences  of  its  suppression,  and  with  his  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  potato  disease,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Appendix  for  a  very  ingenious  and  apparently  well  founded  plan  for  the 
protection  of  the  potato  plant  against  the  terrible  scourge  under  which  it 
has  lately  suffered.  The  views  of  Dr.  Klotzsch,  the  author  of  this  plan, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  coincide  remarkably  with  those  of  Baron 

Liebig,  as  explained  in  the  present  work. 

WILLIAM  GREGOKY, 

Gdivbttbqh,  Zd  March,  1852. 


PREFACE 


— • 


The  present  little  work  contains  a  series  of  experiments  the  object  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  the  law  according  to  which  the  mixture  of  two  liquids, 
separated  by  a  membrane,  takes  place.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  perceive 
in  these  researches  an  effort  to  attain,  experimentally,  to  a  more  exact 
expression  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  apparatus  of  the  circulation 
acquires  all  the  properties  of  an  apparatus  of  absorption. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  the  more  intimate  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  Endosmosis  impressed  on  me  the  conviction  that,  in  the 
organism  of  many  classes  of  animals,  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  juices 
were  in  operation,  far  more  powerful  than  that  to  which  the  name  of  Endos- 
mosis has  been  given. 

The  passage  of  the  digested  food  through  the  membranes  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  its  entrance  into  the  blood ;  the  passage  of  the  nutrient 
fluid  outwards  from  the  blood  vessels,  and  its  motion  towards  the  parts 
where  its  constituents  acquire  vital  properties, — these  two  fundamental 
phenomena  of  organic  life  cannot  be  explained  by  a  simple  law  of  mixture. 

The  Experiments  described  in  the  following  pages  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  justify  the  conviction  that  these  organic  movements  depend  on  the 
transpiration  and  on  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  importance  of  the  transpiration  for  the  normal  vital  process  has, 
indeed,  been  acknowledged  by  physicians  ever  since  Medicine  had  an 
existence ;  but  the  law  of  the  dependance  of  the  state  of  health  on  the 
quality  of  the  atmosphere,  on  its  barometric  pressure,  and  its  hygrometric 
condition,  has  been  hitherto  but  little  investigated. 

By  the  researches  contained  in  my  examination  of  the  constituents  of 
the  juice  of  flesh,  as  well  as  by  those  described  in  the  present  work,  the 
completion  of  the  second  part  of  my  Animal  Chemistry  has  been  delayed ; 
but  I  did  not  consider  myself  justified  in  continuing  that  work  until  I  had 
examined  the  questions  suggested  by,  and  connected  with  those  researches 

De.  Justus  Liebiq. 


GiEssjw,  February,  1862. 
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cause  which,  in  LthiZ  tlTem  Sn/  ?  7  of  y.eld.ng  to  the  influence  of  every 
they  occupy*  The/are  con^;^)  T  "t^f,  '^^  P'^*'"  ">'  '^'  P^^^'i""  *hich 
distributed^[o  all  parts^f  Ae  body  '^  '"''''''  """^  ^'""^  ''»''"''«  ^'^ 

which  the  circulatLn  of  the  blood  sip^,H  f  *',  ^"""•='<='io"  of  the  heart,  by 
walls  of  all  vesseirto  these  flS  2^  '^  '''P'"'''  ''  T  ">"  P^^m^^bility  of  thi 
on  the  chemical  attr  ction  whlcttVe  v^rls  fluiCT  °K  !?'  """"^P''^"  '  ^"^^  ^' 

rti-t-terl^^^^^^^^ 

Th?fres':o^;:rurn,lSter^ni^:?i^^^^^l>  »'•  *-  physical  properties, 
and  acquire  a  redd^ryeUow  coW  ^  t1  f'  '"  ^'''T'  T'^*'"  '^"'^'  translucent, 

bent,  split  lilto  whLtLndleroV  fi^^^^^^^^^^  'tJ'  'T^' •''"''  ^^^"^'"•^''"''  ^^^  -^en 
fresh,  a„,  ,3  trans^'alTb^d'eslTc^.ior^  "'"""=  ^""  '^  "''"^■^^''^  -»>- 

which  tL?;L:2t^e\S;tt""afe'r'•'^'^^'?^'  ^  p^'^^^'-^  p-p-«- 

'hey  take  up,  i„  84  ho,.rs  the  whl  T  ^T  P''""'  "i  ''°"'^'='  ^"^^  P^^e  water, 
fectly  those  properties  whi'nh,hr\.  °"?'"^'  ^""ount  of  water,  and  recover  perl 
which  had  be^cle  t„Tnte„  t  il^^^^^^^^^  The  opaque  cornea,  or  sclerotic  coa  , 
transparent  cornea,  X'h  had  been  'rlr'  ?§="" ''^''"f^' milk-white,  while  th^ 
"gain  transparent.     The  tendons    whinhf  "P?*?"?  u^^,  *''"y'"^'  """^  ''"'^•'mes 
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lustre.     The  fibrine  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ear,  which  desiccation  had  rendered 
horny  and  transparent,  again  become  milk-white  and  elastic. 

The  power  which  the  solids  of  the  animal  body  possess  of  taking  up  water 
hito  their  substance,  and  of  being  penetrable  to  water,  extends  to  all  fluids  allied  to 
water,  that  is  miscible  with  it.*  In  the  dried  state,  the  animal  solids  take  up  fluids 
of  the  most  diverse  natures,  such  as  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  ether,  bisulphuret  of 
carbon,  <fec.  This  permeability  to  fluids  is  possessed  by  animal  tissues  in  common 
with  all  porous  bodies-.;  ^nd  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  this  property  is 
determined  by  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  ascent  of  fluids  in  narrow  tubes, 
or  in  the  pores  of  a  sponge  ;  phenomena,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  include 
under  the  name  of  capillary  action. 

One  condition,  essential  to  the  permeability  of  porous  bodies  for  fluids  (or  their 
power  of  absorption),  is  their  capability  of  being  moistened  ;  or  the  attraction 
which  the  particles  of  the  fluid  and  the  walls  of  the  pores  or  tubes  have  towards 
each  other.t  A  second  condition  is  the  attraction  which  one  particle  of  the  fluid 
has  to  another.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  absolute  size  of  the  particles 
or  molecules  of  a  fluid,  such  as  water,  but  th^y  are  certainly  infinitely  smaller  than 
the  measurable  diameter  of  a  tube,  or  of  the  pores  of  a  porous  body.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  in  the  interior  «f  a  capillary  tube  or  pore,  filled  with  a  fluid,  only  a 
certain  number  of  the  fluid  molecules  are  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and 
attracted  by  them  ;  while  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  from  thence  towards  its 
parietes,  fluid  molecules  must  exist  which  only  retain  their  place  in  virtue  of  the 
attraction  which  the  molecules,  attracted  by  the  parietes,  exert  on  those  not  so 
attracted ;  that  is,  by  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  fluid. 

Liquids  flow  out  of  capillary  tubes,  which  are  filled  with  them,  only  when  some 
other  force  or  cause  acts,  because  capillary  attraction  cannot  produce  motion 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  solid  body  which  determines  the  capillary  action. 

The  penetration  of  a  fluid  into  the  pores  of  a  porous  body,  is  the  result  of 
capillary  attraction ;  its  expulsion  can  be  aflected  by  a  mechanical  pressure ;  and 
may  be  accelerated  by  increasing  this  pressure,  and  by  all  such  causes  as  diminish 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  fluid  molecules,  or  the  attraction  of  the  walls  of  the 
pores  for  those  molecules.  The  condition  most  favorable  to  the  passage  of  a 
fluid  through  the  pores  of  a  porous  substance  under  pressure,  is  when  one  fluid 
molecule  can  be  displaced  so  as  to  glide  away  over  another. 

The' slightest  pressure  suflices  to  expel  the  displaceable  particles  of  water  from 
a  sponge ;  a  higher  pressure  is  required  to  express  the  same  fluid  from  bibulous 
paper ;  and  a  pressure  much  higher  still  is  necessary  in  order  to  cause  water  to  flow 
out  of  moist  wood.J  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  force  with  which  porous  organic 
substances,  such  as  dry  wood,  absorb  and  retain  water,  if  we  remember,  that  by 
inserting  of  wedges  of  dry  wood  in  proper  cuts,  and  subsequently  moistening  them, 
rocks  may  be  split  and  fractured. 

When  we  compare  with  the  properties  just  enumerated,  which  belong  to  all 
porous  bodies,  those  properties  which  are  observed  in  animal  substances  under  the 
same  circumstances,  it  appears  plainly  that  these  animal  substances  have  pores  in 
certain  directions  ;§  although  these  openings  are  so  minute  that  they  are  not,  in  the 
case  of  most  tissues,  perceptible,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  best  microscopes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  &c.,  contain,  in  the  fresh 
state,  a  certain  amount  of  water,  which,  according  to  all  experiments  made  on  the 
subject,  is  invariable ;  and  that  several  of  their  properties  depend  on  the  presence 
of  this  water.ll  (Chevreul.)  When  these  substances,  wrapped  in  bibulous  p^per, 
are  subjected  to  a  powerful  pressure,  a  certain  proportion  of  this  water  is  expelled. 
Fresh  and  flexible  vessels  lose,  in  this  way,  37.6  per. cent.,  and  the  yellow  liga- 
ments of  the  vertebrae  lose  35  per  cent,  of  water.  This  property,  namely,  that  of 
losing  water  under  pressure,  is  only  found  in  porous  substances.  It  is  obvious  that 
by  pressure,  that  is,  by  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  pores,  only  that  portion  of 

_^ , 

^  •The  tissues  absorb  other  fluids.  fThe  moistening  of  porous  bodies. 

J  Prodigious  force  with  which  porous  bodies  absorb  water. 
,,  I  Animal  tissues  are  porous. 
'  lAmount  pf  water  expelled  by  pressure  from  tissues. 


ABSORBENT  POWER   OF  MEMBRANES. 


— ^— ====^=^ _li 

I^'v  r".*!?  P'-essed  out  which  is  not  retained  by  chemical  altraction"^n7iri;; 

i'hi'vt  fhl  ^^7  Tu^^  °^ T"''  *=*'  '^'''  ^^"^''  "»'  chemically  combined  sims 
to  have  the  greatest  share  m  the  properties  which  these  animal  substances  ^^ess 
.  n  the  fresh  state  for  the  pressed  tendons  and  yellow  ligaments  become  transMren- 
the  former  lose  the.r  flexib.lty,  the  latter  their  elasticity  ;  and  if  laidTn  wZ  theJ 
recover  these  properties  perfectly.  I„  the  pores  of  a  porous  substand  he  fluid 
molecules  are  retained  by  two  kinds  of  attraction,  namely,  bv  the  affinitv  whlh  ' 
exerted  between  the  walls  of  the  pores  and  the  molecul^  o^  £,  Ld  -  tl  e 
cohesion  which  acts  between  the  molecules  of  the  fluid  itself.  It  wo  Id  appeaVas 
If  the  molecules  of  water  were  thus  brought  into  different  states,  and  hissTms  'o 

tif  the  wide  opening  of  the  tube,  Fig.  1,  be  tied  over  with  a  por-  ^'    ' 

tion  of  bladder,  and  water  poured  into  the  wide  part  of  the  tubi,  as 
far  as  the  mark  a,  we  shall  find  that,  when  mercury  is  pouredlnto 
the  upright  narrow  part  of  the  tube,  to  a  certain  heightfthe  whole 
^hZhiZrf  '*'%'''^'^der  becomes  covered  with  minnte  drops! 
which,  If  the  column  of  mercury  be  made  a  few  lines  higher,  unite 
80  as  to  form  large  drops.  These  continue  to  flow  out  uninter- 
ruptedly ,f  mercury  be  added,  so  as  to  keep  the  column  at  the  same 

Sft'tS  t^:^  ^''''  ^-'  "^  '-  ^^''^^  -P"«^  of  wa't^a^d^ 
Solution  of  salt,  fat  oil,  alcohol,  &c.,  behave  exactly  as  water  does- 
under  a  certain  pressure  these  fluids  pass  through  a^n  anTmai  mem: 
brane,  just  as  water  does  through  a  paper  filter 

The  pressure  required  to  cause  these  liquids  to  flow  through  the 
poresof  animal  textures  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  membrane 
as  well  as  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  different  liquids  ' 

Through   ox-bladder,  ^^th  of  a  line  (^i^th  of  an  inch)  thick 
water  flows  under  a  pressure  of  12  inches  o?mercury.t    A  saturated 
solution  of  sea  salt  requires  from  18  to  20  inchesrandoif  mar- 
row oil)  only  flows  out  under  a  pressure  of  34  inches  of  mercuiy         «-=^fe,^ 

anl^Ti^Zltr^atoHifo^^^^^^^^  f^  ^e-  U^of 

16  inchis,  oil  by  23  to  24  incherald  dTotl    yyto"4i  iilch  s'^f'Z'  ''  ''  '' 

The  same  membrane  from  the  calf,  „•   th  of  a  line  r     L    H  nf    "'^.'"t'^Vy- .  . 

In  making  experiments  of  this  nature,  we  observe  that  nftpr  fl,o„  i,  ••       j 

for  some  time,  the  pressure  required  to  force  the  li^nH.i  ''"^'[  T^  ^^''^,  continued 
not  continue  equal'  If  during  the  fir  ^6  £L  \  pr  sTe^of  ,2"'^ "  '"'' 
cury  were  necessary,  we  often  find  that  afterl^  or  SeTrrs  8  ITv'V  T"" 
Will  suffice  to  produce  the  samp  i^fT^nt   ^k  •       i     u        "0"^^*  »»  or  even  6  inches 

tact  with  water.^e  meirane  und?rSe?araftLtir?nl'""^^^^^  T"" 

the  pores  are  widened  """«rgoes  an  alteration,  in  consequence  of  which 

^n'::z?^:.^ztT:i  xr  tJt't^br/of  ifs  "S:  f  r  ^-^^ 

.bsTrbin7tht''li;uS\Tve"'a  ^,1"^^  '■''^''«'"^™<'.-'cned  by,  and  its  power  of 
through  the  membraneJr  '"  ''    "'"'^  '^^  '^^"^'  "^  "«  filiation 

The  following  table  will  show  this  fact : 


thjpuer"-"  "'  ''»'«'  »°'  ^he-ioany  combined,  has  thel^il^i^rilirre  in  the  propctie.  .f 
I  TgpJS?e"V^1e'?^rdK'„f'lL"r<fs"'''"  """""  '°  ""«  '"'""gh  membrane,. 
.  The  KK^'^-- -r  L\Sd^et'«utt-^^^^^^^ 


i 


It  I 


fj 
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100  parts,  by  weight,  of  dry  ox-bladder,  take  up  in  24  hours,— 

of  pure  water    : 268  volumes 

„  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  (brine)   . . .  133        „ 

„  alcohol  of  84  per  cent 38 

,,  oil  of  marrow*   1* 


100  parts,  by  weight,  of  ox-bladder,  take  up  in  48  hours,— 

of  pure  water 310  parts  by  weight 

of  a  mixture  of  i  water  and  I  brine  ....  219 

i         „  i 235 

„  * 288 


» 
it 
}» 
tf 


i 

alcohol 

i 

i 

»i 

i 

i 

i» 

i 

60 
181 
290 


100  parts  of  dry  pig's  bladder  take  up  in  24  hours, — 

of  pure  water 356  volumes 

„brine    1^^ 

„  oil  of  marrow ^^ 


tf 

tt 


From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  absorptive  power  of  animal  mem- 
branes for  different  liquids  is  very  different.  Of  all  liquids,  pure  water  is  taken 
up  m  the  largest  quantity  ;  and  the  absorptive  power  for  solution  of  salt  diminishes 
in  a  certain  ratio  as  the  proportion  of  salt  increases.  A  similar  relation  holds 
between  the  membranes  and  alcohol ;  for  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  taken 
up  more  abundantly  the  less  alcohol  it  contains.* 

(')  In  regard  to  this  property,  membranes  differ  in  no  respect  from  other  animal 
textures,  as  was  long  ago  proved  by  Chevreul.  This  distinguished  philosopher  found 
that  the  following  substances  absorbed,  in  24  hours,  of  water,  brine,  and  oil,— 


100  grammes  of  cartilage  of  the  ear 


Cubic 

Centimetres 

Water. 

.      231 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 


100 


It 
It 


tt 


tt 


tt 


c.  c. 

Brine. 

125 
114 
30 
370 


c.  c. 

ou. 


8.6 
7.2 
9.1 
3.2 


f» 


tendons 178 

yellow  ligaments  of  spine  . .     148 

cornea  461 

cartilaginous  ligaments  ....     319 

dry  fibrine  absorbed 301  of  water  and  148 

of  alcohol  of  69  per 
cent.     (Liebig.) 

184  parts  by  weight 

or  154  by  volume  of 
brine. 


tt 


tt 


Animal  membranes  do  not  acquire,  by  absorbing  alcohol  or  oil,  those  properties 
which  they  exhibit  when  saturated  with  water.t  A  dried  bladder  continues 
hard  and  brittle  in  alcohol  and  oil;  its  flexibility  is  in  no  degree  increased  by 
absorbing  these  liquids.  When  tendons,  ligaments  (Chevreul,)  the  yellow  liga- 
ments  of  the  spine,  or  bladder,  saturated  with  oil,  are  placed  in  water,  the  oil  is 
completely  expelled,  and  they  take  up  as  much  water  as  if  they  had  not  previously 

been  in  contact  with  oil.  vi  jj    \ 

Tt  has  been  mentioned,  that  100  parts  of  animal  membrane  (dry  ox-bladder) 
absorb  in  24  hours  268,  in  48  hours  310  volumes  of  water,  and  only  133  ol 
saturated  solution  of  salt.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  when  the  bladder,  saturated 
with  water  by  48  hours'  contact,  a  id  well  dried  in  bibulous  paper,  without  pressure, 
to  remove  superfluous  water,  is  Ire  wed  with  salt,  there  is  formed,  at  all  points 
where  salt  comes  in  contact  with   he  water  filling  the  open  pores,  a  saturated  solu- 


•  Absorption  of  different  liqu  ids. 

♦  Eflfects  of  oil,  salt,  &c.,  on  neir  brai      when  dry,  and  when  in  the  moist  state. 


i 


MEMBRANES  SATURATED  WITH  WATER. 


=^ l^ 

tion  of  salt  the  salt  contained  in  which  diffuses  itself  equally  in  the  water  of  the 
bladder  Of  the  310  volumes  of  water  which  become  thus  saturated  with  salL 
only  133  volumes  are  retamed  >n  the  bladder ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  absorbent  power  of  the  bladder  for  the  brine,  177  volumes  of  liquid  are 
expelled,  and  run  off  in  drops  from  the  surface  of  the  bladder 

Membranes,  fibrine,  or  a  mass  of  flesh,  behave  exactly  in  a  similar  manner  when 
in  contact  with  akohol.  If  placed  in  alcohol  in  the  fresh  state,  that  is,  when  the? 
,re  thoroughly  charged  with  water,  there  are  formed,  at  all  points  where  water  and 
alcohol  meet,  mixtures  of  the  two,  and  as  the  animal  texture  absorbs  much  less  of 

aTcotl  ti'en'^p.     '  °^  P"''  ^''''''  '^°''  ^"'"  '^^  "^  '=''"^««'  «^P«»«J.  *=>» 

9- 17  grammes  of  bladder,  fresh,  that  is  saturated  with  water  (in  which  are  con- 
tamed  6-95  grammes  of  water,  and  2-82  of  dry  substance,)  when  placed  in  40 
cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  weigh,  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  4-73  grammes  and 
have,  consequent  y  lost  4-44  grammes.*  In  the  4-73  gramm;s  which  remain,  are 
2-22  grammes  of  dry  bladder,  and,  of  course,  2-51  |rammes  of  liquid.  If  we 
assume  that  this  liquid  has  the  same  composition  al  the  surrounding  mixture 
(which  IS  found  to  contain  84  parts  of  alcohol  to  16  of  water,)  it  will  consi^  of 
2-11  grammes  of  alcohol  and  0-40  of  water;  and  consequently  Vf  the  6-95  grim- 

^vln"?  ""^'"f^Prr^^"*-'^  grammes  have  been  expelled,  and  repK 
by  2-11  g  ammes  of  alcohol.  For  I  volume  of  alcohol,  therefore,  retained  by  the 
bladder,  rather  more  than  3  volumes  of  water  have  been  expelled  from  it!      ^ 

T  bince,  in  this  case,  so  much  more  water  is  expelled  than  is  taken  up  of  alcohol 
the  first  result  IS  a  shrinking  of  the  animal  substance.(«)  ^  ' 

If  the  bladder  could  take  up  or  absorb  equal  volumes  of  brine  and  water  or  of 
a  echo  and  water,  then  when  the  fresh  bladder  was  strewed  with  sah  or  laW^n 
alcohol,  the  vo  ume  of  the  absorbed  liquid  would  be  unaltered,  and  an  equal  votme 
o    sahne  solution,  or  of  diluted  alcohol,  would  be  retained  by  the  animal  ti  s.Te 

of  Lr  or  nf'  'l     .'''r'  PrT"""  "'■  'l"'  ''^^"^  f""-  ^^^'^^  i«  diminished  by  the  add  don 
expetd  as  soon  a"  '  '•  /°"°-^  P'-"'y' 'h^''  f  certain  quantity  of  Lier  must  be 

wirwaS1o"alco?nl'f''7K'^''""''  '""^  f''^'"  ^"™=''  substances,  when  saturated 
Z17    J'  J         ^"''  ''""*''  proves,  that  the  shrinking  (diminution  of  volume^ 

of  these  tissues  does  not  depend  on  a  simple  abstraction  of  water  in  virtue  of  The 

i?n  of  alcohoHn  :"i'  °'  'fl''  V'^'  """"' '  ^°^  "  '«  <!""«  -"-"  thaMhe  a  trac- 

Sractiotonli       f    •■'  ^l^  '\"  "'^  ^^'"  '"  '''•'°''°''  »'«  respectively  equal.J    The 

the  power  of  the  .?'i  T^'V^'  "««"«  ^'^^  ">«  «'«=ohol  without,  is  just  as  strong  as 

s  taken  un  IS  °^  """'""'  '"  ""'"'''"^  ^*"'  "^"^  ^»'"  within.     Less  alcohol 

or  the  mixture  ofT  TV"  T''"  ""'' •'«'^='"««  'he  animal  tissue  has  less  attraction 

out  becomes  dilu.ef.be  ur*!  "^'X'  "L""  ^""^  ^"''  ^^'''  •'''""''•  '^^'  '''^"h"!  with- 
alcoETnd  thl  '^Y'''"  ^"'^^  Y'"""  ^'"'°""''  '"''""^  ^''h  a  certain  proportion  of 
anim.l  ti!"    "^'^^'^change  is  only  arrested  when  the  attraction  of  the  water  for  the 

ri  re"  ;?      "'  "'TT  '■"'  ''I'^''^'"''  •^"•"«  '"  counterpoise  each  other 

lary  tubes  C  IZ?       '"""' °'"  ^L"''^^'' '''  ^""""^  ""^  ''"^'^  "f  '^  ^X^'^'"  "f  c^Pil 
iauid  whlnl.^  ^  '  ."l.'""'"  '"'^'^^  '"■e,  in  the  fresh  state,  filled  with  a  walerv 

But  tlelnn  /■■'"?' ■'"1'^^°'".  "°^'"^  ""'  ^y  '^'^P'l'^y  attraction.  ' 

comlhion  u'i'°"H'K  "'^u"  ":?"  "'"P'^^-'^'y-  «"''^«  fl''^^  ""'  "f  'hem  as  soon  as  its 
composition  is  altered  by  the  addition  of  salt,  alcohol,  or  other  bodies. 

^Sh^kSr.  '26-of  ~rofTbrr::  'f''''".  'rl'  ^"''^  ^'-""'^^  *°  t^^^"  "Stained 
of  dry  fibrine  and  itirrfTawVw.r  ^f"'''}^'}  ^{'h  ^^^'er  (containing  0-48  grammes 
16-12VammeriosiL  thLlf  'o^n  ® '^''''"'=*''''  '".*'  Kfiimmes  of  absohito  alcohol,  to 
the  compoS  of  Ee'unaWrh^H  •?'*Tn'-  ^'''"'"•"K  the  absorbed  liquid  to  have 
1  volume  of  a"c^hol  absorbed  hv  fih''  ""  ^l^.P"  "'"*•  "/  "''""h"!.)  it  appears,  that  for 
■tparated,  absorbed  by  fibrine  rather  more  than  2i  volumes  of  water  are 


tM"«  mem  W8  th^if^"^  from  Madder  by  alcohol.  " 

me  less  affmity  of  the  tissue  for  alcohol,  &c.,  than  for  water. 
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If  we  lay  together,  one  over  the  other,  two  portions  of  bladder,  saturated  with 
solution  of  salt  of  sp.  g,  1-204,  and  over  the  upper  one  another  piece  of  bladder  of 
equal  size,  saturated  with  water,  and  if  we  allow  them  to  remain  thus,  withont 
pressure,  we  find,  after  some  minutes,  when  the  two  pieces  saturated  with  solution 
of  salt  are  separated,  that  drops  of  saline  solution  appear  between  them,  of  whic4i 
no  trace  could  previously  be  perceived.  If  the  piece  of  bladder  saturated  with  water 
contained  5  volumes  of  water,  and  the  next  piece  3  volumes  of  saline  solution, 
there  must  be  produced,  by  the  mixture  of  both,  8  volumes  of  diluted  saline  solution, 
of  which  each  piece  of  bladder  must  contain  one  half,  or  4  volumes,  if  the  absorf)ent 
power  of  the  portion  saturated  with  the  original  saline  solution  were  increased  by 
the  addition  of  water  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  absorbent  power  of  the  portion  satu- 
rated with  water  was  diminished  by  the  addition  of  salt.  The  saline  liquid  would 
have  given  up  li  volume  of  saline  solution  to  the  other,  and  would  have  received 
from  it  21  volumes  of  water.  In  this  case,  the  mixture  in  the  two  upper  pieces 
of  bladder  would  occupy  the  same  space  which  its  constituents,  water  and  saline 
solution,  occupied  in  each  singly.  But  the  efflux  of  the  liquid  towards  the  third  or 
lowest  piece  of  bladder  saturated  with  saline  solution,  proves,  that  the  two  ui)per 
pieces  retain  a  smaller  volume  of  the  mixture  newly  formed  in  their  pores,  than  the 
one  piece  absorbed  of  water  alone,  and  the  other  of  saline  solution  alone.  The 
power  of  retaining  water  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  bladder 
saturated  with  water ;  liquid  is  expelled ;  but  by  the  addition  of  this  water  to  the 
bladder  moistened  with  saline  solution,  the  absorbent  power  of  this  piece  of  blad- 
der is  increased,  not  in  the  same  ratio  according  to  which  the  proportion  of  salt  is 
diminished,  but  in  a  less  ratio. 

The  experiments  above  described  show  that  the  attraction  of  the  porous  sub- 
stances for  the  water  which  they  have  absorbed  does  not  prevent  the  mixture  of  this 
water  with  other  liquids. 

The  permeability  of  animal  tissues  to  liquids  of  every  kind,  and  the  miscibility 
of  the  absorbed  liquids  with  others  which  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  tissues, 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  simplest  experiments.* 

If  we  moisten  one  side  of  a  thin  membrane  with  ferrocyanide,  of  potassium,  and 
the  opposite  side  with  chloride  of  iron  in  solution,  we  perceive  in  the  substance  of 
the  membrane  a  spot  of  Prussian  blue  immediately  deposited.    (Joh.  Miller.) 

All  fluids  which,  when  brought  together,  suffer  a  change  in  their  nature  or  in 
their,  properties,  exhibit,  when  only  separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  exactly 
analogous  results  ;  they  mix  in  the  pores  of  the  membrane,  and  the  decomposition 
commences  in  its  substance. 

If  we  tie  up  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  glass  tube  with  bladder,  and  fill  it  to  the 
height  of  8  or  4  inches  with  water  or  strong  brine,  neither  the  water  nor  the  brine 
flows  out  through  the  pores  of  the  bladder  under  this  slight  pressure. 

But  if  we  leave  the  tube  containing  brine  exposed  to  evaporation  in  the  air,  the 
side  of  the  bladder  exposed  to  the  air  is  soon  covered  with  crystals  of  salt,  which 
gradually  increase,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  crust.t  It  is  obvious  that  the  pores  of  the 
bladder  become  fluid  with  brine  ;  that,  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  air,  the  water 
evaporates ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  fresh  brine,  and  the  dissolved  salt  is  deposited 
at  the  external  minute  openings  of  the  pores,  in  tlie  form  of  crystals.  If  the  tube 
be  filled  originally  with  dilute  saline  solution,  the  crust  of  salt  is  not  formed  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bladder  until  the  solution  in  the  tube  has  reached,  by  evapora- 
tion, the  maximum  of  saturation.  Before  this  lakes  place,  we  can  perceive  in  the  tube, 
if  we  set  the  liquid  in  motion,  two  strata,  a  heavier  and  a  lighter,  the  latter  swim- 
ming on  the  former.  When  these  strata  can  no  longer  be  observed,  the  liquid  is 
in  every  part  saturated  with  salt;  and  now,  by  further  evaporation,  crystals  are 
deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bladder.  This  last  circumstance  proves  that 
the  amount  of  salt  in  the  liquid  is  uniformly  distributed  from  below  upwards,  from 
the  specifically  heavier  to  the  specifically  lighter  part. 

If  we  immerse  the  tube  closed  with  bladder,  and  filled  with  saline  solution,  in 
pure  water,  the  latter  acquires  the  property  of  precipitating  nitrate  of  s:lver,  even 

•  Animal  tissues  are  permeable  to  liquids  of  every  kind,  which  act  on  each  othe:  in  the  sub- 
ftance  of  the  tissues, 
t  Deposition  of  salt  on  the  outside  of  bladder  from  brine  on  the  inside. 
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when  the  contact  has  lasted  only  the  fraction  of  a  second.*  The  brine  filling  th-; 
open  pores  of  the  membrane  mixes  with  the  pure  water,  and  the  latter  acquires  a 
certain  quantity  of  salt. 

In  like  manner,  the  pure  water  acquires  a  saline  impregnation,  when  it  is  placed 
in  the  tube  instead  of  brine,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  bladder  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  solution  of  salt. 

When  the  lube,  closed  with  bladder,  and  filled  with  brine,  is  left  for  a  long  time 
whh  the  closed  end  immersed  in  pure  water,  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  latter 
increases,  while  that  of  the  brine  diminishes,  till  at  last  the  two  liquids,  separated 
by  the  bladder,  contain  the  same  relative  proportions  of  salt  and  water. 

If  the  liquid  in  the  tube  contain,  dissolved,  other  substances  which  give  to  it 
properties  different  from  those  of  pure  water,  and  if  these  solutions  be  miscible  with 
water,  the  mixture  of  them  with  the  water  takes  place  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
brine.t  This  is  true  of  saline  solutions  of  every  kind  ;  of  bile,'  milk,  urine,  serum 
of  blood,  syrup,  soluUon  of  gum,  &c.,  on  the  one  side,  and  pure  water  on  the  other 
The  concentrated  liquid  loses,  the  water  or  diluted  liquid  gains,  in  regard  to  saline 
impregnation. 

If  we  fill  the  tube  with  water,  and  place  it  in  a  vessel  with  alcohol,  the  water 
becomes  charged  with  alcohol,  while  the  alcohol  becomes  diluted  with  water. 

There  is  observed,  in  these  circumstances,  that  is,  when   two  dissimilar  liquids, 
separated  by  a  membrane,  mix  together,  a  phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  namely 
in  most  cases  a  change  of  volume  in  both  liquids,  while  the  mixture  goes  on  t 
The  one  liquid  increases  in  bulk,  and  rises ;  the  other  diminishes  in  the  same 
decree,  and  consequendy  sinks  below  its  original  level. 

This  phenomenon  of  mixture  through  a  membrane,  accompanied  with  change 
of  volume,  has  been  distinguished  by  Dutrochrt,  under  the  name  of  Endosmosis 
and  bxosMosis  ;  endosmose  is  the  name  given  when  the  volume  increases— exos- 
mose,  when  it  diminishes.§  Very  generally,  however,  we  attach  to  these  terms 
the  idea  of  the  unknown  cause  or  group  of  causes  which,  in  the  given  case,  produce 
the  change  of  volume  ;  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  term  capillary  action 
mcludes  the  causes  which  determine  the  ascent  of  liquids  in  narrow  tubes. 

In  all  cases,  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  one  liquid  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
decrease  in  volume  of  the  other,  after  making  allowance  for  the  contraction  which 
the  liquids  undergo  by  simple  mixture  (as  in  the  case  of  alcohol  and  water,  oil  of 
vitriol  and  water,  &c.,)  as  well  as  by  evaporation.  The  unequal  concentration,  or 
the  unequal  density  of  the  two  liquids,  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  change  of  volume  takes  place  ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  as  the  cause 
of  that  phenomenon.  In  most  cases  the  denser  liquid  increases  in  volume,  in  others 
the  reverse  occurs. 

When,  for  example,  the  tube  contains  brine,  and  the  outer  vessel  pure  water, 
the  brine,  that  is  the  denser  liquid,  increases  in  volume  ;||  but  when  the  tube  con- 
toins  water,  and  the  outer  vessel  alcohol,  the  water,  that  is,  the  denser  liquid, 
diminishes  in  volume. 

With  legard  to  the  mixture  of  the  liquids,  the  bladder  takes  a  distinct  share  in 
the  process,  inasmuch  as  it  has  pores,  through  which  the  two  liquids  are  brought 
m  contact.  ° 

With  reference  to  the  porosity  of  the  bladder,  the  rapidity  of  the  mixture  of 
the  two  liquids  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles,  which,  in  a 
given  time,  come  into  contact ;  it  depends  also  on  the  surface  (the  size  of  the  mem- 
brane,) and  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquids. 

The  influence  of  extent  of  surface  on  the  time  required  for  mixture  requires  no 
particular  elucidation  ;  that  of  the  unequal  specific  gravity  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  following  experiments.^  ^ 


Sahne  solutions  pass  very  rapidly  throu^^h  bladder. 
T  1  no  same  18  true  of  bile,  milk,  urine,  serum,  &c. 

♦  unange  of  volume  when  two  dissimilar  liquids  mix  through  a  bladder. 
O.ndosmosis  and  Exosmosis. 

llnfl.Iplfpn"!,?^^.'''''""''^  ^"^^  1^*^*  depend  alone  on  the  relative  density  of  the  liquids, 
membranl  ^^®  unequal  density  of  the  two  liquids,  when  the  lighter  liquid  is  aboiie  the 
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Fig.  2. 


If  the  bent  tube  a  b  (Fig.  2,)  one  end  of  which  is  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  tlie  other  open,  be  filled  with  brine  colored  blue,(*)  and 
if  pure  water  be  placed  in  the  tube  c,  there  is  soon  perceived  under 
the  bladder  a  colorless  or  nearly  colorless  stratum  of  liquid,  which 
continues  for  hours  to  float  in  the  same  place.  If  the  bent  tube  a  b 
be  filled  with  colorless  brine,  while  c  is  filled  with  pure  water  colored 
blue,  there  is  found,  after  a  time,  above  the  bladder,  a  colorless  or 
nearly  colorless  stratum  of  liquid. 

It  appears  from   this,  that  an  exchange  of  both  liquids  goes  on 
through  the  substance  of  the  bladder ;  in  the  first  experiment  color- 
less water  passes  from  the  tube  c  to  the  colored  brine  in  the  tube 
\i   a  b  ;  in  the  second,  colorless  brine  passes  from  the  tube  a  6  to  the 
colored  water  in  the  tube  c. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  brine  in  the  tube  a  b,  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  bladder,  becomes  diluted  by  the  addition  of  water  from  the 
tube  c  ;  but  this  diluted  brine  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  original  brine  which 
is  below  it,  and  remains  therefore  floating  at  its  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  water  in  the  tube  c,  when  mixed  with  brine  from  the 
tube  a  b,  becomes  heavier  than  the  pure  water,  and  rests,  therefore,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bladder,  or  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  water. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  from  the  moment  when  these  two  strata  have  been  formed 
above  and  below  the  bladder,  neither  concentrated  brine  nor  pure  water  comes  any 
longer  in  contact  with  the  bladder. 

From  the  bladder  downwards,  in  the  tube  a  b  are  strata  of  liquid,  containing 
successively  more  salt ;  from  the  bladder  upwards  in  the  tube  c  are  strata  containing 
successively  more  water. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  experiment  we  observe^  that  the  volume  of  the  water 
and  of  the  brine  changes  in  both  tubes  ;  the  liquid  in  the  limb  b  rises  from  1  to  2 
lines ;  bui  as  soon  as  the  strata  above  mentioned  have  been  distinctly  formed  above 
aiid  below  the  bladder,  hardly  any  further  rise  is  perceptible,  although  the  mixture 
of  the  liquid  proceeds,  and  the  water  in  c  becomes  constantly  more  charged  with 
salt,  while  the  brine  inab  loses  salt. 

If  we  reverse  the  positions  of  the  two  liquids  in  the  apparatus 
Fig.  2,  or  what  is  simpler,  if  we  close  with  bladder  a  tube 
I  centimetre  (y^ths  of  an  inch)  wide,  fill  it  with  brine,  and 
immerse  the  end  closed  with  the  bladder  in  a  wider  vessel 
filled  with  pure  water,  giving  to  the  tube  an  inclination  of 
about  45°,  we  may  observe  (most  distinctly  when  both 
liquids  contain  some  fine  particles  of  indigo  suspended)  in 
both  liquids  a  continual  motion.*  We  see  in  the  tube  (Fig. 
3)  a  current  of  liquid  rising  from  the  bladder  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  and  flowing  down  again  on  the  opposite  side. 
A  similar  circulation  is  observable  in  the  vessel  of  water. 

If  the  tube  a,  with  brine,  is  about  2  centimetres  (« ths  of  an 
inch)  wide,  and  if  we  support  it  vertically  in  the  vessel  b  of 
water,  the  motion   proceeds  from  the  middle,  and  in   both   the 
tube  and  the  vessel  we  perceive  currents  in  opposite  directions. 
(Fig.  4.) 

These  currents  hardly  require  explanation.     To  the  brine  in 

the  tube  a,  pure  water  passes  through  the  bladder ;  there  is  formed 

above  the  bladder  a  mixture  containing  less  salt,  and  therefore 

specifically  lighter  than  the  brine  ;  this  mixture  rises,  and  the 

5    denser  brine  descends  to  occupy  its  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  water  receives  through  the  bladder 
salt,  and  becomes  thereby  specifically  heavier;  while  it  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  its  place  is  supplied  by  water  containing 


Fig.  3. 


rig.4. 


(')  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  take  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted, 
•  When  the  heavier  liquid  is  above  the  membrane. 


MIXTURE  OF  TWO  LIQUIDS  THROUGH  A  MEMBRANE. 
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lessor  no  salt,  and  therefore  sDecificallu  i;,rhta-  ..  u-  u       ■  . 

the  bladder.  As  long  as  the  modon,  i„i,^,i  '  ZJ"^  '^""  """""^  '"  <=""'"«'  ^i* 
constant  increase  in  the  vo  ^0  the  brL  ^tt^f  h"  Pf.^^^Pf !«'  -«  observe  a 
in  tl.e  volume  of  the  pure  water  i^J  the  vessel  *  Wh^effi'  ^'^  ''  '  ''™'""''°'> 
rise  ol  liquid  in  the  tube  is  arrested  and  when  .hi,  .if  f  """'f"'  "^""''^  *« 
are  found  to  possess  almost  exacti;1:ett:';;"ee ffi  Vravhy^'"^'  '''  '^"^  ''^"'•^^ 
J^^^s:::^:L^t^^:^i:for^^  are  Uttle  different  i„ 

contents  of  the  liquid  whTch  fills  the  n„  "^1"^',^  IF'^'  ^^  '^^"'^  *e  saline 
that  of  the  next  sLtum,)  the  m  xtue  ofthe'l  ."?^  "'^'^^'^  «=«"  hardly  vary  from 
change  of  volume.     Bu    when  fn  "v-K  ^"V^'  ^       '     *  '^"''°"'  '"""^'^ 

of  th!  bladder  can  occ^r  in  co^seauenr  f,l^'  TJ'''''  ""  '*'^  "PP"*''^  ^'^es 
when  a  continued  difference  between  2  ,.  ^'''  '^'^^'''''  'P^"'^'  S^^'^'y'  ='"'« 
thus  determined,  then  so  i  a  rin  ,he  ^'^^''^  °"  °PP°'.""  ^''"'^  °''  '^'^  "^<J<'«'  i« 
side  of  the  bladder  is  in  contact  i^h  -  ^^  "-  "-5"  ■'  ^^'"■'  '""'  '^""P'')  ""^ 
solution,  the  change  ofVo^'irtll^triTq^r^i:?-  ^''  '  """'^  '"^"'^'^ 

inthrrCet"  ;E:r:Crsth:ch  ^"^"^-f-lrt  depends  on  a  difference 
the  time  during  which  cLn^e  of  IT  connected  through  the  bladder;  and 

during  which  Uiis  difLenc^L  chl  t'.r  T"''  "  Z.'^''^'''  P'-''P«"'°"  '°  ''"«  '^^ 
character  and  compS Lrbe  ween  fh'  linS''''* ,  T'"  ^'"'''''  '^'  '''«'"™'=^  '° 
is  renewed  by  the  exchano-e  hT.wl     .k^        ' ''"''  '^'^  """'^  rapidly  this  difference 

of  the  bladdk   the  iTrap   7y7oes  tlH^^  "'"^  ^'^  "PP''^''^  «'^- 

diminish  in  volume.  '^     ^  """  '"!""'    increase,  and    the  other 

The  following  apparatus  is  very  convenient  for  measunna  the 
fmTmbranl'r^'  -"-'^  "^  ^'^  -^ture  of  two  liquids  ^^'b^ 

shutting  the  opening  of  .h^  n    '''"P"  "'^"'•h  acts  as  a  valve  in 

we  keep  thL 7qu7„    6    hJ'?^'' ",',*.''"'' V"  ^"  ^<l"='l  ratio     If 
original  level    and  if  we  '  ^         '^u^'"""  ""^  ^'''^'  ^="cr.  at  the 

t^^be  «  is  filled  liThsau'S-solutioTrf"^^^^    TT  "!''"  '^'"^^'  "^=''  ^'"'^n  'he 
by  nearly  one  half;  that  Ts    200  vn..?  r  *'  'u'  ''*'"'""  °^  '^'  "q"*''  increased 

These  determinatiL  art  however  not  the  fhirt\:K'^  '""^^^^'l  '»  ^00. 

therelbre  I  pass  them  over  enTirely  •"       "'^  *^  P'""'"'  investigation,  and 

The  change  m  volume  may  be  measured.  ^ 

o 
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matter  of  indifference  whether  the  tube  be  closed  with  a  single, 
double,  or  treble  layer  of  bladder.(*)  For  experiments  on  very  thin 
membranes  which  are  permeable  to  liquids  iiader  a  very  low  pressure, 
the  apparatus  (Fig.  5)  is  obviously  better  adapted.  For  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  we  have  to  distinguish — 

1.  The  mixture  of  different  liquids. 

2.  The  change  in  their  volume. 
As  to  the  mixture  of  two  liquids  of  dissimilar  nature  and  characters, 

this  always  depends  on  a  chemical  attraction.*  In  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water,  or  of  brine  and  water,  there  is  in  every  part  the 
same  proportion  of  particles  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  of  salt  and 
water.  If  in  the  former,  the  lighter  particles  of  alcohol  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  were  not  retained,  in  the  place  and  arrangement 
which  they  occupy,  by  the  surrounding  particles  of  water,  they  would 
undoubtedly  rise  towards  the  surface.  In  like  manner,  the  particles  of 
salt  in  the  brine  are  sustained  and  prevented  from  sinking  by  the  lighter 
particles  of  water  which  surround  them. 

Without  an  attraction,  which  all  the  particles  of  alcohol  or  of  salt 
must  have  towards  all  the  particles  of  water,  or  all  the  particles  of 
water  must  have  for  all  those  of  salt  and  alcohol,  a  uniform  mixture 
cannot  even  be  conceived.  If  but  one  particle  of  alcohol  were  less 
powerfully  attracted  than  the  surrounding  particles,  it  would  rise  to  the  surface  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  particles  of  salt  would,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
specific  gravity,  gradually  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  were  it  not  that  a  cause 
prevents  them  from  rising  or  falling ;  and  this  cause  can  be  nothing  but  an  attrac- 
tive force,  which  retains  them  in  the  place  where  they  happen  to  be. 

The  cause  which  effects  a  change  in  the  place  or  in  the  properties  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  or  atoms  of  dissimilar  substances,  when  these  particles  are  in 
absolute  contact,  or  at  infinitely  small  distances  from  each  other,  as  well  as  the 
cause  which  manifests  itself  as  a  resistance  to  such  changes  of  place  or  properties, 
we  call  CHEMICAL  ATTRACTION  ;t  and  in  this  sense  the  mixture  of  two  dissimilar 
liquids,  the  simple  moistening  of  a  solid  body,  the  penetration  and  swelling  of  it 
Dy  a  liquid,  are  effects  in  which  chemical  aflSnity  or  attraction  has  a  decided  share ; 
anaalthough  We  are  accustomed  to  limit  the  notion  of  aflinity  to  such  cases  as 
exhibit  a  change  perceptible  to  our  senses,  in  the  properties  of  the  substances 
employed,  as,  for  example,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  or  sulphuric  acid  and 
mercury  combine  together,  this  limitation  arises  from  the  imperfect  apprehension 
of  the  essence  of  a  natural  force. 

Every  where,  when  two  dissimilar  bodies  come  in  contact,  chemical  aflinity  is 
manifested.  It  is  a  universal  property  of  matter,  and  by  no  means  belongs  to  a 
peculiar  class  of  atoms,  or  to  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  these.  But  chemical 
combination  is  not,  in  all  cases,  the  result  of  contact. 

Combination  is  only  one  of  the  effects  of  aflinity,  and  occurs  when  the  attrac- 
tion is  stronger  than  all  the  obstacles  which  are  opposed  to  its  manifestation.} 
When  the  forces  or  causes,  which  oppose  chemical  combination,  heat,  cohesive 
attraction,  electric  attraction  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  preponderate,  then 
chemical  combination  does  not  take  place ;  and  effects  of  another  kind  are 
manifested. 

Melted  silver  in  a  crucible,  surrounded  with  red  hot  coals,  in  a  place,  therefore, 
where  we  should  hardly  anticipate  the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  absorbs  as  much 


(*)  In  these  experiments  membranes  of  all  kinds  may  be  used.  With  the  thinner 
membranes,  such  as  the  bladder  of  the  calf  and  the  pig,  the  experiments  are  more 
rapidly  completed  than  with  the  thicker,  such  as  the  gall-bladder  and  urinary  bladder 
of  the  ox.  The  peritoneum  of  the  ox  and  calf  is  preferable  to  all  others.  'JQie  tube  c 
is  tied  with  bladder  under  water. 

*  Causes  of  the  mixture  of  dissimilar  liquids. 

t  Chemical  aflinity  is  the  chief  cause  of  mixture. 

}  Affinity  is  everywhere  active  between  bodies  in  contact. 
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as  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of  that  o-na     Moi,ii;„  „i  .•  T^.      \      

property  in  a  far  higher  degree  ;  fi^fee  "heS'~^3^^^^^^^^^ 

o:dt^:Xest•:srtfatf£'oEarrtLr^^  '^'  irof rs 
o^f  oxyin  gas  (without  ^yp:^^:{:^:ixrc.^^^^^^^^^ 

does  not  otherwise  possess  (•)     And  when  oxide  of  chromium,  fraTments  of  doL 
lain,  or    asbestus,  at  h>gh  temperatures,  effect   the    combin;t  o„^  of  two  ^--.' 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  ~  do  nnTl^K     ' 

X^S^tr^illTlsltflt  "f  "^  'r  r ^"y  anhydrous,  takes  „p,  at  very  low 
temperatures, ^S  per  cent,  of  water  of  crvstalliiation  ;*  not  because  anv  ZZ 

Lch  £  s  stfenS/"V^'^^^  '^'  saline  pa-rticles  fo^r 

the  cause  which  opposed  its  manifestation  was  removed.  ^  °' 

rpJllT:  ^"^"'/^"f  P^'^'^h  for  sulphuric  acid  is  known,  and   sulphate   of   potash 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added   to   a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  Dotassinm 
ferrocyan.c  ac.d  is  set  free,  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid      If  now  the  v»Z' 

cot  ir;  ;Lauor%r  r,  ""-/tr^  ^^^^^^.j^X^jlt.  is 

linni,         .u  ^  ;     ^"^  ^''"'^  °^  '''«  ferrocyanic  acid  is  deposited  from  th,I 

anot  r  '/°™  "^  ^''•'^  "^  blaish-white  crystalline  scales,  ThTch  ™ilv 
Kno  Tk'"'""'".^  "^  '"Z^"^*^'  ^''^  "h"'''  ""'"^  semisolid.  I^n  proporrn  as 
J^we7  ( ts  affinTtv^  d'ssolved  by  the  water,  the  latter  fluid  loses  entire'l y  ?ts   'oWen 

ether  dej-^ndforjlimnaitul""^"'"   ''"'•     ^""^  '=°^^"'='''-  ''^  ^l^^-  "^ 
J'he^pac.ty  of  solids  to  become   moistened   by   liquids,   and,  in    short,  all 

^xyion'^'^llf  :ie1  S^SS^^ll^lT  '''•*«^r"'^''-"?«^  .^52  times  its  volume  of 
ohemist.-W.  U  "^'dizmg  alcohol,  pyroxihc  spirit,  &c.,  is   familiar  to   every 

•Crystallization  of  sea  salt. 
ferocya',;i;^^e'i3'irX^o?s'^^p;tSl'^^^^  of  potash  by  caustic  potash;  o, 
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phenomena  connected  with  chemical   affinity,  are  affected,  altered,  increased,  or 
destroyed  by  causes  quite  analogous. 

After  heavy  rains,  the  water  of  many  rivers  becomes  turbid  and  opaque  from 
the  presence  of  a  fine  clay.  These  suspended  particles  of  clay  are  so  fine  as  to 
pass  through  the  finest  filters ;  and  their  adhesion  to  the  water  is  so  great,  that 
such  water  does  not  clear  after  standing  for  weeks.  The  water  of  the  Yellow 
River,  in  China,  possesses,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  this  character ;  and 
from  the  French  missionaries,  we  know  that  alum  is  universally  employed  in  Pekin 
to  clear  it.  In  fact,  if  a  crystal  of  alum  be  held  in  such  a  water  only  for  a  few 
seconds^  we  observe  the  sediment  separating  in  large  thick  flocculent  masses,  the 
water  becomes  transparent,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  dissolved  alum  is  to  be  detected 
by  the  most  delicate  re-agents.  Chemistry  is  acquainted  with  a  number  of  similar 
means  for  causing  the  separation  from  liquids  of  suspended  precipitates- 

In  these  cases  we  see,  that  by  an  alteration  of  the  quality  of  the  water,  produced 
by  what  we  call  mere  mixture  with  a  foreign  body,  its  power  of  combining  with 
Others  is  destroyed  or  weakened. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  force  with  which,  in  a  solution,  the  particles  of  the 
liquid  and  those  of  the  dissolved  body  attract  each  other,  is  very  unequal  in  different 
cases;*  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  action  of  many  solid  bodies  on  saline  solu- 
tigns  is  very  remarkable  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  thereby  demonstrated,  that  the  mole- 
cular force,  which  determines  the  phenomena  of  cohesion,  and  the  moistening  of 
solid  bodies  by  liquids  appears  to  be  identical  with  chemical  affinity,  since  chemical 
compounds  can  be  decomposed  by  means  of  it.  Professor  Graham  has  shown 
that  common  charcoal,  deprived  by  acids  of  all  soluble  ingredients,  completely 
removes  the  metallic  salts  or  oxides  from  solutions  of  salts  of  lead,  tartar  emetic, 
ammoniated  oxide  of  copper,  chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia,  and  oxide  of  zinc  in 
ammonia;  while  other  solutions,  such  as  that  of  sea  salt,  suffer  no  such  change. 
A  bleaching  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  loses  entirely  its  bleaching  properties 
by  agitation  with  charcoal ;  and  iodine  can  be  removed  by  the  same  means  from 
its  solution  in  iodide  of  potassium.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  action  of  finely- 
divided  platinura,  with  that  of  silver  on  the  deutoxide  of  hydrogen ;  as  well  as 
with  that  of  charcoal  on  dissolved  organic  matters,  coloring  matters,  &c. ;  and 
freshly-precipitated  sulphuret  of  lead,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  hydrate  of  alumina, 
resemble  the  latter  in  their  action.  Many  organic  substances,  such  as  woody  fibre 
and  others,  act  on  dissolved  matters,  such  as  salts  of  alumina  or  of  oxide  of  tin, 
just  as  charcoal  does ;  and  we  know  that  the  application  of  mordants  in  dyeing, 
and  dyeing  itself  depend  on  this  very  property.  The  adhesion  of  the  solid  coloring 
matter  to  the  cloth  which  is  died  with  it  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  affinity  so  feeble, 
that  we  hardly  venture  to  give  the  molecular  force  that  name  in  this  case.  From 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  dyed  with  indigo,  the  indigo  is  completely  separated,  by 
mere  beating,  continued  for  some  time,  with  a  wooden  hammer,  so  that  the  wool 
is  at  last  left  white. 

The  surface  of  the  solid  body  exerts,  as  these  facts  prove,  a  very  unequal  attrac- 
tion on  the  molecules,  which  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Researches  on  capillary  attraction  have  shown  that,  with  one  and  the  same 
liquid,  water,  for  example,  the  substance  of  the  solid  body  has  no  influence  on 
the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises  on  it.  On  slices  of  box-wood,  clay-slate,  or 
glass,  the  rise  of  the  liquid  above  the  surface  of  the  water  is  the  same  exactly  as 
m  the  case  of  a  plate  of  brass.  (Hagen.)  In  the  case  of  other  liquids,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  are  entirely  homogeneous,  the  same  law  may  be  assumed  in  theory  ; 
but  with  such  liquids  as  contain' foreign  bodies  in  solution,  a  change  in  the  capillary 
attraction  must  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  these  bodies,  because  by  them  the 
cohesion  of  the  liquid  is  altered;  and,  perhaps,  still  more  because  the  liquid 
ceases  to  be  homogeneous,  when  the  attracting  wall  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the 
particles  of  the  dissolved  body  than  for  those  of  the  solvent. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears,  that  the  mixture  of  two  liquids  is  the 
result  of  a   chemical  attraction ;  for  how  otherwise  could  chemical  compounds, 


•Action  of  solids  on  dissolved  matters. 
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such  as  the  solution  of  a  salt  ia  water,  be  decomposed,  or  a  chemical  attraction  h« 
overcome,  by  its  means  '  r        >  "»  i  >-ueiiiicai  attraction  be 

where  they  come  m  contact.*     By  motion   shikino-  Jirn    '""'' ^^7*v  at  all  points 

alter  a  very  short  time,  impossible  to  detect  any  limit  between  them. 

In  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  solution  of  salt,  the  saline   Darticles  at  thp 
surface  are  attracted  and  sustained  by  aqueous  particles   wLhTxist'^.t  the  sides  of 

t  ictinTl^is^pa^riefarn^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

irection,  namely,  the  attraction  of  L  aquSs^pSst^aU  o„  he'suZS 
the  sahne  particles,  and  vice  versa  (the  attraction  of  the  saline  particles  ^  the 
aqueous  particles  m  contact  with  them  )  particles  to  the 

uniform'n^l'ture''„r'J"h7r'  "^T^""^  """'"f  ^''  '"  *'''"'^'=''  '''"^  ^^  '^us  formed  a 
wards  Jhtine  "'  "'^"'  "^"^""'^  '^  '"  *^°"'^«'  -"^  pure  water,  down- 

w.tm'^'^^  '^'^^  'r'^'  ,"'■  ""^'"^  '^^  "PPe^  contains  no  salt,  the  lower  les, 
Se  w^ter  becomr,'rr ''  ^'T  '■  "^t™°^^  ^''''"S'^  -"»«  ^'-'""^  1-- "al  >  tie 
d'i"  tribrd^h:oThout  thelqS.  "  '''^  "^^  ^^"  '"'  ^^'^^  ^-  ^*  1-'  "-f--ly 

If  we  fill  one  limb  of  the   tube  (Fig.  7,)  as  far  as  a,  with  brine        Fis'  7 
colored  blue,  and  the  other  limb  wilh  water,  we  find,  in  the  cou  se  ^' 

of  a  few  days,  the  water  colored  blue,  and  the  propo  tion  of  sah  n 
both  l.mbs  equaht  It  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  15,  thTin  a  tube 
closed  with  bladder,  filled  with  diluted  solution'^of  salt,  and  expld 

ace'oTr  m"'/^'  '-t '  I'  »«! ''fP°-'«'l  in  crystals  on  'the  outersur- 
<ace  of  the  bladder  till  the  whole  liquid  in  the  tube  has  reached  in 
consequence  of  evaporation  the  maximum  of  saturation  The 
rsited''.T7'"  ^"^  l^'  -^'^"."^  "'■  '^'  •'•^d''^^'  but  no  salt  is  de- 
salt a^dinr  ''  ^  l^""'^  '^'^'^  ^"'''"  ^'•'•^'^  <^«"  «'i»  'Ji^^olve 
wards  the  iti  """^  '^'  ^'"T  u'""""  ?"''*='««  «^«  distributed  to- 
amounts  to  ?h7  "■"'  ^"''.  "P;^^''^'  through  the  whole  liquid,  or,  what 
TsolvoMh  rfV  'i'l'''"  *^""°""  P"''«'««'  ^hich  can  still 

of  Ihe  bladder  downwards  towards  the  external  surface 

con^eiiS'of  Sir:!;  ilif  Tl  T  tZ  ""  *'^  ^^""^  ™-"-  ^  ^^^ 
kept  ignited  between  st'rt  oT^t  rcod  thlr'  het  Ze  ^f  'the'^^"  '""""'  ^'^ 
wuh  the  charcoal  takes  up  carbon,  and'becomes  a  carbut^^^^^^^^  "r^^'T'' 
of  iron  lying  next  under  this  surface,  which  has  the  same  at.rT.r       c        T™ 

initsTrirgts  tbo^'^L  Te"?':' nr  ^^^^!^^^C^ 

Jong  enough  has  no  Lh  tSl  TT  ^  "^  "^^l^'.  ,  ^his  process,  if  continued 
proportion  of  carbon  thT  I  ,h  T  °^  ^"1"'''  ^^"^  acquired  an  equal 
malleable  iron  if  k^;  t,  f  ^^  "^  ^"  ^''^"''''^'"^  ^^^'^  ''•  ^  piece  of  red-hot 
is  found  to  be'alreadv  corerrrT''  !"  ^T  ^""^  ^'^  '^°"  (^  ^"''uret  of  iron 
of  liquids  depends  on  tl?e  ,71  ?'  "  "i"  P*""''  "'"  """'^c*'  The  mixturi 
l_j;^P^;;;^^»'e  same  principle ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  th.i.  distri- 

t  Exnnrimo'^V"?'*  ^t  tWO  liquids.  ' 

tThrTtdbutioToF  salt  "t'r">  ™'^t"'e  of  two  liquids, 
cementation.  °^  «"'  "^^"Sh  "ater,  resembles   the  conversion  of  iron   into  steel   by 
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bution  is  mutual,  because  their  particles  may  move  in  all  directions,  and  that 
consequently  saline  particles  move  towards  aqueous  particles,  as  well  as  aqueous 
towards  saline  particles,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction. 

From  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  ammonia,  placed  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder, 
there  is  gradually  separated,  if  we  pour  a  stratum  of  alcohol  on  the  surface,  and  if  we 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  coherent  crust  which  impedes  the  contact  of  the  liquids, 
the  whole  of  the  ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper,  while  the  deep  blue  solution 
becomes  colorless,  because  by  the  distribution  of  the  alcohol  through  the  solution 
a  mixture  is  formed,  in  w^hich  the  salt  is  insoluble. 

The  ^rapidity  of  mixture  of  two  liquids  depends  on  the  degree  of  their  chemical 
affinity  ;*  and  the  unequal  mobility  of  the  particles  of  one  or  the  other  liquid  has 
a  favorable  or  unfavorable  influence  on  the  result. 

When  the  one  liquid  is  heavier  than  the  other,  and  of  lough,  viscid  consistence, 
a  much  longer  time  elapses  before  the  ingredients  of  the  tougher  or  heavier  liquid 
reach  the  surface  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  in  this  case  the  greater 
density  and  the  less  mobility  of  the  particles  are  obstacles  to  the  mixture. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heavier  or  more  viscid  liquid  be  placed  above  the 
lighter,  the  mixture  takes  place  rapidly;  at  the  points  where  both  liquids  are  in 
contact  is  produced  a  mixture,  which,  being  heavier,  descends,  whereby  the  heavier 
liquid  above  is  continually  brought  in  contact  with  new  surfaces  of  liquid. 

The  very  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  solution.!  A  fragment  of  sugar, 
when  covered  with  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  cylinder,  dissolves  very  slowly, 
while,  if  suspended  just  below  the  surface,  it  rapidly  disappears.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  produced  round  the  sugar  a  thick  syrupy  viscid  solution,  which 
protects  the  undissolved  part  of  the  sugar  for  a  long  time  from  contact  with  the 
water ;  in  the  latter  there  is  formed  at  the  surface  a  solution,  which  descends  in 
striae,  and  gradually  disappears,  while  by  the  change  of  place  thus  induced,  new 
portions  of  water  are  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  the  undissolved  sugar, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  exert  their  solvent  powers. 

If  skin  and  membranes  consist  of  a  cohering  system  of  very  narrow  tubes,  it  is 
ob\ious,  that  when  two  dissimilar,  but  miscible  liquids  are  separated  by  such  a 
tissacvthe  pores  of  the  tissue  will  fill  with  each  of  the  two  liquids.  In  all  situations, 
^Mere  the  liquids  came  in  contact  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  a  mixture 
takes  place,  and  this  mixture  is  extended  equally  towards  both  sides. 

If  there  be  brine  on  one  side  of  the  bladder,  and  water  on  the  other,  there  must 
be  formed,  in  the  middle,  or  at  some  point  of  the  bladder,  a  diluted  brine,  which 
or  tiie  side  in  contact  with  the  water  yields  salt  to  that  water,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  the  strong  brine  mixes  with  the  diluted  brine  in  the  bladder. 

The  substance  of  the  bladder  has  no  influence  on  this  mixture,  because  it  can 
produce  no  change  of  place  on  the  part  of  the  saline  or  aqueous  particles,  for  this 
is  the  result  of  the  chemical  affinity  acting  between  the  particles  of  salt  and  those 
of  water. 

X  Now  since  the  rapidity  of  the  mixture  of  two  liquids  stands  in  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  surfaces  coming  into  contact  within  a  given  time,  and 
since  the  liquids,  separated  by  a  bladder,  can  only  come  in  contact  through  its 
pores,  while  the  number  of  points  of  contact  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the 
non-porous  parts  of  the  bladder,  it  follows,  that,  exclusive  of  all  other  eflfects,  the 
time  required  for  mixture  must  be  lengthened  by  the  interposition  of  a  bladder. 
In  the  absence  of  the  bladder,  the  mixture  would  take  place  exactly  as  when  it  is 
present,  except  in  regard  to  time. 

When  the   heavier  brine  is  under,  the  water  above  the  bladder,  the  two  liquids 
mix  more  slowly  than  without  the  bladder. 

But  since  a  bladder,  inasmuch  as  a  feeble  hydrostatical  pressure  is  not  propagated 
through  its  pores,  allows  us  to  place  a  heavier  liquid  above  a  lighter,  and  to  retain 

♦  Mixture  is  influenced  by  chemical  affinity,  by  unequal  mobility,  and  by  unequal  density  in 
the  liquids, 
t  Kticct  of  position  on  the  solution  of  a  solid, 
i  Rapidity  of  mixture. 
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it  in  that  position;  this  circumstance  lias  the  effect  of  promoting  mixture  tlie 
ultimate  cause  of  which  is,  not  the  bladder,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  • 
The  bladder  is  a  means  of  enabling  the  specific  gravity  to  influence^  m  xTure^  The 
foregoing  remarks  appear  to  me  sufficiently  to  elucidate  the  share  taken  by  the 
bladder  m  the  mixture  of  two  dissimilar  liquids  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  "it 

♦t.        h  rPhfV,"  ""'  '''''"^'  "^  ""'"•"^  '"  '*•«  t^°  liquids  which  become  mixed 
through  the  bladders   we  must  consider,  that  the  moistening  or  absorbenHower  of 
a  sold  body,  as  wel    as  the  power  of  a  liquid   to  moislen  other  bodies,^s  the 
result  of   a  chemical   act.on.t     Liquids   of   different  properties,  or   of  different 
chemical  characters    are  attracted  with  unequal  degrees  of  force  by  solid  bodfe" 
and  exert  towards  them  unequal  degrees  of  attraction,  and  if  we  aher  even  in  a 
system   of  capillary  tubes,  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  a  liquid,  the  chemTcal 
nature  of  that  liquid,  we  change  thereby  the  height  at  which  the  liquid  stands 
In  an  animal  tissue  saturated  with  water,  the  water  is  prevented  from  flowfng  oui 
by  the  mutual  attraction,  and  by  the  capillary  force,  but  if  the  attractbn   of  the 
organic  parietes  for  water  be  diminished  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or  of  salt  to  the 
water,  a  part  of  it  flows  out.     To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  wate    abso  bed  Z 
an  animal  texture  when  it  enters  the  capillary  tubes,  exerts,  in  virtue  of  its  attrac^ 

Th"e  nL.?i  '"^7\"  '■';'''"  r""'^'  ""y^^'^'^  '^'  ^--'«  ar^swrand  enlarged 
The  particles  of  liquid  m  these  tubes  undergo  a  counter-pressure  from  the  elfstic 
parietes,  by  which   pressure,  when  the  attraction  of  the  liquid  parities  foJe 
solids  IS  diminished  by  any  new  cause,  the  amount  of  expelled  fluid's  increased 

Ju^asaTh  ^ZZ  'di ''1  T''  ^^'"-'^'l -"h  wafer,  are  affected  by  alcohol 
just  as  a  salt  is  when  dissolved  m   water.     On   the  addition  of  alcohol   or  of 

TXTX::z:  ^^^-"^^ '-""' ''-  -"•  - '--  "^^  paHetes.o'rt:';ai:s 

If  the  animal  tissue  possessed  as  great  an  attraction  for  the  newly-formed  mixture 

itV^l'^T  ^'u""'  """  '°'"™"  "•■  "•«  ''1"id  ^»"'d  not  chan/e      The  mix  ure 
would  take  place,  but  no  water  would  flow  out  mixture 

emls  in  ZhlLtl  ,  '"'"''''"'  '^"'?  "'^  ^"'""'l  "'='«"'  ^ut  there  always 

?!,  ,1  li  .  J  ir.  ?  "^"^"^  '""''""'  °^  w^'er,  corresponding  to  its  attraction 
for  the  bladder  and  for  the  alcohol;  just  as  the  solutions  of  mnn/sahs  which  have 
a  strong  attraction  for  water  (such  as  a  metaphosphate  and  acid  pVosphaTe  of  sodal 
SiQ"d'"the"h.V"  alcohol  are  separated  by  the'addition  of  alco^hol  fnto  two  sS 
ot  liquid,  the  heavier  of  which  is  a  more  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  w^ttr 
containing  a  little  alcohol,  while  the  other,  the  lighter,  is  an  aqueous    iauidcl„ 

the"slXf  ''"'°'     ''''  ''"''''''  ^"'^  "^^  ^^''  aiide^etween^rrthXateTof" 

titJ!,f*,'l'  "^f  ^'''''  *"  ^  "^'^'"'^  "'"  ^1"^'  P^f'^of  acetone  and  water,  a  certain  ouan- 
tity  of  dry  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  first  fragments  which  are  added 
dehquiesce  and  dissolve  entirely  in  the  mixture.J  But  ifirgo  0^^^^  sa^u 
a  separation  soon  occurs,  two  strata  of  liquid  are  formed,  of  which  the  upier  '0^! 
ml  acTtoT  If  "'"«^;;''^?"'^r  i«  an  aqueous  soluti;n  of  the  chloridTwi  h  a 
acetonenf  .L  ""^  ''^'^  '""  ""T  °^  "'^  *^'''''"^«'  ^"'^  i«  abstracted  from  "he 
112::  retJfn:  ^'trJc^S'wrr."'  '^''^"  ^  '''''''  '^"^""'^  '^  "-"  ^''^'^'  ^^ 

namelTth^fLT'K*'^'."^  ^^  ^^^  ""^'"^"^  ^°""^^  «'^«»  «f  Jiq"id.  one  of  them 
namely  that  which  sinks  and  contains  chloride  of  calcium  dissolved  is  in  conL^ 

able  to  Z.„       ^    •  ''"'*  '"  •'""sequence  of  its  increased   concentration  will  be 

abovelt     rd"hiswil7rr"  ?n7'^'  '""^  ''''  ""^'"'^  «''«^«'-e  -dwate 
If  in  .h      I  r  '."  eon"n«e  till  the  acetone  is  entirely  deprived  of  water 

acetone  and'w'arer'd'^^*''^'";"^  "''"T  '''  ""'  '  bla'dder^nd;  in  pi  e  of  the 
__»;^e_^water,  diluted  alcohol,  we  have   the    finest  example  of  The  unequal 

tChanKc'l"  vlTur/'rad^wh^^^^^^  of  a  membrane  accelerates  mixture; 

>odifvin^r»„iii„..,  ."..'['.".')"'<*' «">icli  mil  through  a  membrane  is  the  result  ot  chemical  affinity 


modifying  capiYul^yatraS 
tAction  of  chloride  of  caiciu 


calcium  on  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  water. 
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attraction  which  the  animal  tissue  exerts  on  the  two  ingredients  of  the  mixed 
liquid.* 

It  is  known  from  the  experiments  of  Soemmering,  that  spirits  of  a  certain 
strength,  inclosed  in  a  bladder,  which  is  opposed  to  the  air,  lose  by  evaporation 
only  water,  and  that  at  last  anhydrous,  or  nearly  anhydrous  (absolute)  alcohol  is 
left  in  the  bladder.  When  strong  spirits  of  wine  are  used,  the  bladder  remains  dry 
externally ;  when  weaker  spirits  are  employed,  it  becomes  moist,  and  alcohol 
evaporates  with  the  water.  In  virtue  of  the  unequal  affinity  of  the  bladder  for 
alcohol  and  for  water,  a  complete  separation  is  here  effected.  The  water  of  the 
mixture  is  absorbed  and  evaporates  from  the  outside  of  the  bladder ;  the  alcohol 
remains  in  the  bladder.  As  yet,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  substance  which  can 
replace  the  bladder  in  this  operation  ;  and  indeed,  the  affinity  of  the  gelatinous 
tissues  (membranes,  &;c.)  for  water  must  exceed  that  of  all  other  animal  tissues, 
since  a  rise  of  temperature,  of  a  few  degrees  only,  suffices  to  enable  water  to 
dissolve  that  tissue  perfectly  into  a  jelly. 

Megnus  assumes,  "  that  the  particles  of  every  solution,  for  example,  of  a  salt  in 
water,  adhere  more  strongly  to  each  other  than  do  those  of  the  solvent,  for 
example,  of  water ;  consequently,  the  solution  would  be  less  fluid,  and  pass  with 
greater  difficulty  through  very  narrow  openings,  than  water,  if  we  take  for  granteil 
that  the  parietes  of  the  openings  act  alike  towards  both.  It  would  follow  from 
this,  that,  the  more  concentrated  a  solution,  the  less  easily  would  it  pass  through 

the  same  openings."! 

"  Let  us  now  try,"  pursues  Magnus,  "  with  the  aid  of  these  assumptions, 
(which,  as  appears  from  the  experiment  Fig.  1,  are  perfectly  accurate  and 
aemonstrable  for  many  saline  solutions,  although  there  are,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Poiseulle,  a  number  of  exceptions(^) )  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  Endosmosis." 

"  Both  the  brine  and  the  water  will  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  bladder,  and 
brine  will  pass  ^rom  the  pores  to  the  water,  as  well  as  water  to  the  brine,  in  virtue 
of  their  mutual  attraction,  till  a  complete  equilibrium  is  established.  Further, 
since  the  force  which  attracts  the  water  to  the  brine  is  exactly  the  same  as  th.'it 
which  attracts  the  brine  to  the  water,  as  much  water  as  brine  would  pass  through 
the  bladder,  if  both  liquids  could  pass  with  equal  facility  through  the  pores. 
Since,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  unequal  forces  are  required  to  urge  the  two 
liquids  through  the  pores ;  or  with  equal  forces,  unequal  quantities  of  the  two  pass 
through  in  equal  times.  There  is  consequently  added  more  of  that  which  passes 
most  easily,  the  w^ater  to  the  brine,  than  of  the  latter  to  the  Avater,  and  the  level  of 
both  liquids  must  change,  if  no  other  force  oppose  this  change. "(^) 

According  to  this  theory,  brine  and  water  exist  in  the  pores  of  the  bladder  in  a 
state  of  motion,  and  the  chemical  affinity,  which  the  particles  of  the  brine  have 
for  the  particles  of  the  pure  water,  and  conversely,  which  the  particles  of  water 
have  for  those  of  salt,  is  considered  as  the  cause  of  this  motion.  The  unequal 
velocity,  which  makes  more  water  flow  in  a  given  time  to  the  brine  than  brine  or 
salt  to  the  pure  water,  is,  according  to  Magnus,  determined  by  the  unequal 
resistance  which  the  substance  of  the  bladder  opposes  to  the  passage  of  the  two 
liquids. 

Now,  however  narrow  the  tubes  may  be,  in  which  molecules  are  set  in  motion 
by  an  external  force,  it  may  always  be  assumed,  that  that  part  of  the  molecules, 
which  is  immediately  inl^ontact  with  the  wall  of  the  tube,  either  is  not  in  motion, 
or  possesses  only  a  snfall  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  efflux  must  be  a  function  of 
the  cohesion,  and  at  all  events  not  dependent  on  the  wall  of  the  tube. 

If  now  the  efflux  of  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  bladder  is  produced  by  the 
attraction  of  the  saline  particles  for  the  water,  and  the  efflux  of  the  brine  on  the 
oiher  side  is  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  aqueous  particles  for  the  saline 

P)  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phya.  3rd  scries,  xxi.  pp.  84  et  seq, 
(2)  PoggendorfTs  Annales,  x.  p.  164. 

•  Effect  of  evaporation  through  a  bladder  in  concentrated  alcohol 
t  Views  of  Majijnus  on  Endosmosis. 
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particles,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  w^fpr  o,..i  u  •  ' '  ~ 

tube  withunequal^elocityinoppo  tedTreXns  1  twoT"  Tl'  '"  '^'  ''""' 
to  have  a  mutual  attraction,  that  is,  to  be  mi  dblV  Th  U.^"!  ''""^  '"PP"*'*^ 
in  the  tube  just  as  well  without  •  and  wpT^L,   .V      r      ^"■"^c"""  must  act  with- 

two  liquids  Lve  become  mixed  the  milh.^!'i  'f'''''  '"PP"^«'  '^'''  ^^en  the 
a  medium  velocity.  '        """""'^  '^""''^  ""'^^  ""^^^  '«  one  direction  with 

•     m  i^'^^ot^:::^Tm^:i:^^  '\  °P7.  -«-  ^f  the  pores  or  tubes,  or 

one  side'  to  the  wate'r  or  a^^'Se^t^  fh '"' ,?" '"'^  ^'^""u'^  "°'  P^^  ''-'" 
the  mutual  attraction  must  be  reo^r.i-I  ">^«''l'"e  ""es  m  the  bladder,  since 

affinity  of  the  two  U.^TLt  nTexptin Ve^^fflu^"  '"''  '''''-     '''^  '^'^-'-l 

moves!  thrXnomtl'ouTltT^c""'^  brine,'  j„  others  only  pure  water 
water  or  wilh  brine,  or  when  , he  tube  i^r'"  7  1  '"  /^^  ?•"■««  "«  fi""^  with 
bladder.     But  the  properTies  of  bladSr  '"•"'  I  ''""'''"•  ''«'''*''  °'  ^"'''(old, 

membranes,  and  oneXo  or  thi^  f  "'  ''"?  '"  *'  ^'"'''  ^'  ^«»  ^«  'hickest 
result.  (>)  '      °'  **'  '*"^""  '='y^>-«  make  no  difference  in  the  ultimate 

The  kind  of  influence  which  the  nature  ^r  tho  .,    .••• 
liquids  in  contact  with  it,  exerts  on  the  nhin  P^'."'''''""'  O""  >ts  attraction  for  the 

of  an  animal  membrane  wUh  that  of  a  tWn^bI'?°"f'  "  '''1  ^^  •='""P='""g  '^e  action 

In  a  tube,  closed  with   blaSr  which^,  fill   ?   'T'';''"^"'-* 
pure  water,  the  volume  of  aSonlt  Je iS  1:'"''  ^^^ol,  and  immersed  in 
than  alcohol  to  the  water.t  '"creased ,  more  water  passes  to  the  alcohol 

If,  without  makinff  any  other  chnnoo  ir.  «;,„ 
a  thin  sheetof  caoutchouc,  the  volume  of  .h      f'^P";"'^"''  '^e  tube  be  closed  with 
the  water  increases.  "^  ^^^  ^•'=°'^°'  »«^^  diminishes  while  that  of 

sam^e^el^ttetare^rh^ptll^'^rr'r  'T  "'""''^  ''^^  ---^^  *e 
When  w'e  fill  with  bri^VaX  rs;d  th£:i:;''VlfTr  '"  '''  ^^""' 

Ermirse^d'?;  S^'-^K^  ^  ^^^ 
smaller,  till  after  an  hoTirnVf,  7  becomes  gradually 

place,  a'nd  ^Jto^^L^^::^  rZfS:  X' ^   "'^^ 

^e':^^':el£::^  t:h  '-  '^'-i--nt  were 
of  the  two  iruiwhhPnnnl, »:'•''"'■  '^PP"''^  '»  *«  passage 
sides,  the  Pherotn'oi'j usTic   S^^^^^^  '"^'^^  ^"  "<'"' 

a  resistance  can  no  doubt  ininpXh!.,  "lexplicable  ;  for 

r*^'?^''^-''5"uifs\S^  solution  is  mixed  with  pure 

te  f^ln  "?'  P°'<'^  °*"  *»>«  bladder^oThe  Wafer  and  rn^r.?'  ^T''^''  "^  «''"  ^^°^^  P""' 
tJ^Il      "^  experiments  may  throw  sTmeiitht  iTll^^  "^^^^^^  *'""«  *"  the  brine, 
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MOTION  OF  THE  JUICES  OP  THE  ANIMAL  BODY. 


ATTRACTION  OF  LIQUIDS  FOR  MEMBRANES. 


Tf  the  moisteninff  of  solid  bodies  bv  liquids  be  the  effect  of  a  chemical  attraction 
the  force  of  whch  is  different  in  dissimilar  liquids,  it  follows  that,  when  a  porou, 
body  s  saturated  with  a  liquid,  and  brought  in  contact  with  a  second  liquid  which 
has  a  stronger  attraction  for  its  substance  than  the  first  has,  then  the  l.quul  must  be 
displaced  ffom  the  pores  by  the  second,  even  in  the  absense  of  hydrostatic  pressure, 
and  this,  whether  the  two  liquids  be  miscible  or  not 

We  .iay  suppose  that  the  attraction  of  the  second  hquid,  of  more  powerful  affi- 
nitv  which  displaces  the  other,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  mercury 
required  to  force  the  latter  through  the  porous  substance. 

If  we  tie  over  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  tube  wUh  a  very  thin  membrane,  saturated 
wiUi  concentrated  brine  by  steeping  24  hours,  and  if  we  dry  the  outer  s-rface  of 
the  membrane  carefully  with  bibulous  paper,  and  now  pour  a  few  drops  of  pure 
wateTlnto  the  tube  so  as  just  to  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  the  outer 
surface  is  seen  in  a  few  moments  to  be  covered  with  minute  drops  of  brine  ;  that  is, 
brine  flows  out  of  the  pores  of  the  bladder.  •  .    . 

A  thick  ox-bladder,  saturated  with  oil,  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon  in  contact 
with  water.     The  oil  is  expelled  from  the  pores  of  the  bladder  by  the  water,  which 

""when  the^bTadder  is  brought  in  contact  with  pure  water,  it  takes  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  that  liquid.  If  its  pores  are  previously  filled  with  btine,  and  if  we  coyer 
one  side  of  it  with  pure  water,  the  water  mixes  with  the  brine  in  the  pores  of  the 
bladder ;  and  on  the  side  next  the  water  there  is  tormed  a  diluted  brine,  which, 
beinff  in  contact  with  a  stratum  of  pure  water,  mixes  with  it,  and  in  this  way  the 
successive  strata  of  water  receive,  from  thebladderoutwards.acertamquantity  of  salt. 
In  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  there  are  formed  in  like  manner,  towards  the  outer 
surface,  mixtures  of  unequal  saline  strength.  If  we  suppose  the  bladder  to  consist 
of  several  strata,  all  these  strata  receive,  from  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  water,  a 
certain  quantity  of  water ;   the  outer  stratum,  in  contact  with  the  air,  receives  least, 

and  is  the  most  highly  charged  with  salt.  ,.  r     ,i-  i      j  i„j 

The  cause  of  mixture  is  the  cheminal  aflSnity  of  the  salt  for  the  newly-added 
particles  of  water ;  this  aflinity  is  equal  on  both  sides,  but  the  attraction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bladder  is  stronger  for  the  more  aqueous  or  less  saline  liquid,  than  tor 
the  more  concentrated.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the  attraction  of  the 
liquids  for  the  substance  of  the  bladder,  a  part  of  the  mixture  is  displaced  from  the 
bladder ;  the  less  saline  liquid  ttkes  the  place  of  the  more  saline  ;  a  part  of  the 
latter  is  expelled,  and,  with  it,  a  part  of  that  water  which  has  been  added  to  the 
outer-stratum  by  mixture.  Brine  and  water  flow  out  m  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance. The  efflux  towards  the  side  on  which  the  pure  water  was  poured  is  preventea 
by  the  more  watery  liquid  for  the  substance  of  the  bladder.  ^      ,.      ,.     •  j 

If  we  remove  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  bladder  the  displaced  saline  liquid 
(which  has  been  mixed  with  some  water,)  and  put  stronger  brine  in  its  place,  and 
if  on  the  opposite  side  we  remove  the  very  diluted  solution,  replacing  it  by  a  still 
more  diluted  one,  the  same  process  is  repeated.  There  arises  a  permanent  differ- 
ence, and  a  state  of  mixture  and  efflux  continues  till  the  liquids  on  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  bladder  have  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  composition. 

If  we  suppose,  that  the  two  liquids  moisten  the  bladder  unequally,  it  follows, 


•  One  liquid  expels  another  from  a  membrane. 

15  atoms  of  water  must  have  moved  past  each  other;  but  »"«'«  'j"P^''2l''J,«f'  ^2^,] 
atom  of  salt  requires  18  atoms  of  water  for  solution.  (10  parts  of  salt  to  27  «  water. ) 
The  weight  of  the  pure  water  in  the  outer  vessel  was  19-26  grammes  •-  « W"3 
the  weight  of  the  brine  was  to  that  of  the  pure  water  as  1=  2-22  In  another  expcri 
mcnt.  in  which  the  weight  of  the  brine  in  tlie  tube  was  to  t^a^f  *\\^»  f/,^,  ^"i^ned 
1  •  7-98 ;  the  tube  gained  0-822  grammes  in  weight ;  the  liquid  m  the  tube  containea 
ftt  first  0^47  grammesof  salt;  and  24  hours  after,  0-148  grammes:  hence,  1-621  g'-;i?'m«« 
of  water  had  tntered.  while  0-799  grammes  of  salt  had  passed  out  For  1  atom  of  salt^ 
which  passed  from  the  tube  with  brine  to  the  vessel  with  water,  there  passed  fro"' »"« 
Utter  tS  the  former  rather  more  than  13  atoms  of  water;  (for  58-6  parts,  or  1  atom  of 
•alt,  118  parts  of  water.) 
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that  in  addition  to  the  chemical  attraction  which  the  dissimilar  particles  of  the 
liquids  have  for  each  other,  a  new  cause,  namely,  the  strong  attraction  of  one  of 
them  for  the  substance  of  the  partition,  is  introduced,  which  accelerates  their  motion 
or  passage,  and  must  have  this  effect,  that  one  of  them  flows  out  in  larger  quantity, 
in  the  same  time,  than  the  other.  •'^ 

The  experiinents  (Fig.  3)  elucidate  this  process,  and  show  besides,  that  the 
exchange  of  the  two  liquids  on  both  sides  of  the  bladder  is  essentially  determined 
by  their  unequal  specific  gravities.*  As  long  as  the  difference  in  their  composition 
(which  may  here  be  measured  by  the  specific  gravity)  is  very  great,  the  change  of 
volume  (increase  of  one  and  decrease  of  the  other)'  takes  place  rapidly  ;  but  at 
last,  when  this  difference  becomes  very  small,  the  liquids  mix  without  further 
visible  change  of  volume,  obviously,  because  the  attraction  of  the  bladder  to  h< 
mixtures  on  the  opposite  sides  does  not  perceptibly  differ,  although  the  specific 
gravities  are  still  somewhat  unequal.  si  ^<~'u^ 

In  the  ultimate  result,  the  action  of  dissimilar  liquids  on  the  substance  of  animal 
tissues,  in  consequence  of  which  their  mixture  is  attended  with  a  change  of  volume 
tZ' from  the  oC       '"  '  "n^chanical  pressure,  which  is  stronger  from  one  side 

t  If  the  tube  (Fig.  9,)  which  is  closed  with  bladder  at  its  ^S-  ^' 

wide  opening,  be  filled  with   brine  to  the  mark  a,  if  so  •" 

much  mercury  be  then  poured  into  the  narrow  vertical 
part  as  by  its  pressure  to  cause  brine  to  begin  to  flow  out 
in  fine  drops  from  the  pores  of  the  bladder,  and  if  now, 
after  removing  so  much  of  the  mercury  that  the  efflux  is 
no  longer  visible,  we  place  the  apparatus  in  a  vessel  with 
pure  water,  colored  blue,  as  in  the  figure,  the  mercury  does 
not  change  its  level ;  and  when,  after  one  or  two  hours, 
we  carefully  remove  the  tube  from  the  water,  we  find  that 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  wide  end  of  the  tube,  which  con- 
tained colorless  brine,  a  dark  blue  stratum  has  been  formed, 
which  floats  on  a  colorless  liquid.  After  a  longer  time,  the 
blue  color  spreads  gradually  downwards,  till  at  last  the 
brine  acquires  a  uniform  blue  tint. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the  two  liquids  here  mix. 
as  if  no  pressure  had  been  applied  to  the  brine,  for  a 
mechanical  pressure  exerts  no  influence  on  the  mixture : 
but,  m  consequence  of  the  pressure,  the  mixture  takes 
place  without  change  of  volume.     The   mechanical  pres- 

ihfKr^'i      *^  '^^'"'  '"  ^'''"«  «<■  "«  «''°"g"  affinity  for  — 

the  bladder,  exerts  on  the  brine  in  the  pores  of  the  bladder  i-  k«m  •  -i-u  • 

by  the  column  of  mercury,  and  the  Lult  t  that  exacu;  '«  --h  k''-"'''''^""'" 
out  as  water  flows  in.  exactly  as  much   brine  flows 

brite''?n  ^^o"  iltrplalraT^cr  'u  ''""T''  ^""^  *«  "^  "^  *« 

with  alcohol  or  brin^    wiirbtd      'a'b: 7^3  Tan  tiUm'eT  Pi* '"^'^ 
represent  a  cell,^  and  sii^npnH  it  in  o  i     r        ^       arrangement  which  may 

change  of  volume  '         ^^•^hange  goes  on,  for  the  future,  without 

t  Tlic  ac7i<;^?/?;j'J«,liy  fj*,''™'"^-  by        unequal  dcnsityof  the  liquid,, 
opposite  side,.      '*"  '"'""'»  °"  »""°'''  »«»"<«  equivalent  to  a  mechanical  pre«ure,  unequal  on 

i  AdSL"Uperiren{:'"  *"  "'*™'"  ""»«"«  P«^«"t»  ""ange  of  volume. 
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MOTION  OF  THE  JUICES  OF  THE  ANIMAL  BODT. 


EXAMPLES  OF  CHANGE  OF  VOLT'ME  IN  LIQUIDS. 


Ill 


•.I 


I'i'-'' 


through  them.*  These  phenomena  may  be  produced  with  clay  cells  {^)  (such  as 
are  used  for  galvanic  apparatus ;)  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pods  of  peas 
and  beans;  with  the  fine  inner  bark  of  trees;  with  the  skin  of  grapes,  of  potatoes, 
of  apples  ;  with  the  inner  membrane  of  the  capsules  of  bladder  senna,  &c. ;  but 
animal  tissues  surpass  all  others  in  efficacy.  Besides  their  unequal  affinity,  they 
have  an  unequal  absorbent  power  for  dissimilar  liquids,  by  which  their  action  in 
causing  change  of  volume  during  mixture  is  strengthened. 

When  a  tube,  closed  with  bladder,  and  filled  with  water,  is  immersed  in  alcohol 
or  brine,  there  is  produced  at  all  points,  where  the  brine  or  the  alcohol  comes  in 
contact  with  bladder  saturated  with  water,  a  change  in  the  properties  of  the  bladder.t 
When,  in  the  open  pores,  the  alcohol  or  brine  mixes  with  the  water  already  there, 
the  absorbent  power  of  the  bladder  for  the  water  is  diminished ;  a  smaller  volume 
of  the  mixture  is  retained  than  of  pure  water ;  that  is  to  say,  water  flows  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  alcohol  or  brine.  This  efflux  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
the  volume  of  the  substance  of  the  bladder,  for  that  side  of  it  which  is  towards 
the  alcohol  or  the  brine  contracts  or  shrinks. 

The  opposite  surfaces  of  an  animal  membrane,  in  contact  with  dissimilar  hquids, 
for  which  they  have  unequal  absorbent  power,  are  in  an  unequal  state  of  contraction. 
This  condition  is  permanent,  as  long  as  the  liquids  do  not  change  in  their  proper- 
ties ;  but  it  ceases,  in  consequence  of  mixture,  and  is  again  restored,  when,  by  mean? 
of  the  change  of  place  in  both  the  liquids  which  are  in  contact  with  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  the  bladder,  the  original  or  any  other  permanent  inequality  or  difference 
of  properties  is  produced. 

In  all  cases  where  a  permanent  change  in  the  volume  of  two  liquids,  separated 
by  a  membrane,  is  observed  during  their  mixture,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
permanent  difference  in  the  nature  or  properties  of  the  two  liquids;  and  from  this 
it  follows,  that  the  molecules  of  the  animal  membrane  must  be,  during  the  mixture, 
in  an  alternate  state  of  contraction  and  swelling,  or  dilatation  ;  that  is,  in  a  continual 

motion.X  . 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  the  change  of  volume  of  two  miscible 
liquids,  separated  by  a  membrane,  is  determined  by  the  unequal  capacity  of  being 
moistened,  or  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  membrane  for  these  liquids.     The  une- 
qual absorbent  power  of  the  membrane  for  these  liquids  depends  on  the  dissimilar 
'■    nature  of  the  liquids  or  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  them.     An  unequal  proportion 


(')  I  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  state  here  that  porous  clay  also  takes  up 
unequal  volumes  of  brine  and  water.  In  special  experiments  made  on  this  subject, 
cells  of  clay  (moderately  ignited  porcelain  biscuit)  were  laid  for  24  hours  in  pure  water, 
then  carefully  dried  externally  with  bibulous  paper,  and  the  increase  in  weight,  that  is, 
the  weight  of  the  absorbed  water,  carefully  determined.^  The  clay  was  then  carefully 
dried,  laid  for  24  hours  in  brine,  and  the  weight  of  the  absorbed  brine  determined  in 
like  manner.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  the  clay  cells  were  steeped  in  water 
and  brine,  and  placed  in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  under  a  pressure  of  8  lines  of 
mercury  (^  of  an  inch)  for  24  hours. 

Under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  in  air  the  cells  absorbed — 


100  parts  of  clay  cell 


Weight. 
Water.     Brine. 

I.— 15-4      14-6 
XL— 11-8      11-6 


In  vacuo  the  cells  of  clay  absorbed- 
Weight. 

Water.     Brine. 

100  parts  of  clay  cell  absorbed      I.— 16*5      16'8 

II.— 13-8      13-8 


Volume. 
Water.     Brine 

15-4       12-2 
11-8        9-7 


Volume. 
Water.     Brine. 

16-5      14-0 
13-8      11-5 


•  Porous  bodies  in  general  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

t  Bladder  shrinks  in  contact  with  brine  or  alcohol. 

X  Change  of  volume  in  two  liquids,  separated  by  membrane,  is  accompanied  by  continual 
motion  in  the  particles  of  the  membrane;  and  depends  on  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  membrane 
for  the  liquids. 

$  Amount  of  liquids  absorbed  by  porous  baked  clav. 
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of  the  same  dissolved  matters  (unequal  coii(!fintniinn  ^  ,„.„  ,„  -— = 

if  the  liquids  contained  dissimilar  substances  '^  "  """^  cases,  just  as 

Although  the  experiments  hitherto  instituted  ?nd  the  rps„lf«.  ^k.  •      lu    r^ 
(who  first  observed  these  phenomena.)  uJ^s^it^Z'^^l  and'oS  a^dmir?f 
no  comparison,  smce  the  apparatus  used  by  them  showed  n^wtuT    'u  ^i 

volume,  yet  a  knowledge  of  some  of  these  resultris  neverthe^l     f        '^'"^^  "^ 

When  the  two  liquids  are,  diluted  sulphuric  acd^orsoJtfmf  ™P°'-'^"'=«- 

^i^Z  ff-;r=ilratr*'  ^-^ '  -^  -^'-  -  »^;^-;TbS 

mi?rirnLt J  asc^T^r  ^  -^h  zL'M'  -t^  -'  -- 

acid,  the  volume  of  the  acid  increase's  ;wltrirs\h:t  of  leUt"  "  ^"  ""'•  "' 

sofutions,  alLugh  of  theTamTl^^^irc^gt^Tvi;' dl:;::tTn£  't^ 
the   specific  gravity  is  1-07,  the  increase   in  volume  of    he  soLrnni     7. 

water,  it  increa^s  n  vlme  but  if  we  add  T?'  V'^^'^''^.  ^7  «  "adder  from 
water,  on  the  contraryircra;es  b  vobme  Tf^h  "'^  "'^^^''^  f  ">  '<>  ^e  sugar,  the 
be  doubled,  the  liquid^;  mix  wTho  "ch  ""  of  liLriVlu^'V''  *''  ^'""''''" 
ted  by  bladder  from  one  of  oxalic  acid,  rlLf  in  the  samf  t  me  i  r  T'/l^'Pr"" 
when  separated  from  water.     (Dutrochet  )  '     """'  ^'^^^'  "^"" 

of  mineral  or  organic  acids  increases  the^owertinuTatL  of  water  as^ST^^^^ 
the  solutions  of  many  organic  substances4(') 

Its  place   and  .he  original  differenL  in  the  quaH^oft^rwo  1  q.  id  t  rentw^^^^ 

It  Will  be  greatest  at  first,    and  diminish    as  the  dilutinn  nfth!  k^  V^ 

«.i.i,.M„,fih.b„n.i.k.pi  uniform."     To  J,l,  end,  if  »e  ..ppo,;  r".„bS^.e' 

V?4"'°'°''"""" '""""'=   '"  """''  ""•'"O"'™'  organic   substances,  according  u, 
I  St'oraddi^radd?""'  """*'  of  ""sorbins  solution  of  albumen. 

mS  o^ife  i-A-i  t  jr  "^  "^  »'-- 

"  Kffe!ift"of  .h".''''"'^*'"'''''  <"■"•«  two  'iluMs. 

Effect  of  the  coutmual  removal  of  t»?e  transferred  liquid  ana.agous  to  suction. 
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to  be  difficultly  permeable  for  one  liquid,  while  the  other  is  easily  taken  up  into  its 
pores,  and  if  we  reflect,  that  this  second  liquid,  on  entering  into  the  pores  of  the 
bladder,  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  their  walls  for  it,  acquires  a  certain  velocity 
which  permits  it  to  pass  beyond  the  extremitiss  of  the  canal  or  the  pores,  so  as  to 
entirely  fill  the  pores,  and  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  liquid  on  the  outside 
of  the  pores,  it  follows,  that,  when  this  second  liquid  moves  past  the  poses  with  a 
certain  velocity,  the  absorbed  liquid  must  follow  it  during  the  mixture,  and  there 
must  take  place  a  rapid  transference  of  the  second  liquid  to  the  first,  a  true  suction 

as  if  by  a  pump. 

The  animal  body  is  an  example  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  the  most  perfect 
form.*  The  blood  vessels  contain  a  liquid,  for  which  their  walls  are,  in  the 
normal  state,  far  less  permeable  than  for  all  the  other  fluids  of  the  body.  The 
blood  moves  in  them  with  a  certain  velocity,  and  is  kept  at  all  times  in  a  nearly 
uniform    state    of  concentration   by  a   special   apparatus,    namely,    the    urinarv 

organs. 

The  whole  intestinal  canal  is  surrounded  with  this  system  of  blood  vessels,  and 
all  the  animal  fluids,  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  parietes 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  the  blood  vessels  situated  around  it,  are  rapidly 
mixed  with  the  blood.t  The  volume  of  the  blood  increases,  if  no  compensation 
is  efl^'ected  by  means  of  the  kidneys :  and  the  intestine  is  emptied  of  the  liquids 
contained  in  it.  The  intestinal  glands,  through  which  this  transference  is  eflfected, 
and  each  of  which  represents  a  similar  apparatus  of  suction,  contain,  within  them, 
two  systems  of  canals, — blood  vessels  and  lacteals;  the  blood  vessels  are  pliced 
next  to  the  external  absorbent  surface,  the  lacteals  chiefly  occupy  the  central  pait 
of  the  gland.  The  liquids  circulating  in  these  two  systems  have  very  unequal 
velocities,  and  as  the  blood  moves  much  faster  in  the  blood  vessels,  we  perceive  how 
it  happens,  that  the  fluids  of  the  intestine  are  chiefly  (in  quantity  and  in  velocity) 
taken  up  into  the  circulation. 

The  diflference  in  the  absorbent  power  of  the  parietes  of  the  intestinal  canal  for 
liquids  which  contain  unequal  amounts  of  dissolved  matters,  is  easily  observed  in 
the  eflfects  produced  on  the  organism  by  water  and  saline  solutions. J 

If  we  take  while  fasting,  every  ten  minutes,  a  glass  of  ordinary  spring  water 
the  saline  contents  of  which  are  much  less  than  those  of  the  blood,  there  occurs, 
after  the  second  glass  (each  glass  containing  4  ounces,)  an  evacuation  of  colored 
urine,  the  weight  of  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  first  glass ;  and  after 
taking,  in  this  way,  20  such  glasses  of  water,  we  have  had  19  evacuations  of  urine, 
the  last  of  which  is  colorless,  and  contains  hardly  more  saline  matter  than  the 
spring  water. 

If  we  make  the  same  experiment  with  a  water,  containing  as  much  saline  matter 
as  the  blood  (|  to  1  per  cent,  of  sea  salt,)  there  is  no  unusual  discharge  of  urine, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  drink  more  than  three  glasses  of  such  water.  A  sense  of 
repletion,  pressure,  and  weight  of  the  stomach  point  out,  that  water  as  strongly 
charged  with  saline  matter  as  the  blood  requires  a  longer  time  for  its  absorption 
into  the  blood  vessels. 

Finally,  if  we  drink  a  solution  containing  rather  more  salt  than  the  blood,  a 
more  or  less  decided  catharsis  ensues. § 

The  action  of  solution  of  salt  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
salt.  Spring  water  is  taken  up  into  the  blood  vessels  with  great  rapidity  ;  while 
these  vessels  exhibit  a  very  small  power  of  absorption  for  water  containing  the 
same  proportion  of  salt  as  the  blood  does ;  and  a  still  more  strongly  saline  solu- 
tion passes  out  of  the  body — not  through  the  kidneys,  but  through  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Saline  solutions  and  water,  given  in  the  form  of  enemata,  exhibit  similar 
phenomena  in  the  rectum. ||     Pure  water  is  very  rapidly  absorbed,  and  excreted 


•  This  occurs  in  the  animal  body. 

t  Absorption  of  the  liquids  of  the  intestines  into  the  blood. 

J  Effects  produced  by  drinkiniij:  water  and  saline  solutions. 

^  Solution  containing  more  salt  than  the  blood. 

I  Lnemata  of  water  and  saliuc  solutions. 
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through  the  urinary  passages.  If  we  add  to  the  water  colored  or  odorous  matters 
these  appear,  more  or  less  changed  in  the  urine.  When  a  small  quantity  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added,  its  presence  in  the  urine  is  very  soon  detected 
by  chloride  of  iron,  which  forms  with  it  Prussian  blue.  Of  concentrated  solutions 
far  less  is  absorbed  m  the  same  time,  than  of  diluted;  in  most  cases  they  mix  with 
sohd  matters  collected  in  the  rectum,  and  are  expelled  in  the  form  of  a  waterv 
dejection.  ^ 

All  salts  do  not  act  alike  in  this  respect.  In  equal  doses,  the  purgative  action  of 
Glauber  salt  and  Epsom  salt  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  sea  salt;  and  their  power 
of  being  absorbed  by  animal  membranes  appears  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  this 
effect.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  particularly  to  point  out  that  an  explanation  of  the 
action  of  purgatives  in  general  cannot  be  included  in  the  above-described  action  of 
saline  solutions  on  the  organism.  The  example  which  has  been  given  is  intended 
to  illustrate  a  physical  property  common  to  a  large  number  of  salts,  and  apparently 
of  the  nature  of  the  acid  or  base  of  the  salt ;  for  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of 
magnesium,  bitartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
certain  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  show  the  same  action  as  sea  salt,  Glauber  salt,  and 
Epsom  salt,  although  the  bases  and  acids  in  these  different  salts  are  not  the  same 

^^olutions  of  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  and  gum,  exhibit,  when 
separated  from  water  by  an  animal  membrane,  phenomena  similar  to  those  exhibited 
by  the  above-named  solutions  of  mineral  salts,  without  causing  in  the  living  body  a 
purgative  action,  when  of  equal  concentration.  The  cause  of  this  difference 
may  be  that  the  mineral  salts,  in  their  passage  through  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
through  the  blood,  are  not  essentially  altered  in  their  composition,  while  these 
organic  substances,  m  contact  with  .he  parietes  of  the  stomach,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  suffer  a  very  rapid  change,  by  which  the  action  which 
they  have  out  of  the  body  is  arrested. 

Since  the  chemical  nature  and  the  mechanical  character  of  mebranes  and  skins 
exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  distribution  of  the  fluids  in  the  animal  body 
the  relations  of  each  membrane  presenting  any  peculiarity  of  structure,  or  of  the 
different  glands  and  systems  of  vessels,  deserve  to  be  investigated  by  careful 
experiment;*  and  it  might  very  likely  be  found  that  in  the  secretion  of  the  milk, 
the  bile,  the  urine,  the  sweat,  &c.,  the  membranes  and  cell-walls  play  a  far  more 
important  part  than  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them ;  that  besides  their  physical 
properties   they  possess  certain  chemical  properties,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 

r/inT'.i,  •''"JP''''^'''"!.  ^r^^  ^«»«binations,  true  analyses  ;  and  if  this  were  ascer- 
tained  the  influence  of  chemical  agents,  of  remedies,  and  of  poisons  on  those 
properties,  would  be  at  once  explained. 

.2!!^  phenomena  described  in  the  preceding  pages  are  observed,  not  in  the 
gelatinous  tissues  alone,  but  also,  apparently,  in  many  other  structures  of  the  animal 
Doay,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that  class.t 

If  we  tie  moist  paper  over  the  open  end  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  and,  after  pourinff 
in  above  the  paper  white  of  e^g  to  the  height  of  a  few  lines,  place  that  end  of 
Uie  tube  in  boiling  water,  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  when  the  paper  is  removed, 
which'JlnLJ  ^K  "^  "^''^  an  accurately  fitting  plug  of  coagulated  albumen, 
to  nn.  f  .^l^^l^^.^"-  ^^ter  "or  brine  to  run  through.^  If  the  tube  be  now  filled 
e^rXallv  t7  ""!;  ^""^  i"^"^^rsed  in  pure  water,  as  in  Fig.  4,  the  brine  is  seen 
gradually  to  rise ;  and  m  three  or  four  days  it  increases  by  from  i  to  ^  of  its 
volume,  exactly  as  if  the  tube  had  been  closed  with  a  very  thick  membrane 

Injlucnce  of  the  cutaneous  evaporation  on  the  motion  of  the  JIuids  of  the 

animal  body, 

onfenT  '  Tl  ^'^'''"'  ^^'^^'^^^^  1«"2^^  bent  in  the  form  of  a  knee,  and  widened  at 
o^ne^i^       over  at  that  end  with  a  piece  of  moist  ox-bladder,  the  bhtdder  now 

f  Thl^r^T  "f  "iPmbranes  on  secretions. 

t  Coa^rnir/oTT'''"^  """^  confined  to  the  jjelatinous  tissues. 

^  toagulatcd  albumen  acts  like  a  thick  niembrane. 
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if 


Bif. 


thoroughly  dried,  and  the  tube  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted,  so  that  the  open, 
narrow  end  stands  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  falls  to  about  27 
inches  (Hessian,)  and  remains,  if  the  bladder  have  no  flow,  at  that  height,  rising  aiMl 
falling  as  the  mercury  does  in  a  barometer. 

No  air  passes  through  the  dry  bladder  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum  thus  pro- 
duced. When,  by  proper  manipulation,  we  have  allowed  to  pass  out  as  much  as 
can  be  removed  of  the  air  still  contained  in  the  tube,  we  Lave,  in  this  arrangement, 
a  barometer,  containing  no  more  air  than  would  be  found  in  one  made  with  a 
similar  tube  hermetically  sealed  at  the  wide  end,  provided  the  mercury  in  the 
latter  had  not  been  boiled  in  the  tube  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  air.  By  the 
desiccation  of  the  bladder,  its  pores,  which  allowed  a  passage  to  water,  brine,  oil, 
or  even  mercury,  have  obviously  been  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  successive 
layers  of  membrane,  which  perhaps  cross  each  other,  so  that  the  bladder  is  not 
more  permeable  for  the  particles  of  air  than  a  slice  of  horn  of  the  same  thickness. 


/Yfi".  10  ^^  ^^  introduce  water  into  the  tube  in  the  posi- 

^'       '     tion,  Fig.  10,  to  the  line  marked  b,  and,  after  fill- 


Fig.  11. 


ing  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  with  mercury, 
invert  it  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.  Fig.  11,  we 
observe  a  number  of  minute  bubbles  of  air  passing 
through  the  moist  bladder  into  the  tube.  The 
mercury  falls  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bladder; 
it  stands  at  a  lower  level  with  a  thin  membrane 
than  with  a  thick  one.  When  a  single  layer  of 
ox-bladder  is  used,  it  falls  to  12  inches  (above 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel ;)  with  a 
double  layer  it  stands  at  from  22  to  24  inches. 

If  we  take  care  to  allow  the  water  standing 
above  the  mercury  to  enter  the  wide  part  of  the 
tube,  so  that  the  bladder  is  kept  at  all  times 
covered  with  water,  the  mercury  remains  stationary 
at  the  same  level.  If,  for  example,  it  stood  at 
12  inches,  it  remains  there,  although  the  quantity 
of  water  is  constantly  diminishing  by  evaporation 
from  the  bladder ;  and  it  maintains  its  level,  even 
after  all  the  water  has  disappeared. 

The  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  narrow  tube  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  pres- 
sure acting  on  the  surface  of  the  bladder.  The  pressure  in  the  inside  of  the  tube 
is  less  than  the  existing  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  outside  by  the  height  of  that 
column  of  mercury. 

This  difference  of  level  between  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  and  that  in  the  tube 
is  the  limit  of  the  pressure,  under  which  air  passes  into  the  water  through  the 
pores  of  the  bladder ;  or  under  which  the  molecules  of  water  in  the  pores  are 
displaced  by  the  molecules  of  air. 

If  we  fill  the  tube  entirely  with  water,  and  place  the  narrow  end  in  mercury, 
while  the  wide  end,  closed  with  bladder,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  mercury  rises 
in  the  narrow  limb,  and  at  last  reaches  a  point,  identical  with  that  to  which  it  fell 
in  the  preceding  experiment.  For  each  specimen  of  bladder,  according  to  its 
thickness,  the  level  to  which  the  mercury  reaches  is  of  course  different. 

When  the  diameter  of  the  wide  part  of  the  tube,  which  is  closed  with  bladder, 
is  12  millimetres,  and  that  of  the  narrow  tube  1  millimetre,  the  mercury  rises, 
with  ox-bladder,  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
air,  to  from  22  to  65  millimetres  in  one  hour. 

The  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  this  experiment  hardly  requires  a  special 
explanation. 

The  bladder  is  penetrated  with  water,  covered  on  one  side  with  water,  and  on 
the  other  in  contact  with  a  space    (the  air)   not  saturated   with  aqueous   vapour 
The  water  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  side  of  the  bladder  turned  towards  the  air 


evaporates :  the  space  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  pores  is  filled  with  successive 
portions  of  water  from  within,  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  the  substance  of  the 
pores  for  water.  The  volume  of  the  water  in  the  tube  diminishes,  and  thus  a 
vacuum  arises,  in  which  the  mercury  is  forced  to  rise  by  the  atmospheric  pressure! 
The  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  water  which  has  evaporated  is  now  filled  with 
mercury.  *^  "^*"* 

When  the  mercury  has  reached  a  permanent  level,  the  external  pressure,  which 
acts  on  the  water  m  the  pores  of  the  bladder  (and  which  tends  to  displace  the  parti- 
cles  of  water)  •«   obviously  equal,  before  air  enters,  to  the    attraction  which    the 
substance  of  the  bladder  has  for  the  particles  of  water,  and  these  last  to  each  other 
Were  the  attraction  less,  air  would  enter,  and  the  particles  of  water  could  not  main 
tain  their  position.  "■aiu 

The  rise  of  tbe  mercury,  or  its  motion  towards  the  surface  of  the  bladder,  that  is, 
towards  the  point  where  evaporation  is  going  on,  is  the  result  of  a  difference  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  determined  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  or  of  the  liquid 
which  penetrates  through  the  bladder,  and  by  the  absorbent  power  of  the  bladder 
tor  that  liquid.  ^  i^^uuci 

One  chief  condition  of  the  efficiency  of  a  bladder,  in  regard  to  the  rise  of  a 
coulmn  of  iquid,  IS,  that  it  is  kept  constantly  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  for  without 
this  contact  the  absorbent  power  cannot  manifest  itself. 

By  the  evaporation  a  continual  efflux  of  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  towards 
the  side  on  which  the  air  lies,  is  produced  ;  and  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  blad- 
der on  the  other  side,  water  is  absorbed  and  retained  with  a  force  which  counter- 
poises U  or  more  inches  of  mercury,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bladder. 

Now,  since  the  rise  of  the  mercury  is  an  effect  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  it  is 
plain  that  the  height  to  which  the  mercury  rises,  must  depend  to  a  certain  degree 
on  the  state  of  the  barometer.*  "egree 

In  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and  closed  with  bladder,  the  absorbent  force  of  which 
IS  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  12  inches  of  mercury,  the  mercury  rises  by 
evaporation  to  the  height  of  12  inches,  as  long  as  a  column  of  13  inches  of  mercury 
can  be  sustained  by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure.  If  this  external  pressure 
fall  below  that  limit,  the  mercury  in  the  evaporation  tube  falls  to  the  same  extent 
and  il  there  be  water  above  the  mercury,  this  water  separates  from  the  bladder. 

1  "IS  property    of  bladder,   therefore,  would  appear  unaltered  at  an    elevation 

t.rl^        .K^T^'!,''  '^°''}f  '"'"^  ^'  '^  '""''^^ '  ^'  ^  «"»  S'^^^'  elevation,  on 

the  contrary,  the  liquid  would  separate  from  the  bladder. 

1  he  external  pressure  has  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  the  water  evaporating 

in  the  pores  of  the  bladder;  that  amount  depends  on  the  hygrometric  state  of  the 

surrounding  air,  and  on  the  temperature.t     In  a  rarified  air, 

(provided  It  can  take  up  moisture,)  evaporation  goes  on  more 

rapidly  than   in  a  denser  air;  and  hence  it  is  clear,  that  at 

certam  elevations,  the  effect  of  the  bladder  on  the  level  of  the 

liquid  IS  more  quickly  produced  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

1  he  amount  of  water  which  evaporates  is  directly  proper- 

tional  to  the  surroundinc;  space,  and  to  the  temperature  and 
corresponding  tension  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  tube.  Fig.  10,  is  filled  with  water  to  b,  then 
entirely  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  mercury,  the 
mercury,  as  we  have  seen,  assumes  a  fixed  level.  If  we 
yi  ^f«r>,">«."PPer  or  wide  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  closed 
with  bladder,  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Fig.  12,  we  shall 
niid,  alter  a  short  time,  that  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  narrow 
woe.  II  Us  level  has  been  12  inchesabove  that  of  the  mer- 
w/L'V/^T'' I' "'"''"  when  the  bladder  is  put  into 
ft  r>,  o  "u  '"''.''^^  *"•■  e'^ample,  and  remains  stationary  at 
O  or  J  inches,  without  sinking  further  for  the  next  12  hours 


Ilg.  10. 


•  Influence  of  the  state  of  the  barometer 

t  The  pressure  of  the  air  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  evaporation. 
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The  sinking  of  the  mercury  is  caused  by  water  being  forced  through  the  bladder 
into  the  tube,  in  virtue  of  the  existence  of  an  external  pressure  greater  than  the 
pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

To  displace  the  aqueous  particles  in  the  pores  of  the  bladder  by  other  aque- 
ous particles,  requires  obviously  a  much  smaller  pressure  than  is  necessary  to  dis- 
place them  by  particles  of  air.*  In  the  one  case,  where  both  surfaces  of  the 
bladder  are  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  the  attractive  force  (that  of  the  bladder  for 
the  water  and  of  the  water  for  the  bladder)  is  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  not  so  in 
the  other  case,  where  one  side  of  the  bladder  is  in  contact  with  air.  If  the 
bladder  had  the  same  absorbent  power  for  the  particles  of  air  as  for  those  of  water, 
the  particles  of  air  and  water  would  pass  through  the  bladder  under  the  same  pres- 
sure ;  the  experiment  shows,  that  the  absorbent  power  and  permeability  of  the 
bladder  for  air  is  far  less  than  for  water.  Hence,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when,  with 
a  given  portion  of  bladder,  in  the  apparatus  Fig.  11,  mercury  is  raised  by  evapora- 
tion to  a  heighth  of  12  inches,  less  than  12  inches  of  mercury  are  required,  in  the 
apparatus.  Fig.  1,  to  cause  water  to  pass  through  the  bladder. 

/Yg.  13.  ^  When  the  tube,  (Fig.  13,)  is  filled  with  water,  closed  with  blad- 

der at  both  ends,  and  exposed  to  evaporation,  the  bladders  in  a 
short  time  become  concave,  that  is,  they  are  pressed  inwards.  As 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  through  the  moist  surfaces  of  the 
bladder  proceeds,  there  is  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  a 
vacuum,  which  is  filled  with  aqueous  vapor,  and  which  continues  to 
increase.  The  place  of  the  water  which  evaporates  is,  as  in  the 
experiments  previously  described,  gradually  occupied  by  air,  which 
enters  the  tube  through  the  bladder. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  air  enters  the  tube,  (Fig.  13,)  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  bladder  is  equal  to  the  absorbent  force  of  that 
bladder  for  the  water.  In  the  apparatus.  Fig.  11,  with  the  same 
bladder,  the  mercury  might  have  been  raised,  in  consequence  of 
the  evaporation,  to  a  height  of  4,  6,  12,  or  more  inches,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  membrane. 

When  the  longer  limb  of  the  bent  tube,  after  it  has  been 
filled  with  water,  and  closed  at  both  ends  with  bladder,  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  containing  brine,  and  exposed  to  evaporate  in  the  air, 
as  in  Fig.  14,  it  is  plain,  that  when  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
increasing  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water  on  both 
the  surfaces  of  the  bladder,  reaches  the  point  at  which  the  brine 
flows  through  the  pores  of  the  bladder,  then  the  place  of  the 
water  which  evaporates  is  occupied  by  brine. 

In  fact,  when  the  brine  is  colored  blue,  we  observe,  after  a  few 
hours,  that  a  blue  stratum  forms  within  the  tube,  which  constantly 
increases,  till  at  last  the  vessel  of  brine  is  emptied,  and  the  tube 
is  entirely  filled  with  brine. 

If  the  longer  limb  be  immersed  in  bile  instead  of  brine,  the 
tube  fills  with  bile,  and  if  we  employ,  for  closing  one  end,  a 
membrane  rather  thinner  than  we  use  for  the  other,  from  which 
the  evaporation  takes  place,  and  then  place  the  end  with  the  thinner  membrane  in 
oil  (oil  of  marrow,)  the  tube  gradually  fills  with  oil. 

In  all  these  cases,  no  air  enters  the  tube,  which  continues  ftiU  of  liquid,  as  it 
was  at  first. 

X  If  we  connect  the  evaporation  tube  by  collars  of  caoutchouc  with  short  bits 
of  tube  (Fig.  15,)  full  of  water,  and  tied  with  bladder  at  both  ends;  and  if  we 
immerse  the  last  bit  of  tube  in  brine,  urine,  oil,  &c.,  all  these  cells,  and  at  last  the 
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•  Water  paf5Sfis  through  moist  bladder  more  easily  than  air  does. 

t  Experiments  with  a  tube  closed  at  both  ends  with  bladder;  with  one  end  in  brine,  the  tube 
being  filled  with  water,  with  one  end  in  bile,  and  in  oil. 
X  Effect  of  a  si  ries  of  short  tubes,  closed  at  b.jth  ends  with  bladder. 


Fig.  15. 


evaporation  tube  itself,  become  gradually  filled  with  brine,  urine, 

i.  tlu*?^  ?!?'/  ^f,"?'^^  expression  for  these  experiments  and  results 
IS  this,^that  all  liquids  which  are  in  connection  with  a  mem- 
brane  from  the  surface  of  which  evaporation  can  take  place,  must 
acquire  motion  towards  that  membrane. 

The  amount  of  this  motion  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
rapidity  of  evaporation,  and  consequently  to  the  temperature  and 
hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

That  the  skin  of  animals,  and  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  as 
well  as  the  evaporation  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  lunffs 
exert  an  important  influence  on  the  vital  processes,  and  thereby 
on  the  state  of  health,  has  been  admitted  by  physicians  ever 
since  medicine  has  existed ;  but  no  one  has  hitherto  ascertair»pH 
precisely  m  what  way  this  happens.!  niineno  ascertained 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  skin  consists  in  the  share  which  it  takes  in  the  moTon 
and  distribution  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  .J  motion 

The  surface  of  the  body  of  a  number  of  animals  consists  of  a  covering  or  skin 
permeable  for  liquids  from  which,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  luL  H  Z  con- 
^c  with  the  atmosphere  an  evaporation  of  water,  according  to  thf  hyiometric 
state  and  temperature  of  the  air,  constandy  goes  on.§  nygrometnc 

If  we  now  keep  in  mind,  that  every  part  of  the  body  has  to  sustain  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  gaseous  fluids  and  liquids  contained    n  the  body 

Zrj  h  '^Z^'^rr  '  "^''^T^y  ^^"^^  '''''''^^''^  '''  i^  -1--  that,  by  the  etpora^ 
tion  of  he  skm  and  lungs,  and  in  consequence  of  the  absorbent  power  of  tKTn 
for  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it,  a  diff-erence  in  the  pressure  beloVthe  su  face  of 
the  evaporating  skin  occurs.  The  external  pressure  increases,  and  in  an  equal 
degree  the  pressure  from  within  towards  the  skin.     If  now  the  structure  of  thi 

c^tZIc'^ofThe  ?"  "  fV^'Tl^  ^  '"^^""^^^"  ^^  ''^  volume,  a  crptsL'n  Jn 
oS Hi^  ^''  ""^^^"^"^'^  ^y  evaporation,    it  is  obvious  that  an  equalization 

with  n  fn^r  '"  TT'"  T  ""^^  ''^'  P^^^^  ^^^"^  ^i^^i"  «"^^-rds  ;'  first  fom 
within,   and  especially  from  those   parts  which   are   in   closest  contact  with  th^ 

IZteT  "'  "'"'  '^"  '''  ^"^'  "^^^^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  actil'orth::xterL'l 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fluids  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  cutaneous 
and  pulmonary  transpiration,  acquire  a  motio/ towards  the  skin  and  ll's   Xh 
must  be  accelerated  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  ^  '         ^ 

By  this  evaporation,  the  laws  of  the  mixture  of  dissimilar  liquids,  separated  bv 
a  membrane   must  be   essentially  modified.lf     The  passage  of  7he  ^rd^d^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  digestive  canal,  and  of  the  lymph  into  the  blood  vessels,  the  expuS  of 
LseS-    :i:\Z'  ""{^^T''  blood  vessels,  the  uniform  distnbS  of 

under  thp  ."  .  ^""^^^  '^'  '^''''^'"'  P^^'^^  ^^  '^'  membranes  and  skins,  which, 
under  the  actual  pressure  are  permeable  for  the  liquids  in  contact  with  them    are 

ZtlK  r^"'"''  ^^  '^''  ^'^^^^"^^  "^  '^''  atniospherical  pressure,  whTch  is 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluids  of  the  skin  and  lungs.  ^ 

nP.t  !fr '11!'''^"  n""^  ^/&  ""^  '^^  b"^>'  distribute  themselves,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  their  permeability  for  these  fluids  unlflrmlv 
J  rough  the  whole  body;  and  the  influence  which  a  residence  in  d  y ^r  tmS 
a  rat  great  elevations  or  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  exert  on  the  health  in  sTfa! 
as  the  evaporation  may  thus  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  requires  no  speS  expTana' 
tion;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  tran^^^^  ration  mus 


I  in^u^^ll^^^^^^lllf  S^^  ta.es  place. 

wL7iheXra!i'd"Iu?^r  ^^^'"^^^  ""^^"'^^  ^^^^««-«'  ^y  -^-^  the  fluids  acquire  .   ^:non  W- 
IT  Ihe  change  of  pressure  influences  the  mixture  of  the  fluids. 
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be  followed  by  a  disturbance  of  this  motion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  normal 
process  is  changed  where  this  occurs. 

The  pressure,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation,  urges  the  fluids  within 
the  body  to  move  towards  the  skin,  is,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  equal  to  the 
difl^erence  of  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.* 

From  the  experiment,  Fig.  13,  it  is  plain,  that  when  one  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
bladder  at  the  ends  of  the  tube  Fig.  12,  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  evapopation, 
while  the  other  end  is  moistened  with  water,  brine,  or  oil,  these  liquids  are 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  membrane,  that  is,  are  forced  in  by  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  it  is  not  less  obvious,  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  liquid 
with  which  one  of  the  two  evaporating  surfaces  has  been  moistened  in  the  middle 
only ;  while  the  evaporation  continues  around  the  moistened  spot. 

If,  therefore,  we  moisten  with  a  liquid  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  skin  at  any 
point,  the  liquid  is  forced  inwards  by  the  external  pressure.! 

Let  us  suppose  any  part  of  the  skin  to  be  rubbed  with  fat,  the  transpiration 
ceases  at  that  part.J  If  now  the  skin  around  the  part  is  in  its  normal  activity,  if, 
therefore,  in  the  surrounding  parts  liquid  is  constantly  passing  off  by  evaporation, 
the  fat  must  be  urged,  by  the  unequal  pressure  thus  arising,  towards  these  parts,  or 
it  is  absorbed,  just  as  water,  in  the  apparatus.  Fig.  12,  is  absorbed,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  evaporation  a  difl^erence  between  the  internal  and  external  pressure 
has  arisen.  If  the  whole  skin  were  covered  with  fat,  the  absorption  would  be 
effected  by  the  pulmonary  evaporation. 

The  blistering  of  the  skin,  and  the  sun-burning,  to  which  men  are  exposed  at 
great  elevations,  arise  from  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  air,  the  increased 
evaporation,  and  the  pressure  by  which  the  fluids  filling  the  vessels  are  forced 
towards  the  surface. 

Several  causes  contribute  jointly  to  the  appearance  of  the  sweat,  to  the  efflux  of 
fluid,  from  the  pores  of  the  skin.  One  of  these  obviously  depends  on  the  velocity, 
which  the  fluid  set  in  motion  by  evaporation  or  by  a  mechanical  cause,  acquires 
from  the  accelerated  motion  of  the  blood.  In  consequence  of  this  velocity,  the 
fluid  moves  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  absorbing  membrane  or  skin. 
•  The  changes  of  the  vital  process,  caused  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  fluid  in 
the  body  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  are  best  seen  in  animals  which  live  in 
water,  in  whom,  therefore,  the  above  explained  cause  of  motion  in  the  normal 
state  does  not  act.  When  a  fish  is  held  immersed  in  water,  so  that  the  head  is 
out  of  the  water,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered,  it  dies  in  a  few  minutes.§ 
It  dies  exactly  in  the  same  way  when  head  and  gills  are  held  in  the  water,  ar^d 
the  body  in  air  (Milne  Edwards  ;)  in  both  cases,  without  loss  of  weight.  This 
fact  shows  that  even  if  the  weight  of  the  animal  be  kept  unaltered  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  through  the  body  kept  in  that  medium,  yet  the  distribution  of  the 
fluids  m  the  body  does  not  take  place  in  the  proportion  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  vital  functions.     The  fish  dies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  experiments  described  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  in  so  far  as  they  permit  us  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  motion  of  the  juices  of  the  animal  body,  agree  in  all  respects  with 
the  observations  made  on  plants  by  Stephen  Hales  more  than  120  years  since. || 

The  experiments  of  Hales  on  the  mechanism  of  the  motion  of  the  sap,  may 
stand  as  a  pattern  to  all  times  of  an  excellent  method.     That  they  remain,  to  this 
moment,  unsurpassed  in  the  domain   of  vegetable  physiology,  may  be,  perhaps 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  date  from  the  age  of  Newton.     They  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  every  vegetable  physiologis. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  work.  Hales  describes  the  experiments  which  he  made 
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*h    ^J^®  ^^^^^  urging  the  fluids  towards  the  skin  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  pressure  acting  on 

t  Liquids  placed  on  the  skin  are  absorbed  by  the  evaporatiou  of  other  parts. 
I  Lffect  of  rubbaig  fat  on  a  part  of  the  skin  or  on  the  whole  of  it. 
)  Fishes  die  in  %:r,  because  the  distribution  of  the  fluids  is  prevented. 
I  Xipenemnts  oif  Hales  on  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants. 


on  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants  in  consequence  of  their  evaporation  in  branches 
covered  with  fohage,  in  cut  plants  as  well  as  in  those  still  provided  with  roots. 

He  shows  by  the  following  experiment  the  influence  of  the  mechanical  pressure 
01  a  column  of  water,  with  and  without  the  help  of  evaporation. 

To  a  branch  of  an  apple  tree  bearing  its  twigs  and  leaves,  Hales  fastened,  air- 
tight, a  tube  seven  feet  long.  He  kept  the  branch  with  its  twigs  and  leaves 
immersed  m  a  large  vessel  of  water,  and  filled  the  tube  with  water.  By  the  pres- 
sure of  the  column  of  water,  water  was  forced  into  the  branch,  and  in  two  dav' 
the  water  in  the  tube  had  sunk  14^  inches.  "'' 

On  the  third  day,  he  look  the  branch  out  of  the  water,  and  exposed  it  to  free 
evaporation  m  the  air.     The  water  in  the  tube  fell,  in  twelve  hours,  27  inches 

To  compare  the  force  with  which  water  is  driven  through  the  vessels  of' the 
wood,  by  pressure  alone,  with  that  produced  by  pressure  and  evaporation,  he  ioined 
an  apple  branch,  6  feet  long,  with  leaves,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  with  a  tube  9 
feet  long,  which  was  filled  with  water. 

From  the  pressure  caused  by  the  column  of  water,  and  by  the  evaporation  goinff 
on  at  he  surface  of  the  twigs  and  leaves,  the  water  fell  (Xlth  experiment,)  in  one 
hour,  30  inches.  He  now  cut  ofl^the  branch  13  inches  below  the  tube,  and  placed 
the  portion  cut  off  (with  the  twigs  and  leaves)  vertically  in  a  vessel  of  water 
1  his  last  absorbed,  in  30  hours,  18  ounces  of  water,  wliile  the  portion  of  wood 
remaining  m  connection  with  the  tube,  which  was  13  inches  long;  only  allowed  6 
ounces  of  water  lo  pass,  and  that  under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  7  feet  of 
water.  wi  m 

Hales  shows  in  three  other  experiments,  that  the  capillary  vessels  of  a  planU 
alone,  and  ii,  connection  with  the  uninjured  roots,  are  easily  filled  with  water  bv 
capillary  attraction,  without,  however,  possessing  the  power  of  causing  the  sap  to 
flow  out  and  to  rise  in  a  tube  attached.*  The  motion  of  the  sap,  concludes  Hales, 
belongs  to  the  evaporating  surface  alone;  he  proves  that  it  goes  on  in  an  unequal 
degree  from  the  stem,  the  twigs,  the  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
evaporation  stands  m  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  temperature  and  hygrometic  slate  of  the 
air.  If  the  air  were  moist,  but  little  were  absorbed;  the  absorption  was  hardly 
perceptible  on  rainy  days.  ^  ' 

He  opens  the  second  chapter  of  his  Statistics  with  the  following  introduction  :— 
Having  m  the  first  chapter  seen  many  proofs  of  the  great  quantities  of  liquor 
mbibed  and  perspired  by  vegetables,  I  propose  in  this,  to  inquire  by  what  force 
they  do  imbibe  moisture.  Though  vegetables  (which  are  inanimate)\ave  not  a^ 
engine  which  by  Us  alternate  dilations  and  contractions,  does  in  animals,  forcibly 
drive  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins;  yet  has  nature  wonderfully  contrived 
other  means,  most  powerfully  to  raise  and  keep  in  motion  the  sap. 

In  his  experiment  XXI.,  he  exposed  one  of  the  chief  roots  of  a  pear  tree  in  full 
growth  at  a  depth  of  2i  feet,  cut  off  the  point  of  it,  and  connected  the  part  o?  he 
root  left  in  connection  with  the  stem  with  a  tube  which  he  filled  with  water  and 
closed  wiih  mercury. 

In  consequence  of  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  tree,  the  root  absorbed 
U.e  water  in  the  tube  with  such  a  force,  that  in  six  minutes  the  mercury  rose  to  8 
inches  in  the  tube.     This  corresponds  to  a  column  of  water  9  feet  hiffli. 

i  his  force  is  nearly  equal  to  that  with  which   the  blood   moves  in    the   mat 

ShTi'"""^'  ""'  '?*'T-  "n*"-^''  •"  ^'^  e'^Periment  XXXIV.,  found  the  force  of 
the  bood  in  various  animals;  "By  tying  those  several  animals  down  alive  upon  their 

twJh  T  fi  A^^'-^Vu^  °P'"  *r  ^''''  '"'■'  ""'^'  ^^'^^y-  ^here  it  first  enters  the 
E't,  hp  !f  K  ^^l  "^"T  "^  T^  ^T  P'P"'  "^^''^  ™"  °"«  i"'»  'he  other)  a 
^  K    lu    u?   tT  ^^  ^"^^  •°"^'  ='"''  ^"^  "'^"n  '"ch  in  diameter  in  bore.     In  wh  ch 

e.  9in?heT     Th  "ki'T/"^,^  1  'T  ^  T^^'  ^"'^  ''''  "'^'^  of  anolher  hoTse  8 
leet  a  inches.     The  blood  of  a  little  dog  6^  high." 

out  inT/^*'7^*^r''^  special  experiments,  that  the  absorbent  force  which  he  pointed 
Da  t  of  thVr V  '^""^^'^'^  "?  '^^  «'.<^"''  i"  «=><•»»  separate  twig,  each  leaf,  and  every 
part  of  the  suriace;  and  that  the  motion  of  the  sap  continues  from  the  root  towards 

•  The  motion  of  the  sap  1»  caused  by  the  evaporating  surfiice. 
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the  twigs  and  leaves,  even  when  the  stem  has  been  entirely  stripped  of  bark, 
inner  and  outer.  This  force  acts  not  only  from  the  roots  in  the  direction  of  the 
summit  but  also  from  the  summit  in  the  direction  of  the  root. 

From  his  experiment  he  deduces  the  presence  of  a  powerful  attractive  force  resi- 
ding in  every  part  of  the  plant. 

We  now  know,  that  this  attractive  force,  as  such,  did  not  cause  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  or  water  in  his  tubes,  and  it  appears  clearly  from  his  experiments,  that 
the  absorbent  power  of  plants:,  of  each  leaf,  of  each  fibre  of  the  root,  is  sustained 
by  a  powerful  external  force  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere.* 

By  the  evaporation  of  water  at  the  surface  of  plants,  a  vacuum  arises  witliin 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  water  and  matters  soluble  in  water  are  driven 
inwards  and  raised  from  without  with  facility,  and  this  external  pressure,  along  with 
capillary  attraction,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  motion  and  distribution  of  the  juices.t 

With  respect  to  the  absorbent  power  of  the  plant  for  gases,  under  a  certain  exter- 
nal pressure,  his  experiments  offer  the  most  beautiful  evidence.J  Hales  says,  in 
his  experiment  XXII.,  "  This  height  of  the  mercury  did  in  some  measure  show 
the  force  with  which  the  sap  was  imbibed,  though  not  near  the  whole  force ;  for 
while  the  water  was  imbibing,  the  transverse  cut  of  the  branch  was  covered  with 
innumerable  little  hemispheres  of  air,  and  many  air-bubbles  issued  out  of  the  sap- 
vessels,  which  air  did,  in  part,  fill  the  tube  e  r,  as  the  water  was  drawn  out  of  it ; 
so  that  the  height  of  the  mercury  could  only  be  proportionable  to  the  excess  of  the 
quantity  of  the  water  drawn  off,  above  the  quantity  of  air  which  issued  out  of  the 
wood.  And  if  the  quantity  of  air  which  issued  from  the  wood  into  the  tube,  had 
been  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  imbibed,  then  the  mercury  would  not  rise  at  all; 
because  there  would  be  no  room  for  it  in  the  tube.  But  if  9  parts  of  12  in  the 
water  be  imbibed  by  the  branch,  and  in  the  mean  time,  but  three  such  parts  of  air 
issue  into  the  tube,  then  the  mercury  must  needs  rise  near  6  inches,  and  so  pro- 
portionably  in  different  cases." 

When,  in  his  experiments,  the  root,  the  stem,  or  a  twig  had  been  injured  at  any 
part,  by  the  cutting  off  of  buds,  root-fibres,  or  small  twigs,  the  absorbent  power 
of  the  remainder  was  diminished  in  a  very  obvious  degree  (because,  from  these 
places,  by  the  entrance  of  air  the  difference  of  air  was  more  easily  equalized  ;)§  the 
absorbent  power  was  greatest  on  freshly-cut  surfaces,  on  which,  however,  it  gra- 
dually decreased,  till,  after  several  days,  it  was  not  greater  in  these  places  than  in 
the  uninjured  surface  of  the  plant. 

The  evaporation,  further,  argues  Hales,  is  the  powerful  cause  which  provides 
food  for  the  plant  and  its  vicinity.  Disease  and  death  of  the  plant  follow,  when 
the  proportion  between  evaporation  and  supply  is  interrupted  or  destroyed  in  any 
way.  II 

Wlien,  in  hot  summers,  the  earth  cannot  supply,  through  the  roots,  the  moisture 
which  during  the  day  has  evaporated  through  the  leaves  and  surface  of  the  tree,  when 
the  tree,  or  a  twig  of  it,  dries  up,  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  arrested  at  these  points. 
When  once  dried,  capillary  action  alone  cannot  restore  the  original  activity  ;  the 
evaporation  is  the  chief  condition  of  the  life  of  plants ;  by  its  means  a  permanent 
motion,  a  continually  repeated  change  in  the  quality  of  the  juice  (sap)  is  effected. 

"  By  comparing,"  says  Hales,  *»  the  surface  of  the  roots  of  plants,  with  the 
surface  of  the  same  plant  above  ground,  we  see  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  many 
branches  from  a  transplanted  tree :  for  if  256  square  inches  of  root  in  surface  was 
necessary  to  maintain  this  cabbage  in  a  healthy  natural  state;  suppose  upon  dig- 
gmg  it  up,  in  order  to  transplant,  half  the  roots  be  cut  off  (which  is  the  case  of 
most  young  transplanted  trees,)  then  it  is  plain  that  but  half  the  usual  nourishment 
can  be  carried  up,  through  the  roots,  on  that  account ;  and  a  very  much  less  pro- 


•  The  pressure  rf  the  atmosphere  is  the  active  force. 

t  A  partial  vacuum  is  caused  within  plants  by  evaporation. 

t  The  surface  of  plants  absorbs  gases. 

i  The  absorbent  power  diminished  by  injury  to  the  plant. 

II  Evaporation  provides  food  for  the  plant. 
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portion,  on  account  of  the  small  hemisphere  of  earth  the  new-planted,  shortened 
roots  occupy ;  and  on  account  of  the  loose  position  of  the  new-turned  earth,  which 
touches  the  roots  at  first  but  in  few  points." 

Hales  proves  the  influence  of  suppressed  evaporation  by  the  following  observa- 
tions on  hop-vines.  ® 

"Now  there  being  1,000  hiUs  in  an  acre  of  hop-ground,  and  each  hill  having 
three  poles,  and  each  pole  three  vines,  the  number  of  vines  will  be  9,000  •  each 
of  which  nnbibing  four  ounces,  the  sum  of  all  the  ounces,  imbibed  in  an  acre  in  a 
twelve  hours'  day,  will  be  36,000  ounces  =  15,750,000  grains  =  62,007  cubic 
inches,  or  220  gallons  ;  which  divided  by  6,272,640,  the  number  of  square  inches 
m  an  acre,  it  wiU  be  found,  that  the  quantity  of  liquor  perspired  bv  all  the  hop- 
vines,  will  be  equal  to  an  area  of  liquor,  as  broad  as  an  acre,  and  'l^  part  of  an 
inch  deep,  besides  what  evaporated  from  the  earth.  And  this  quantity  of  moisture 
m  a  kindly  state  of  the  air  is  daily  carried  off  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
hops  in  a  healthy  state ;  but  in  a  rainy  moist  state  of  air,  without  a  due  mixture 
ot  dry  weather,  too  much  moisture  hovers  about  the  hops,  so  as  to  hinder  in  a 
good  measure  the  kmdly  perspiration  of  the  leaves,  whereby  the  sta^natinff  sap 
corrupts,  and  breeds  mouldy  fen,  which  often  spoils  vast  quantities  of  flourishing 
hop-grounds.  * 

"  This  was  the  case  in  the  year  1723,  when  ten  or  fourteen  days'  almost  con- 
tmual  rains  fell,  about  the  latter  half  of  July,  after  four  months'  dry  weather- 
upon  which  the  most  flourishing  and  promising  hops  were  all  infected  with  mould 
or  fen,  in  their  leaves  and  fruit,  whilst  the  then  poor  and  unpromising  hops  escaped 
and  produced  plenty  ;  because  they,  being  small,  did  not  perspire  so  great  a  quan' 
tity  as  the  others  ;  nor  did  they  confine  the  perspired  vapor,  so  much  as  the  larffe 
thriving  vines  did,  m  their  shady  thickets.  This  rain  on  the  then  warm  earth  made 
the  grass  shoot  cut  as  fast  as  if  it  were  in  a  hot-bed  ;  and  the  apples  grew  so  preci- 
pitately  that  they  were  of  a  very  fleshy  constitution,  so  as  to  rot  more  remarkably 
than  had  ever  been  rpmembered."*  ^ 

"  The  planters  observe,  that  when  a  mould  or  fen  has  once  seized  any  part  of 
the  ground,  it  soon  runs  over  the  whole  ;  and  that  the  grass,  and  other  herbs  under 
the  hops,  are  infected  with  it." 

"  Probably  because  the  small  seeds  of  this  quick-growing  mould,  which  soon 
conie  to  maturity,  are  blown  over  the  whole  ground.  Which  spreading  of  the 
seed  may  be  the  reason  why  some  grounds  are  infected  with  fen  for  several  years 
successively.  -^ 

"  I  have  in  July  (the  season  for  fire-blasts,  as  the  planters  call  them)  seen  " 
says  Hales  "the  vines  in  the  middle  of  a  hop-ground  all  scorched  up,  almost 
trom  one  end  of  a  large  ground  to  the  other,  when  a  hot  gleam  of  sunshine  has 
come  immediately  after  a  shower  of  rain ;  at  which  time  the  vapors  are  often  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  especially  with  reflecting  telescopes,  to  ascend  so  plenti- 
lully,  as  to  make  a  clear  and  distinct  object  become  immediately  very  dim  and 
tremulous.  Nor  was  there  any  dry  gravelly  vein  in  the  ground,  along  the  course 
ot  this  scorch.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  owing  to  the  much  greater  quantity  of 
scorching  vapors  m  the  middle  than  outsides  of  the  ground,  and  that  being  a  denser 
meamm.  it  was  much  hotter  than  a  more  rare  medium." 

*;  This  is  an  effect  which  the  gardeners  about  London  have  too  often  found  to 
earlvTl'^  !"  they  have  incautiously  put  bell-glasses  over  their  cauliflowers 
early  ma  frosty  morning,  before  the  dew  was  evaporated  off  them;  which  dew 
bemg  raised  by  the  sun's  warmth,  and  confined  within  the  glass,  did  there  form  a 
aense,  transparent,  scalding  vapor,  which  burnt  and  killed  the  plants  " 

with  whlf  .^t  ^^'"'^'"^r'  ^'^  ^^^"«^^^^J  in'«  o">-  present  language,  we  perceive 
^n  the  life  o^pTamr         ^''"'"'"^  '  recognized  the  influence  of  evaporation 

8u^nK''nf'n^  ^^u^"^  the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant  depends  on  the 
wppi}  of  nourishmenrt  and  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  is  determined  by  a  certain 


•  Observations  of  Hales  on  the  Dlightiii  hops  and  other  planto. 
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temperature  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  absorbent  power  of  plants — the 
motion  of  their  sap,  depends  on  evaporation ;  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for 
their  nutrition,  which  is  absorbed,  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  moisture  given 
out  (evaporated)  in  a  given  time.  \Vhen  the  plant  has  taken  up  a  maximum  of 
moisture,  and  tha  evaporation  is  suppressed  by  a  low  temperature  or  by  continued 
wet  weather,  the  supply  of  food,  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  ceases;  the  juices 
stagnate,  and  are  altered  ;  they  now  pass  into  a  state  in  which  they  become  a 
fertile  soil  for  microscopic  plants.  When  rain  falls  after  hot  weather,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  great  heat  without  wind,  so  that  every  part  of  the  plant  is  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  the  cooling  due  to  further  evaporation 
ceases,  and  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  fire-blast  or  schorching  i^Sonnenbrand^ 
German,  literally,  sim-burn  or  sun-blight.) 

After  the  experience  and  observations  of  so  long  a  period  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  evaporation  on  the  condition  of  plants,  I  hardly  think  that  any  un- 
prejudiced observer  can  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
great  mischief  which  has  befallen  agriculture  during  the  last  few  years.*  If  Hales, 
that  unequalled  observer  and  inquirer,  had  known  the  potato  disease,  I  hardly 
"believe  that  he  would  have  ascribed  it  to  an  internal  cause  belonging  to  the  plant, 
any  more  than  he  thought  of  ascribing  the  blight  of  the  hop  plants,  formerly  men- 
tioned, to  a  special  hop  disease,  or  the  rotting  of  the  apples  to  an  apple  disease. 
Even  Parmentier,  to  whom  France  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  potato, 
knew  this  disease,  and  has  very  accurately  described  it.f  The  term  "  potato-rot  " 
has  been  known  to  the  oldest  peasants  and  agriculturists  since  their  youth  ;  it  has, 
doubtless,  only  acquired  of  late  years  the  frightful  significance,  which  seems  tD 
threaten  the  well  being  of  nations,  since  the  causes,  which  formerly  brought  it 
locally  into  existence,  have  spread  over  whole  districts  and  countries.  The  writings 
of  Hales  bring  to  our  century  from  a  preceding  one  the  consoling  certainty  (and 
this  is  especially  important,)  that  the  cause  of  this  decay  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  degeneration  of  the  plant,  but  depends  on  the  combinaticr:  of  certain  conditions 
accidentally  coincident ;  and  that  these,  when  they  are  well  ascertained  and  kept 
in  view,  enable  the  agriculturist,  if  not  to  annihilate,  at  least  to  diminish,  their  hurt- 
ful influence.J 

The  potato  plant  obviously  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  plants  as  the  hop  plant, 
namely,  to  that  class  which  is  most  seriously  injured  by  the  stagnation  of  their 
juices  in  consequence  of  suppressed  transpiration. §  According  to  Knight,  the 
tubers  are  not  formed  by  swelling  of  the  proper  roots,  but  by  the  development  of  a 
kind  of  underground  stalks  or  runners.  He  found  that  when  the  tubers  under 
ground  were  suppressed,  tubers  were  formed  on  the  stalks  above  ground ;  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  every  external  cause  which  exerts  a  hurtful  influence  on  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  must  act  in  like  manner  on  the  tubers. 
In  the  districts  which  were  most  severely  visited  by  the  so-called  potato  disease  in 
1846,  dnmp,  cold,  rainy  weather  followed  a  series  of  very  hot  days ;  and  in  1847, 
cold  and  rain  came  on,  after  continued  drought,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
exactly  at  the  period  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  the  potatoes. || 

In  most  places,  no  trace  of  disease  was  observed  in  the  eaiiy  potatoes  before  the 
middle  of  August ;  and  even  after  that  period  low-lying,  cold  and  wet  fields,  were 
chiefly  attacked  by  it.  In  many  plants,  in  the  same  field,  in  which  the  seed  pota- 
toes had  been  destroyed  by  putrefaction  and  decay,  the  tubers  appeared  quite  healthy, 
while  in  others  it  was  easy  to  see  that  these  tubers  alone,  which  lay  next  to  the 
old  potatoes,  were  infected  and  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  that  on  the  side  next 
to  the  old  tubers.^ 

In  1846  all  the  potato  plants  in  my  garden  died  completely  oflf  towards  the  end 
of  August,  before  a  single  tuber  had  been  formed ;  and  in  1847,  in  the  same  field, 

♦  The  potato  blight  has  probably  a  similar  origin. 

+  The  potato  blight  has  been  long  known. 

X  It  is  not  due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  plant,  but  to  a  combination  of  external  causes. 

$  The  potato  plant  is  one  of  those  which  suffers  most  from  suppressed  evaporation. 

H  Character  of  the  weather  in  ISKi  and  1847,  when  the  potato  blight  prevailed. 

V  In  most  places  the  early  potatoes  escaped  till  after  the  middle  of  August. 
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the  tubers  of  all  those  plants  which  stood  unrlpr  t~«=  .  a  ■' ==^- 

quite  rotten,  while  no  trace  of  disease  appeared  inTnn,'"'^H\P'''''"'^'^'*  ^P*''^'  ^^'^ 
and  more  fully  exposed  to  the  current  oFa^  The  Ssetf'theT"  '""'"^  t'^'"^^ 
which,  in  spring  and  autumn,  excites  influenza  thTf,  "[  *he  'l.sease  is  the  same 
Of  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  stateof  ^L'  *  '-t^^  ''."^''"^  '«  '^e  effect 
quence  of  the  disturbance  SfZnnrlw  atmosphere,  by  which,  in  conse- 

.  a  considerable  time,  given  to  tfemobn  of  ^r/H""'  \'^^'^  ''  ^"'^'^^"'y'  »'  fo' 
of  life,  and  which  thus  becomesTnsufficLnt  fl  1''  ^^'"^  ''  ""^  ''^'^^  «°"dition 
hurtful  to  the  individual.*  msufficent  for  the  purposes  of  health,  or  even 

of  Th'e^Tm^tphSTxTJn  isS^^  l"'^'^""^  '"}'''''  ''  "PP--  ^^  *«  action 
of  its  vital  functio„r^Th;  ir  atS^^^^  -PPOrt 

respect,  a  great  difference.     ThT  sbW  of  th!     ?  ^".    "'^'''  ""'"'''  '"  *'« 
degrees,  causes  the  leaves  to  fi.ll  ;^    ^^  ,  ^^•^''nal  temperature  by  a  few 

defth  of  many  annual  plants"  "'"*"" '  """^  ^  *="^''  "'S*"'  ^^  followed  by  the 

disLra;c",':M*elk%K;Zvtcrit^P"'''''  ''"'^^^°™  -'^™^I  -"-«  of 
normal  vita  functions  depend  on  Aesrn'w""'''  ''"?'  *''^'"^^  ''^  P'^<=«  '  *^'  i«« 
of  the  soil,  of  the  exteS  tem^eratuT  and^nhe  T""''' ^•''""  *'^"^'^'' 
atmosphere  ;  that  is,  on  four  externaT  cSmstances  it  ^HTf"'"  ''"'I  "^,  '^^ 
disturbance  of  functions  which  must  occurTn  Z!f  '  •  -'^  *°  comprehend  the 
change  in  the  mutual  relation,  TfL  'he  organism  m  consequence  of  any 

plant  is  a  sure  iSat  on  of  eauilibril?''^'''''"'''"^^  ^^^""^«-+  The  state  of  a 
of  its  life  ;  and  the  dexteritv  of  t£  r^^^^  m'sproport.on  in  the  external  conditions 
that  he  knows  Tnd  can  es^b^i'*' J  •  T^'"'''''  ^'^'''^'  '"'°«'«'«  ^^^cflv  in  this, 
species  of  vegetable.  Onfone  of  thisen^^^rf""'""  "^  ^^^^  conditions  for  each 
the  agriculturist,  and  that  Ls  thT  n!n^  .  .    ""'?^r.<'"«  conditions  is  in  the  power  of 

for  the  crop,  nduding  tk;  necessarv  T^nfi  r  •^"''^'^.  ""^  '^"^  ^"»  ap^opriate 
mechanical  working  of  the  toi"    bv  ,7.  ^°''"^."^'"'»   °/  !'«   composition;  by  the 

lastly,  by  the  empl^ylnt  of  — ^  wE^^^^^^  i""'"^  °'  ""'  «*"'^^'  ^"^^ 
which,  under  the  given  circumstoncP,  i,  Z.T  r  u^^  constituents  of  the  soil, 
tions,  is  absent,  the  exVrnd  ErLn^nfl"!.  '"^'^''  'H'^PP""^  "^ '^^  ^^'al  func- 
Had  this  constituent  SprSTe  £  TnnT/r"^K'"'''  ^^  "''^  deficiency, 
the  external  hurtful  influeres  "  cimin'ied  reSancr  o'"  ?'"''^  ^I^PP"^^  "^ 
as  to  the  life  or  death  of  a  olant  t    An  .^!,.  ^^'f  ^"^^f-     One  day  may  be  decisive 

by  the  various  conslents  of  the  soU  oTthf  d^l'^'n'^^'  °l'^'  '"^'"^"^^  ^^"'^^ 
agriculturist  to  protect  and  preserve  LnVnf  h  «  ,!?  condition,  must  enable  the 
destruction  ;  but  it  is  obvTousthat  a  uniT.rZl  ^''^^^^'.^'''  a  long  time  from  this 
When  th;  vessels  of  the  pkm  are  fi iTpTtl  fl''^  against  this  evil  does  not  exist, 
of  the  sap  is  suppressed  thpnn..l?  overflowing  with  water,  and  the  motion 

place.  EverronTknows^he  PffpT";  '"  "?f '  P''"^''  '^  ''''^'''■^'  ^"^  death  takes 
parts  or  organs,  whenThTcorresDondin.'  ^  '"  V  ''^- "  ^'■="^"=''  "^^^'^"'"^  of  certain 
motic  pressure'  of  tL'';:rrwtg"'t    vrd^Ss^  cXThicfi    ^"?-'«^- 

^^^i^^^^r^;.^:^^  «e  Sr/frrs'^aLS 

on  co„..t  ^with  the  Tir  2  a  It  '  /^  ^^e  re'c^i""  Thff""'-^^'  Tf^^' 
been  observed  on  the  potato  olants  nnH  t^o^l    r     -^  %   .        ^""^^  ^^^ch  havft 

«igns  of  a  disease,  butffclt  ue^  JfTSStfe  itnt  ?"'  "^  ""'  *« 
«nd^S:^^r:UThrrise'  S  tt  -^'"-'^  -^'^  'y  «"'-  --  -l^on 

tl.e  cauirif  tEe  plienoLnT"'  "'"°"'  °"'"  ""''''"'  ^PP^^^'"^'^  --  ste^Larer  to 

'i&¥,^^°''^''^^rf  '"*  »«"■"  -  ">»'  "^  *"«-"-.  and  depends  on  the  temperature 
1  B^^B^^SP'^  ^rfZ.^-  --  =  o»'.  on.  or  wMch.  „a.e„. 
♦  T..  Plant  ai.ZZ^^LT^T^St^lcl^^^ZT'^'''''''''^''''''-^' 
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The  most  recent  experiments  on  this  subject  by  E.  Brucke,  leave  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge. 

According  to  Dutrochet,  it  is  the  extremities  of  the  radical  fibres,  called  by  Db 
Candolle,  spongioles,  which  effect  the  rise  of  the  spring  sap ;  and  he  believes 
(L'agent  immediat  du  mouvement  vital,  Paris,1826,)  that  the  force  with  which  the 
sap  is  driven  upwards,  acts  from  the  root.  Dutrochet  cut  oj9f  a  peice  of  a  vine 
stem,  two  metres  long;  and  he  saw  that  the  sap  flowed  steadily  from  the  shortened 
stem  in  connection  with  the  root.  When  he  had  again  cut  it  off  close  to  the  ground, 
he  observed  the  portion  in  the  ground  continued  to  pour  forth  sap  from  the  whole 
cut  surface.  He  pursued  the  experiment,  going  deeper  every  time,  and  he  always 
found  that  the  sap  flowed  from  the  part  left  in  the  ground,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
the  extreme  points  of  the  fibres,  in  which  he  then  located  the  origin  of  the  moving 

force. 

The  peculiar  activity  of  the  spongioles  must,  according  to  Dutrochet,  be 
ascribed  to  all  the  causes,  taken  together,  which  determine  the  phenomena  of 
endosmosis. 

Now  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  endos- 
mosis, we  may  oppose  to  this  view  some  well  founded  doubts.  All  observers  agree, 
that  the  increase  in  volume  of  a  liquid,  separated  from  another  liquid  by  a  porous 
diaphragm,  is  determined  by  a  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  liquids.  If 
their  composition  and  properties  be  the  same,  there  is  no  cause  sufficent  to  produce 
mixture  and  change  of  volume,  since  in  this  case,  the  attraction  of  both  for  the 
diaphragm,  and  for  each  other,  is  perfectly  equal. 

In  the  course  of  his  admirable  researches,  Brucke  determined  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  spring  sap  which  had  flowed  from  the  vine.*  He  found  it,  in  one  plant 
=  1-0008,  and  in  another,=  l-0009.(^) 

These  numbers  prove  irresistably,  that  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sap  of  the 
vine  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  ordinary  spring  water,  or  of  the  water 
which  has  filtered  through  garden  mould.  In  most  cases,  spring  water  contains 
even  more  dissolved  matter. 

The  spring  sap  of  the  vine,  which  had  the  sp.  g.  I'OOOS,  raised  a  column  of 
mercury  to  the  height  of  174  lines  (14-5  inches,)  and  therefore  exerted  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  195  inches  high.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
account  for  this  pressure  by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  dissolved  matter  in  the 
water  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  the  sap  flowing  from  the  cut  surface.  In  the 
experiment  No.  IX.,  of  Brucke,  made  with  a  vine,  the  sap  of  which  had  the  sp.  g. 
1-0009  the  mercury  was  raised  at  7  a.  m.,  to  the  height  of  209  lines,  (nearly  17-5 
inches. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  what  is  called  endosmosis  has  some  share  in  the  rise  of 
the  sap  of  the  maple  and  birch  trees,  which  is  proportionally  rich  in  sugar,  and 
differs  materially  in  composition  from  spring  water,  as  well  as  on  the  flow  or  exu- 
dation of  gummy  or  saccharine  juices;  but  the  pressure  exerted  in  these  cases, 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  exerted  by  the  sap  of  the  vine,  where  the  causes 
included  under  the  word  endosmosis  cannot  act. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  cause  of  the  pressure  of  the  spring  sap  must  be  transient, 
called  into  action  by  external  causes,  and  limited  to  a  short  period.t  The  experi- 
ment of  Dutrochet,  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  sap 
resides  in  the  extreme  points  of  the  roots,  may  be  thus  interpreted  : — "  The  cause 
of  the  efflux  and  pressure  of  the  sap  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  uninjured  plant,  down 
to  the  extreme  spongioles  of  the  root." 

The  present  season  does  not  admit  of  experiments  on  this  point ;  but  as  spring 
approaches,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  develope  more  clearly  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  cause  of  the  efflux  of  the  sap  of  the  vine  is  a  transient  one.  Per- 
haps some  one  may  thus  be  induced  to  decide  experimentally  all  the  questions  of 
this  remarkable  phenomenon. 

(')  Poggendorf  8  Annalen  der  Physik,  Ixiii.  177. 

*  Observations  of  Brucke  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sap  of  vines. 

t  The  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  transient;  and  depends  on  externftl.blfluencei 
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Hales,  in  his  experiment  XXXIV.,  cut  off  a  vine  stem  7  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  attached  to  the  trunk  tubes  of  7  feet  long,  joined  together  Bell^ 
the  cut  there  were  no  branches.     This  was  done  on  the  30th  of  Ma  ch   at  5pm 

tubt^:^^h^hy^of1wo"fe::  --'  °"  *"  '^^ '-  ^'^-^^  --  intot;ilhr<i 
«,  Itsz:::  z::''' ''  *'^  ^'^"'  ^"  *^'  ^"-'^  --•  ^^^  -«-  ^^d  fauen 

The  next  day,  ^  past  6  a.  m.,  the  sap  stood  3  inches  higher  than  nt  ft  ih^ 
7fTilfl;  wo^rnS  ""^  *'^  f?P  '""i""^^  *°  rise,^i^ltrched  a  h'e ifh 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  cause  of  the  efflux  and  nressnrP 
of  the  sap,  ,t  ,s  imposs  ble  to  suppose  that  the  mechanical  or  any  other  s'^  uCu  e 

I'Sfu^  '\'  ""^'"u  ^"""r'  '''•'  ^P^^gi^Je^.  or  the  inner  parts^of  the  vLe  stem 
generally,  can  have  changed  so  much  between  the  evening  of  the  3o'h  and  2 
morning  of  the  3Ist  as  to  give  rise  to  two  completely  opposite  influences 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  the  water  poured  into  the  tube  was  absorbed  •  on 
the  3 1  St  It  was  expelled  with  a  continually  increasing  force  ^osoroea  ,  on 

In  his  experiment  XXXVII.,  Hales  fixed,  on  three  branches  of  a  horizontallv 
trained  espaher  v.ne,  s.phon  tubes  filled  to  a  certain  point  with  mercury!  ^ 

the  toot      Th/T  .'l'^''^'^  'l"-"/^?  f^°"»  *«  <'»'""'°n  «tem,  that^  tern  from 
.thes°  fro J'^the  th  rd  ""Thrfi    1  ^'f  t""?  l^'  ^^'=""*^'  '^'  ««'=''"''  ^2  feet 
middle  one  wis  older  '""*='''  ""'''  '^^'^  ^^^^^  ''''''  ' 

From  the  4th  to  the  20th  of  April,  the  mercury  stood,  in  consequence  of 

sto„"H4"'h   Y''""''^  I '' ^^^  absorbedfand  so  cS  ;%,  th'a   the  mTrc. 
thpilh  "'f  ?  'T'u  '"  "^^  "P""  "•"''  «'^^»  •»  'he  other.     After  a  rainy  nTht  on 
Tn  ,h  °fl  Yn'  "•"  f  e  '^=''"  '"'^  '"  *«  °P«n  '"be  4  inches.  ^     ^        ° 

.fi \u      '!';«'  ('o^esO   branch,  the  sap  went  back  on  the  29th  of  April   9  davs 

^in^  z^Xii^tri^^t^  ^^-  ^»  -- -  -fin 

prfcesth^^^^^^^^ 

belongs  to  a  force  inherent  in  the  stem  and  branches.     For  the  middle  Ech 

followed  more   rapidly  the  changes  of  temperature,  of  dryness  and^  of  moisture 

£r    Ve":the'r"b;r'o?"K  "if  "^  "r  '^^^  ''''''' ^'^^^  "^  thfrt^  Ta^ 

fnT^iVtCVrirhe'sT  '''''''  ^"'"^"^^'  ^''"^  '  ^tillttSdtt 

hei2*'of'"tlJ"^pT''''  ^"l^  ^T  ^  '"!''"'  ^'S^''  ^'^^  'f'^'  ^^^'  the  stem.     The 
neignt  ot  the  mercury  in  the  three  tubes  was,  resoectivelv    14*     12'    L^   iq 

Of  the  mercury,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  other  tube."  ^ 

the  «.„"  ^''f  ?■"""'  XXXVIII.,  Hales  observes,--  Moisture  and  warmth  made 
verv  kinHl"     T^;™"';     l^  '^^  '?^«'""'"^  "^  '"'^'"^  "f  'he  bleeding  Teasoi,  being 

^^^X  a^bti't;  cXa"st::,;^rd^^'^— '  ^'^^  ^^^-  ^---^  ^- ' 

a  mixtu"re''nf'"°"'*I!?  "^''"^  ^f  '"f  ''  '"  ^  "''"&  ^t^'^'  ^ere  was  a  cold  wind  with 

LmedStelvvisibTv  rh  "f  "^""u  '    *'*'?  '^'  ^""  ^''^  •^•""d^J   'he  s^pV^Z 
rameaiately  vis  bly  subside,  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  a  minute  for  several  inche, 

^  sun  continued  so  long  clouded ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sunbeams  broke  o„; 


•  Effect  of  cold  and  of  shade  on  tte  rise  of  the  sap. 
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again,  the  sap  would  immediately  return  to  its  then  rising  state,  just  as  any  liquor 
in  a  thermometer  rises  and  falls  with  the  alternacies  of  heat  and  cold  ;  whence  it 
IS  probable,  that  the  plentiful  rise  of  the  sap  in  the  vine  in  the  bleeding  season,  is 
eftected  m  the  same  manner." 

If  we  consider,  that  the  sap  in  spring,  even  with  a  clouded  sky,  does  not  cease 
to  rise  and  flow,  for  this  even  goes  on  during  the  night,  we  cannot  explain  the  fall 
ot  the  sap  from  the  moment  that  the  sun  was  covered  by  a  cloud  by  a  mere  change 
of  temperature  in  the  juice,  because  the  time  was  too  short  for  the  cooling  and 
contraction  by  cooling  (one  inch  in  a  minute.)*  Heat  determined  the  more  rapid 
rise,  and  cold  the  fall,  but  they  acted  on  a  cause  which  lav  higher  than  the  root, 
and  which  was  more  sensitive  to  heat  than  the  liquid  itself." 

Hales  says,  in  his  experiment  XXX  VHI.—"  In  very  hot  weather  many  air 
bubbles  would  rise,  so  as  to  make  a  froth  an  inch  deep,  on  the  top  of  the  sap  in 
the  tube.t 

"  I  fixed  a  small  air  pump  to  the  top  of  a  long  tube,  which  had  twelve  feet  height 
ot  sap  in  It ;  when  I  pumped,  great  plenty  of  bubbles  arose,  though  the  sap  did 
not  rise,  but  fell  a  little,  after  I  had  done  pumping." 

In  his  experiments  on  the  amount  of  air  absorbed  by  plants,  chapter  V.,  he 
observes,  "  m  the  experiments  on  vines,  the  very  great  quantity  of  air  which  was 
continually  ascending  from  the  vines,  through  the  sap  in  the  tubes ;  which  mani- 
iestly  shows  what  plenty  of  it  is  taken  in  by  vegetables,  and  is  perspired  off"  with 
the  sap  through  the  leaves." 

When  we  take  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  opinion  appears  not  untenable, 
that  the  incomprehensible  force,  which  causes  the  sap  of  the  vine  to  flow  in  spring 
may  be  simply  referred  to  a  disengagement  of  gas  which  takes  place  in  the 
capillary  vessels  (filled  with  liquid,  and  keeping  themselves  constanfly  full,)  in 
consequence  of  a  kind  of  germination ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  or  of  water,  is  only  a  measure  of  the  elasticity  of  the  dis- 
engaged  gas.J  "^ 

Let  us  suppose  a  strong  glass  bottle,  in  the  mouth  of  which  a  long  tube,  open 
at  both  ends,  and  reaching  to  the  bottom,  is  cemented,  to  be  filled  with  a  liquid  in 
which,  from  any  cause,  a  gas  is  disengaged  (solution  of  sugar  mixed  with  yeast, 
for  example,)  It  IS  evident  that  the  liquid  must  rise  in  the  tube  from  the  separation 
of  the  gas.  When  it  has  risen  to  32  feet,  the  gas  will  occupy  only  the  half,  and 
at  64  feet,  one  third  of  its  volume  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure.  In  this 
case,  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  no  measure  of  a  special  power  residing 
in  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  it  only  shows  the  tension  of  the  gas. 

If  the  walls  of  the  vessel  were  permeable  to  the  gas  under  a  certain  pressure,  no 
further  rise,  beyond  that  point,  could  occur. 

If,  in  the  apparatus.  Fig.  4,  we  push  the  tube  a  through  the  cork  down  to  the 
little  lead  drop ;  if  we  then  fill  the  tube  c  with  water  to  which  some  yeast  has 
been  added  and  a  with  solution  of  sugar,  and  expose  the  whole  to  a  temperature 
of  from  68°  to  75°,  the  hquid  rises  in  b,  from  the  gas  disengaged  in  c,  very 
rapidly,  so  as  to  overflow.  If  c  be  filled  with  solution  of  sugar,  and  a  with  yeasi, 
the  same  rise  occurs,  and  lasts  till  the  disengaged  gas  puts  an  end  to  the  contact 
between  the  membrane  and  the  liquid  o       &      r 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  that  the  idea  above  expressed  as    to  the 

n^tll^^  .  ""  ^""^  P/'^l'"'^  ^^  ^^^  'P'^"^  '^P'  ^«  "«^^i"g  n^^^e  than  an  indication 
ot  the  direction  m  which  experiments  must  be  made.  When  we  know  with 
accuracy  the  volume  of  the  liquid  which  flows  out  of  a  vine  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
and  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  developed  at  the  same  time,  we  shall,  I  trusl, 
find  ourselves  a  step  nearer  to  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  According 
loiH  "^f  .™'"^^  of  Geiger  and  Proust,  the  sap  of  the  vine  is  rich  in  carbonic 
ca  Lic^acfd  gas^'''  '  '^"  ^''  ^^^'^  ''  disengaged,  may  be   no  other  than 


•  How  is  this  effect  to  be  accounted  for  ' 

I  9,1^  's  given  off  with  the  sap. 

t  The  rise  of  the  sap  may,  therefore,  be  caused  by  th    eTolutlon  of  ga«. 
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ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PREVENTION   OP  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

of  th7To«rL?T'!l."^i'^?''7"?  '"}  P""*'  ^  ■•^•'^•^^'J  from  Baron  Liebiff  a  copy 
marllrft  f  1°     *^>"cultural   Association  of  the  Grand  Duchy  o/  Se 

nf  fha  ri;o««  1      P'^^P^s^^  Ot  Dr.  Klotzsch,  and  his  views  as  to  the  natnn^ 

tu^^^tz^::  Si?  r:t;^£  rf  t  ''-  r'T.  -p--' «"  "h-: 

suffffested  bv  T)r   K}lT^l  ^  ^  r,^?-   »7,  seq.)     As  a  knowledge  of  the  method 

William  Gregory. 


METHOD  PROPOSED  BY  DR.  KLOTZSCH.  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 

POTATO  PLANT  AGAINST  DISEASES 

,tPm''!l,^'"^*°'  '^^'f ''  ''  an  annual  plant,  represents,  in  the  tubers  developed  from  the 
ster^,  the  perennial  part  of  a  plant.     For  while  the  duration  of  its  develonmrnt  is 

purplt  ff  Eurt'a?"  '''""1  'V^""''  P^''"'^  ^^'^'^  "^  ''"""'^'^^  ^^  -<'onomic^l 
vielH  «Tp1  T^'  I  *"  ""'y  ^^  compared  to  those  orehideous  plants  which 
yte  d  salep,  and  which  are  not  yet  cultivated  among  us.  ^ 

in  thfs  'hat  b^'theV^lf '  nr'"'t'"''  °^?'''  ^^''^P  ?'=»"'«'  "«  nutritious,  and  agree 
in  tnis,  that  m  the  cells  of  the  tubers,  grains  of  starch,  with  more  or  less  azotizP.l 

reltf' "■'•?"'''"''.',  ^^"^.  '^'  «»  ^'•"^  P°«««««  'he  rerrLable  pToperty  o? 
swelling  up  into  a  jelly,  and  thus  becoming  easily  digestible,  when  ZZVil 

de;C:e';';j;;;rn  mtf /ermr '"'  ""'^  °"'  ""''• "'  ^^-'  ^^^  P°-°  ^^"^ 

and  fn.it ''°'?'t '''"?/'  '""^  ^."  ^"""^'''  ^^"'^  "^  chief  efforts  in  developing  flowers 
2tJ  •^'■'f  ^"  ''"""'''^'  '°°'  •'  has  the  power  of  shortening  this  oeriod  of 

whet.rex;e:t':n"d'''  power  of  the  roots  isSimited  ;  as  a^oVle  gflei^h 
wnen  tne  extent  and  power  of  the  roots  are  increased.  ^ 

sickly  TsneThir'T  "'^'  P'"""  ""'."*  feebly  developed  roots  often  have  a  weak, 

in^XweU  fuShXit'hr'^^r'^  •"  "'^''  '''''-'  ---'"-  ^-"^« 
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**  In  perennial  plants  we  observe  a  second  effort,  which  is  directed  towards 
preparing  and  storing  up  nutritious  matter,  for  the  consumption  of  the  plant.  The 
preparation  of  this  nutriment  is  effected  by  the  physiological  action  of  the  leaves, 
under  the  influence  of  the  roots.  The  stronger  and  larger  the  former  are,  the 
more  is  this  preparation  of  food  delayed. 

"  The  nutritious  matters  are  stored  in  the  colored  stratum  of  the  bark  in  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  in  the  tubers  in  the  potato  and  salep  plants.  Not  only,  however, 
the  nutrient  matters,  but  also  the  cells,  owe  their  origin  to  the  physiological  action 
of  the  leaves. 

"  On  considering  these  things,  it  follows,  that  the  potato  plant  requires  more 
care  than  is  usually  devoted  to  it.  Hitherto  the  whole  cultivation  consisted  in 
clearing  off  weeds,  and  hoeing  up  the  earth  round  the  stems.  Both  of  these 
measures  are,  indeed,  necessary,  but  they  are  not  alone  sufficient ;  for  the  plant  is 
cultivated,  not  on  account  of  its  fruit,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers,  and  our  treat- 
ment should  be  modified  accordingly. 

"  The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
namely,  the  increase  of  tubers,  are — 

1.  To  increase  the  power  in  the  roots,  and 

2.  I'o  check  the  transformation  which  occurs  m  the  leaf. 

"  We  obtain  both  ends  simultaneously,  if,  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  week  after 
setting  the  tubers,  and  in  the  4th  and  5th  week  after  planting  out  germs  furnished 
with  roots,  or  at  a  time  when  the  plants  reach  the  height  of  6  to  9  inches  above 
the  soil,  we  pinch  off  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches  or  twigs  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  inch  downwards,*  and  repeat  this  on  every  branch  or  twig,  in  the  10th 
and  11th  week,  no  matter  at  what  time  of  day. 

"  The  consequences  of  this  check  to  the  development  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
is  a  stimulous  to  the  nutrient  matters  in  the  plant  in  the  direction  of  the  increase, 
both  of  roots  and  of  the  multiplication  of  the  branches  of  the  stem  above  ground, 
which  not  only  favors  the  power  of  the  root,  but  also  strengthens  the  leaves  and 
stalks^ to  such  a  degree,  that  the  matters  prepared  by  the  physiological  action  of 
these  parts  are  increased  and  applied  to  the  formation  o.'  tubers,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  soil  is  prevented  by  the  thick  foliage, 
and  thus  the  drying  up  of  the  soil  and  its  injurious  consequences  are  avoided. 

The  checking  of  the  transformation  in  the  leaf  is  equivalent  to  the  interruption 
of  the  natural  change  of  the  leaves  into  calyces,  corollae,  stamens,  and  pistfls,  which 
is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  nutrient  matters  collected  in  the  plant ;  and  these, 
when  this  modification  of  the  leaves  is  arrested,  are  turned  to  account  in  the  forma- 
tion of  tubers. 

**  Led  by  these  views,  I  made,  in  1846,  experiments  on  single  potato  plants, 
carefully  marked  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  were  so  readily 
distinguished  in  their  subsequent  growth  from  the  plants  beside  them,  by  more 
numerous  branches,  larger  and  darker  foliage,  that  in  truth  no  marking  was  neces- 
sary. 

"The  produce  from  these  plants  of  tubers  was  abundant,  and  the  tubers  were 
perfectly  healthy ;  while  the  plants  next  them  which  had  not  been  so  treated,  gave 
uniformly  less  produce,  at  the  same  time  the  tubers  were  rough  on  the  surface, 
and  in  many  instances  attacked  with  the  prevailing  disease.  This  experiment  was 
incomplete,  and  did  not  give  a  positive  result,  but  it  was  yet  encouraging  for  me. 

"In  the  middle  of  April,  1847,  an  experiment  was  made  on  a  low-lying  field 
with  the  round  white  potatoes,  generally  cultivated  here,  a  variety  which  had  not 
suffered  much  from  the  disease  which  first  appeared  here  1845.  The  potatoes 
were  planted  in  the  usual  way  by  an  experienced  farm  servant. 

"After  weeding  them  in  the  end  of  May,  I  renewed  my  experiment  by  pinching 
off  the  points  of  the  branches  of  every  second  row,  and  repeated  this  in  the  end  of 
June.     The  result  surpassed  all  expectations.     The  stocks  of  the  plants  not  treated 
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*  Any  one  would  be  bitterly  disappointed,  who  on  the  principle,  that  "there  cannot  be  too 
mucn  ot  a  good  t  bing,  should  take  off  more  than  is  here  recommended,  in  order  to  use  it  as 
lodder.  ' 


on  my  plan,  were  long,  straggling,  and  sparingly  furnished  with  leaves,  the  leaves 
themselves,  small  and  pale  green. 

"  In  the  next  field,  potatoes  of  the  same  variety  were  planted  on  the  same  day 
and  left  to  nature.  They  appeared  in  the  first  six  weeks  healthy,  even  strong,  but 
gradually  acquired  a  poor  aspect  as  the  time  of  flowering  and  fruit  approached,  and 
finally,  exhibited  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  the  rows  not  treated  by  pinchinff 
off  the  extremities  in  the  field  in  which  my  experiments  were  made. 

"  The  harvest  began  in  the  surrounding  fields  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  was 
very  middhng.  The  tubers  were  throughout  smaller  than  usual,  very  scabby,  and 
withm  these  fields,  to  a  small  extent,  attacked  by  the  wet  rot. 

"  In  the  end  of  August,  the  difference  between  the  rows  treated  by  me  and  those 
not  treated,  became  so  striking  that  it  astonished  all  the  work  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  who  were  never  tired  of  inquiring  the  cause.  The  stocks  of  the  rows 
left  to  themselves  were  all  now  partly  dried,  partly  dead.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rows  treated  as  above  were  luxuriant  and  in  full  vigour,  the  plants  bushy,  the  foliage 
thick,  the  leaves  large  and  green,  so  that  most  people  suppposed  they  had  been  later 
planted. 

"But  the  difference  in  the  tubers  was  also  very  decided.  The  tubers  of  the 
plants  in  the  rows  treated  on  my  plan  were  not,  indeed  larger,  but  vastly  more 
numerous,  and  they  were  neither  scabby  nor  affected  with  any  disease  whatever. 
A  few  had  pushed  (which  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  late  rain,)  and  were  apparently 
mcompletely  developed,  while  scab  and  wet  rot  attacked  more  and  more  the  tubers 
of  the  other  plants,  which  also  fell  off  on  the  slightest  handling. 

"  Although  I  am  far  from  believing  that  I  am  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
potato  disease  which  has  visited  us  of  late  years,  yet  I  feel  certain  that  I  have  dis- 
covered a  means  of  strengthening  the  potato  plant  to  such  a  degreea  s  to  enable  it 
to  resist  the  influences  which  determine  such  diseases. 

"  Should  any  one  be  deterred  from  continuing  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  on 
account  of  the  manipulation  here  recommended,  which  may  be  performed  by 
women  and  even  by  children,  I  would  remind  him  that  the  same  field  planted  with 
potatoes  is  capable  of  supplying  food  to  twice  as  many  persons  as  when  employed 
to  growing  wheat."— /Vom  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  in  Prussia,  edited  by  the 
College  of  Rural  .Economy,  ^ 

Dr.  Klotzsch  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  a  memorial  offering  to  give  to 
the  world  his  method  of  preventing  disease  in  potatoes,  provided  he  were  assured 
of  a  remuneration  of  2,000  dollars,  (about  ^300,)  if,  after  three  years  experience  it 
should  be  found  efidcacious. 

The  King  handed  the  memorial  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  requested 
Jie  College  of  Rural  Economy  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Dr.  Klotzsch. 

The  president  of  the  college  undertook  the  arrangement,  and,  after  Dr.  Klotzsch 
had  explained  to  him  privately  his  method,  reported  most  favorably  of  it  to  the 
College,  which  unanimously  recommended  that  the  very  moderate  remuneration 
asked  for  by  Dr.  Klotzsch  should  be  secured  to  him  on  the  following  conditions, 
which  were  accepted  by  him. 

1.  That  the  College  of  Rural  Economy  should  be  the  judges  of  the  eflicacy 
of  the  proposed  method. 

2.  That  their  decision  should  be  given,  at  latest,  within  three  years,  provided 
the  potato  disease  against  which  the  plants  are  to  be  protected,  should 
appear  during  that  period. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  approved  of  the  recommendation,  and  authorized 
the  College  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  Dr.  Klotzsch. 

The  agreement  has  been  concluded,  and  now  the  method  is  published  that  it 
may  be  tried  and  tested  as  widely  as  possible  by  comparative  experiments,  smiUar 
to  those  made  by  Dr.  Klotzsch  himself.  The  cost  of  it  is  stated  not  to  exceed  1*. 
oa.  per  acre  in  Germany. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  method  should  be  tried  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
as  the  season  for  trying  it  now  approaches,  I  have  here  given  Dr.  Klotzch's 
account  entire.  William  Gregory. 

THE  END. 
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DEVELOPMEITT  OF  THE  NATXTRAL  SCIENCES. 

had  no  obvious  connection  with  each  other.  experiments,  which 

SPECIAI  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

All  advances  in  science  were  dependant  upon  the  discovery  of  new  facts  bv 

ot  r    '7p';,"%'"7^P'-^"<?»%  observed  experiments  were  made^o  bear  upon  e'acS 

ptiier.      The  first  step  gamed  was  the  deduction  of  special  laws,  which  embraced 

n  themselves  the  connection  of  a  certain  number  of  natural  plTeLmena  •  U  e  next 

xpre*s!onTZhe"'d°'^T'""^'^"^''''^   "''=''   "^^  '^e    saL  th'^of   cert  h 
exj  r  men  s  ^^P«"''^»<'«  ^r  connection  of  a  larger,  or  smaller  series  of 


GENERAL  lAWS  OF  NATURE. 

theolv"nf''h!T''r  °[  P'^r*'"'  ?  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  acoustics    the 

quice  of  tie  ;     "•'     J"    ''n  '^''"'"^  '"  "'"  ^^""^  "^  "bstracf  sci;nccs,       c' nsc! 
soumi    t?l   1      Pf  muting  all   known   cases  of  the   phenomena  of   motion    air 

a   V  rl'Slf  :;'°K,^^  traced  through  a  series  of  syllogisms  to  certain  muhs  'or  to 
alro!Z  I  u        ,    °^,  undoubted  Hicls,  which   not  only  unite   together  those 

la  ted    eie"  r'        -      °         "  ^"'  '""''"'"^  '"  '"'  '^i«<='>^"eJ '  "o  thTa  new  iso! 

or  exp^rents.'""       '""'  "  ""'  ""^"""^  '"  ''''  ^'^Pl^"="'''"  "^  "«^  phenomenj 

If  we  can  regard  it  as  undoubted  that  not  only  the  phenomena  of  inanimate 
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nature,  but  also,  those  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  peculiar  to  themselves, 
stand  in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  depend  upon  certain  causes ;  and  if 
further,  it  be  true  that  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  or  conditions  that 
we  can  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  existence  of  organic  processes,  then  must  tht 
investigation  of  the  reciprocal  dependence  and  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  of 
)ife,  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  department  of  physiology. 

The  explanation  of  many  natural  phenomena,  requires,  in  most  cases,  nothing 
more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  relation  of  dependence  in  which  they  stand, 
one  to  the  other. 

The  knowledge  of  these  relations  is  attainable  in  every  branch  of  natural 
investigation  by  the  extension  of  experience,  and  by  correctness  of  observation  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  at  some  future  time,  as  chemistry  loses  the 
character  of  an  experimental  art,  so  will  physiology  be  capable  of  ranking  as  a 
deductive  science. 


COURSE  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

If  it  follow,  according  to  the  course  of  natural  investigation,  that  general  laws 
must  be  preceded  by  those  that  are  merely  special,  and  it  be  granted  that  a  just 
conception  of  life  cannot  be  acquired  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
organim  in  all  its  parts,  both  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  individual  organs 
in  themselves,  and  their  mutual  dependence,  including  the  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  form  to  organic  matter ;  then  it  will  not  be  denied  that  we  are  still 
most  widely  removed  from  the  possession  of  a  general  formula,  embracing  the 
comprehension  of  life,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  connections  existing 
in  natural  phenomena.  So  remote  is  this  object,  that  there  are  many  who  still 
regard  the  probability,  or  even  possibility  of  the  attainment  of  such  general  laws 
in  physiology,  as  purely  chimerical ;  while  most  persons  are  unable  to  distinguish 
psychical  from  corporeal  phenomena,  or  the  idea  of  vital  power  from  the  form  of 
living  organs. 


PRECONCEIVED  VIEWS,  AN  IMPEDIMENT  TO  INVESTIGATION. 

A  man  even  of  the  most  cultivated  mind  cannot  wholly  emancipate  himself 
from  the  dominion  of  those  laws,  on  which  his  powers  of  comprehension  are 
dependant.  If  the  daily  experience  of  a  prolonged  period  constantly  show  him 
two  phenomena  or  facts,  apparently  closely  connected  together,  if  he  learn  that, 
for  centuries,  they  have  been  considered  inseparable,  and  if  he  have  never,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  been  led  to  consider  each  individually,  he  becomes  gradually 
incapable,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  exertion  to  the  contrary,  of  considering  them 
apart,  until  at  length  his  mind  refuses  to  admit  the  very  assumption  of  any  difference 
existing  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  observed. 

Innumerable  instances  testify  that  even  the  most  accurate  observers  of  their  age 
have  regarded  certain  facts  or  representations  as  impossible,  simply  because  their 
power  of  comprehension  was  unable  to  receive  them ;  while  their  successors  have 
not  only  comprehended  them,  but  what  is  far  more,  have  universally  received  them 
as  incontestible  truths. 

Men  of  the  clearest  discernment,  who  were  raised  far  above  ordinary  ideas, 
were  yet  unable  to  understand  that  th«  force  of  gravity  acts  with  an  upward 
instead  of  a  downward  tendency,  or  that  the  sun  from  its  vast  distance  could  exer- 
cise any  influence  upon  the  earth,  or  the  earth  upon  the  moon.  Even  the  great 
Leibnitz  rejected  the  Newtonian  theory,  because  he  could  not  regard  it  as  possible 
that  the  planets  could  maintain  a  motion  in  a  curved  line  around  one  common 
centre,  without  the  agency  of  some  continuously  acting  mechanism ;  since  accor- 


tangent  to  S  orbi't^'  '^''"''  ""^  ^  propelling  power,  the  body  must  fly  oflf  at  a 

Starting  from  the  general  proposition  that  a  body  can  exercise  no  influence  upon 
a  point  with  which  it  is  not  in  contact,  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  was 
rejected ;  and  the  fact  now  become  familiar  to  the  mere  schoolboy,  that  the  power 
ot  gravitation  is  active  at  boundless  distances  without  any  influencinff  material 
agent,  appeared  even  to  men  of  the  noblest  intellect  to  contain  so  great  a  contra- 
diction that  rather  than  receive  it,  they  maintained  the  probability  of  the  strange, 
and  unfounded  creations  of  their  own  fancy. 

There  are  many  theories  in  mechanics  and  physics,  which,  although  we  know 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  great  discoveries  of  their  age,  and  the  results  of  the 
most  patient  and  laborious  investigations,  appear  to  us  now  so  true  and  obvious, 
that  If  we  did  not  possess  the  history  of  their  gradual  development,  it  would  seem 
mcredible  that  a  doubt  of  their  truth  could  ever  have  been  entertained  by  any 
individual  in  any  age.  ^       ^ 

The  simple  position  that  a  body  once  put  in  motion,  could  traverse  space,  for- 
ever  pursuing  with  unvarying  velocity  the  same  direction,  appeared  so  opposite  to 
common  and  evident  experience  that  the  recognition  and  establishment  of  its  truth 
met  tor  a  long  period  with  the  greatest  opposition. 

That  two  chemico-active  bodies  can  form  a  combination  of  definite  unchange- 
able properties,  through  their  union  in  indefinite  or  unlimited  proportions,  appears, 
even  to  our  sound  powers  of  comprehension  to  be  untenable. 

The  comprehensive  has,  as  we  have  shown,  nothing  to  do  with  the  apparent, 
bu  is  dependant  upon  the  condition  of  our  mental  development.  If  the  unitinff 
hnk  that  associates  a  fiict  with  the  usual  course  of  our  ideas  be  wanting,  the  fact 
itselt  will  appear  devoid  of  truth  and  comprehensibility.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  impediments  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
psychology,  and  of  a  simple  consideration  of  chemical  discoveries  on  the  part  of 
many  physiologists;  and  if  to  this  be  associated,  as  in  pathology,  the  assumption 
of  facts  on  experience,  the  correctness  of  which  has  no  other  foundation  than  the 
opinion  of  many  centuries,  and  if,  in  these  branches  of  science,  the  mode  of  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  and  deductions  be  not  changed,  there  is  no  hope  as  yet,  that 
chemisti-y,  with  all  her  advances,  will  ever  be  able  to  render  any  essential  aid  to 
physiology  and  pathology  ;  while  it  is  alike  impossible  for  either  of  these  sciences 
to  attain  to  any  scientific  basis,  without  the  co-operation  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
While  no  one  doubts  the  necessity  of  this  co-operation,  there  is  little  unity  of 
senUment  regarding  its  practical  application. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AS  A  DEDUCTIVE  SCIENCE. 

The  opinion  that  every  empirical  science,  including  physiology,  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  acquire  the  character  of  a  deductive  science,  seem's  to  require  no 
confirmation;  and  it  must  be  immaterial  whether  this  position  be  attained  by  bor- 
rowing from  other  sciences:  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  which  owes 
Its  scientific  basis  to  its  partial  incorporation  with  the  theory  of  motion. 

INVESTIGATION  PXTRSTTED  ACCORDING  TO  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LAWS. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  no  occurrence  in  the  world,  so  also  no  phenomenon 
01  nature,  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  can  appear  without  standing 
in  relation  to,  or  as  the  immediate  result  of  another,  that  has  preceded  it ;  (as  the 
present  condition  of  a  plant  or  animal  is  dependent  upon  certain  pre-existing  con- 
^itions  ;)  it  IS  clear,  that  if  all  the  causes  that  aflect  one  condition  and  their  in- 
fluence  upon  time  and  space,  with  their  properties,  are  known  to  us,  we  shall  be 
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al)le  to  declare  what  other  condition  will  succeed  the  former  one.     The  expression 
of  these  conditions  or  relations,  is  what  we  term  a  natural  law. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  PRESENT 

DAY  AND  THAT  OF  AN  EARLIER  AGE. 

No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  chemistry, 
and  of  many  other  branches  of  physics,  will  deny  that  the  main  reason  of  the 
advance  of  these  sciences  rests  upon  the  gradually  confirmed  conviction  that  every 
natural  phenomenon  has  more  than  one  requirement,  every  effect  more  than  one 
cause,  and  that  it  is  the  simple  inquiry  into  the  plurality  of  these  conditions,  and 
the  separation  of  effects  which  distinguish  the  chemistry  of  the  present  day  from 
that  of  former  times.  A  speedy  termination  was  put  in  the  period  of  phlogosis 
to  all  research  by  assuming  principles  of  dryness  and  humidity,  heat  and  cold, 
combustibility,  acidity,  volatilization,  &c. ;  ascribing  a  special  essence  to  every 
property,  the  explanation  of  which  was  included  in  the  simple  description  of  the 
phenomenon. 

The  fluctuation  in  weight  which  bodies  manifest  on  being  submitted  to  chemical 
processes,  was  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter  similar  to  the  effervescence  of 
limestone,  wHen  acted  upon  by  acids.  There  was  a  theory  for  the  respective 
phenomena  of  combustion  and  calcination,  although  the  relations  of  weight  were 
not  regarded  as  in  the  province  of  earlier  chemistry.  It  was  left  to  physiologists 
to  explain  how  a  body  could  have  an  increase  of  weight  after  losing  one  of  its 
constituents ;  and  further,  how  under  any  circumstance,  a  body  can  show  a  fluc- 
tuation in  weight.  The  increase  of  weight  in  calcination  was  an  accidental  pro- 
perty, peculiar  as  it  was  supposed,  together  with  many  others,  to  metals. 

POINT  OF  VIEW  ASSUMED  BY  MANY  PHYSIOLOGISTS  OF  THE 

PRESENT  DAY. 

Many  physiologists  and  pathologists  still  regard  the  conception  of  vital  processes 
and  phenomena,  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  phlogistics ;  they  ascribe  the 
effects  of  the'.nervous  system  to  a  nervous  force ;  while  vegetation,  irritability, 
sensibility,  action  and  reaction,  simple  effects  of  motion  or  resistance,  causes  of 
the  formation  and  the  change  of  form,  which  are  included  in  the  expression  of 
typical  forces,  are  all  regarded  as  entities,  and  assume  the  place  occupied  in  older 
chemistry  by  the  essences. 


CONFUSION  OF  EFFECT  AND  CAUSE. 

The  most  common  phenomena  have  been  incorporated  in  the  minds  of  many 
physiologists  as  actual  capacities — properties — which  they  have  falsely  been  led 
to  explain  by  especial  reasons,  different  from  the  others  known  ;  thus  the  terms 
endosmosis,  and  exosmosis,  have  been  applied  to  the  r^Uirn  to  a  state  of  equili- 
brium of  two  fluids  differing  in  their  nature,  or  of  two  unequally  dissolved 
substances,  separated  by  an  animal  membrane ;  and  thus  we  continue  to  treat 
names  as  if  they  were  facts,  embracing  an  explanation  of  the  process,  while  this 
phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than  a  filtration,  differing  so  far  from  other  forms, 
that  the  permeation  is  dependant  not  upon  pressure,  but  upon  attraction,  disposi- 
tion, or  affinity. 

To  this  mode  of  observation  was  added  the  equally  great  error  of  conceiving 
that  causes  must  be  of  a  similar  nature  to  their  results,  and  that  like  must  call 
forth  like.     Thus,  the  cause  of  combustion  was  thought  to  be  something  combus- 
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to  the  other,  from  the  ^^raeXV^l^^^^^^^  one  body 

senceol  a  primitive  alkali  was  Dre-snnnnJ.H  ,-1  ?k  i  i  ^^^  alkalies  ;  the  pre- 
in  acids  ;  i  primitive  sa  T^IiV^^'t^^^^^  ^T  '  '"  ^"'^^^  universale 
substance.  '  ^^'^^  analogous  bodies  were  varieties  of  one 

FALSE  EXPLANATION  OF  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

of£;7mtrLTnur;aTts^^  ^^^^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^h~r 

particles.     Lemery  V^v  ew  that  del    l"f\^  '^"T  ''''''  ^^^  ""''''^'^  '^  ^^^? 
and  that  the  atoms'of  aTkaTies  1  e  Zl^  ^'  ^"  ^''^  ^^  ^— ^aped' 

for  it  seemed  to  confirm  their  mutnnlnn  ^/Po^^e'^iet  with  great  approval, 

ammonia  precipitating  goldthrsrio'n  was  .  .  "^"^^^.^^^^^i«"  ',  ^"^  ^^^^  '^^  «* 
of  that  day,  of  the  cLlbility  tKsc   b^^  convmcing  proof  to  the  chemists 

points  of  the  atoms;  it  acted   to  use  T  p^p     '  ammonia  of  abrading  the  lance-like 
a  boy  against  a  nut  t'ree  "den  with  W^^^  '  "''^''  ^'^'  '^'  ^"^^^^  ^^--'^  ^y 

Thus  certain  substances  which  no^iopw  ..«„„.■ 
supposed  to  exercise  anastnWent  or  ZTr        T"^^"^  «■•  ''^oUng  flavor,  were 
any  alcoholic  drink,  which  may  be  term^.I  7  '^'''  "5°"  '^^  ^'^'"^  ''"^y  '  «"J 
of  speech,  was  admitted  ^  Zl!:.Tnf:RZ7i7aeT'  '='^"""''"  ™«^« 

Jir-  r/rrt-p-r  j: -n£-i;  r^ip^-  p'— a  be- 
manganese, similar  forces  exi<*i  •  ,n;  .h  »"  phur,  selenium,  chromium,  and 
relatfons  of  these  eWms  are  ;ot"itndr„V"r„  1.i  "'  ''^^  '''V'''  ^•>^^-' 
analogous  forces,  by  which  their  lt£\"i."rer  7  TtuTtl'"' .""""r  ^ 
matter  of  sulphur  is  associated  what  somewhat  nf^h»  •/  .  i'^  "'''''  "^  "'^ 
the  same  force  which  onerate.:  T  til/            ,  ,       "'^^  "'^  '^'"'^e.  anJ  of 

forming  corabinatrnbuUnS)nt4ulrii'k/"7^^'''!-  "^'''''^  "»'  ""'X  i" 
characfer  of  the  compound  substance?  ^^  w''"  '^™'"°"  "^  '^^  ^^ole 

force  which  exists  in'^ulZ     Stum  &c    f      •  ^^'  '"^^'^  '^'  '^''=''  "f  'his 
than  those  to  which  we  have  referred^'        '  '"  "'*"■'  <=°"'P"<=«'ed  compounds 

EVEEY  PHENOMENA  OE  ^AT^HE^is^BEPENBANT  ON  HOBE  THAN 

liaSeirel°L:drbtl^tnrZ,  117^;  ^'^^^\r'y  -  ""J-"y'  - 
of  the  most  differen  persons  eveTvwh'ere  fV'\''T''^b^^  '°  "'^  «°""d  senses 
excepting  inasmuch  as  the  c'auseZwh  ch  ;.  'k  ^"  times,  cannot  be  doubted, 
fully  known.  But  .hi^  cause  ^i  I  J  b'sLS  ZT  ''"""^  '"^^  "°^  '^ 
department  of  natural  investigation;  Lwe  knowTh,i  „n^     ^  >niag,nation,  in  the 
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muscle,  may  be  brought  about  by  different  causes,  and  that  one  and  the  same  cause 
may  bring  about  a  variety  of  effects. 


,     CHEMICAL  COMBINATION. 

We  know  that  the  simple  process  of  chemical  combination  is  dependant  upon  at 
least  three  causes  or  conditions,  which  must  stand  in  certain  relation  to  each  other, 
if  the  combination  is  to  be  formed,  and  that  affinity,  the  force  of  cohesion,  and 
heat,  have  an  equal  share  in  the  process. 


DIFFERENT  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT. 

We  know  further  that  when  a  given  quanity  of  heat  expands  a  solid  body,  and 
forces  its  minutest  parts  to  separate  from  each  other,  a  double  or  triple  quantity 
will  entirely  change  the  properties  of  the  body,  and  that  a  further  alteration  occurs 
in  these  properties  if  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  communicated  exceed  a  certain 
degree. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  expansion,  liquefaction,  and  transition  into  the  gaseous 
form  are  dependant  upon  causes,  identical  in  their  nature,  but  that  the  effects 
produced  are  by  no  aaeans  proportional  to  the  causes ;  the  reason  of  this  has  been 
justly  sought  in  the  reaction  or  resistance  of  some  other  cause,  and  our  idea  of 
the  existence  of  the  power  of  cohesion  thus  acquires  a  more  scientific  basis. 

The  same  degree  of  heat,  which  is  a  condition  of  the  combination  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  mercury,  produces  the  opposite  effect — the  decomposition  of  the 
oxide  of  mercury  into  mercury  and  oxygen,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  a  few 
degrees. 

By  a  simple  process  of  oxidation  we  derive  acetic  acid  from  alcohol :  we  obtain 
this  acid  from  the  oxidation  of  salicylite  of  potash ;  we  may  also  exhibit  it  from 
wood,  sugar,  and  starch,  by  the  mere  application  of  heat  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere :  in  all  these  cases  the  product  yielded  is  the  same  ;  but 
the  conditions  of  its  formation  are  extremely  different. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  VITAL  EFFECTS,  AND  THE  CHIEF  REQUISITES 

THERETO. 

If  it  be  true  that  physiology  can  only  attain  to  a  scientific  basis  by  the  investi- 
gation of  the  plurality  of  conditions,  on  which  the  phenomena  of  life  depend ;  and 
if  it  be  granted  that  this  can  only  be  attained  by  a  consideration  and  separation  of 
vital  effects,  and  the  conditions  to  which  they  give  rise ;  it  is  evident  that  since  a 
number  of  causes  have,  or  may  have,  an  influence  upon  these  effects,  the  physiol- 
ogist ought  to  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  forces  and  causes  which 
may  bring  about  changes  of  form  and  character  in  matter;  since,  without  this,  he 
would  be  unable  to  separate  true  effects  from  those  which  might  be  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  cause,  and  which,  perhaps,  have  nothing  in  common  with  indications 
of  gravity,  affinity,  &c. 


CONTINUED  DISREGARD  OF  THESE  PRINCIPIES. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  principles  are  applied  in  the  investigations  of 
pathology  at  the  present  day,  and  the  difference  between  the  method  of  inquirv 
now  pursued  from  that  in  use  in  the  earlier  stages  of  philosophical  science  is 
certamly  very  great,  although  the  influence  of  the  older  system  is  not  quite  exier- 
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minated,  at  least  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned      Tn    enW^  ^.c  i      ~TT" 

n.e„t  of  the   accuracy  of  the   principles  of  ratural   inveZalion    w'.  ^'^^"r'"''^- 
ready  to  throw  off  i,s   .hacklel  ancf  suffer  our  uifet.    eTthrghrwhTreve"    the 
way   IS  not  clear,  to  erect  a  barrier  of  errors  before    the  Xf  nf   t        f , 
Favorite  antitheses  and   paraphases  still  plav  a  ch.ef   uart  fn   nil    .  ^"^^'M 
robbing  common  facts  and  conditions  of  tL'sim;!    i  y  Tnd  perspLuv'^o^^^^ 


EXAMPLES. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of  a  distinguished  pathologist  of  the  nresent 
day  will  suffice  to  justify  these  remarks,  and  to  show  the  influ^ence  hit  the  o  der 
mode  of  .nvesttgation  still  exercises  upon  the  present ;  therwill  also  tend  to 
demonstrate  how  tmpossible  it  is  to  arrive  at  correct  condusioL  by  s  1^1^!^ 
indefinite  ideas,  and  how  small  is  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowIeXe  whh 
reference  to  chemical  and  physical  sciences,  even  in  the  most  intellectual  men 

INDEFINITE  IDEAS  OF  IRRITABILITY  AND  IRRITANTS. 

Many  external  causes,  as  the  atmosphere,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical 

of  nt;,T?h  ""'^  P-""'"'"'"'  '^^''"'°"'  ^'■'  ^^^^''i^^  "^^'^in  ^ffects^  upoT  he  whole 
or  parts  of  the  organism;  m  some  cases  these  are  similar,  in  others  different 

.J,^,^.  "^  dependent  upon  a  certain  number  of  those  active  causes,  which 

exert  either  an  external  or  internal  influence  upon  the  organism.  The  exigence 
of  these  causes  IS  capable  of  being  defined  and  measured  by  the  qualhath^e  and 

aThanSrcon'S"  The"'  f'%'  P"'"".'  '^  ^'''""^^  '^"-^  whi^h  Indicate 
a  Changed  condition.     The  active  forces  in  the  organism  are,  according  v.  anore- 

iSt  ^  r«  '"^^^"g^"°»  °f  'hose  effects  which  are  qualitativelv  and  quanfi  a- 
tively  modified  by  every  external  cause.  The  method  pursued  by  ^modern 
pathology  ,s  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  principles  advanced,  as  is  proverbv  a 

ttl'^'fT?  '^??,?''  '^}'^"''i  ""''^  °f  «^"'«'  "On  Paihological  I^Jestfga! 
tions.   *     "  Irritability  is,"  according  to  Henle,  "every  thinff  which  in  actin<r  „non 

or^nic  matter  alters  its  form  and %ompositi;n,  and^onsf  q^entlj 'its  frnS" 
I'Jjt  ^""^.r""  '■^"ding  the  separation  of  causes  and  their  effects  as  the  indis- 
pensable  auxiliaries  of  knowledge,  the  author  here,  as  we  perceive,  includes  all 
imaginable  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  form  and  properties  of  the  orSic  body 
under  the  term  irritability;  .,nd,  in  the  exposition  of  conditions,  tL^w^d  S^ 
^Zf     ,     u"  TT  '•'•'""S''  "''*  '^'"''  ""'  comprehend   (he  mode  of  action  of 

tt  acti'l^n'  of    '  'f  Sl^r'"""'  "'■  '^''^''''^  '■«'•='«•  b"'  «i™Ply  a  smaller"  of 
the  action  of  each  of  these  agents.     We  need  only  apply  ti  the  following  the 

meZr  ^"""  ^  ""'  '""'"■■' '"  P"*^""^  how  little^cience  gains  by  su'ch  a 

noi 'Sf  ".1'^  ''"""  "'^  "u'^°"'  ^^'^  """^  "'  '«'^t'°"«  '«  *e  blood ;  but  if  it  do 
not  wholly  decompose  It,  the  metamorphosis  of  matter  continues,  and  is,  perhans 
even  increased  by  the  irritation,  &c."  '  P^'^"''!'*'' 


FALSE  ANALOGIES. 

tnesis  regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  irritants,  although  there  is  not  an  illusion  to 

*Pathologishc  Untersuchungen,  Berlin,1840.  ' 
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the  mode  of  action  of  any  thing,  or  cause,  which  in  acting  upon  organic  matter 
changes  its  form  or  composition.  ^         "".""cr 

TYPICAL  FOECE— AN  nTDEFINITE  IDEA. 

It  cannot  surely  be  correct  to  regard  certain  vital  indications,  (as,  for  instance, 
the  development  of  the  organism  from  the  egg  or  germ,  or  the  renewal  of  original 
lorms,)  as  dependent  on  a  certain  typical  power  in  the  organism,  since  this  expres- 
sion is  nothing  but  a  mere  verbal  illustration. 

Henle,  at  page  129  of  his  «  Rationelle  Pathologie,"  admits  that  the  perpetual 
typical  laws,  which  he  has  spoken  of,  are  inadequate  to  explain  how  the  salaman- 
der can  regenerate  a  whole  limb,  while  in  the  kindred  frog  regeneration  is  limited 
to  a  few  tissues,  as  m  the  higher  animals  ;  and  regards  these  indications  as  proving 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  they  are  such.  To  comprehend  an  explanation 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  on  which  it  depends,  and  the  comprehension 
ot  the  law  is  inseparable  from  the  knowledge  of  qualitative  or  quantitative  re- 
lations. ^ 

By  way  of  rough  illustration,  we  may  compare  the  healthy  organism  in  manv 
respects  to  a  large  Transatlantic  steamboat ;  the  latter  consumes  at  every  moment 
ot  Its  passage  oxygen  and  fuel,  which  are  again  given  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  soot,  or  smoke ;  it  encloses  sources  of  heat  and  power,  which  call 
lorth  motor  effects,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  crew,  by  preparin?  food  for 
their  use.  If  a  sail  be  rent,  there  is  one  at  hand  to  repair  it ;  if  a  leak  be  sprung, 
he  joiner  is  there  to  arrest  the  damage ;  while  a  number  of  men  are  ever  active  in 
keeping  up  the  original  condition  of  the  vessel,  and  maintaining  her  speed ;  and  so 
It  IS  with  the  hying  body,  which  likewise  has  its  smiths,  and  joiners,  and  other 
artiticers.     Let  it  then  be  our  duty  to  study  and  recognise  its  mutual  relations. 

LIGHT  CONSIDEEED  AS  AN  IKRITANT. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  comprehension  of  a  subject,  if,  as  is  done  by 
some  pathologists,  a  term— such  as  an  irritant— be  made  to  include  alike  active 
causes,  which  change  the  form  and  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  such  as 
light,  sound,  &c.,  which  do  not  possess  this  capacity.  Light  is  in  itself  a  motor 
appearance,  and  as  such  is  perceived  by  the  eye,  exciting  in  the  optic  nerve  a 
motion  which  IS  transferred  to  the  sensorium  ;  the  motion  once  begun  is  continued, 
as  the  tones  of  a  flute  are  prolonged  in  the  air,  or  a  string  in  the  piano  produces 
tones.  The  impression  of  light  is  motion  itself,  but  this  motion  calls  forth  no 
change  in  the  form  and  composition  of  the  eye  or  brain,  unless  new  causes  are 
superadded  ;  and  among  such  we  may  rank  the  labor  of  thought,  by  which  the 
impression  IS  converted  to  a  conscious  perception,  awakening,  in  its  turn,  concep- 
tions and  ideas.  ' 

No  one  would  seriously  maintain  that  a  piece  of  white  paper  could,  by  its  re- 
flected light,  bring  about  a  change  in  the  form  and  composition  of  the  brain,  since 
an  opposite  eff-ect  must  then  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  a  piece  of  black  paper, 
irom  which  no  light  is  given  forth ;  but  the  two  combined,  the  black  and  white. 
When  in  the  form  of  letters  in  a  book,  awaken  the  most  manifold  feelings,  concep- 
tions, and  images ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  these,  and  not  of  light,  that  an  influence 
13  exercised  upon  the  properties  of  the  brain. 

SOUND  AS  AN  IKEITANT.         , 
The  observations  which  we  have  made  regarding  light,  apply  in  every  respect 
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to  sound  ,  the  vibrations  of  the  a.r-wave  are  continued  through  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing, and  communicated  to  the  auditory  nerve.  The  motion  imparted  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  typanum  alters  its  form  and  composition  as  little  as  those  of  the  mo"- 
c«  es,  wh,.h  have  received  a  like  motion  from  it.  As  the  eye  wearies  in  a  pirure 
gallery,  although  it  receives  less  light  in  the  same  period  than  it  would  in  the  open 
air,  so  It  IS  also  with  the  ear.  ^ 


FALSE  IDEA  OF  REACTION. 

~\-''^^^  '-r^-  •'""^fy^''  ^y  ^  ^"^  verbal  term,  give  occasion  to  constant  mis- 
conception. This  IS  the  case  with  the  word  reaction,  which  merely  mean^an 
opposing  agency,  but  is  used  in  physiology  in  a  very  difl^erent  sense.  We  say  tha" 
the  glands  react  upon  an  irritant,  if  the  secreting  power  i,e  increased  by  any  exfernal 
cause,  as  is  percept_d)le  in  a  number  of  the  secretions  at  the  time  of  applv^ngan 
irritant  One  pecuhar.ty  of  organic  bodies  is,  that  the  increased  activhy  of^he 
glands  does  not  continue,  even  if  the  irritation  be  kept  up;  although  it  lie^  b  he 
nature  of  things  that  the  secretion  must  cease  if  there  is  no  mattefpresent  c.-^Jable 
of  aff-ord.ng  it,  and  that  it  will  be  again  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  new  suKK 
The  action  of  the  irritant  is  not  an  action  upon  the  glands,  but  upon  the  cause 
which  equally  produces  the  secretion,  so  that,  in  consequence  of  the  irriS' 
more  matter  is  secreted  at  one  period  than  at  another.  irritation, 

Thus,  in  the  tail  of  a  lizard,  a  metamorphosis  and  renewal  of  its  molecules  is 
continually  going  on,  and  when  the  tail  is  cut  off",  and  the  cut  surfaces  are  ep"  atei 
the  governing  forces  act  against  the  separation  of  the  parts  by  the  knife  but  no 
counter  actH)n  of  vital  force  is  exhibited  upon  the  knife^  The^  cut  surface  of  Z 
severed  piece  of  tail  is  not  renewed,  but  the  one  which  is  connected  with  the 
organism  grows  not  in  consequence  of  a  reaction,  but  owing  to  the  continuance 
of  the  causes  which  effect  the  renewal.  The  body  of  the  lizard  is  not  integraUy 
renewed,  when  nutrition  is  absent.  If  the  tail  grow  again,  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  lose  a  corresponding  weight  and  volume. 

»Wh\°'^*K*'  •'<'^y/««^"''''es  other  bodies  in  all  its  conditions;  thus  many  effects 
which  have  been  called  forth  continue,  even  when  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
them  have  ceased  to  act ;  others  are  balanced,  if  the  active  cause  of  the  disturbance 
cease,  because  withm  the  body  itself  there  are  forces  or  causes  of  resistance  at 
work  which  uninterruptedly  make  themselves  felt. 

VERBAL  EXPLANATION  NO  ADVANCE. 

The  very  small  amount  of  knowledge  we  have  gained  from  that  period  of  phy- 
siology, when  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  natural  philosophy,  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  most  comprehensive  description  of  a  function  of  the  organic  body,  as  the 
process  of  respiration  or  digestion,  or  a  condition  of  disease,  is  not  sufficient  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  the  most  ingenious  combinations  contribute 
nothing  to  our  advance,  if  they  be  not  sustained  by  a  close  and   accurate  inquiry 
into  tacts  already  observed,  and  such  as  yet  remain  to  be  brought  to  light      The 
iraaginative  faculty  alone  does  not  justify  us  in  losing  sight  of  the  originai  point 
ot  view,  nor  in  assuming  that  a  consecutive  course  of  views  and  opinions  is  an 
advance  m  science,  since  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  can  only  be  compared  to 
difflr^nf  '"^".  ""^^'""^  '"  *  circle,  and  seeking  to  gain  the  greater  number  of 
ditterent  points  of  view.    Not  that  these  are  immaterial,  for  they  indicate  the  direc- 
won  m  which  we  must  apply  our  powers;  but  the  mere  description  of  a  condition, 
as  lor  instance,  of  a  catarrh  being  an  inflammation  of  the  mucus  membrance  of 
tne  nose,  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  explanation,  or  as  the  termination  to  our  in- 
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quiry.     A  new  expression  for  catarrh,  as  arising  from  some  active  injury  to  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  is  no  actual  again,  but  a  mere  ideal  representation. 


EXERCISE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  WITH  REFERENCE 

TO  OBSERVATION. 

The  right  use  of  our  senses — as  in  the  appreciation  of  the  distance,  or  height, 
or  circumference  of  a  body — is  acquired  by  experience  and  reflection,  and  so  also 
is  the  right  conception  of  a  natural  phenomenon ;  and  the  reflection  of  it  in  all 
its  purity,  undimmed  by  the  representations  awakened  during  our  perception  of  it, 
is  the  attribute  of  a  well  trained  mind.    The  botanist  recognizes  at  a  glance  the  ex- 
istence, and  the  varieties  of  the  plants  around  him  :  the  painter  sees  a  multitude  of 
points  which  the  unskilled  eye  cannot  detect  even  after  the  most  fixed  attention. 
None  of  the  experimental  sciences  demand  this  acuteness  and  exercise  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  more  strongly  than  physiology  and   pathology ;    and  in  few  is 
it  more  rarely  met  with  than  in  medicine.     Hence  arise  the  many  contradictions 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  simplest  conditions,  and  the  close  succession  of  the 
most  opposite  modes  of  cure,  and  the  constant  appearance  and  speedily  forgotten 
existence  of  numerous  works  on  the  unhealthiness  of   certain  localities,  on  the 
nature  of  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  the  plague — works  that  have  often  been  written 
by  men,  who  never  saw  the  place  they  describe,  or  a  single  case  of  any  of  the 
diseases  they  profess  to  treat  of.     In  order  to  give  validity  to  a  theoretic  view  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  it  is  indispensable  that  its  truth  be  guaranteed  by  a  series 
of  practical  investigations  on  the  part  of  the  writer.    If  this  be  wanting,  the  theory, 
although  it  may  be  the  perfectly  correct  expression  of  a  truth,  will  meet  with  little 
or  no  attention.     It  required  the  keen  imaginative  faculty  of  a  Berzelius  to  save 
from  utter  disregard  such  a  theory  as  that  advanced  by  Richter*  on  chemical  pro- 
portions, and  to  recognize  the  innate  truth  and  existence  of  a  common  law  of  com- 
binations amid  a  mass  of  false  facts  ;  among  which,  that  single  one,  which  forms 
the  starting  point  for  the  table  of  equivalents — the  nonexisting  carbonate  of  alumina 
— was  sufl[icient  to  destroy  all  faith  in  the  others. 


ERROR  ORIGINATES  IN  FALSE  OBSERVATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  natural  inquiry,  every  erroneous  mode  of  investigation 
depends  upon  the  want  of  just  observations,  and  the  false  conceptions  we  deduce 
from  them  ;  and  is  further  based  upon  the  error  of  considering  the  simultaneous 
occurrence,  and  concurrence  of  two  phenomena  as  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
connection  between  them.  In  nature  numerous  phenomena  occur,  of  which  one 
may  be  inappreciable,  if  another  given  one  fail,  while  again  innumerable  other 
phenomena  may  occur  together,  or  simultaneously,  without  standing  in  any  mutual 
relation  to  each  other.  The  assumption  of  an  erroneous  connection  of  this  kind, 
originates  in  all  cases  in  a  false  mode  of  investigation  ;  and  thus  the  combination  oif 
two  phenomena,  only  similar  in  some  one  particular  relation,  is  always  the  result 
of  incorrect  observation. 


*  Richter's  work  entitled.  '' Anfanfisgrunih  der  Stock jfometrie,  oder  Messkunst  chy- 
mischer  Elemente."  (Eloments  of  Sfcochyometry,  or  the  Mathematics  of  tlie  Chemical 
Elemonts,)  was  published  in  1702.  Its  objoct  was  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  different  salts, 
founded  on  the  fact  that  when  two  salts  decompose  each  other,  the  salts  newly  formed 
are  neutral  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  decomposed.  He  endeavored  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  saturation  of  each  acid  and  base,  and  to  attach  numbers  to 
each,  indicating  the  weights  which  mutually  saturate  each  other. 
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OBSERVATION. 

To  see  and  perceive  by  the  senses  is  a  condition  of  observation,  but  sight  and 
perception  do  not  characterize  observation. 

Observation  is  not  limited  to  seeing  the  thing  itself,  but  likewise  the  parts  of 
which  It  IS  composed ;  thus  a  good  observer  must  perceive  and  seek  to  become 
conscious  of  the  mutual  connection  existing  between  the  several  parts  amonff 
themselves,  and  considered  with  reference  to  the  whole. 


♦  ]' 


EXAMPLES  OF  ERRONEOUS  OBSERVATIONS— THE  SUPPOSED  INFLU- 
ENCE  OF  THE  MOON  UPON  THE  FORMATION  OF  DEW. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of  erroneous  observation,  is  the  influence 
ascribed  to  the  moon  in  reference  to  the  cold  felt  in  moonlight  nights,  and  to  the 
formation  of  dew  and  hoar  frost,  while  the  moon  in  these  cases  is  a  mere  spectator 
of  their  formation.  ^ 

In  a  work,  in  other  respects  very  good,  published  at  Dresden  last  year,  on  the 
mtluence  ol  the  moon  upon  earth,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  UPON  EVAPORATION. 

"  In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  we  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  water 
or  any  similiar  fluid  in  a  liquid  form.  If  our  globe  were  suddenly  deprived  of  air' 
Its  rivers  and  seas  must  evaporate,  and  the  whole  earth  would  in  a  short  time  dry 
up,  as  we  see  exemplified  on  a  small  scale  by  experiments  under  the  air  pump  " 
here,  as  we  see,  a  connection  between  the  atmosphere  and  evaporation  is  presup- 
posed, which  does  not  exist  in  nature.  Without  an  atmosphere  it  is  true  no  clouds 
w^ould  be  formed,  liquid  water  would  not  be  converted  into  vesicles  of  vapor  and 
aqueous  vapor  would  not  rise  to  so  great  a  height;  but  the  atmosphere  has  no 
ettect  upon  evaporation,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  produced  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air  pump,  whether  or  not  the  air  be  exhausted." 


I 


DILUTION  OF  THE  OXYGEN  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  BY  NITROGEN. 

We  find  in  many  physiological  works  the  view  advanced,  that  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  contributes  to  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  modification  of 
Its  action  upon  the  organism  ;  while  in  fact  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  given 
space  would  not  in  any  respect  be  changed,  were  we  to  assume  that  the  nitn  aen 
had  suddenly  been  removed  from  the  earth.  Two  gases  varying  in  their  nature 
exercise  a  certain  pressure  upon  the  human  body  and  the  surface,  with  which  it  is 
brought  in  contact;  but  the  particles  of  the  one  gas  do  not  compress  those  of  the 
other.  If  we  take  two  bottles,  one  filled  with  nitrogen,  and  the  other  exhausted 
and  brmg  them  in  contact  by  a  glass  tube,  the  nitrogen  will  distribute  itself  through 
both  vials;  il  again  both  bottles  are  of  equal  volume,  both  will  contain  an  equal 
amount  of  gas,  and  the  same  thing  happens  when  one  vial  instead  of  beinff 
exhausted  IS  filled  with  oxygen  at  an  equal  pressure;  the  nitrogen  will  distribute 
ilseir  in  the  bottle  as  if  no  oxygen  were  present— the  action  of  oxygen  similar  to 
that  of  nitrogen. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  SUN  IN  ATTRACTING  WATER. 

The  fact  of  the  impracticability  of  working  some  mines  in  the  height  of 
summer,  owing  to  the  veins  or  shafts  being  filled  with  wat-er,  has  led  naturalists 
to  ascribe  to  the  beams  of  the  sun  a  power  of  attracting  water,  which,  according 
to  them  is  to  be  naturally  explained  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  drying  up  the  soil 
whence  hollow  spaces  are  formed  which  are  again  filled  from  below  by  capillary 
action.  We  know  that  a  connection  between  the  sun  and  the  water  takes  place 
within  the  mine,  but  this  simply  depends  upon  the  drying  up  of  the  brooks  in 
summer ;  as  the  pumps  which  are  destined  to  draw  away  daily  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  are  impeded  in  their  action  by  the  stoppage  of  supply  from  these 
sources. 

An  analogous  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  connection  between  the  immo- 
derate use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  self-combustion,  since  it  is  most  probable 
that  none  but  drunkards  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  fire,  and  be  thus  con- 
sumed. 


THE  IDEA  OF  BOERHAVE  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ALKALIS  IN  PLANTS. 

The  false  ideas  concerning  vital  and  material  'forces,  which  at  this  moment 
separate  by  an  unfathomable  abyss,  the  department  of  physiology  from  that  of 
chemistry,  arise  entirely  from  the  absence  of  true,  and  the  presence  of  erroneous 
views ;  thus  the  ideas  entertained  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  the  occurrence 
of  alkalies  in  plants,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  entertained  in 
pathology  at  the  present  day  concerning  the  growth  of  a  crystal,  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  an  organic  being.  According  to  Boerhave  the  alkali  belonged  neither  to 
the  sap  nor  to  the  individual  parts  of  the  plant,  but  was  a  product  of  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion ;  and  he  represented  to  his  hearers  that  decayed  wood  yielded 
no  alkali  which  was  as  little  a  constituent  of  the  plant  as  the  glass,  which  many 
plants  give  on  incineration.  ^ 

FALSE  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  COHESIVE  FORCE  OF  CRYSTAL- 
LIZATION AND  THE  ORGANIC  FORCE. 

"Crystals   like  cells,"  so  says  Henle    in  his  (Rationelle    Pathologic,)*  "are 
restricted  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions   to  a  final  limit  of  growth 
although  the  former  are  less  narrowly  circumscribed  than  the  latter.     Crystals 
associate  themselves  together  like  cells  in  aggregate  bodies,  reminding  us  by  their 
arborescent  arrangement  of  the  elementary  parts  in  the  higher  plants.     Material 
and    vital   bodies    offer   a    certain    measurable  degree    of    resistance    to  external 
influences,  but  accommodate   themselves  to   circumstances,  even  chauLnnff  their 
forms  occasionally.     The  most  remarkable  point  of  similarity  between  crystals 
and  organized  beings,  is  shown  after  injury  from  external  influences.     Crystals 
like  organic  bodies  have  the  power  of  regenerating  lost  parts  more  or  less  fully. 
m  both,  the  force  which  formed  the  body  continues  at  work,  independently  of  the 
matter  which  it  has  survived,  or  replaced.     Thus  if  a  crystal  from   wliich   the 
angles  have  been  cut  off  be  laid  in    a  fluid   whence  it  may   draw   a  substance 
analogous  m  composition  to  itself,  it  will  increase  generally,  but  more  especially 
m   he  direction  of  the  part  where  it  was  injured,  so  that  the  regular  figure  is  first 
restored,  just  as  an  injured  animal  will,  before  all  else,  regenerate  any  lost  part  as 
tar  as  typical  laws  permit  regeneration  in  his  individual  case." 


Part  i.  p.  101. 


ins^nce  in  a  crystal  of  alu^  tnt^g  of  Ta™^^  f- 

each  .„  ..dual  crystal  has  a  form  precfsely  siSKatTtlt  a—Te' L^^^^ 
The  cell  .s  a  whole  wuhm  itself,  and  not  an  aggregate  of  smaller  ceUsT  ^ 

EXPIANATIOIT. 

Crystals  have  not,  like  cells,  a  limit  of  growth :  the  increase  nf  «;,„  •     ... 
crystal  .«  not  occasioned  by  a  cause  acting  from  wthn  in  an  outward  recti'o"n  at 
m  hvmg  organisms,  but  by  the  force  of  attraction  upon  the  ^rS      Th  ff'  °1 

esLTJlh^\£t  f7'  'V  '1'""'"l  «ol"tion,  always  increases  on  one  side 
K      ^'        u    '  ""   ''^  ^"''^*''^  '^•'^•='«''  'o^ards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel   own^ 

erj  staiiizing  matter.     There  are  also  cases  in  which,  in  conseauence  of  thp  rliffi, 
ence  of   temperature   of   the    upper  surface  and  the  boZn'of  the    vesset^he 
crys^tal  mcreases  most  m  a  downward  direction,  while  the  upper  parts  lose  their 

prr-pr  s  rm-^riTen^ToVdt^LK^^^^^^ 

o  remove  t  em,  there  is  no  view  which  is  more  defielen    in  a  sc  emirbalis™!" 
that  of  .dentifymg  miasma  and  contagion  with  living  organisms  as  mn,«i,!!  i^      • 
and  infusoria ;  and  regarding  them  asking  developeVafd   rre^sed  L  thfh^airv' 
body,  where  they  thus  induce  a  condition  which  may  terminate  in  de"th  ^ 

^^^:e:^J^^Z^:^::^.  '-'-  -'  -''-^^^  theorlLj^lll-sumce  to 

But  if,  in  the  following  remarks,  I  attempt  to  lay  before  my  readers  bv  mP.na 

of  a  series  of  facts,  certain  processes  of  the  living^rganisrtJJ.her  wth  tS 
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relation  to  certain  phenomena,  observed  in  inanimate  nature,  I  do  it  much  less 
with  the  desire  of  advancing  any  new  views  regarding  the  nature  and  substance 
of  contagion  and  miasma,  or  bringing  forward  the  question  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  than  of  drawing  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  a  cause  which,  although 
hitherto  ill  observed,  is  one  that  prevails  generally,  wherever  a  change  occurs  in 
the  form  and  property  of  matter,  or  wherever  combination  and  decomposition  are 
going  on.  And  if  proof  be  adduced,  that  this  cause  exercises  a  decided  and  refer- 
able influence  upon  the  indication  and  direction  of  the  forces  of  cohesion  and 
affinity,  its  undeniable  share  in  the  actions  of  vital  force  will  be  the  less  ques- 
tioned, since  vital  force  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  Chemical  forces,  as  far  as 
the  former  manifests  its  activity  only  by  direct  contact,  or  at  immeasurably  small 
distances. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MECHANICAL  MOTION  ON  CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Every  one  knows  that  water  freezes  at  all  temperatures  below  32°  F.,  and  that 
during  the  act  of  freezing  the  temperature  remains  at  32°  F. ;  nevertheless,  water 
may  be  cooled  as  low  as  5°  F.,  without  becoming  solid,  if  the  fluid  be  in  a  state 
of  perfect  rest.     The  least  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  effect  congelation. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MECHANICAL  MOTION   ON   CRYSTALLIZING   SOLU- 
TIONS OF  SALTS. 

The  same  conditions  afi'ect  a  number  of  solutions  of  salts,  dissolved  by  heat ; 
if  cooled  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  they  do  not  precipitate  any  salts,  and  no  separa- 
tion occurs  between  the  water  and  the  dissolved  salt,  while  the  least  disturbance 

a  particle  of  dust  or  a  grain  of  salt  thrown  into  the  water — will  induce  the  mole- 
cules thus  disturbed  to  crystallize,  and  when  once  crystallization  has  begun,  it  is 
continued  throughout  the  whole  mass. 
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INFLUENCE   OF   MECHANICAL    MOTION   ON   SULPHURET  OF   MER- 

CURY,  IODIDE  OF  MERCURY,  AND  IRON. 

By  constant  shaking  and  friction,  the  black  amorphous  suphuret  of  mercury  is 
converted  into  crystalline  cinnabar,  while  the  rough  iron,  whose  parts  are  irregu- 
larly deposited,  becomes  crystalline  on  being  hammered.  On  rubbing  a  portion 
of  lemon  colored  iodide  of  mercury,  it  passes  into  a  new  state  of  crystallization, 
and  becomes  scarlet. 

From  these  facts  it  is  shown  that  a  mechanical  motion  exercises  an  influence 
upon  the  indication  of  the  force  which  governs  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  this 
motion  is  continued  to  its  smallest  molecules ;  for  the  formation  of  crystals  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  turned  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  force  of 
attraction  is  the  strongest;  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  atoms  can  be  put  in  motion  in 
fluids,  as  well  as  in  solid  bodies,  by  a  stroke  or  blow,  by  friction,  or  by  some  other 
mechanical  cause.  The  causes  do  not,  however,  exercise  a  certain  influence  on 
the  mdication  of  the  cohesive  power  alone,  but  also  upon  the  chemical  affinity. 

INFLUENCE    OF   MECHANICAL    MOTION   ON   THE   INDICATION    OF 

CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

In  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  tartaric  acid  does  not  deposit  any 
piecipitate :  but  mere  shaking,  or  the  friction  of  the  inner  wall  vf  the  v^pstI  'vitL 
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a  glass  rod  instantly  causes  a  deposit  of  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash.     The  ful- 
mmates  of  silver  and  mercury  explode  with  the  greatest  violence  on  the  applica- 
tion  of  a  blow,  or  of  friction  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with   BerthoUet's  fulminate  of 
Sliver,  with  picrate  of  lead,  and  many  other  compounds.     It  is  clear  that  in  these 
cases  the  blow  or  friction,  or  more  correctly,  the  motion,  is  imparted  to  the  atoms 
of  these  combinations ;  that  the  direction  of  their  attra<jtion  is  thereby  changed 
and  that,  consequently,  new  products  are  formed.     Fulminate  of  silver  contains 
cyanic  acid.     By  the   blow  or  friction,  a  new  mode   of  arrangement  is  brought 
about :  a  part  of  the  carbon  developes  itself,  and  combines  with  the  oxygen,  form- 
ing  carbonic  acid  ;  nitrogen  developes  itself  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  explosion 
is  the  result  of  the  sudden  transition  to  the  gaseous  form.     The  colorless  fluid  sty- 
role  becomes  sohd  and  hard  through  the  influence  of  a  purely  mechanical  motion.— 
{^oullivan,) 


HEAT  SIMILAR  TO  THE  ACTION  OF  A  MECHANICAL  FOECE. 

A  number  of  bodies  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  in  these  cases  its  action  is 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  a  mechanical  force.     Heat  acts  like  a  wedge  driven  in 
between  the  atoms.     If  between  two  atoms  the  resistance,  which  the  chemical 
force  that  held  them  together,  has  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  wedge  be  less 
than  the  force  which  separated  them,  the  atoms  fall  asunder,  and  decomposition  is 
the  result.     Oxide  of  mercury  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  the  metal.     Heat  acts 
in  the  same  manner  on  bodies  composed  of  more  than  two  elements.    At  a  certain 
temperature  the  fulminates  of  silver   and    mercurv,  BerthoUet's    fulminate    and 
picrate  of  lead  explode.     Heat  alters  the  originar  mode  of  arrangement  oV  the 
atoms,  and,  consequently,  the  equihbrium  of  their  mutual  attraction;  under  its 
action  they  are  then  deposited  in  the  directions  to  which  their  attraction  is  the 
strongest.     The  formation  of  new  products  rests  upon  the  establishment  of  a  new 
state  of  equilibrium,  and  they  suff'er  no  further  change  as  long  as  they  continue 
exposed  to  the  same  degree   of  heat ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  a  new 
disturbance  occurs,  and,  consequently,  a  new  state  of  equilibrium,  and  a  new  mode 
of  arrangement  of  the  elements.     On  being  exposed  to  a  faint  red  heat,  acetic 
acid  IS  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  acetone  ;  the  carbonic  acid  contains 
two-thirds  of  the  oxygen,  while  the  acetone  contains  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  acetic 
acid  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  acetone  is  decomposed  into  a  compound  of 
carbon  which  contains  oxygen,  and  into  an  oleaginous  hydro-carburet.     Exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  392"^  F.,  the  styrole  becomes  solid  and  hard,  loses  its  fluid 
character,  and  passes  into  a  form  resembling  the  most  beautiful  crystal  glass. 


1^ 


INFLUENCE  OF  TEE  CONDITION  OF  CHEMICAL  ACTIVITY. 

It  has  been  observed  that  platinum  does  not  decompose  nitric  acid,  and  that  it  is 
neither  oxidized  or  dissolved  by  this  acid.  A  compound  of  platinum  and  silver 
dissolves,  however,  easily  in  nitric  acid. 


< 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  CHEMICAL  ACTIVITY  UPON  THE 
CAPACITY  OF  BODIES  TO  ENTER  INTO  COMBINATIONS. 

Metallic  copper  does  not  decompose  water,  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  ; 
certain  compounds  of  zinc,  copper,  and  nickel  dissolve,  however,  easily  in  snl- 
phuric  acid,  with  a  development  of  hydrogen.  In  certain  relations,  compounds 
of  these  three  metals  will  not  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  if  a  trace  of  niiric 
acid  be  present,  oxidation  begins,  which  is  then  continued  without  further  co-ope- 
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ration  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  platinum  and  copper  follows  in  both 
cases  against  the  electrical  laws  ;  heat  or  other  causes,  which  might  increase  the 
attinity,  have  no  share  in  the  process. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SAME  CONDITION  UPON  THE  CAPACITY  OF 

BODIES  TO  SUFFER  DECOMPOSITION. 

If,  further,  binoxide  of  hydrogen  be  brought  into  contact  with  hyper-oxide  of 
lead  or  hyper-oxide  of  silver,  the  decomposition  of  the  former  is  accelerated,  as 
by  many  solid  bodies,  and  it  is  resolved,  with  effervescence,  into  oxygen  and 
water ;  but  the  molecules  of  both  metallic  oxides  undergo  a  like  decomposition 
when  m  contact  with  the  decomposing  parts  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen ;  oxide 
silver  IS  resolved  into  oxygen  and  the  metal,  hyper-oxide  of  lead  into  oxygen  and 
oxide  of  lead.  Both  oxides  behave  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  faint  red 
neat. 

It  follows,  from  these  appearances,  that  the  condition  of  the  combination  or 
decomposition  of  a  body,  or  of  its  change  of  place  or  motion,  may  exercise  an 
influence  upon  the  molecules  of  many  other  combinations  brought  in  contact  with 
It ;  they  pass  into  the  same  condition  ;  their  elements  are  in  a  like  manner  sepa- 
rated, and  they  thus  gain  the  power,  which  they  did  not  possess  in  themselves,  of 
entering  into  a  combination. 

The  decomposition  of  the  second  body  naturally  proves  that  the  resistance  of  the 
torce,  which  strives  to  hold  the  atoms  together  in  their  original  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, must  be  less  than  the  force  of  that  activity  which  affects  it. 


INFLUENCE  OF  A  SIMILAR  CONDITION  UPON  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

The  property  possessed  by  any  substance  in  combination  or  decomposition,  to 
call  lorih  in  other  bodies  of  similar  or  dissimilar  nature  in  contact  with  it,  a  condi- 
tion of  form  and  character  like  its  own,  belongs,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to 
organic  bodies  than  to  inorganic  substances. 


DECAYED  WOOD. 

Decayed  wood  brought  in  contact  with  that  which  is  sound,  changes  gradually 
the  sound  body,  under  similar  conditions,  to  a  state  of  decomposition. 


RELATION  OF  UREA  AND  HIPPURIC  ACID  IN  URINE. 

In  fresh  urine,  if  there  is  a  complete  exclusion  of  oxygen,  no  change  of  the 
urea,  or  of  the  hippuric  acid  contained  in  it  occur;  or  exposure  to  the  air,  another 
substance,  occurring  in  urine  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  being  taken  up,  suffers 
a  change  m  form  and  properties,  which  is  communicated  to  the  urea  and  the 
hippuric  acid.  Urea  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  hippuric  acid  whioh  disappears,  benzoic  acid  is  found. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PUTREFACTION  OF  WOOD  ON  THE  OXIDATION 

OF  HYDROGEN. 

Decayed  wood  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gives  out  an  equal  volume  of 
carbonic  acid.     If  hydrogen  be  added  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidized  with  the 
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cha'^nfed^Z^^^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^"^  ''  "^^  ^^-^«  -ygen,  and  becomes 

THE  FIBRIN  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  YEAST  ACT  SIMILARLY  TOWARDS 

BINOXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN.  lu WARDS 

Fresh  fibrin  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  air  as  damp  wood,  passing  equallv 
into  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  if,  in  this  condition,  it  be  decomposed  by^binS 
of  hydrogen,  the  latter  is  immediately  resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydroin  but  if 
the  fibrin  be  heated  to  boiling,  this  accelerating  action  ceases  e n tS '  YeVst 
behaves  ma  like  manner,  occasioning  an  immediate  decomposition  of  the  con- 
stituents  of  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen;  but  if  it  be  previously  heated  to  boS 
the  action  ceases — {Schlossberger.)  wuiiig, 

RELATIOK  OF  COMBIlfED  ORGANIC  ATOMS  AMONGST  THEMSELVES. 

These  properties  are  in  the  highest  degree  appreciable  in  complex  orsanic 
atoms  rhe  larger  the  number  of  individual  elements  and  atoms,  which  have 
assocated  themselves  into  a  group  of  atoms  of  definite  properties,  ZZ  more 
various  the  directions  of  their  attractions,  the  smaller  in  the  same  rdation  musTrte 
force  be  which  attracts  together  every  two  or  three  of  the  minutest  moieties  of 
he  group  ;  they  offer  a  slight  resistance  to  the  causes-whether  heat  or  chemical 
affinities-which  effect  a  change  in  their  form  and  properties;  and  are  as  eS 
changed  and  decomposed  as  other  substances  of  simple  combination.  ^ 

PUTREFACTION. 

The  constituents  of  plants  and  animals  into  which  stilphur  and  oxygen  enter  are 
formed  of  compound  organic  atoms ;  from  the  moment  they  are  separated  from  the 
body  and  come  m  contact  with   the  air,  they  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposTtion 
which,  once    begun,  continues   even   after  the   air   is   excluded.     The  iolorless 

expZe  to  L'aT'  '"""''  "  "^^^''  '"""    "^'''""^   ''^'=°^°^^'^  ^"'^  ''--"  "" 

In  all  these  substances,  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  by  which 

he  minutest  parts  receive  mobility,  is  a  necessary  requirement,  in  orde^  that  on  a 

ransient  contact  with  the  air  a  change  of  form  and  properties  and  a  breaking  up 

into  new  products  may  be  called  forth  ;  both  of  which  continue  until  not  a  particle 

term 'puTrSlon   ^'  '"""""     ^^'  ^''''''  "^'^  *'"'"  '"'""'"^^'y  designated  by  the 

AFFINITY  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  PUTREFACTION. 

Experience  teaches  us  further,  that  a  number  of  substances  brought  in  contact 

wi  h  these  putrefying  sulphurous   and  oxygenous  matters,  when   in  the  act  of 

putrefaction,  in  like  manner  change  their  properties ;  in  the  act  of  decomnosinff, 

their  elements,  group  themselves  into  new  products,  in  the  composition  of  which 

here  are,  in  most  cases,  none  of  the  elements  of  the  putrefying  substances  taken 

hnA„  •  °"!  i  T-  P'l^"'""^"^  i'  '8  cl^ar  that  the  decomposition  of  the  second 
Dody  IS  not  effected  in  consequence  of  an  indication  of  affinity,  since  the  idea  of 
affinity  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  combination. 
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DECOMPOSITION  OP  AMYGDALIN  AND  ASPARAGIN  BY  PUTREFYING 

SUBSTANCES. 

In  contact  with  the  nitrogenous  constitutent  of  germinating  barley  (diastase) 
asparagin  is  resolved  into  succinic  acid  and  ammonia ;  amygdalin  resolves  itself 
with  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  sweet  almonds  (emulsine)  into  prussic  acid,  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  and  sugar ;  salicin  into  saligenin  and  sugar. 


m 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  STARCH  INTO  SUGAR. 

Potatoes  and  the  flour  of  the  cereal  grasses  contain  no  sugar.  The  mere  contact 
with  water  is  sufficient,  in  consequence  of  the  change  that  is  thence  efl^ected  in  the 
sulphurous  and  nitrogenous  constitutents,  to  bring  about  a  conversion  of  the  starch 
into  sugar. 

THE  SAME  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  ANIMAL  MEMBRANE. 

Animal  membrane,  when  moistened  with  water,  causes  sugar  of  milk  and  grape 
sugar  to  pass  into  lactic  acid  ;  a  similar  property  is  possessed  by  the  gluten  of  the 
cereal  grasses,  by  animal  casein,  and  by  diastase. 


FERMENTATION  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES. 

The  property  of  an  organic  body  to  pass  into  the  same  state  of  putrefying 
decomposition  as  the  body  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  is  termed  the 
process  of  fermentation. 

DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  PUTREFACTION,  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 

UPON  FERMENTATION. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  change  of  form  and  property  in  the  fermenting  body 
be  dependent  upon  those  which  are  effected  in  the  putrefying  body,  or  in 
the  agent  of  fermentation  :  if  the  new  order  of  deposition  of  the  atoms  of  the 
one  body,  be  influenced  by  the  direction  in  which  the  parts  of  the  other  arrange 
themselves ;  if  finally,  the  fermenting  body  behave  as  if  it  were  a  part  or 
constituent  of  the  agent  of  fermentation,  it  is  clear  that  the  mode  of  separation  in 
the  one  must  change  with  that  of  the  other  body  ;  the  fermenting  body  must  yield 
other  products  if  the  disunion,  or  the  chemical  condition  of  motion  change  the 
agent  of  fermentation.  Innumerable  experiments  testify  to  the  correctness  of 
these  conclusions. 


MILE  OF  ALMONDS  AND  SUGAR. 

When  the  milk  of  almonds,  which  in  its  fresh  state  exercises  no  influence  upon 
eugar,  is  left  for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  ceases  to  act  upon  amygdalin  :  and  if  in 
this  condition  sugar  be  added,  the  latter  begins  to  ferment,  and  separates  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  If  the  almond  milk  be  left  still  longer,  it  converts  the 
sugar  into  lactic  acid.  A  similar  property  is  possessed  by  diastase,  which,  when 
fresh,  converts  starch  into  sugar ;  but  after  a  period  of  eight  days,  it  loses  this 
action,  and  gives  to  fermentation. 
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CASEIN  AND  SUGAR. 

In  the  first  period  of  its  putrefaction  the  casein  of  milk  converts  the  suir^r  nf 
milk  and  the  grape  sugar  into  lactic  acid  ;  at  a  higher  temTraturP  thl?^  I 
grapes  passes  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  ;  and  if  The  fSt  ^0^  £  S  be 
hmdered   by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  base,  the  casein  in  the  hst  sta^e  of  ll 


ANIMAL  MEMBRANE  AND  STTGAB. 

Animal  membrane  behaves  in  the  same  manner.     At  first  it  effects  a  chan^p  „f 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  HIGHER  TEMPERATURE  UPON 

FERMENTATION. 

The  same  sugar  of  beet  root,  which  ferments  at  an  ordinary  temoerature   anH  ;, 
decomposed  mto  alcoho  and  carbonic  acid   vif.lH=  «„  '"["f^Y  lemperature,  and  is 

FOUSEL  OIL  FROM  SUGAR. 

hJJ'Z  TJT  '"?"  y'^''^^'  °^  "Changing  again  the  conditions  of  its  fermentation 
butyric  acid  ;  it  is  decomposed,  in  the  fermenting  molasses  of  beet-rootTular    Z' 
water,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrated  oxide  of  amyle  (fousel  oil.)  ^ 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  SUGAR,  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  ACETIC  ACID 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  HEAT. 

p^Si/trs^itiit^^^^^^^^^ 

of  a  higher  degree  of  temperature.     The  carbonic  acid  contains  two-thirds  of   ho 
oxygen :  the  alcohol  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  atom  of  sugar  ^* 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  CAUSING  FERMENTATION  IS  COMMON  TO  ALL 

COMPOUND  ORGANIC  ATOMS.      ""^""^  ^^  ^^^ 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  capacity  of  DrodnPino.  r.„.,or  .• 
fermentation  is  common  to  bodies  of  the  most^a^ous  foC  of  cLCs  Jon  that 
blood,  meat,  cheese,  membranes,  cells,  saliva,  diastase,  milk  of  almonds  Ac  '  li„ 
this  property  as  soon  as,  by  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen  a  HUn.rhlfl  '/fu" 
•tate  of  equilibrium  has  been  excited  in  the  attract  on  of  thdr  element  ^^  J  n 
r.,tlti2r'  '''''  '-'  cause,  by  which  these^tZ^nT  a^  ^ S 
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I 


CAUSES  OF  THE  CHANGE  OF  FORM  AND  PROPEETY  OF  MATTER. 

A  change  of  place  or  position  in  the  most  minute  particles  of  a  number  of 
compound  substances,  and  their  decomposition,  or  conversion  into  new  products 
may  be  called  forth  by  chemical  action,  by  heat,  or  electricity  ;  and  it  may  also 
be  occasioned  by  a  transference  of  some  condition  of  motion,  or  by  contact  with  a 
body,  the  particles  of  which  are  undergoing  a  change  of  place. 


CONTINTTANCE  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION. 

If,  from  any  external  cause — by  contact  with  oxygen,  &c. — the  condition  of 
equilibrum  in  the  attractive  force  of  the  elements  of  one  of  these  compound  atoms 
be  disturbed,  the  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium. 
The  motion  imparted  to  the  first  molecule  is  transferred  to  the  second,  the  third, 
&;c.,  of  the  parts  of  similar  nature,  extending  even  to  all  dissimilar  particles,  and 
to  all  other  substances,  if  the  force  which  held  together  their  elements  in  their 
original  form  and  character  be  less  than  that  acting  upon  them  with  an  opposite 
tendency.  Want  of  power  to  maintain  an  original  condition  is  want  of  power  of 
resistance.  Every  body  which  is  capable  of  offering  this  degree  of  resistance, 
hinders  putrefaction  and  fermentation  in  most  cases  by  entering  into  a  chemical 
combination  with  the  body  susceptible  of  either  of  these  conditions ;  and  the  power 
of  maintaining  the  original  mode  of  arrangement  is  strengthened  by  every  new 
accession  of  the  force  of  attraction.  To  the  force  which  maintains  the  condition 
of  the  first  body,  is  added  a  second  attraction  which  must  be  overcome  before  the 
elements  of  the  first  can  change  their  locality  or  size. 


ANTISEPTIC  SUBSTANCES. 

Amongst  the  substances  which  counteract  putrefaction  and  fermentation  we  must 
mention  before  others,  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids ;  further,  many  mineral 
acids,  metallic  salts,  empyreumatic  substances,  volatile  oils,  alcohol,  and  common 
salt. 

These  substances  exercise  a  very  unequal  influence  upon  putrid  matter.  Alcohol 
and  common  salt  in  certain  quantities  arrest  putrefaction,  and  consequently  the 
process  of  fermentation,  by  removing  from  the  putrid  body  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  a  necessary  requirement  for  this  change.  Sulphurous  acid,  which 
is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  all  organic  matters  generally,  and 
therefore,  with  all  bodies  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  hinders  this  process  on  the 
same  principles. 


RELATION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID  TO  MEMBRANES. 

Arsenious  acid  does  not  exert  the  smallest  influence  upon  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  in  the  juices  of  plants,  or  upon  the  action  of  yeast  on  sugar: — {Schloss- 
berger,)  Neither  does  it  affect  the  putrefaction  of  the  blood,  but  its  action  on 
membranes  and  the  membranous  structures  is  unquestionable.  Whilst  a  bladder, 
or  a  bit  of  membrane  covered  with  water  is  thoroughly  decomposed  and  liquefied, 
givmg  off,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  less,  a  most  offensive  stench,  another 
piece  of  membrane  or  bladder  likewise  in  contact  with  water  will  remain  un- 
changed and  without  smell,  if  arsenious  acid  have  been  added  to  the  fluid  ;  the 
explanation  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  gelatinous  tissue  enters  into  combination 
with  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  skin  combines  with  tannic  acid. 
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By  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cansp^  nf  iV^TT-  •  :. 

faction  in  organic  atoms,  w^e  are  able    o  give  a  simTr:"?  f '^f ""  "^  P"''"* 

the  nature  of  many  forms  of  contagion  ?„d  mia  7a    as^te  foll^' •^"'"'°"  "'" 
Will  show.  ^  "iid&iua,  as  tne  lollowing  remarks 

aubslance,  a  condition  wilUe2;ed  in  thfn/t^fT'^K'  ^'"^  ''"'  putrefying 
that  at  work  in  the  molecules  TZ  iV^  Zt  W  ^.^T"  u^"''^''  ^'"'•'"  '» 
hesitation  in  answering  this  inquiry  LEaffiSv'e.  "^  '^"'  '=^"   ""'  ""^ 

FACTS. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  dead  body  often  passes  into  such  a  statP  of  ^» 
while  in  the  anatomical  theatre  that  the  blood  of  Z  i.-  ^'^'^J'^  decomposition 

It ;  the  slightest  puncture  with  a  knife  that  h^s  been  u S  dissect"  ""^'T'  "^ 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  termination       T-h^  r    .     V  ,       "  dissection  induces  a 

ing^lassitude.   and  evL    aZ   a  proEef  ^LSr^'.^.'^T"'^'^  *^'  ^°"'"- 
applying  blood  that  is  in  a  state'^of  n^fr.f.^?       '  ^'u''  ^'  ''^^"  '"'^"•^ed,   by 

d......  i,  .he  h..l,hy  M,.  Z  „o,  u;r4r„,lj\n,  STdeTh'"'""'  * 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  TTHDEESTOOB  BY  THE  TEEM  "PKOBDCIS  OE 

Xilbxi  ASE. ' ' 

These  facts  prove  that  an  animal  substance  in  the  act  of  dpp„m.„  •.• 
induce  a  process  of  disease  in  the  bodies  of  Zl\l  ^",P'  decomposition  may 
condition  can  be  transferred  to  theirnrLTn.  a  ^^  fndiv.duals,  and  that  this 
products  of  disease  can  be  only  understood  to  1'°""""'"'  5"'^-  «"'  ^«  »he 
living  body  in  a  condition  of  change  in  ,£  1^11^'"  '"^  '°"'^"'""«  ''^  '^e 
as  long  as  this  condition  remains  imperfect  dseasT  ma v  rT''T'  ",  '^  "^'^^  '^^' 
or  third  individual,  &c,  '"Penect,  aisease  may  be  transferred  to  a  second, 

A1.TISEPTIC  SUBSTANCES  ^^A^^T^^EXTENSION  OF  CONTAGIOIT 

time  requirements  f7tL   lival  of  all  nrn"  ^^'''"  r'"''  "^T""^^  "«  »'  '^e  same 
tion-if  daily  experience  show  .If  f  P^o^sses  of  putrefaction  and  ferraenta- 

acid  for  instaLefXr;    t"L„';  y  cSa^cTdrcomor ''"'  "  P/^°"^"^°- 
changing  entirely  the  nrocess  of  HUaL.  ;  oecomposition,  are  the  means  of 

if  furthe'-r  free  orVombfnTa^lJ  ^^T   alnTn^l'     '  «"PP"'-='ting  unhealthily,- and 
processes)  be  found  du  irrnTcont^dou^Tse '"?"' r'  ?''°'^"'''  »'"  P"fefactive 

-ound4atmosphere,^andTarS'r„rf;:LriTrr^^ 


fll 
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hnpossible  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  cause  of  the  origin  and  further  pro- 
pagation of  a  number  of  contagious  diseases. 


PUTREFACTION  PROCESSES  AS  CAUSES  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

General  experience  has  at  length  shown  us  that  **  the  origin  of  epidemic  diseases 
can  often  be  traced  to  the  putrefaction  of  a  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances; 
that  miasmatic  diseases  become  epidemic  where  there  is  constant  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  in  marshy,  damp  districts.  And  that  they  also  develope  them- 
selves epidemically  under  similar  circumstances  after  inundations ;  besides,  in  other 
places  where  a  large  number  of  people  are  assembled  together  with  little  change 
of  air — as  in  ships,  prisons,  and  besieged  places,  <fec.  ;*  further  on,  at  page  27,  the 
same  author  observes  that  "  we  can  never  prognosticate  the  origin  of  epidemic 
disease  with  more  certainty,  than  when  a  marshy  flat  has  been  dried  up  by  con- 
tinued heat,  or  when  excessive  heat  follows  extensive  inundation." 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Here  our  deduction  is  fully  justified  according  to  the  rule  of  natural  inquiry, 
that  in  all  cases  where  a  process  of  putrefaction  has  preceded  the  first  indications 
of  disease,  or  where  disease  can  be  communicated  by  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  pro- 
ducts, and  where  no  more  immediate  cause  can  be  adduced,  the  substances  or 
matter  in  the  act  of  decomposition  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  probable 
cause  of  disease. 


POWER  OF  INFECTION— IN  WHAT  IT  CONSISTS. 

The  requirement  for  the  capacity  of  infecting  a  second  individual,  is  the  pre- 
sence in  the  body  of  the  latter  of  a  substance  which  can  oppose  no  resistance 
either  in  itself,  or  through  the  vital  energy  in  the  organism  to  the  causes  afl'ecting 
a  change  of  form  and  property.  If  this  substance  were  a  necessary  constituent  of 
the  body,  disease  must  be  transferable  to  all  individuals  ;  if  only  an  accidental 
constituent,  those  persons  alone  would  be  infected  in  whom  this  substance  was 
present  in  suflficient  quantity,  and  of  the  characteristic  nature.  The  termination 
of  disease  is  only  a  destruction  and  removal  of  this  matter  ;  it  is  a  re-establishment 
of  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  those  causes  in  the  organism  which  regulate  its 
normal  functions,  and  which  had  been  temporarily  suspended. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  INVESTIGATION. 

Practical  medicine  will  soon  decide  whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not ;  and  it 
will  then  be  shown  whether  there  is  any  actual  connection  between  the  relation  of 
arsenious  acid  to  animal  membranes  out  of  the  body,  and  their  action  in  certain 
fevers  ;  and  between  the  relation  of  mercurial  compounds  to  animal  substances, 
and  their  action  in  contagious  diseases. 

If  this  so-called  chemical  view  do  not  serve  as  a  guide  and  director  to  the  phy- 
sician, after  a  careful  study  of  the  processes  of  putrefaction  of  simple  and  com- 
pound bodies,  and  of  the  materials  and  causes  by  which  these  processes  are 
altered,  hindered,  or  accelerated ;  and  if  a  comparison  of  this  with  other  analo- 
gous pxocewea  in  the  human  organism,  be  not  the  means  of  enlarging  his  views 

♦Henlet,  Untersuchungen,  p.  52. 
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upon  disease,  and  raising  to  a  more  scientifip  w^TT^T''''     T"''''""  -^ 

agents  to  be  employed  ^  then,  ind"  d      te  e  of  L  "^  *^  '^'^"^''^ 

this  theory.  Its  simplicity  has  stood  much  ?n  ri?/  '"/"''eavor  to  support 
received;  for  at  the  very  time  that  every  Sjcianor''rZ  "V''-  ''^J"^  generally 
tate  to  ascribe  the  most  striking  chants LviLT  Phys'ologist  does  not  hesi- 

of  fresh  air,  or  the  continuouf  use  of  sahed  fooST''''  'k->'^  ""'""'^"''  ^«nt 
scruple  in  assigning  a  scarcely  apprec  able  difSl '  ^'^T'^''''"  "°  °"«  f^^I'  any 
of  inflammation,  fever,  and  deaCne  of  the  Z^t'  "^  '^™P"»'"^e  as  the  cause 

of  form  and  properties  is  disregarded  as  exercisWnr''fl"'"'  '""'^^  "^  ^  ^^ange 
vital  process.  ^         '  ^  ^^^reismg  no  influence  upon  the  organic 

Here  is  a  theory  strengthened  by  a  firmlv  linked  ob,;„  f 
evident  facts,  to  which  a  critical  investiSn  f,  ,li- ^  .f  "T^""''"'  ^^'J  "ost 
that  can  be  advanced  against  it  saveTtl^™  1  Tv'  ^"''°"^''  '^ere  is  nothing 
this  latter  character  thft  the  difference  res?  which  ''"^k  ®"'.  '* ''  P'^^'^^'^y  "" 
various  methods  of  physical  invest'LTior  aS^k  "'"'''"''  '"  '^^  '««"  '  o( 
Biologist  is  fully  conri„i.ed  that  Ztginic  pTesstn'lT  "f  "'f  ^'  ^""^  P^^^- 
co-operation  of  chemical  and  physical  forJ,  ?  .u  ^  explained  without  the 
been  based  upon  such  causes  hK  ?n  iSbfJ  dlllT  7'"''  ""f   '^"''-"' 

If  we  compare  the  so-called  chemical  theo"v  w^th  ,h»      ••^'■'•''''^''• 
theory,  we   cannot   comprehend   how  intelWt,^  principles  of  the  parasite 

observers,ca„defendand'lendthei?rncSrvits™whlch".;  "'    '"°^'   P'^'^''^'^ 
succeeding  day  must  refute.  ^  *'""'^  ">«  experience  of  each 

THE  PABASITE  THEORY. 

muscardine.  ^  '^^^^^  appeanng  in   silk   worms    called 


:  i 


m 


THE  ITCH. 

n,iI';iii;%Ta^Lt~X°hi^^^^^^  'y  *e  '-^-ion  of  a  kind  of 

correctly  speaking,  burrows  with"n  h      fL  t      ^"^^  "P°"  "'^  '^''"'  «^  ""ore 
tmous    vicinity  is' necessary,  3  ?hat  especiaHv  T"'ir''''''l  "^  "'«  "<=h  ««"- 
nocturnal  depredator.     The  fact  of  Vhp  !fnlf     X    t  "'^'''.'  ^'  *«  ''^'h   mite  is  a 
giou.  character  of  the  itch  is  JrLved  bv  S  fXw.    '"?  '^'  ''^'"'^'  °''  '^'  «'»"'»- 
pus  of  itch  pustules  does  not  enSer^the  itch  Tn^^  '^''"  I  inoculation  with  the 
the  crusts  of  scabious  pustules  upon  the  arm      Sec^nTl"'''.i!''',"  '*'"  application  of 
rubbing  off-  the  mites  with  brick  dust  •  Z'  it  cl      ^'  'u'  '"''""'^  *«  ^^^^'^d  by 
impregnated  female  animalcule!    The  itch  ml  .1,°"'''  ''^  Pr^P^g^'ed    by  the 
permanent  disease,  which   in   these   L«,  k^^    °"*'"'^  """'  "  induces  general 
spontaneously  cured.  "*''*  ''"''"'"«  established,  and   cannot   be 

THE  ITCH  A  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE  PEOPAGATED  BY  AN  ANIMAI 

-ii!!^!^!!!!!!!!!  !^li!l^?:!L^lP^2^^  it  requires  neither  a. 
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chemical  nor  any  other  theory  to  explain  the  communication  of  the  disease  ;  and 
it  becomes  evident  that  all  conditions  which  are  similar  to  the  itch  belong  to  this 
class,  where  observation  shows  approximating  or  like  causes,  for  the  communica- 
tion and  extension  of  the  disease. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  NOT  COMMUNICATED  BY  ANIMALCULES. 

If  now  it  be  asked,  what  results  have  been  obtained  from  investigation  into 
these  and  other  similar  causes  of  infectious  diseases,  we  may  answer  that  in  the 
contagion  of  small  pox,  the  plague,  syphilis,  scarlatina,  measles,  typhus,  yellow 
fever,  dysentery,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  the  most  attentive  observations  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  any  animalcules  or  organic  entities  to  which  the  means  of  propagating 
the  disease  could  be  ascribed. 


PARASITES  IN  BODIES  OF  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  OF  ANIMALS. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there  are  a  number  of  insects  which  can  alone 
be  developed  and  propagated  in  the  body  or  under  the  skin  of  the  higher  animals, 
and  that  they  may,  in  many  cases,  induce  disease,  and  even  death  ;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  itch  mite  belongs  to  this  class  of  diseases, 
since  the  size  of  the  animalcule  can  make  no  difference  in  the  explanation. 

There  are,  accordingly  diseases  occasioned  by  animalcules,  parasites,  which 
develope  themselves  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  thrive  at  the  cost  of  some 
of  their  constituent  parts ;  and  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  other  diseases,  where 
such  causes  do  not  prevail,  whatever  resemblances  tliere  may  be  in  external 
indications.  It  is  possible  that  further  observations  may  attest  the  fact,  that  some 
or  other  of  the  contagious  diseases  belong  to  the  class  dependent  upon  parasites  ; 
until,  however,  such  a  fact  be  established,  we  must,  according  to  the  rules  of 
natural  investigation,  avoid  assuming  it.  It  is  the  province  of  scientific  inquiry  tc 
discover  the  especial  causes  by  which  they  have  been  induced,  the  simple 
question  concerning  which  will  lead  the  way  to  an  explanation  of  the  subject. 

That  infection  in  contagious  diseases  is  dependent  upon  an  organic  being,  and 
that  the  itch  tiiust  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  contagious  diseases,  were  facts  which 
it  was  endeavored  to  ground  upon  the  deduction  of  like  effects  springing  from  like 
causes.*  A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  has,  for  centuries,  impeded  the  advance 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  even  continues  at  the  present  day  to  lead  to  many 
errors. 

The  pure  miasmatic  diseases,  and  their  so-called  miasma,  have  not  as  yet  been 
laid  open  to  investigation  in  reference  to  their  origin  and  the  manner  of  their 
extension,  and  on  that  account  no  explanation  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  either 
by  a  chemical  or  parasite  theory.  The  parasite  theory  has  designated  muscardine 
as  the  type  of  those  miasmatic  contagious  diseases  which  arise  from  matter  derived 
either  from  the  air  or  from  the  diseased  body. 

MUSCARDINE. 

Muscardine  is  a  disease  of  the  silk  worm,  occasioned  by  a  fungus.  The  germ 
of  the  fungus,  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  worm,  grows  in  eating  its  way 
into  the  interior,  and  after  the  death  of  the  animal  it  penetrates  the  skin,  when  the 
surface  soon  appears  covered  with  a  forest  of  fungi,  which  by  degrees  dry  up,  and 
are  converted  mto  dust:  this  is  raised  and  scattered  in  the  air  by  the  slightest 

*Henle,  Zeitschrift,  2  Bd.  p.  305. 
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motion  of  the  body  on  which  the  fungus  grows.  Good  nutrition,  and  perfect 
health  and  strength  mcrease  the  capacity  for  infection ;  and  thus  b  a  colon v  of 
silk  worms,  the  finest  and  largest  are  always  the  most  affected  brthrdLase  ^ 

LPAEASITES  IN  ANIMAIS  AND  PLANTS. 

pjj """"n'^f -^''f'  ^T  ^'^"  ''^'^'■^'''  ""^  ^'^^^^^^  fi*>  •"  infusoria,  and  in  hen's 
eggs;  and  it  is  clear  that  these  observations  confirm  a  series  of  facts  regarding 
animal  organism  which  often  occur  in  the  vegetable  worid,  proving  that  dSe  a„d 

uett  p\"tsT'otSrbT'  '^  P^'^'f'  "'•^•^  "^^  exclu'sivel/upon  t  cr„stU- 
hPilfi    °f  "her   bodies;  as   yet,  however,  no    connection   has    been  drawn 

andTf  It  be'llllw' M  "1  '^'  °"^'"  -^  Propagation  of  miasmatic  contagions  disease"" 
and  If  It  be  allowable  to  designate  a  fungus,  or  its  spores,  by  the  term  contagion   i 

dertriT'r:  *^'  '"'  °^  "^^''""^"^  •"^'^^^  "»  dlfference^in  our  mode  icon's i- 
denng  it— that  some  sources  of  contagion  attain  to  a  length  of  six  or  eiaht  inches 

£h  ^'^V\''^'^^  the  fungus,  Sphmria  Roberta,  which  developes  itself  i.  the 
body  of  the  New  Zealand  grub,  and  occasions  its  death. 

FAISE  VIEWS  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  PUTREFACTION  ARE  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PARASITE  THEORY. 

in  i^nl?  t*^  u^'^-i  '■^'•">^»'^'i°n  ^'nd  putrefaction,  which  is  thoroughlv  false 
m  Its  principles,  has  hitherto  served  as  the  main  support  of  the  parasife  theory 
Its  adherents  regard  putrefaction  as  a  decomposition  of  organic  beings,  by  in S 
and  fungi,  and  every  putrefying  body  as  a  sort  of  rampart  of  infusoria,  or  a 
plantat  on  of  fungi ;  and  thus,  according  to  this  view,  wherever  organic  bodies 
pass  into  putrefaction  to  any  extent,  the  whole  atmosphere  must  be  filled  with  the 
germs  of  contagion,  and  become  the  cause  of  disease. 

FUNGI  AND  INFUSOHIA  DO  NOT  OCCASION  PUTREFACTION. 

Jl!'^^  ""*  ^^''^i  *^  advocates  of  the  parasite  theory,  that  a  close  connection 
exists  between  putrefaction,  contagion,  and  miasma ;  although  they  avoid  entering 
upon  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  comprehending  the  connection  of  these 
phenomena,  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other.  This  connection  would 
be  established,  if  it  were  proved  that  infusoria  or  fungi,  induced  putrefaction  or 
fermentation;  that  by  them  and  their  process  of  digestion  and  respiration,  sugar  is 
resolved  into  equal  volumes  of  carinmic  acid  gas,  and  vapour  of  alcohol ;  and  that 
the  following  conversions  are  brought  about,  viz.,  urea  into  carbonate  oi"  ammonia  : 
sa  icin  into  sugar  and  sallgenin ;  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  into  sulphuret  of 
calcium  ;  sulphateof  soda  into  sulphuret  of  sodium  ;  blue  indigo  into  white  indiffo  • 
s  arch  into  srigar;  sugur  into  lactic  acid ;  amygdalin  into  prussic  acid,  bitter  oil  of 
almonds,  and  sugar. 

The  following  remarks  will  show  how  thoroughly  untenable  are  these  views. 

OPPOSITION  BETWEEN  PUTREFACTION  AND  THE  PROCESS  OF  LIFE. 

The  constituenis  of  vegetable  and  animal  structures  have  arisen  under  the 
dominion  of  an  active  cause  of  change  in  the  form  and  properties  of  organisms- 
and  this  ,s  vital  lorc^e,  which  decides  the  direction  of  attraction,  and  opp^oses  "he 
[fclf.,-  1  ?'""•  t^'-.'"-.  "nd  electricity,  destroying  the  influence  of  every  cause 
that  hinders  the  associaiicn  of  atoms  in  combinations  of  a  higher  order  without  the 
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organism.  In  compositions  ot  such  various  nature  as  the  organic  atoms,  these 
other  forces  occasion  a  change  of  form  and  condition,  when  the  vital  force  after 
death  no  longer  opposes  their  action.  The  same  leaf,  or  the  same  grape  which 
possessed  the  capacity  of  giving  off  pure  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  submits  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  from  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the  or- 
ganism, and  its  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  air. 

No  organism — no  portion  of  an  animal  or  plant  is  capable,  after  the  extinction 
of  vital  energy,  of  resisting  the  chemical  action  which  air  and  humidity  exercise 
upon  it,  and  its  elements  fall  back  under  the  unlimited  dominion  of  chemical  force. 
Fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  the  stages  oi'  its  retrograde  development,  present- 
ing less  perfect  combinatious,  until  at  length  the  organic  atoms,  in  consequence  of 
continuously  acting  unorganic  forces,  return  to  their  simple  original  forms,  in 
which  they  may  serve  for  the  development  and  nutriment  of  new  generations. 
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BY  THIS  MEANS  THEY  BECOME  THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  PROPPfiS 

OF  PUTREFATIOH.  ^xiutJiRjs 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  nature  has  assigned  to  the  infusoria  thp  im 
portant  part  of  being  the  enemies  and  opponents  of  all  eontagion  a„d  miasmT- 
since  the  most  mcontrovertible  facts  have  shown  that  the  green  and  red  fnfusoria 
oxygen""^  ''  '  P"""'"''  °^  *"''  propagation,  sources  of  the  purest 

In  a  similar  nnanner  fungi  check  putrefaction  by  converting  to  their  own  nutri- 
ment,    the   sulphurous   and    nitrogenous   constituents   of    ve|etables_the    ac  u^l 
ongmators  of  corruption;  and  thus  further,  the  general  transition  into  the  fi„a 
products  of  corruption.  ^ 


If 


FUNGI  ABTD  INFUSORIA  ARE  SUBJECTED  TO  PUTREFACTIOIT 

FERMENTATION  AND  DESTRUCTION.  ' 

Fun^i  and  infusoria  are  organic  beings  with  constituent  parts  of  the  same  com- 
posite nature  as  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  we 
observe  the  same  phenomena  in  their  bodies  after  death,  as  those  which  ac- 
company the  disappearance  of  all  organisms,  and  find  them  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, fermentation,  and  corruption ;  how  then  is  it  possible  to  regard  fungi  and 
infusoria  as  the  causes  of  these  processes,  when  they  themselves  become  putrid, 
fermented,  and  corrupt,  leaving  nothing  but  their  inorganic  skeletons  ? 


THE  NATURE  OF  YEAST. 

The  views  which  the  adherents  of  the  parasite  theory  have  formed  as  to  the 
cause  of  putrefaction,  main  y  rest  upon  observations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  formation  of  the  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  beer ;  but  the  investi- 
gations mto  the  nature  of  the  yeast  are  not  yet  closed,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  mocrosoopic  observations  already  made  will  be  strengthened  by  further 
inquiry,  and  every  doubt  concerning  its  vegetable  nature  be  thus  set  aside:  vet 
even  in  this  case  the  exp  anation  regarding  tiie  separation  of  sugar  into  alcoho  and 

chemTcal  theory''"  ""  ""'''  '^P""''''""  *''^"  »'>' »  ^^^"'"^J  ^y  the 


FUNGI  AND  INFUSORIA  ARE  THE  ATTENDANTS,  BUT  NOT  THE 
ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  PUTREFACTION. 

No  one  will  deny  that  fungi  and  infusoria  are  found  in  a  great  number  of  putre- 
fying and  corrupting  substances ;  but  the  frequency  of  their  appearance  cannot 
possibly  be  adduced  as  a  motive  for  regarding  them  as  the  causes,  instead  of  the 
attendants  of  these  conditions.  Fungi  and  infusoria  are  shown  by  nature,  in 
reference  to  their  nutriment  and  development,  to  be  organic  atoms,  which  have 
ceased  to  be  parts  or  constituents  of  living  organisms,  and,  in  most  cases,  they  do 
not  appear  until  putrefaction  be  established,  or  is  complete,  and  the  process  of 
corruption  has  begun.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  processes  and  their  respective 
products  are  changed  by  their  presence,  for  by  means  of  their  process  of  nutriment 
and  respiration,  they  accelerate  solution,  limiting  its  baneful  influence  upon  the 
surrounding  parts  to  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time. 


FUNGI  AND  INFUSORIA  HASTEN  THE  PROCESS  OF  PUTREFACTION 

AND  CORRUPTION. 

If  the  process  of  putrefaction  be  terminated  by  the  return  of  the  elements  of 
organic  beings  into  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  clear  that  the 
period  necessary  to  effect  this  conversion  must  be  most  perceptibly  curtailed  if  the 
putrefying  agent  be  a  plantation  of  infusoria,  millions  of  whom  are  busily  engaged 
in  leading  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  into  a  state  of  decomposition  by  means 
of  their  respiratory  and  digestive  processes. 


RELATION  OF  THE  YEAST  IN  SOLUTIONS  OF  SUGAR,  IN  GRAPE 

JUICE,  AND  BEER  WORT. 

It  is  a  perfectly  well  known  fact  that  in  spirituous  fermentation,  the  elements  of 
the  sugar  of  grapes  without  any  loss  of  weight,  and  those  of  the  sugar  of  cane 
with  an   increase  of  weight,  are  given  back   in  the  form   of  carbonic   acid  and 
alcohol.     We  cannot  liere,  according  to  our  usual  conceptions,  speak  of  the  con- 
^■er8lon  of  the  atoms  of  sugar  to  the  nutritive   and   respiratory  processes  of  an 
organic  being.      Fhe  weight  of  the  yeast  increases  in  the  fermentation  of  the  iuice 
of  the  grape  and  beor-wort ;  but  if  we  put  the  yeast  in  a  solution  of  pure  sugar 
and  water,  although  the  fermentation  is  equally  produced,  the  yeast,  in  this  case 
instead  of  gaming,  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight ;  and  by  continuous  contact  of  the' 
same  yeast  with  fresh  sugar  and  water,  it  by  degrees  entirely  loses  the  power  of 
fermenting,  while  its  weight  constanUy  diminishes.     In  this  case,  as  we  see  one 
and  the  same  action  must  be  derived  from  two  directly  opposite  causes,  to  one  of 
which  IS  ascribed  the  capacity  lor  increase,  and  to  the  other  the  reverse  of  propa- 
gation.    If  we  assume  that  the  nutritive  and  respiratory  processes  of  the  fiinffi  are 
dependant  upon  sulphurous  and  nitrogenous  substances  contained  in  tfteir  elements 
and  lliat  the  fermentation  of  sugar  is  an  accidental  phenomenon,  accompanyinu 
the  developing  process  of  an  organic  being,  then  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  whence 
It  arises  that  the  fungi  are  not  reproduced  in  a  fluid,  where  there  is  present  this 
chief  requirement  to  their  propagation,  while  they  gain  in  weight  as  soon  as  suffar 
the  acculoiital   attendant  of  this  vital  process,  is  added.     If,  for  instance,  in  the' 
juice  o    the  grape,  sugar  be  decomposed,  and  there  is  no  free  access  of  air.  the 
remainder  of  the  dissolved   sulphurous  and   nitrogenous  substances  will  remain 
disso  vea  in  the  juice  for  years  without  undergoing  any  change  ;  if  sugar  be  then 
added,  the  fermentation  begins  again,  and  yeast  is  again  separated  ;  when  the  sugar 
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is  decomposed,  its  separation  ceases,  beginning  again  only  on  a  new  addition  of 
sugar ;  and  this  continues  until  the  fluid  contains  an  excess  of  su^ar. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  YEAST,  ALCOHOL,  AND  CARBOIOC  ACID  ABE 
MUTITALLY  DEPENDENT  UPON  EACH  OTHER. 

From  these  facts  we  evidently  obtain  a  reciprocal  relation  of  dependence  as 
required  by  chemical  theory,  between  the  form  and  properties  of  the  sulphurous 
and  nitrogenous  body  which  is  converted  into  yeast,  and  the  new  forms  and  oro- 
perties  contained  in  the  atom  of  sugar ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  former  stand  during  their  association  with  the  yeast,  and  their 
faUing  asunder  into  other  products,  is  the  cause  of  the  manner  in  which  the  suffar 
separates.  No  organic  beings  or  animals  similar  to  fungi,  have  ever  been  observed 
in  any  other  form  of  separation  of  sugar,  as,  for  instance,  in  its  transition  into 
lactic  acid  by  means  of  an  animal  membrane,  or  in  its  transition  into  mannit,  mm 
butyric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c. ;  nor  in  any  other  process  of  putrefaction  or  fermen' 
tation,  have  organic  beings  been  perceived,  which  appearing  invariably  in  the  same 
forms,  control  the  nature  of  the  products.  °        »"uiy  in  me  same 


VIBRIOITES  IN  THE  URINE. 

In  many  cases  the  presence  of  vibriones  is  detected  in  the  urine  during  its  sta<e 
of  putrefaction,  while  in  other  cases,  when  the  urine  putrefies,  it  is  impossible  to 
.hsrovor  nny  organized  being,  and  if  the  absence  of  vegetable  or  animal^organlm 
IS  certain  in  one  single  case,  where  fresh  urine  has  been  decomposed  by  th" 
pu  refying  white  deposit  which  occurs  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  the  fact  is  oer- 
fecUy  sufficient  to  remove  every  doubt  of  the  true  cause  of  the  putrefaction. 

.■  FUNGI  CONTAIN  SUGAR. 

If  further  we  show  that,  in  all  hitherto  examined  fungi,  analysis  has  virlrlp,!  , 
quantity  of  sugar,  which  during  the  process  of  life  did  ^n;t  pas^s  „to  alcohd  a„d 
carbomc  acd,  but  that  in  the  same  fungi,  spirituous  fermentation  occurs  imrae 
diately  after  their  death,  and  from  the  moment  when  a  change  i"  the  clrTnd 
properties  IS  perceived,  every  analogy  is  wanting  to  justify  ouf  regardin/°he  vital 
process  of  these  plants  as  the  cause  of  fermenlltion.  The  action  must  rather  be 
ascribed  to  the  reverse  of  a  vital  process.*  °^ 

CHANGE  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  PUTREFACTION  IN  HEATED  AIR. 

We  may  consider  it  as  proved  by  the  most  admirable  exneriment,  .b»t  iha 
process  ot  putrefaction  in  meat  and  m.'ny  other  animal  sublnces  a  Tumes  1  totJl^ 

ihp,!  .         X      u     "  •'O'^equently  there  can  be  no  co-operation  of  infusoria     vel 
*Schlos8berger,  Annalen  duTpharmacie,  Vol.  lii  p  117  '  " 
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on  the  exclusion  of  oxygen!  the^u^rea  does7ot  nT'"'  ^""^  ""T  P"''^f-<^'ion  ;  that 
and  that,  enclosed  in  a  vfsse  these  s>,h,!r„r  ^  '"'u  ""''""^'e  of  ammonia, 
acid,  and  that  with  the  rr^oval  S  the  oxT^en  ih?"'.' ",  ""'  "^^^^^  '"'*'  '="bonic 
all  events,  changed.  ^^^"'  ""^  "^''"^^  P-^^cess  is  arrested,  or,  at 

sugar'VgtaTes'^hh   tt  Tf^H^olTU-r;'  "^^  "^  '""^  P^^'^  -"'-»  of 

'T  f  ^  rf  P'^"'  ^^  -e  Patent'  trlXri-Hh::-;'  ^^  "^^'"'^  *^ 
soil  which  affords  them  the  npnB==,,„  -„     f "t^rywnere  in  the  air,  find  access  to  a 

but  they  do  not  explarthe  r  "aso„  X  r'"^''""'"''     '^'      "■ '"'"""''"'  ''"'"'"P'"""' ' 
to  turn  his  wort  to^a  staie  orfermenl^ii  '   ZTS  l''^''^  '"  ^'^^  y^^^' '"  "^'^^^ 

really  were  in  the  air,  should'^t^relo^e' htmtfvet7n%^7sf  ■■""' *'  ^^ 

the  requirements  of  their  life  and  nrooaaat  nn      Th!        .•    f    /  ^°  congenial  to 

mentation  of  the  sugar  of  graprs  beZs  w  h  ^    I,      ^^  t""'*'^  ^°'^^^  ^^^^  '^e  fer- 

quantity  of  oxygen^is  takeTuTfronhTlir.harth?     ''"",'  "'''  '  "-—able 

discolored,  and  the  fermentation  only  begins  after  hi      "'""^  ^"'T^'  ''''^''^  «"d 

they  do  not  consider  that  fermentation  ?!  m in  f         occurrence  of  a  precipitate  ; 

additional  quantity  of  oxyin     aiS  that  i-H.        '.  '"'""'."'^  increasing  wi^  the 

capable  of  taking  up  oS  has  become Tn^  I  m    T  ''°"d"i»ns  when  the  matter 

in  the  juice.*  ^      ^^  ^'""^  insoluble,  fermentation  no  longer  goes  on 

to  T:oli\n'^TrytToZl'^^^^^^  ^^-•-'','  -  -"'d  be  contrary 

of  any  process  of'^fermentatlon  or  putSn  •  .nd"  Tn'T'  ""  "'""^  ''  ''''  *^=^"«^ 
sence  of  organic  beings  is  not  to  be'lwn  ri^vestatio"  iTTe  """T  '^'  Pf 
miasmatic  contagious  disease,  the  hypothesis  of  .hli  f  u  *=o"'agion  of  a 

share  in  the  process  of  disea'se  ^ua^^c^V^aHltSrert^  ^"^ 

TWO  SIMULTANEOUSLY  OCCURRING  PHENOMENA  ARE  FREOTTTVtt^ 

HELD  TO  BE  A  CAUSE.  AND  m  ^FECT.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

same  cause,  as  mutuallv  deDendent  nnnn  ^.nh   \u  ,  .^  ^'  ^"^  ^"^  ^he 

of  the  one  phenomena Lt'TxXS  oTdefiS' ^t^fi  ''^  ''-"'P'- 

EXAMPLES. 

criJef j.  *rf:w%Smpro7'srJ!Lt;fT'''^"^'r  "'''^''  '^  ^'-"  '^^  f--.  of 

life,  will  best  exhibit  wharishl'aTlS  to      *'"""''-'--'  -'-••  daily  occur  in 


under  these  circumetances.     This  des^?vr,  ^tt/nf'inPn  ^    hydrogen  was  easily  condensed 
heated  air  upon  the  process  of  putXZn      Cl  v  f  ^^^^  '°*?  •"•«  ■"""«"««  °f 

and  the  gerni.  of  fu^  .ay  not^beS^";au';rof7he*'rhateTn''r;V^^^^ 

meten^i^r^rrwVn^ -utic^^^t^  -<^  "''rty  miHr-in  dia- 

fermcntation  ;  while  a  simikr  stratum  without  ^h^  f  J?V    '^%°°*  P'*'"  '°'°  *  «"»*«  of 
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A  STOEM  EEGAEDED  AS  THE  CAUSE  OF  nNTTSUAL  CHANGES  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  THE  BAEOMETEB. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion  which  ascribes  to  storms  the  effect 
of  making  the  mercury  fall  in  the  barometer. 

Storms  are  effects  of  a  difference  of  temperature,  or  of  some  other  causes  of 
interrupted  equilibrium  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  change  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  exhibits  itself  by  its  influence  upon  the  rise  and  fall  o£ 
a  column  of  mercury,  which  is  of  equal  weight  with  a  column  of  air  of  the  same 
diameter.  The  barometer  and  the  storm  do  not  stand  in  any  immediate  relation  to 
each  other ;  the  storm  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  barometer,  and  the  two  are 
only  combined  by  their  mutual  dependence  upon  one  cause.  And,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  the  fall  of  the  barometer  is  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  rain. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  FEVER  MUST  NOT  BE  REGARDED  AS  THE  CAUSES 

FROM  WHENCE  IT  ARISES. 

R 

The  false  ideas  which  many  pathologists  have  formed  to  themselves  of  the  cause 
of  fever,  belong  to  this  class  of  errors  regarding  the  causa  efficienSy  and  to  the 
confusion  of  ideas  concerning  effect  and  cause. 


HENLE'S  EXPLANATION  OF  FEVER. 

"  Although  I  am  far  from  thinking,"  says  Henle,*  "  that  I  am  able  to  settle  the 
controversy  regarding  the  question  of  the  existence  of  essential  fevers,  I  yet  believe 
I  may  contribute  something  that  shall  enable  the  contending  parties  first  to  under- 
stand themselves  better,  and  next  their  opponents.  It  follows  that  as  febrile 
symptoms  are  the  consequences  of  an  alteration  in  the  central  organ,  so  this 
alteration  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  febrile  symptoms;  and,  as  the  fever  depends 
upon  these  symptoms,  upon  the  complication  of  the  change  of  temperature,  motion 
of  the  blood,  of  thirst  and  lassitude,  this  alteration  must  be  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  fever — in  fact  the  fever  itself." 

Setting  aside  that  these  three  positions  are  not  consecutive  links  of  one  conclu- 
sion, since  each  one  says  the  same  as  the  other  two — we  cannot,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  natural  investigation, — so  long  as  the  causal  connection  of  the 
febrile  symptoms  and  the  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  be  not  explained — regard 
the  febrile  symptoms  as  any  thing  more  than  indications  of  the  changed  condition 
of  the  spinal  cord.  To  the  symptoms  of  fever  which  are  externally  perceptible, 
must  be  added  the  scientific  investigation  of  a  new  indication  of  disease.  The 
alteration  in  the  central  organs  is  a  fact  perceived,  or  to  be  perceived,  by  the  senses, 
but  not  a  cause. 


WHAT  COURSE  MUST  BE  PURSUED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 

CAUSE  OF  FEVER. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  this  alteration  is  always  and  unalterably  accompanied  by 
febrile  symptoms,  the  knowledge  and  explanation  of  the  cause  of  fever  must 
include  the  recognition  of  the  connection  of  the  three  constantly  recurring  indica- 
tions of  fever — that  is,  the  subjective  feeling  of  indisposition,  the   alterations   in 

*  Untersuchungen,  p.  240. 
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trace    the   connection   existing   between    the   LraLi  7.'^' "'''''   '■^™«i°«  <<> 

accelerated  movements  of  the  blood  and  the  resSrv  ,  ^   'P'"'''   <=""''   «he 

phenomena  of  heat.  Before  we  can  obtain  anv  1^1  ''''r'^'"''  ^""^  *«  «l'"ed 
arnve  at  a  conception  of  motion,  an^seek  he '0^^^?''""  -"^  f'^  ^^  -"ust 
in  the  animal  body.  If  we  could  trace  the  cause  of  f!.°  ™"y.'"^  ^°''^  ^^^  ^eat 
method,  and  consider  that  by  the  cLoperTtl  „f  J' '''"''^/"^  *°  *«  P^^^^^^ 
causes,  a  certain  amount  of  force  {sZ2lTrT\  f  ,^  J'  °'.  ^^'  "«  ^^X  °  two 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  affected  the^.  the'^t "  ^i.f  ?"  "'f  '  ''^  '^^'^  *« 
the  number  of  the   beats  of  the  heaH  L  L     .  ^^  '■^^"'=""  <»•  no™al,  if 

force  is  thus  divided  over  equal  periods.        ^        '"  ^"^'^  '"'''"'^'  ""'I  ^^en   the 

POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

t  Jclt^wTicrhr  t-h^if ^^^^^^^  relation  of  the 

dimmishes,  the  pulsations  of  the  hea  t  wiU  be  t  ?  '"'  '""'f'*'"  ^"^^  =»'  ^""'her 
slower.  The  force  engendered  is  in  th^  Lse  not  n'  I  """=''"'  ''"'^  ^'  ^'>°'her 
consumption.  It  is  ckar  that,  on  the  stpposUio„  of.rr  ""'u  '''  "^^  "'™  "^  i'» 
he  heart,  the  alteration  in  the'spinal  cord'cr  ^xerc  se  no  X '""/  ^ug^ndere^  i„ 
change  m  the  phenomena  of  motion,  or  uoon  thT  T  "''«'• '"""ence  upon  the 
heart's  action  than  that,  in  consequence  oTit"  cond Won t ".^  "  "'"''"^  "*■  '»>« 
manner  or  other  a  smaller  resistance  to  motional  ?no  '  T^  ''''P"'*^'  '"  ««me 
-auses  of  the  effects  of  motion  do  not  exTsTin  the  Z    TT"^  "*?  "'  ''"•"''"•    '^he 

i:cS  £."  '^^  --'-'  -  ">e  ^z  'cttts-  Sv^^sis 

IXaniK.  INTO  -  COKK^-ON  ^^^^^^  ,,^  ,,^ 

cttr^Tt^^^-r'-'brfoiiot^^^^^^^^^^ 

motion.  The  same^  must  happen  when  any  nt',  ^r '?.  ""  '^"  Ph^^^-^ena  of 
connection  with  the  spinal  cord   and  wl.l.  ,1,      ■  P  ,  '"    \w\es,  standing   in 

change  of  condition  or  propertts  "  L  hi  I::"^'''"?^''PP"='•"^•  ^'^•'  «"""«  a 
grade  influence  upon  the  spTnal  c;rd  1  ,lw.  *^  """"/'  ""=■''  ''''''■'''^  »  retro- 
the  propagation  or  commun  cation  of  mo.^  are":!'"  "  "'"";"'•  ''''«  ^^^^  ^f 
causes  may  have  called  them  forth  ^^  '^''"'■'"  "'^  ^•'""^'  whatever 

ofTh^;flrr:tr:r„""  ls;^.!  rrsir  ^:t  t^*--^'  *^  ^">'- 

hy  which  the  pressure  of  the  water  on   these  parts  leases     it  T''  f  "j^  "'^^^'' 
be  occasioned  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  co<rI  nf  «         r 'J    ■".">'  "'*"'  however, 

mill,  when  an  irregularity  of 'moJlon  will  b^p^  ce.Ted  not'S^ly   „"th^''"'l^  1  f 
in  every  other  part  of  the  wheel.  *^^ivea  not  only  m  this  wheel,  but 


I 
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REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR  MOTIONS. 

If  now  the  organism  engender  a  certain  amount  of  force  in  a  given  time,  the 
motions  will  be  regular,  if  the  force  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord ;  irregular,  if  one 
apparatus  have  more  force  than  another.  If  subsequently  the  motions  of  the  blood 
and  respiration  be  accelerated,  the  consequence  will  be  weakness  in  the  limbs,  or  a 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions.  The  extra  force  which  the  heart  receives 
in  the  acceleration  of  its  action,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  other  apparatus  of 
motion. 

After  establishing  the  connection  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  effects  of 
motion,  the  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  must  next  be 
discussed. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT  TO  THOSE 

OF  MOTION. 

Observations  show  that  the  irregularity  of  the  phenomena  of  motion  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  phenomena  of  heat ;  in  many  cases  the  subjective  and 
objective  phenomena  of  heat  rise  and  fall  with  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of 
the  indication  of  motion  ;  in  other  cases,  again,  both  do  not  recur  simultaneously  in 
the  same  relations.  But  the  phenomena  of  motion  become  more  regular  by  the 
equahzation  of  the  indications  of  heat ;  and,  if  the  former  are  restored  to  a  normal 
state,  the  latter  will  show  a  proportionate  degree  of  irregularity.  If,  now,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  effect  of  motion  (speed)  does  not  call  forth  heat,  (as,  for  instance 
by  friction,)  it  naturally  follows,  that  heat  and  the  phenomena  of  motion  stand  in 
no  nearer  connection  with  each  other,  than  the  storm  with  the  abnormal  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  causes  which 
have  influenced  the  one  series  of  phenomena  are  simultaneous  conditions  of  the 
other  series.  If  the  amount  of  evolved  heat,  in  a  given  time,  stand  in  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles  which  have  passed  through  the  capillaries 
m  the  same  time,  the  source  of  heat  must  be  sought  in  certain  states  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  or  of  the  blood  and  the  capillaries. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  HEAT  TO  THE  OXYGEN  OF 

THE  AIR. 

Since  it  is  proved,  by  investigation,  that  the  condition  of  the  blood,  by  which  it 
may  become  a  source  of  heat,  consists  in  its  power  of  taking  up  oxygen  and 
since  the  oxygen  thus  taken  up  in  a  given  time  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
number  of  inspirations  within  the  same  period,  irregular  effects  of  heat  must  be 
dependent  upon  the  respiratory  motions,  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  one 
external  cause— ^nd  this  is,  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen.  As  the  relation  of 
these  three  factors  to  each  other  is  altered,  the  phenomena  of  heat  must  in  like 
manner  change ;  and  when  in  certain  parts  of  the  organism  the  capacity  of  enter- 
ing into  combination  with  the  oxygen  increases  from  any  superadded  cause,  more 
heat  will  be  evolved  in  that  one  part  than  in  others.  When,  in  accordance  with 
this,  the  motion  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  is  accelerated,  then  will  also  the 
•  amount  of  oxygen  and  liberated  heat  be  increased,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  beautiful  law  established  by  Vierordt.  If  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
motions  are  accelerated  in  unequal  relations,  the  subjective,  or  objective  feeling  of 
warmth  is  changed.  When  all  these  relations  are  examined  and  obtained,  we  shall 
not  only  be  able  to  explain  the  individual  symptoms  of  the  fever,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  disease  itself,  but  we  shall  then  also  be  enabled  to  trace  all  to  a  final 
and  sole  cause  (the  cause  of  disease).     This  is  the  course  of  natural  inquiry 
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IRRONEOirS  CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  BRINGING  ONE  CAUSE 

TOO  PROMINENTLY  FORWARD. 

Erroneous  combinations  of  conclusions  of  another  kind  are  formed  wh^n  in  ih. 
explanation  of  a  natural  phenomenon  we  onlv  keen    n    Jfp„?         '  7  u     ^"  *^® 

""/»  i"di  lermentaiion  and  putrefaction  are  the  pfTppt^  r^r  #v,« 

been  erected  upon  the  most  untenable  basis,  in  order  to  <,i.nnnrf  "^P""'^'^.^  .'^^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  started  as  t^  theTmpo  ibmTo  n  bo'drat'es't 
setting  another  in  motion,  borrowed  from  the  atomic  mpthn,/ If  ^  °°^y.»^  rest 
likewise  physically  false;  since  gravitation  LTn'm'tdeletricnt^aSon 
are  ^nothing  but  mere  examples  of  motion  being'impart;d  by  on"  tdy  at  S  to 

CORRECTION  OF  SCHIEIDEN'S  VIEW. 

As  to  what  regards  diastase,  and  its  action  upon  starch   Schlpidon  ho„  r^.    „ 
to  take  into  consideration  tlie  time  which  is  necLsarr.o    fic    he  conver^TS 
sugar.      The  view  which  he  contests,  does  not  presuppose  that  !he  mo  ecu"e    of 
the  diastase  possess  a  greater  velocity,  but  that  the  surrounding  depoS  of  the 
molecule  of  starch  had  gone  on  while  the   motion  in  the  diaftase  mlcule  sUU 

rr,:  '  ^"''' r''?"'"''^'  ^^^r  "  ^'^'^  «f  equilibrium  had  been  eTablished  " 
the  latter.  Nothing  is  to  be  understood  by  a  communication  of  mo'fon  but  that 
the  molecules  of  starch  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  molecules  of  the  diastase  as 

Lp!L  r  T"c'  •'""^'''"l"'^  °f  it-  'ri'e  action  of  the  diastase  in  a  limited 
time  depends,  therefore  upon  the  number  of  the  molecules  of  starch  that  can^ome 
.n  contact  with  the  moleci.les  of  the  diastase  in  the  same  period  of  thne  The 
number  of  the  molecules  of  diastase  affect  the  time  and  the  process  of  hs^onver! 
sion  mlo  sugar;  the  action  disappears  with  the  presence  of  diastase  and  bv  a 
double  or  triple  quantity  of  diastase  the  time  of  the^onversion  is  shor  ened  or  a 
larger  quantity  of  starch  is  converted  in  sugar.  »"orienea,  or  a 

THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  MOTION  OCCURS. 

As  to  the  view  advanced  regarding  gravitation  and  electricity,  as  instances  of  the 
moioH  of  one  body  through  another  at  rest,  we  must  take  into  consfdcrat on 
^hat  a^body  at  rest  may  pass  into  a  condition  of  motion  in  two  essentially  diSm 

FIRST :  BY  THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  A  MOVING  MASS. 
1.  By  the  communication  of  the  moving  mass  of  a  body  alreadv  in  mnt.nn   ,. 
by  means  of  a  blow-for  instance  the  actiSn  of  the  hamme"^^  on  the  naiuT  w^te 
on  the  mill  wheel,  or  wind  upon  the  sail.  '  ^^^' 


!lil 


itli 


*  GnmdzUge  der  Wissenschaftlichen  Botanik,  1845,  p,  282. 
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SECONDLY :  BY  AS  ATTEACTIVE  OE  EEPXTISIVE  FORCE. 

2.  By  the  action  of  an  attractive  or  repulsive  force,  which  is  interposed  between 
two  bodies.  In  this  the  action  is  always  mutual,  and  the  speed  obtained  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  masses  moved.  "iverseiy 

CHEMICAI  PROCESSES,  AS  PHENOMENA  OF  MOTION.  BEIONG  TO 

THE  SECOND  KIND. 

As  one  must  consider  chemical  processes  as  phenomena  of  motion,  it  is  not  to 
I  e  doubted  that  all  such  processes  as  can  be  explained  by  the  formation  of  new 
compounds  belong  to  the  second  class  of  phenomena  of  motion,  while  the  attractive 
f  re  f  th  constituents,  or  their  chemical  affinity,  calls  forth  the  change  of  place 
:  nd  prop  rty  (that  is  the  motion)  of  matter.  After  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
bm  tio  ,  motion  ceases,  as  when  the  falling  stone  has  reached  the  gronnd.  and  the 
ir  m  filings  the  pole  of  the  magnet. 

PUTREFACTION  AND  FERMENTATION  BEIONG  TO  THE  FIRST  ORDER 

OF  PHENOMENA  OF  MOTION. 

But  when  a  body  which  is  undergoing  decomposition,  that  is,  whose  parts  are 
in  a  state  of  change  of  place  and  of  motion,  converts  another  body  into  a  similar 
condition  ;  and  if  observation  have  shown  that  all  other  known  causes,  exceDtin»> 
one  alone,  must  be  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  change,  or  decomposition 
of  the  second  body ;  and  ,f  it  be  proved  that  this  one  cause  (communication  of 
motion,  friction,  a  blow,  &c.),  have  a  decided  share  in  the  formation  and  decom- 
position  of  .a  number  of  combinations,  this  one  cause  must  be  regarded  as  the 
final  acting  one,  especially,  if  the  views  gained  in  the  theory  of  motion,  be  appli- 
cable  to  chemical  actions.     The  recognition  of  this  last,  and  only  cause,  is  there- 
fore  not  a  mere  word  that  has  been  substituted  for  the  term  "catalytic  force-"  but 
the  expression    of  an  idea,  which  is  strictly  the  opposite  to  that  of  a  catalytic' body 
From  the  facts  advanced  in  (2)  p.  84,  the  erroneous  conclusion  is  drawn  that  erJi- 
tation,  magnetism,  &c.,  are  examples  of  the  motion  of  one  body  through  another 
sii  rest* 

THE  FORCE  OF  GRAVITATION  GIVES  NO  RISE  IN  ITSEIF  TO  MOTION. 

A  clock  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  weight,  but  cannot  draw  it  up  by  itself,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  has  as  little  share  as  gravitation  in  the  action  of  a  mill-wheel  Th^ 
water  which  impels  the  mill-wheel  was  previously  vapour— the  vapour  was  fluid 

The  water  underwent  evaporation ;  the  vapour,  on  the  abstraction  of  heat  be- 
came  again  aqueous,  and  this  liquid  water  falls  by  the  action  of  gravitation '  and 
continues  to  fall  until,  as  in  the  clock,  resistance  arrests  its  motion.  ^  "*"""'  ""^ 

WANT  OF  CORRECTNESS  IN  EXPRESSION,  THE  CAUSE  OF  ERRONEOUS 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  MISUNDERSTANDINGS.  **""''""'' 
Besides  the  erroneous  conclusions  and  methods  of  investigation  which  are  com- 
prised  in  this  one  clause,  there  is  yet  one  individual  fault  to  be  added,  whTch  pre- 
vails amongst  many  physiologists,  and  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the  plea  of 
carelessness  This  failing  is,  to  regard  things  or  phenomena,  that  have  been  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  as  representing  conclusions  of  the  mind,  whieh  bri«ffs  along 
with  It  this  great  disadvantage,  that  in  order  to  esteem  a  fact  as  true,  these^LS 

ce'fvedry'LVn:::  °*^'""  '^'"''"^'^"'""  •'^  •'"»-  ---  which'cann^rbep:;- 
From  this  it  may  arise  that  chemists,  in  spite  of  a  superabundance  of  thp  mn«t 
evident  facts,  are  frequenUy  unable  to  convince  physician^  of  the  "impL^^^^^^ 


EXAMPLES. 


.iy!\Tl^7,ulS?arn:  tro"ne';f7e'  IT'  P'^^"'"'"^-'  ^^^^^  ''  -^  I  will 
"  We  perceive  on  dividing  the  facial  Lrt  Z  ihT'"'  'T^'T'  V'^'^"""  «ay«  " 
responding  side  are  paralysed  as  far  as  X'  lil  ^  """'"'^'"f  *e  face  on  the  cor- 
coDclude  that  the  effects  of  our  will  are  ill  "  f°"f '"«d.  We  thence  justly 
to  the  muscles  of  expression  «o™mun.cated  by  means  of  the  facial  nerve 

«u;XLg^t1re,  tjseti^^^^^^^  "^  ^^^  fif*  P-  of  nerves 

destruction  of  the  globe  of  thTvJI  '""''"""^  '""' suppuration,  and  even  further 

the  integrity  of  thfab^veiej  ner^esTneT'' '  '"'^  r*=^"'^'  ^-^fo-    thai 
the  eye."  "^^  "^'''^^  «  necessary  to  the  normal  condition  of 

-  S;\";d7:^y^^e:«fl-/tcT  '"\  'rv'v'^  -»« °^  *«  --, 

extent  as  soon  as  the/have  bee^'fiHed  ^Ib  J    "^''^  *^^' u^^^  '*'■'"«"*'  ">  ^  certain 
pressure  they  .turn  to^heir  ori^S^l^ ^^^:^^X^-Jl^ 

POINT  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CHEMISTRY     ' 

things::ddtrtL'"di£ulto7'aSwnraf  af :ndir  r  'l  *^  ^^  "^  ^^"^ 
and  chemists ;  and  I  will  now  endeafor  to  .on^ln''^  ^"'''"^  *'''^"^"  physiologist! 
of  contact,  at  which  physiology  and  I/mU.t'"  """"^  Particularly  the  point 
may  mutually  assist  each  othen  ''^'^^'^''^  ""^^t  to  meet  in  order  that  they 

..  Which  ,he  p„„u,H,i..  .f  v„"!J5?sitr„rK;rr  "-^ 
*  ji7:°s  zsifz  °L'z  Srr-Thrr",',"""  -•  "■-" 

body,  Ihe  power  of  entering  i„,„  neT'SSi™  "?""'■  """  "'  ""  ""' 
«>ion,  1.  nol  Ihe  ,„n,  of  if,  ckiSTZTT'.'  ,  ''""^'"e  •>«""  teompo. 
imable,  by  mcing  b.cliwari.,  f„™  Ihe  ^1 '",  *''"""■  »«  -e  .njly 
conceraing  J,™.^  carton,  hiE.n  niC™    !^  f-^  T"''^  «''"'•  ^  ■'"Wo 

lead  and  zinc,  must  have  a^  entirelydefinite  Id  dVfi  ^^1"'"  "^'^'^  -""cury. 
of  the  properties  of  their  combinations  sbcethl  In"'"'  '^"'^  '"  ">«  'Jifference 
upon  the  difference.    We  see  this  the  mostdearivilT  "'  '''^^""y  •^«P«"dent 

rf  "s^hlJ-f  i»-- i^r,r  Sf -=^^^^^ 


»  Manual  of  Physiology,  Brunswick,  1844. 
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chemical  and  physical  properiies  of  the  elements  have  remained  constant  in 
Sif  r^  combinations ;  and  in  those,  where  there  is  a  deviation  in  color, 
solubility  &c,  one  property,  namely,  physical  form,  remains  constant.  The  same 
or  a  similar  relation  is  doubtlessly  attainable  between  the  properties  of  all  elements 
and  their  combinations,  and  all  the  efforts  of  chemistry  have  been  directed  to  the 
discoveries  of  these  constant  relations.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  is  the  only 
way  in  which  chemistry  can  atlain  to  natural  laws,  and  it  is  only  by  the  same 

"r."  .s:;,iKt^- " " "  "■ "" "  "^  '•"'•  •' "  "■•""'  »U*.:™n 

THE  CHEMICAI  FORCES  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  HAVE  A  SHARE 

IN  THE  VITAL  PROPERTIES. 

We  cannot,  certainly,  as  yet,  follow  out  any  physical  property  by  mean"  of  the 
laws  or  properties  of  the  elements  ;  but  still  Vere  can  be  /o  qLTuon  La 
knowledge   of  such  properties  is  to  be  gained  from  laws,  which  arise  when  these 

^iThlnl',  ."'"f  "'  '"  ^-  "'r'""  '"""'"'■''  "^"g^'^-  When  these  elements  have 
combined  to  form  an  animal  or  vegetable  substance ;  when  they  have  attained  tl 
physiologica  or  vital  properties ;  then  the  chemical  forces,  which  have  given  them 
their  original  properties  are  no  more  destroyed  or  removed,  than  thi  cohesiv™ 
^rr  '^^p,^'°™^  ^^^  ^^'Ph"--  i«  destroyed  when  we  me  t  a  portion  of  ha' 
substance  There  has  only  been  another  cause  superadded-heat-which  has 
removed  the  effect  of  the  cohesive  force,  or  the  connection,  rendering  its  actio^ 
no  longer  perceptible.     The  new  condition,  that  of  fluidity,  is  one  o7eqdlibrium 

Z'ZIZ  ^"T"'""^  '^r^'  ^"  '^''' '"  "'^•'='>  ^°'h  h-«  »•>  equarshare 
1  J=  ':^^!'«.'''«  ^"'^  \n"nal  substances,  the  elements  obey  mechanical  and  chemical 
aws,   f  their  action  be  not  removed  by  resistances,  which  must  be  regarded  aT  the 
indications  of  new  laws,  that  govern  the  parts  of  the  organism. 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CHEMICAL  AND  VITAL  EFFECTS  MUST 

BE  INVESTIGATED, 

If  by  the  connection  of  many  causes,  new  laws  and  phenomena  are  broueht 
forward,  which  have  no  resemblance  with  the  actions  of  individual  causes  in 
themselves,  the  effects  of  the  latter  stand  in  an  immediate  relation  to  those  of  the 
new  phenomena,  and  these  are  the  relations  which  must  be  sought  and  investigaied 

When  we  have  gamed  a  clear  conception  of  these,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide 
concerning  a  number  of  unknown  facts  or  phenomena,  as  in  the  case  of 
isomorphous  substances,  without  further  observation. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  TO  CHEMICAL 

COMBINATIONS. 

A  purely  scientific  character  has  been  imparted  to  chemistry  by  the  knowledcrp 
of  the    act,  that  the   property  of  weight  in  all  chemical  comb^naLns  is  conSt 
and  that  ,n  whatever  manner  the  elements  may  be  composed,  the  weight  of  the 
combination  is  equa    to  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  its  elements      The  fnowle£ 
of  chemical  proportions  has  led   to  our  being  able  to  predetermine  all  possible 

wnicn,  according  to  experience,  united  not  in  constant,  but  in  every  conceivahip 
proportions.  It  ,s  by  the  consideration  of  -another  propertyl.h/  rS^  of 
externa  form  to  com  position-that  we  have  not  only  been  InMedTZe  an 
explanation  of  these  deviations,  but  have  also  gained  a  far  clearer  con^eotion  of 
the  cause  of  the  constant  relations  of  combination.  conception  of 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  LAWS  OF  MUTUAL  DEPENDENCE 

IN  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.    - 
The  advances  made  in  all  branches  of  natural  investigation,  in  the  physical 


other,  may  be  obtained.    ^    ^    "''  °^  "'"'^'^^  reciprocally  depending  ujon  e2 

THE  WAY  TO  ATTAIN  TO  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  vvr  A-rrn, 

DEPENDENCE  DILATIONS  OF 

kno'ivtdg^^rthf  rdaTotlntSh^^^  "^^  -»'-'^  -  can  arrive  at  . 

Uian  by  first  seeking  to  K  the      p^oL^r^ Xml^''^^  f  ^"'^  *°  -^""  K 
which  they  vary.     It  is  a  law  of  na[ure   £  it   f  ^'f'  '"*'.  ""^''  *«  cases  in 
without  exception,  accompanied  by  eSJ  i     •.      '^!'"'*"on«  in  a  property  are 
and  U  '^perfectly  clear,  tLt  the  kLwleSroft  ,''''"^%'  V"  ^""^her  Voper'y 
place  us  in  a  position  to  decide  coneeTniS  tbl  "^^  "^  *"""  deviations,  will 

KUMPLES  or  THE  lAWS  OF  BEraTOMCE-PElssni..,  .^  , 

Boimro  poim!      '^^^suke  asb  the 

;-ot?'jt srir  £Sr  r^";;  A,r  — •  - 

nishing  with  the  increase  or  dLinutin  '  ff  ^  '"  ''P'""'  '"^'  increasing  or  dimi 
temperature  has  a  correspond"  ganidefini'  P''''""'  ^^^^^  ^^'^^^4  Poin  o 
nite  temperature.     It  is  known   .ho,    "^  Pressure,  and   every  pre4ire  a  Lfi 

THE  BOILING  POINT. 

boiling  points  shows  that  the  boHing  Sfnt  nf  ,1     u^  •^'""P^ison   of  these   tht^e 

bo" hng  point :  formic  acid  boils  at  2  0°  V  •'  "''""  "•''^'''  ^«ch  has   its  owl' 

acid  at  347°  F      if  „,„  .  '*'"    ^•'  acetic  ac  d  at  240°  P    „    i      ,    •      " 

of  formic  acid  while  the  boiling  poTn  o^f  fhe  vakriani  "  "'a^-^^"^'  '"^^^^  <han  .  Lr 

-  compare  thrc^mpoj  n^Jf^  tTft'f  ^-'  ^«  trdi^r "^I? 
fcee  fluids,)  from  w'hich  they  or^te  by  l''"''r  ^"^  '^'  '^ree  ac^ds,  „d  thi 
follows:  the  composition  of  the  pSLus  sni  .i  '?''  ""^  °^y?^"'  ^^  ^nd  a« 
C,  H,  O, ;  that  of  spirits  of  wine  by  cfuo  •  ^hl  '"e'^PK''f  "'•^  ">«  formula, 

/     1  "«  yJi ,  that  of  fousel  oil  by  C,„  H,^  Q 


ll 
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If  now  we  designate  by  R,  a  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  belongs 
to  the  formula  C  H.  (like  equivalents),  we  see  immediately,  that  the  composition 
of  alcohol  can  be  expressed  by  that  of  pyroligneous  spirit+2  R. 

Pyroligneous  spirit,  Alcohol. 

C2  U,  O2+C2  H,        =        C4  He  O,. 
While  the  composition  of  fousel  oil  may  be  expressed  by  that  of  pyroligneous 
spirit  +  8  R. 

Pyroligneous  spirit.  Fousel  oil. 

The  formula  of  formic  acid  is  Cg  Hg  O4,  that  of  acetic  acid  C4  H4  O4,  that 
of  valerianic  acid  Cjo  H,o  O4.  We  easily  perceive  that  the  formula  of  the 
acetic  acid  can  be  expressed  by  that  of  formic  acid-}-2  R,  the  formula  of  valerianic 
acid  by  that  of  formic  acid  -|-  8  R.  In  accordance  with  these  experiments,  a 
boiling  point  increased  34°  F.  corresponds  with  the  occurrence  or  excess  of  2  equiv. 
of  carbon  and  2  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  or  of  2  R.  It  may  be  seen  that  tlie  relation 
between  this  group  is  constant,  and  that  a  conjecture  concerning  their  composition 
may  be  made  from  the  knowledge  of  the  boiling  point.  The  boiling  point  of  the 
formate  of  oxyde  of  methyle  is  96°  F.,  that  of  formate  of  oxide  of  aelhyle,  130° 
F.,  the  difference  between  the  two,  34°.  From  this  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
the  composition  of  the  latter  differs  from  the  former  about  Cg  Hj  or  2  R,  and 
such  is  the  case,  The  formula  for  formate  of  oxide  of  methyle  is  C4  H4  O4, 
that  of  the  corresponding  compound  of  aethyle  Cg  Hg  O4,  and  therefore  about 
C2  H2  higher.  But  butyric  acid  boils  at  311°  F.,  and  its  boiling  point  is,  therefore, 
about  three  times  34°  higher  than  that  of  formic  acid.  The  comparison  of  their 
formulae  shows  that  butyric  acid  may  be  looked  upon  as  formic  acid  +  6  R. 
Toluidine  and  aniline  are  two  organic  bases,  both  so  far  different  in  their  compo- 
sition, that  aniline  contains  C2  H2,  or  2  R  more  than  toluidine.  The  comparison 
of  their  boiling  points  shows  that  the  boiling  point  of  aniline  is  34°  higher. 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  DEPENDENCE  IS  DISTINCT  FROM 
THE  CAUSES  BY  WHICH  THESE  PHENOMENA  ARE  EFFECTED. 

No  one  will  deny,  from  these  examples,  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  for  this 
group,  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  qualities  of  a  body  stand  in  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  its  composition,  and  that  a  change  in  a  quality  corresponds  with  a  similar 
deviation  in  its  quantitative  relations.  It  must  be  especially  noticed  here,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  natural  law  is  quite  independent  of  the  actual  cause,  or  of  the  con- 
ditions which,  taken  together,  effect  the  constant  boiling  point,  for  we  are  as  ignorant 
of  what  relates  to  the  boiling  point,  as  we  are  concerning  the  conception  of  life. 

THE  BOILING  POINT,  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  AND  THE  COMPOSI- 
TION OF  A  BODY  STAND  IN  RELATIONS  OF  DEPENDENCE  TO 
EACH  OTHER. 

In  the  above  examples  we  have  only  touched  upon  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
quality  and  composition  of  bodies,  there  being  as  many  of  these  relations  as  the 
body  has  properties.  A  law  has  been  obtained  for  a  large  group  of  chemico  organic 
combinations,  by  which,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  boiling  point,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  body,  it  has  been  established  how  many  pounds  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
combination  weighs,  and  that  the  property  of  the  specific  gravity,  and  consequently 
of  the  pressure  which  the  body  exerts  on  equal  spaces,  stand  in  a  definite  relation 
to  two  others,  which  are  changed  as  it  likewise  is  changed. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHT. 

A  similar  relation  of  dependence  has  been  established  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  heat  which  different  bodies  need  in  order  to  rise  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
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their  equivalent  weights.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  th^it  Hifr^.^  .  u  j- 

different  amount  of  heat  at  the  same   emDerlturl    Vn.^i^^^^^^?    ^r^'^'  ''^^^^^  ^ 

and  lead,  heated  to  the  boiling  p^fntoT^^^^^^^  "^  ^"^P^"'^'  i^°"' 

melt  a  certain    quantity  of  if  bTtL^ro  n\  of' wa^T^^^^^^ 

circumstances  is  very  different  proauced  under  these 

proves  the  want  of  uniformity  i,;  t  SivrX    Idphttehs  "^rJVZ'l 
t  mes  as  much  ice  as  lead,  while  iron  melts  four  times  as  mu^h      T   i=        r     , 
clear,  that  when  we  heat  sulphur,  iron,  and  lead  aThe  sam^  Hiffl  T^'^^''^^ 

li-ht-f  •  o^'  -  -  ^-^-^^^^^^^'^Xt^z:^;^^ 

diSho'SoTe  ilt^de~^:LX'^e^td'^hicht  ^^"^V^^"^^'^  t^ 
are  termed  their  specific  heat!.  FromTe  knowledi^f  ?hp  P''"  '"  '"  ''^"^^ 
heat,  which  bodies  of  equal  weights  contain  at  a  similar  A  """^r"^  """'""'  °^ 
we  obtain  an  invaluable'rule  of^pr^ponioTby  whTh  t  ^11:.^""^^''"^' 
weights  o  sulphur,  lead,  and  iron,  which  contafn  I  i  ke  Zanttv  of  hp^t  .1  °"  '^ 
instance,  16  parts  of  sulphur  will  melt  as  much  Ve  aJJ^  I^.  /  *'  "'"."'  '^"" 
of  lead,  at  equal  temperLres.  These  numbers  a  e  ht  s^mTaf  the^Jo^r  '^ 
weights  or  the  equivalent  numbers.  Like  equivalents  of  7Zl  1 1  '^"'"'""'"^ 
bodies  take  up  a  similar  amount  of  heat  in  order  to  rl Up  Ih  ?^  """"^  ""'" 
temperature,  and  if  we  consider  the  eTuivalents  a  the  L  J  '' -"t '°  ?  "^J"^' 
it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  heat,  wWch  each  a,n',.k  "'"?'"'  "^  '*"'"'^' 

similar  conditions,  is  the  same  fJr'  Tvty  aTom,  a  Twt  ex^^seT"  11"'" 
IS  inversely  proportionate  to  the  weights  of  the  atoms  ^^P'''^^'^  "i  numbers, 

It  certainly  IS  a  singular  result  that  the  amount  of  ice  wb.ot,  ,  »,    i 
should  have  served  in  many  cases  to  define  and  estobhsh  ?h«     T  .•  r^  '"^"'' 

m  which  this  body  combines  with  oVers  '''■'"°"'  ""^  '^^'S^'' 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  AND  TONE  OF  GASES. 

It  may  appear  still  more  singular  to  many  that  this  nmnprt^  ';.,  „»  -r        ,.    ,- 
of  taking  up  and  giving  off  heat,  stands  in^a  defi,    e  r'^^^^^n^;  L  tone™  ^f'^'^ 
by  blowing  gas  through  a  pipe  or  flute.     This  is  so  tr  ,  y  he  case  'hl^a  c^L°h  "f^ 
naturalist,  Dulong,  was  able  to  compute  by  the  irregularitv  of  Zl   ,t     '^'^'ebrated 
heat  which  in  a  constant  volume  the  gases^give  ou7on  d  essuJ° -I     t  ""°""'  °^ 
pansion.     In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  thl'^rerrk;bl»    'on     T  °"  ''^■ 
must  recall  to  mind,  the  beautiful  idea  of  La  Place  conceal  i.H  /'"""'  ''f 
^e  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  with  its  power  of  prSarasoulf     l  ZT"''°''  u°^ 
Newton   and  many  mathematicians'  since  his'lime,  hav^n  vaifi'soIX  \oZVy"u 
a  formula  to  guide  us  in  the  observation  of  the  ve  ocity  of  sound       Th^ff 
that  was  calculated,  closely  approximated  to  the  result  of  observation   h„r.?"'' 
was  always  an  inexplicable  difference.     As  now  proDa<ration  of  .1.    ^  .'  .        l'^'^ 
by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  the  elastic  moircu7sT.ratlsphet  t?'"' 
quence  of  pressure,  and  subsequent  expansion,  and  as  on   nrn«T    ?'     ,  "^"f ' 
air.  heat  is  liberated,  while,  on  the  expansion  o     he  atmosphe  e  Tef  t  t^T'^  '^' 
La  Place  conjectured  that  this  phenomenon  must  have  Tite^ce  unon  -^1    '^' 
ing  the  sound  ;  and  it  was  proved,  that  by  making  a  correct  on  for  .L'^        «    u  "'" 
of  the  air,  the  formula  of  the  mathematician  waf  free  E  all  error^  77      ''''' 
accurate  expression  of  the  velocity  observed.  ''  ""^  "^"^  ^^ 

If  now  we  compute  the  velocity  of  sound  accordino-  in  f1,o  iv„    .     •       l 
(that  is,  without  reference  to  the  specific  heal  ofTe  aW  ami  if  "''"  '^™"'* 

the  formula  of  La  Place,  a  diff-ere^nce  will  L  petfv'i' ^el/eer  .r  f^riLt' 
length  of  space,  which  a  sound-wave  is  computed  to  traverse  in  "   second      Tl.is 
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difference  arises  from  the  specific  heat  of  the  air — from  the  amount  of  heat  which, 
on  the  propagation  of  the  sound,  is  liberated  from  the  molecules  of  air  set  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  this  difference  in  the  velocity  of  propagating  sound  in  other 
gases,  which,  with  equal  volumes,  contain  and  give  out  on  pressure,  more  or  less 
heat  than  the  air,  must  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  perceive  how  the  numbers,  which  express  these  unequal  velocities 
in  the  propagation  of  sound  in  different  gases,  afford  us  at  the  same  time  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  unequal  quantity  of  heat  which  they  contain. 

As  now  the  height  or  depth  of  the  tone  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  a  sound-wave  in  a  second,  that  is,  upon  the  velocity  with  which  a  motion  once 
impressed  propagates  itself,  and  we  know  that  in  all  gases  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  sound-wave  is  direcdy  proportionate  to  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  tones  that  are  called  forth  thereby,  we  perceive  how,  by  the  unequal  height 
of  the  tone  which  is  brought  out  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  different  gases  (that  is 
by  ascertaining  how  much  more  one  gas  contains  than  another),  we  are  able  to  find 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gas.  Acoustics  owe  the  rank  they  hold  at  the  present  time 
to  the  great  discovery,  that  musical  harmony — each  tone  that  touches  the  heart, 
attuning  it  to  joy,  or  animating  it  to  courage — is  the  symptom  of  a  definite  and  de- 
finable number  of  oscillations  of  the  molecules  of  the  propagating  medium,  and  a 
sign  of  all  that  can  be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  undulations  of  this 
motion.  A  number  of  facts  referring  to  tones  might  be  drawn  from  the  theory  of 
undulation,  while  empirical  truths  have  led  to  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  vibrating  bodies,  which  were  previously  quite  unknown. 

It  is  asserted  of  a  celebrated  Viennese  violin  maker,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
select  the  wood  for  his  violins,  by  making  choice  of  those  trees,  which,  on  his 
striking  them  with  a  hammer,  returned  a  certain  sound,  known  to  himself  alone. 
This  may  be  a  mere  fable ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  knew  the  importance 
of  selecting  boards  for  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  his  instruments,  which  should 
make  the  same  number  of  oscillations  in  a  second,  and  that  this  property  depended 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  boards  used. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM,— MAGNETISM  AND  HEAT,— 
MAGNETISM  AND  CHEMICAL  FOECE. 

If,  finally,  we  consider  that  the  electrical  current  passing  through  a  metal  wire 
stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  magnetic  properties  which  it  receives ;  and  if 
we  remember  that,  by  the  magnetic  needle  the  minutest  differences  of  radiated  heat 
may  be  detected,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  motion  is  expressible  in  numbers 
by  means  of  the  same  electrical  needle,  and  can  be  measured  in  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen,  and,  by  metalic  weights ;  and  that,  finally,  when  we  see  how  the 
causes  or  forces,  from  which  the  properties  of  bodies  and  their  capacities  to  make 
an  impression  upon  our  senses  stand  in  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence  to  each 
other,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  vital  properties  are  equally  dependent  with  all 
others,  upon  these  laws,  and  that  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
elements,  with  their  form  and  method  of  arrangement,  play  an  appreciated  and 
appreciable  part  amongst  the  phenomena  of  life. 

VITAL  PROPERTIES  ARE  NO  EXCEPTION  TO  A  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

It  doubtless  arises  from  the  method  they  have  adopted,  that  many  physiologists 
and  pathologists  are  led  to  look  upon  vital  properties  as  in  some  degree  exceptions 
to  a  great  natural  law ;  for  how  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  of  their  not  regarding 
the  number  and  grouping  of  those  elements  from  which  the  parts  of  the  organism 
have  been  composed  as  a  physical  property  affording  indispensable  assistance  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  an  insight  into  vital  phenomena ;  how  else  can  we  explain 
their  not  taking  into  account,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  elementary  composi- 
tion of  the  means  of  cure,  and  the  properties  depending  upon  them,  on  which  their 
action  rests.     The  mere  knowledge  of  a  formula  is  not  of  course  sufficient  for 
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this  object,  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  nf  tli.  .oi  r         ^ 
which  the  composition  and  form  of  nutrition  nr\f%  ^  relations  m 

nutritive  proces^;  or  the  compo'tion  of    eS^^^^^^^^ 
exercise  upon  the  organism.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^°^^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^y 

ANATOMY  MOST  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  certain  that  all  advances  of  the  ohvsiolocrv  nf  t.1o«*o  ^  a  •  ,  ^ 
age  of  Aristotle  to  the  most  recent  t  mesVh^ave  bm.  fact  terf  ht  T""'^''  ^'""^  "l« 
in  the  study  of  anatomy.  As  he  must  ^Tn  in  hf  S  con^^^^^^^ 
who  has  seen  nothing  connected  with  the  Droces«i  h.,t  tho  c.-ii  I  f  aistiHation, 
worm,  from  whence  The  spirit  flows  so  wilMt  he  imnl  "i!.  '  •  ^  ^'^'  ^"'^  *« 
any  process  without  a  corLct  knowl^^e  o^t  apS  „  ted  ^Hn'"  '""f  *  '"*" 
then,  is  this  the  case  with  the  human  orlanism  wS  i.  f  ;„  ,  """''*  ™°'''' 
requiring  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strucTu'r^nf  L    ^/T?'^^  apparatus, 

can  venture  to  form  a  }n6gmentTiheljSSnnfZfT^  ^^T  ^u'^°'^  °"« 
—{Shleiden.)  s'gnihcation  of  the  functions  of  the  whole. 

LeZzir;.^z:::i^j^^^^^^^^^  ^«  ^  ^^-o,e  ,o 

of  life,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  aDnaratus  of  HU  ill^,  /  "'^  "^  "'^  phenomena 
concerning  its  uses  ;  so^in  many  pTcesses  as  i^  ^f  "n  r°''  T  'T"""'  "'  ^'""^ 
the  naturlof  fire,  Ae  laws  of  he  S  ^of  Lat  aid  o?V  ^'^«  ""^e-tands 
struction  of  the  still,  and  the  products  of  distnl^nt  ^'^^^^P^'j^t'on.  'he  con- 
process  of  distillatio'n  than  ^l^eTr^TkM^Tn:.^^^^^^^  ^Zh  ''^ 
discovery  in  anatomy  has  added  acuteness,  exactitude  and  e^tpT.„  w  ,  ^-  "^'^ 
unwearied  investigation  has  almost  penet  ated  o  the  TnmS  "el^^  fr„f,''l?''°^ 
new  road  of  inquiry  must  be  opened.                                                '  '^"'™  ^*>^"«  » 

ANATOMY  NOT  AIONE  SUFFICIENT. 

If,  however,  as  many  think,  the  further  advance  of  phvsioWv  i,  ,I„no  A 
dent  upon  the  perfecting  of  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomB  sSre  nf  ^        P'"' 
chemistry  can  then  in  no  way  assist  physioloffv   sinceTtl  dlnlH"      .  "^  *"^^«"'««'s, 
sider  the  form    but  to  establish  the^  JonSn  aTr Its  of  11??°.^- 
elements,  and  their  methods  of  arrangement.  '^'atioiis  ot    lorms  to  their 

By  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  relations  of  thp  K«-4 
alone  is  aided,  and  even  by  the  most  accurate  invesSat  on  inL  7h.    K^'  '"^"""^ 
motion  in  bodies,  we  shalf  never  learn  anythL^    oncSg  the  renst  an  fT  ""^ 
which  govern  them.     An  acquaintance  with  the  mode  ami  ,1  rp!.,.^?  '^"^^ 

alone  contribute  to  our  knowledge.  direction  of  motion  can 

WHAT  MUST  BE  SUPERADDED 

solSgTiirLt:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tigate  the  matter  from  which  this  form  w.^  m^l  .^  /  *'"^;  '"'"'>'  '«  '»  '"^^s- 
rating  with  those  of  life,  and  thf  k^^Ted^  e  ;  ^ii^oT^^aUe'  aTClr  T P^' 
which  are  experienced,  before  those  relations  canTe  learnt  in  wh^h  ,11  "f' 
tuents  of  the  organism,  the  fluid  as  well  as  the  solid,  stand  "o  each  other  m"  '* 
physiologists  deem  that  the  important  questions  which  chemistrv  h.,  i '  .'''"-'' 
this  subject,  only  enrich  herself,  although  all  these  resuhsTaklL  I  '"''!''  ?°" 
dmate  a  place  in  chemistry  as  those  that  Lve  been  acquired  bv^  '"'^t  "''^°'; 
minerals  and  mineral  waters.  acquired  by  the  analysis  of 

CHEMISTRY  AIONE  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENT. 

Another  fundamental  error  entertained  bv  mliora  ;■,  <u  . 
»pl.na,i.n  of  vi„I  ph„„„™„.  hZS^i'Z^Z'^:^,^ TZ  T"  "  "" 
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aside  the  action  of  chemical,  or  purely  physical  forces,  should  endeavor  to 
account  for  every  process  by  the  aid  of  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature. 

The  latter  view  is  the  ultimate  consequence  of  a  reaction  from  the  previously 
entertained  views.  In  a  period  of  philosophical  physiology  not  very  remote  from 
the  present  day,  every  thing  was  explained  by  vital  force.  This  theory  was  next 
wholly  rejected,  and  the  possibility  assumed  for  our  being  able  to  trace  all  vital 
processes  back  to  physical  and  chemical  causes.  "  In  the  living  body,"  thus  wrote 
physiologists  forty  years  since,  '*  there  are  different  laws  at  work  from  those  which 
govern  inorganic  nature.  All  the  processes  of  the  living  organism  are  of  a 
peculiar  character," 

In  the  present  day  many  physiologists,  on  the  contrary,  regard  these  various  pro- 
cesses as  similar  in  character.  The  evil  of  both  these  theories  is,  that  neither 
then,  or  now,  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish,  or  even  to  investigate  the 
deviations  occurring  in  the  effects  of  vital  force,  and  in  the  action  of  inorganic  force, 
or  to  determine  their  similarity  and  differences. 

The  deductions  drawn  were  not  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  difference,  or 
similarity  of  their  mutual  relations,  but  upon  ignorance  of  these  characteristics. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  CHEMICAL  FORCE. 

Those  philosophers  who  regard  vital  processes  as  effects  of  inorganic  forcer, 
entirely  forget  that  the  expression  chemical  force  means  nothing  more  than  the 
quantitative  character  of  different  vital  indications,  and  the  qualities  dependent 
upon  these  quantities.  The  false  view  taken  of  the  influence  of  chemistry  in  ex- 
plaining vital  phenomena  arises  from  one  of  two  erroneous  estimates  of  the  science, 
either  depreciating  its  effects  unjustly,  or  entertaining  too  exaggerated  an  idea  of 
its  importance. 

RELATIONS  OF  DEPENDENCE  CANNOT  BE  ESTABLISHED  BY 

A  NUMERICAL  SYSTEM. 

If  a  definite  connection  exist,  or  be  discovered  between  two  facts,  it  does  not 
fall  .within  the  province  of  chemistry  to  prove  the  connection,  but  simply  to  trace 
out  sind  express  its  numerical  character. 

No  relation  can  be  established  between  two  facts  by  means  of  numbers,  if  that 
relation  does  not  exist ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  numerical  system. 

NUMBERS  ARE  ONLY  EXPRESSIONS  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF 

DEPENDENCE. 

Bitter  oil  of  almonds  and  benzoic  acid  are,  considering  their  occurrence  and 
properties,  two  totally  different  organic  combinations. 

A  few  years  since,  no  mutual  relation  was  even  suspected  to  exist  between  the 
two  ;  but  now  it  is  known  that  oil  of  bitter  almonds  becomes  solid  and  crystalline 
in  the  air,  and  that  the  resulting  body  is  identical  in  its  properties  and  composition 
with  benzoic  acid.  The  relation  between  these  two  bodies  is  undeniable  after 
this  experiment.  Observation  shows,  that  in  the  transition  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
into  benzoic  acid,  oxygen  is  taken  up  from  the  air,  and  an  analysis  of  the  two 
firmly  established  the  conversion  numerically,  and  thus  explained  it  as  far  as  would 
admit  of  explanation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  the  study  of  the  changes  which  the  oxygen  exercises 
upon  fousel  oil  from  potato  spirit,  a  definite  relation  was  discovered  between  this 
body  and  valerianic  acid,  and  it  was  established  by  numbers,  that  one  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  other,  as  alcohol  to  acetic  acid. 

CHEMICAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  UREA,  URIC  ACID,  ALLANTOIN, 

AND  OXALIC  ACID. 

The  urine  of  man  contains  urea,  and  frequently  uric  acid  :  while  the  urine  of 
some  animals  is  deficient  in  uric  acid,  and  that  of  others  in  urea.  The  quantity 
of  urea  in  the  urine  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  uric  acid ;  the  urine  of  the 
foetus  of  the  cow  contains  allantoin,  while  in  the  urine  of  man.  oxalic  acid  is 
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scarcely  ever  absent.      A   change  in  certain  vital  processes  of  the  organism   i« 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature,  quantity   and  chfracte^  of 
the  combmations,  which  are  secreted  by  the  kidneys.     It  then  remainrfo/^^^^^ 
mists  to  express  quantitatively,  the  relations  in  which  these  bodies  Treobs"^^^^ 
stand  to  each  other,  and  to  the  processes  in  the  organism.  observed  to 

THE  METHOD  PURSUED  BY  CHEMISTRY  TO  EXPRESS  THESE 
^,  RELATIONS. 

Chemistry  first  tests,  by  analysis,  the  quantitative  signification  of  the  terms  iirpr, 
unc  acid,  allantom,  and   oxalic  acid;  by  this,  however  no  recipr^aS^^ 
es^bhshed  between  them,  and  it  is  only  by  an  investigation  in3  chtS 
tt  Zn-"''""/^  '^r  ^^^-^' ^hat  have  a  share  in^he  formation  or  fhanget 
he  organism,  suffer  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and  water,  that  a  definite  and 
undeniable  connection  can  be  numerically  established.     By  th;  addition  of  ™ 
Bv  r  crZ  '  ^^7f,  P^«^";^«  ^^«  ^^P-rated,  viz ;  allantoin,  urea,  and  oxalic  S 

Allntn!  '''^"  ^^  '^^^^'"'  """  ^^^^  P^^«^«  i"to  urea  and  carbonic  add 

Allantom   appears  as  an  urate  of  urea.     The   comparison  of  the  relations  ds 
covered  by  chemists,  in  the  transition  of  uric  acid  into  urea,  with  thoe   which 
accompany  the  same  process  in  the  organism,  has  led  to  the  coTclusS  thrthe 

SToT^h  V  de^r f'^^"^  ^",  '^'^  i  ^/>^^^")  -^  in  bothTsefStie 
similar,  or  they  deviate  from  each  other.     And  these  deviations  furnish  a  new 

star  ing  point  for  investigations,  which  lead  to  the  explanation  of  the  pro  ess. 

tuents  ofThP  Tri""'"  T^"f  ^^.'^'  ^^^"^^«  -^^^^^  ^he  nitrogenous  consti- 
tuents  of  the  blood  suffer,  under  the  influence  of  water  and  oxygen      The  nitro- 

genous  constituents  of  the  blood  are,  in  their  composition,  identicfl  with  the  n  tro 

genous  constituents  of  nutrition.     The  relations  of  the    atter  to  urTc  ac  d   andTo 

urea  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  elements  of  water  are  expressed  i'n  Chi 

mistry  by  formula,  which  explain  them  as  far  as  they  can  be  appHed 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  CHEMICAL  FORMULAE 

It  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  unlearned,  that  the  difference  in  the  properties  of 
two  bodies,  IS  either  dependent  upon  a  different  arrangement  of  the  elSts  of 
which  they  consist,  or  upon  a  quantitative  variety  in  thdr  composition.  Chemical 
formula  are  expressions  of  the  different  methods  of  arangement,  the  auanZtive 
differences  which  attend  the  qualitative.  Chemistry,  even  at  the  J^esent  div 
oZt  todv  7^1  --^"|.-%-^-tablish  with  cert'ainty  the  compo'shion  of  an 
organic  body,  if  its  quantitative  relation  cannot  be  gained  from  a  second,  which 
has  already  been  ascertained  without  any  doubt;  without  such  aid  the  formurJ^for 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  fousel  oil  could  not  have  been  obtained,  and  if  the 
relation  of  dependence  between  two  bodies  cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  obser- 

W  ?h;  f  H  '^T"/  "  "''^^^  ^'  '"^  ''  '^  ^'^  ^"^^y^-  -^ '  ^his  he  dLs  Ly  separal 
ng  the  body  into  two  or  more  products,  investigating  those  which  he  obtains  from 

tj.ru     -^!f "'  '^^"'^"''  ^^^^^'''^  ^^  ^^^^^ '  ^"^  ^y  '^^'  ^iJ  of  these  he  suc- 
ceeds finally  m  obtaining  one  or  more  products,  the  composition  of  which  he  is 

acquainted  with   and  whose  formulae  he  consequently  knovvs.    To  the  formulae  for 

these  products  he  joins  that  of  the  body  which  he  has  analysed.     The  sum  of 

^"1  tu  '^"'  "^''^"'^  ^y  '^^  "^  '^'  knowledge  of  one,  several,  or  all  the  parts 
of  which  the  aggregate  consists.  Thus  if  the  number  of  equivalent;  of  the  carbon, 
h>  drogen,  and  oxygen    which  appertain  to  a  molecule  of  sugar,  are  not  defin- 

rectness  of  his  analysis  of  salicme  or  amygdaline  ;  the  analysis  may  be  tested  by 
the  fact  that  sugar  combines  with  oxide  of  lead ;  and  resolving  itself  into  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol  by  fermentation  offers  two  combinations,  thi  formula  of  which 
are  known;  amygdaline  resolves  itself  into  prussic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
sugar.     Sahcine  into  sugar  and  saligenine. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FORMULAE. 

It  IS  clear  that  when  the  weight  of  a  body,  ai/d  that  of  one  or  two,  or  all  the 
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productf  resulting  therefrom  be  known,  we  may  determine  the  number  and  rela- 
tion, of  one,  or  two,  or  all  its  elements,— that  is  to  say,  we  can  obtain  their 
formulae ;  and  thus  the  result  of  the  analysis  can  be  verified  and  corroborated. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  CHEMIST  TO  STUDY  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  A  BODY. 

The  importance  of  formulae  to  chemistry  is  clear  when  considered  from  the  fol 
lowing  point  of  view.     A  correct  formula  expresses  the  quantitative  relations  in 
which  one  body  stands  to  one,  two,  or  more  bodies. 

The  formula  for  sugar  expresses  the  whole  sum  of  those  of  its  elements,  which 
combine  with  an  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  it  shows  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol,  into  which  it  resolves  itself  by  fermentation.  This  will 
lead  us  to  understand  why  chemists  are  often  compelled  to  divide  into  numerous 
products  the  matter,  whose  composition  they  wish  to  establish,  and  wherefore  they 
study  combinations.  These  are  all  checks  upon  their  analyses.  No  formula  de- 
serves implicit  confidence,  if  the  body  whose  composition  is  to  be  expressed  have 
not  been  subjected  to  this  operation. 

MISUSE  OF  FORMULAE. 

•  While  some  modern  physiologists  forgot  that  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
two  phenomena  must  precede  their  expression  in  numbers,  the  formulae  of  che- 
mists degenerated  in  their  hands  into  senseles  forms  of  jugglery.  Instead  of  the 
expression  of  a  genuine  relation  of  dependence,  they  sought  to  establish  by  num- 
bers, relations  which  either  did  not  exist  in  nature,  or  never  had  been  observed. 
This  property,  however,  does  not  appertain  to  numbers.* 

HOPES. 

The  time  will  come,  although  perhaps  the  present  generation  will  barely  live  to 
see  it,  when  a  numerical  expression  for  chemical  formulae  shall  have  been  obtained 
for  the  measurement  of  all  the  normal  energies  of  the  organism,  and  of  the  devia- 
tions in  the  functions  of  individual  parts  by  means  of  the  corresponding  deviations 
in  the  composition  of  the  matter  of  which  these  parts  consist,  or  of  the  products 
to  which  they  give  rise.  We  shall  thus  obtain  a  better  means  of  quantitatively 
considering  the  effects  which  are  induced  by  causes  of  disease,  or  by  remedial 
agents,  and  of  niore  clearly  and  accurately  observing  the  conditions  of  vital  pheno- 
mena. Then,  indeed,  it  will  be  deemed  impossible  that  there  ever  was  a  time, 
when  the  share  taken  by  chemistry  in  the  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  could 
be  disputed,  and  when  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  concerning  the  way  and 
means  by  which  this  assistance  has  been  afforded. 

*  "  Microscopic  anatomy  shows  that  in  the  composition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  grey  and  white  matter,  and  that  albumen  and  oil  occur  together 
in  these  organs.  Instead  of  availing  themselvos  of  this  anatomical  fact,  chemists  have 
analysed  the  fact  as  a  whole  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  investigated  an  unknown  mix- 
ture ot  albumen  and  fat.  By  this  means  they  have  obtained  a  peculiar,  apparently  nitro- 
genous fatty  acid,  to  which  the  term  cerebric  acid  has  been  applied,  and  have  sought  to 
establish,  on  theoretical  grounds,  the  anomaly  of  a  nitrogenous  fat. 

But  by  a  simple  chemical  deduction,  based  on  Mulder's  formula  for  protein,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  we  only  obtain  that  which  might  be  naturally  expected,  namely  an  evi- 
dence that  cerebric  acid  is  a  mixture  of  albumen,  fat,  and  phosphorus. 

For  1  at.  cerebric  acid    =   P  C178  Hno 

and 
i  at.  protein 
14-36  at.  fat 
18  at  water 
1  at.  phosphorus       =  P 


^2*5    ^3836 


=     c 

=        C 


20 


H15.6 

158    "  136-6 
H18 


■^•2*5    ^6 


O 
O 


14-36 
18 


P  C|78  H170  N2.5  Osg.ge 


Hence  this  apparent  anomaly  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  brain  disaD- 
pears.^—Valentm's  Lehrbuch,  Vol.  i.  p.  174.  ^ 


THE  END. 


